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PREFACE. 


/ / 

The  Ain  i Akbari'  is  the  third  volume  of  the  Akbar- 
na'mah,  by  Shaikh  Abulfazl,  and  is  by  far  the  greatest  work  in 
the  whole  series  of  Muhammadan  histories  of  India.  The  first 
volume  of  this  gigantic  work  contains  the  history  of  Timur’s 
family  as  far  as  it  is  of  interest  for  the  Indian  reader,  and  the 
reigns  of  BAbar,  the  Siir  kings,  and  Humaydn,  whilst  the 
second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  detailed  history  of  nearly 
forty-six  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Great  Emperor.  ’ The  con- 
cluding volume,  the  A'fn  i Akbari,  contains  that  information 
regarding  Akbar’s  reign  which,  though  not  strictly  historical, 
is  yet  essential  to  a correct  understanding  of  the  times,  and 
embodies,  therefore,  those  facts  for  which,  in  modern  times, 
we  would  turn  to  Administration  Reports,  Statistical  com- 
pilations, or  Gazetteers.  It  contains  the  din  (».  e.,  mode  of 
governing)  of  Akbar,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  Administration 
Report  and  Statistical  Return  of  his  government,  as  it  was 
about  1590  A.  D.  The  contents,  therefore,  of  the  A'fn  are 
naturally  varied  and  detailed.  The  first  of  its  five  books  treats 
of  Akbar’s  household  and  court,  and  of  tho  emperor  himself,  . 
the  soul  of  every  department,  who  looks  upon  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  an  act  of  divine  worship,  and 
who  enters  into  the  details  of  government,  in  order  to  create 
a harmonious  whole.  Vouchsafed  as  king  with  a peculiar  light 
from  on  high,  his  person  is  prominently  put  forward  as  the 
guide  of  the  people  in  all  matters  temporal  and  spiritual j in 
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whose  character  and  temper  the  governed  find  that  rest  and 
peace  which  no  constitution  can  give,  and  in  whom,  as  the 
author  of  a new  and  advanced  creed,  the  dust  of  intoleration 
is  for  ever  allayed. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  servants  of  the  throne, 
the  military  and  civil  services,  and  the  attendants  at  court 
whose  literary  genius  or  musical  skill  receives  a lustre  from 
the  encouragement  of  the  emperor,  and  who  in  their  turn 
reflect  a brilliant  light  on  the  government. 

The  third  book  is  entirely  devoted  to  regulations  for  the 
judicial  and  executive  departments,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  and  more  practical  era,  the  survey  of  the  land,  the  tri- 
bal divisions,  and  the  rent-roll  of  the  great  Finance  minister 
whose  name  has  become  proverbial  in  India. 

The  fourth  book  treats  of  the  social  condition  and  liter- 
ary activity,  especially  in  philosophy  and  law,  of  the  Hindus, 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  in  whose  political 
advancement  the  emperor  saw  the  guarantee  of  the  stability 
of  his  realm.  There  are  also  a few  chapters  on  the  foreign 
invaders  of  India,  on  distinguished  travellers,  and  on  Muham- 
madan saints  and  the  sects  to  which  they  respectively 
belong. 

The  fifth  book  contains  the  moral  sentences  and  epigram- 
matical  sayings,  observations,  and  rules  of  wisdom  of  the  em- 
peror, which  Abulfazl  has  gathered  as  the  disciple  gathers  the 
sayings  of  the  master. 

In  the  Ain,  therefore,  we  have  a picture  of  Akbar’s  go- 
vernment in  its  several  departments,  and  of  its  relations  to 
the  different  ranks  and  mixed  races  of  his  subjects.  Whilst 
in  most  Muhammadan  histories  we  hear  of  the  endless  tur- 
> moil  of  war  and  dynastical  changes,  and  are  only  re- 
minded of  the  existence  of  a people  when  authors  make  a 
passing  allusion  to  famines  and  similar  calamities,  we  have 
in  the  Ain  the  governed  classes  brought  to  the  foreground : 
men  live  and  move  before  us,  and  the  great  questions  of  the 
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time,  axioms  then  believed  in  and  principles  then  followed, 
phantoms  then  chased  after,  ideas  then  prevailing,  and  suc- 
cesses then  obtained,  are  placed  before  our  eyes  in  truthful, 
and  therefore  vivid,  colours. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Ain  stands  so  unique  among 
the  Muhammadan  histories  of  India,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  long  before  curious  eyes  turned  to  other  native  sour- 
ces of  history  and  systematically  examined  their  contents, 
the  Ain  was  laid  under  contribution.  Le  Pfere  Tieffentaller, 
in  1776,  published  in  his  ‘Description  G^ographique  de 
Plndostan’  long  extracts  from  the  rent-roll  given  in  the 
Third  Book ; Chief  Sarishtahdar  Grant  used  it  largely 
for  his  Report  on  Indian  Finances  ; and  as  early  as  1783, 
Francis  Gladwin,  a thorough  Oriental  scholar,  dedicated  to 
Warren  Hastings  his  “ Ayeen  Akberi,”  of  which  in  1800  he 
issued  a printed  edition  in  London.  In  his  translation,  Glad- 
win has  given  the  greater  part  of  the  First  Book,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Second  and  Third  Books,  and  about  one-fourth 
of  the  Fourth  Book;  and  although  in  modem  times  inaccuracies 
have  been  discovered  in  the  portions  translated  by  him— 
chiefly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  he  translated  from 
MSS.,  in  every  way  a difficult  undertaking — his  translation 
has  always  occupied  a deservedly  high  place,  and  it  may  con- 
fidently be  asserted  that  no  similar  work  has  for  the  last 
seventy  years  been  so  extensively  quoted  as  his.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  of  translating  the  Ain  from  uncollated 
MSS.  will  especially  become  apparent,  when  we  remember 
that,  even  in  the  opinion  of  native  writers,  its  style  is  “ not 
intelligible  to  the  generality  of  readers  without  great  diffi- 
culty.” 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  varied  information  of  the  Ain 
that  renders  the  book  so  valuable,  but  also  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  author  himself.  Abulfazl’s  high  official  position 
gave  him  access  to  any  document  he  wished  to  consult,  and 
his  long  career  and  training  in  various  departments  of  the 
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State,  and  his  marvellous  powers  of  expression,  fitted  him 
eminently  for  the  composition  of  a work  like  the  Akbar- 
n&mali  and  the  A'fn.  His  love  of  truth  and  his  correctness  of 
information  are  apparent  on  every  page  of  the  book,  which  ho 
wished  to  leave  to  future  ages  as  a memorial  of  the  Great 
Emperor  and  as  a guide  for  enquiring  minds  ; and  his  wishes 
for  the  stability  of  the  throne  and  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
his  principles  of  toleration,  his  noble  sentiments  on  the  rights 
of  man,  the  total  absence  of  personal  grievances  and  of  expres- 
sions of  ill-will  towards  encompassing  enemies,  shew  that  the 
expanse  of  his  largo  heart  stretched  to  the  clear  offing  of 
sterling  wisdom.  Abulfazl  has  far  too  often  been  accused 
by  European  writers  of  flattery  and  even  of  wilful  conceal- 
ment of  facts  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  his  master.  A 
study,  though  perhaps  not  a hasty  perusal,  of  the  Akbar- 
namah  will  shew  that  the  charge  is  absolutely  unfounded ; 
and  if  we  compare  his  works  with  other  historical  produc- 
tions of  the  East,  we  shall  find  that  while  he  praises,  he  does 
so  infinitely  less  and  with  much  more  grace  and  dignity  than 
any  other  Indian  historian  or  poet.  No  native  writer  has 
ever  accused  him  of  flattery  ; and  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  all 
Eastern  works  on  Ethics  recommend  unconditional  assent  to 
the  opinion  of  the  king,  whether  correct  or  absurd,  as  the  duty 
of  man,  and  that  the  whole  poetry  of  the  East  is  a rank  mass 
of  flattery,  at  the  side  of  which  modern  encomiums  look 
like  withered  leaves, — we  may  pardon  Abulfazl  when  he 
praises  because  he  finds  a true  hero. 

The  issue  of  the  several  fasciculi  of  this  translation  has 
extended  over  a longer  time  than  I at  first  expected.  The 
simultaneous  publication  of  my  edition  of  the  Persian  Text, 
from  which  the  translation  is  made,  the  geographical  diffi- 
culties of  the  Third  Book,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  MSS., 
the  notes  added  to  the  translation  from  various  Muhammadan 
historians  and  works  on  the  history  of  literature,  have  ren- 
dered the  progress  of  the  work  unavoidably  slow. 
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I am  deeply  indebted  to  the  Council  and  the  Phi- 
lological Committee  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  for  placing  at  my  disposal  a full  critical  apparatus 
of  the  A'fn  and  entrusting  me  with  the  edition  of  the  text,  for 
which  the  Indian  Government  had  most  liberally  sanctioned 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  Rupees.  My  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments are  also  due  to  Dr.  Thomas  Oldham,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  and  late  President 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  for  valuable  advice  and  ever  ready 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  the  work;  and  to  Col.  H. 
Yule,  C.  B.,  and  to  H.  Roberts  Esq.,  of  the  Doveton 
College,  for  useful  hints  and  corrections. 

I have  thought  it  advisable  to  issue  the  first  volume 
with  a few  additional  notes,  and  two  indexes,  one  of  persons 
and  things,  and  the  other  of  geographical  names,  without 
waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  work.  I have  thus 
, had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  some  of  the  errors  and 
inconsistencies  in  the  spelling  of  names,  and  supplying  other  , 
deficiencies.  That  defects  will  still  be  found,  notwithstand- 
ing my  endeavours  to  remove  them,  none  of  my  readers  and 
critics  can  be  more  sensible  than  I myself  am. 

H.  BLOCHMANN. 

Calcutta  Madrasah , 

23rd  September,  1873. 
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LIST  OF  PLATES 

m THE 

FIRST  VOLUME 

OP  THE 

AIN  I AKBARI. 


Plates  I to  III.  The  workmen  op  the  Mint,  pp.  20  to  27. 

1,  2.  Preparation  of  acids. — 3.  Washing  of  ashes. — 4,  9,  10,  12,  melting  and 
refining. — 5.  Weighing. — 6,  8.  Making  of  plates. 

7.  Work  of  the  zarrdb , p.  21. — 11.  Engraving. — 12.  The  Sikkachi , p.  22. 

Plate  IV.  The  Imperial  Camp,  (p.  47). 

a,  b , c,  dtft  g , roads  and  b&zars.  “ The  principal  bazar  is  laid  out  into 
“ the  form  of  a wide  street,  running  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  army, 
“ now  on  the  right,  now  on  the  left,  of  the  Diwan  i kha?.”  Bernier . 

1.  The  Imperial  Harem  (shabistdn  i iqbdl).  At  the  right  hand  side  is  the 

Dudshydnah  Manzil ; vide  p.  64,  3. 

2.  Open  space  with  a canopy  (ehamydnah). 

3.  Private  Audience  Hall  ( daulat-khdnah  i khdq),  p.  46. 

4.  The  great  camp  light  (dkdsdiah),  pp.  47,  60. 

“ The  aquacy-die  resembles  a lofty  mast  of  a ship,  but  is  very  slender, 
“ and  takes  down  in  three  pieces.  It  is  fixed  towards  the  king's  quarters, 
“ near  the  tent  called  Nagar-kane , and  during  the  night  a lighted  lantern 
“ is  suspended  from  the  top.  This  light  is  very  useful,  for  it  may  be  seen 
“ when  every  object  is  enveloped  in  impenetrable  darkness.  To  this  spot 
“ persons  who  lose  their  way  resort,  either  to  pass  the  night  secure  from  all 
u danger  of  robbers,  or  to  resume  their  search  after  their  own  lodgings. 
u The  name  * Aquacy-die*  may  be  translated  * Light  of  Heaven,*  the  lantern 
“ when  at  a distance  appearing  like  a star.**  Bernier . 

6.  The  Naqqdrah-khdnah , pp.  47,  60. 

AB,  or  distance  from  the  Harem  to  the  Camp  Light,  = 1630  yards ; 
AC  = 360  yards ; p.  47. 

6.  The  house  where  the  saddles  were  kept  (zainkhdruih). 

7.  The  Imperial  stables  (itfabal). 

8.  Tents  of  the  superintendents  and  overseers  of  the  stables. 

9.  Tents  of  the  clerk  of  the  elephant  stables. 

10.  The  Imperial  Office  (dqftar). 
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11.  Tent  for  p&lkls  and  carts. 

12.  Artillery  tent  (topkh&nah). 

13.  Tent  where  the  hunting  leopards  were  kept  (chitah-lchanah). 

14.  The  Tents  of  Maryam  Mak&ni  (Akbar’s  mother),  Gulbadan  Begum  (Hu- 

mayun’s  sister,  p.  615),  and  Prince  Danyal ; p.  40. 

15.  The  tents  of  Suty&n  Salim  (Jah4ngir),  to  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Harem. 

16.  The  tents  of  Sultan  Murad,  to  the  left  of  the  Imperial  Harem  ; p.  48. 

17.  Store  rooms  and  workshops  ( buyutdt ). 

18.  Tent  for  keeping  basins  (dftdbchi-khdnah), 

19.  Tent  for  the  perfumes  (khushbu-khdnah). 

20.  Tent  for  storing  mattress  (toshak-khdnah), 

21.  Tent  for  the  tailors,  &c. 

22.  Wardrobe  ( kurkyardq-khdnah ),  pp.  87,  616. 

23.  Tent  for  the  lamps,  candles,  oil,  <&c.  ( chirdgh-khdnah ). 

24.  Tents  for  keeping  fresh  Ganges  water  ( dbddr-khdnah ),  p.  65. 

25.  Tent  for  making  sharbat  and  other  drinks. 

26.  Tent  for  storing  pdn  leaves. 

27.  Tent  for  storing  fruit  (mewah-khdnah). 

28.  Tent  for  the  Imperial  plate  ( rikdb-khdnah ). 

29.  The  Imperial  kitchen  (ma(bakh). 

30.  The  Imperial  bakery  ( ndnbd-khdnah ). 

31.  Storeroom  for  spices  (hawej-khdnah). 

32.  The  Imperial  guard. 

33.  The  Arsenal  [qur-khdnah), 

34.  Women’s  apartments. 

35  to  41.  Guardhouses. 

Hound  about  the  whole  the  nobles  and  Man^abdars  with  their  contin- 
gents pitched  their  tents. 

“ The  king’s  private  tents  are  surrounded  by  small  kanaU  ( qandts , stand- 
“ ing  screens),  of  the  height  of  a man,  some  lined  with  Masulipatam  chintz, 
“ worked  over  with  flowers  of  a hundred  diflerents  kinds,  and  others  with 
" figured  satin,  decorated  with  deep  silken  fringes.”  Bernier,  Bernier’s 
description  of  the  Imperial  camp  (second  letter,  dated  Lahor,  25th  Febru- 
ary, 1665)  agrees  in  minute  details  with  the  above. 

Plate  V.  Candlesticks,  p.  49. 

1.  Double  candlestick  (dushdkhah). — 2.  Fancy  candlestick  with  pigeons. — 
3.  Single  candlestick  ( yakshdkhah ). 

4.  The  Akasdiah,  or  Camp-light;  vide  PI.  IV,  No.  4. 

Plate  VI.  The  Empebob  Axbab  wobships  fire. 

In  front  of  Akbar  twelves  candles  are  placed,  and  the  singer  of  sweet  melo- 
dies sings  to  the  praise  of  God,  as  mentioned  on  p.  49, 1.  10  ff. 

The  faces  of  the  emperor  and  the  singer  are  left  blank,  in  accordance  with 
the  Muhammadan  dislike  to  paint  likenesses  of  anything  on,  below,  or  above 
the  earth.  The  emperor  sits  in  the  position  called  duzdnii . 
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Plate  VII.  Thrones. 

1,  2.  Different  kinds  of  thrones  (aurang)  with  pillows  ( maenad ) to  lean 
against,  the  royal  umbrella  (ckatr),  and  the  footstool  (gandali). 

Plate  VIII.  The  Naqqa'rah  Kha'nah,  pp.  50,  51. 

1.  Cymbals  (*a«;).— 2.  The  large  drum  (Icuwargah  or  damdmah ). — 3,  4,  5. 
The  Karand. — 6.  The  Sumd. — 7.  The  Hindi  Sumd. — 8.  The  Nafir. — 9.  The 
Singh , or  horn. — 10.  The  Naqqdrahs . 


Plate  IX.  The  Ensigns  of  Royalty,  p.  50. 

1.  The  Jhand4,  or  Indian  flag.  “ The  Royal  standard  of  the  great  Mogul  is 

a Couchant  Lion  shadowing  part  of  the  body  of  a sun.”  Terry . 

2.  The  Kaukabah. 

3.  Sdibdn  or  A'ftdbgir. 

4.  The  Tumantoq  (from  the  Turkish  toq , or  togh,  a flag,  and  tuman  or  tumdn, 

a division  of  ten  thousand). 

5.  The  Chatr , or  (red)  royal  umbrella. 

6.  A standard,  or  *alam. 

7.  The  Chatrtoq.  As  Abulfazl  says  that  this  standard  is  smaller  than  the 

preceding,  it  is  possible  that  the  word  should  be  pronounced  chuturtoq , 
from  the  Turkish  chutur , or  chutur , short.  The  flag  is  adorned  with 
bunches  of  hair  (qvfds)  taken  from  the  tails  and  the  sides  of  the  Tibetan 
Yak. 


Plates  X & XI.  The  Imperial  Tents. 

Plate  X.  The  three  tents  on  the  top,  commencing  with  the  left,  are 
(1)  the  Shdmydnah ; (2)  A yakdari  Khargdh , or  tent  of  one  door;  (3)  the 
IhidafS,  or  tent  of  two  doors ; p.  54,  8.  Rolled  up  over  the  door  is  the  chigh ; 
p.  226,  Ain  88. 

Below  these  three  tents,  is  the  Sardpardah  and  Ghildlbdjr , p.  54.  At  the 
foot  of  the  plate  is  the  Namgirah  (pr.  dew-catcher),  with  carpet  and  pillow 
(masnad) ; p.  46. 

Plate  XL  On  the  top,  the  bdrgdh , p.  53.  Below  it,  on  the  left,  is  the 
Dudshydnah  Manzil , or  two-storied  house ; vide  PI.  IV,  No.  1.  At  the  window 
of  the  upper  story,  the  emperor  shewed  himself;  vide  Index,  darsan  and 
jharokah.  To  the  right  of  this  two-storied  tent,  is  the  Chobin  Rawatx  (as  the 
word  ought  to  be  spelt,  from  chobin , wooden,  and  rdwafi,  a square  tent),  pp.  46, 53. 
Below  it,  the  common  conical  tent,  tied  to  pegs  stuck  in  the  ground ; hence  it  is 
called  zamindoz , with  one  tent  pole  {yak-surughah , from  the  Turkish  surught  or 
surugh , a tent  pole). 

Below  is  a Zamindoz  with  two  poles  ( dusurughah ).  At  the  bottom  of  the 
plate,  to  the  left,  is  the  Mantfal,  p,  64,  6 ; and  to  the  right,  the  ’ Ajdibi , 64,  5. 
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Plate  XII.  Weapons  ; pp.  110  to  112. 

The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  numbers  on  pp.  110  to  112. 

1.  The  sword,  shamsher  (1). 

2.  The  straight  sword,  k'handah  (2). 

3,  3 a.  The  gupti  ’apd  (3). 

4.  The  broad  dagger,  jamdhar  (4). 

5.  The  bent  dagger,  khanjar  (5). 

6.  Th ejamk’hak,  or  curved  dagger  (7). 

7.  The  bent  knife,  bdnk  (8). 

8.  The  jhanbicah,  or  hiltless  dagger  (9). 

9.  The  katarah , a long  and  narrow  dagger  (10). 

10.  The  narsinkmoih  {parsing  mot’h?),  a short  and  narrow  dagger  (11). 

11.  The  bow,  kamdn  (12). 

12, 13.  The  small  bow  and  arrow,  takhsh  kamdn  and  tir  (13). 

14a.  Arrow. 

146.  The  paikankash,  or  arrow-drawer  (19). 

15.  The  quiver,  tarkash  (16). 

16.  The  lance,  naizah  (20). 

17.  The  Hindustani  lance,  barchhah  (21). 

18.  The  sank,  or  broad-headed  lance  (22). 

19,  20.  The  saintki  (23)  and  selarah  (24). 

21.  The  shushbur,  or  club.  This  I believe  to  be  the  correct  name  ( instead  of 

shashpar , p.  Ill,  No.  26),  from  shush , lungs,  and  bur , tearing. 

22.  The  axe,  tabar. 

23.  The  club,  gurz  (25).  On  p.  Ill,  No.  29,  the  word  piydzx  has  been  translated 

by  ‘ club/  and  this  seems  to  be  the  correct  meaning ; but  the  plates  in 
some  MSS.  call  * piyazi  ’ a long  knife  with  straight  back,  ending  in  a point. 

24.  The  pointed  axe,  zdghnol , i.  e.  crow-bill  (30). 

25.  The  chakar  (wheel)  and  basolah  (31). 

26.  The  double  axe,  tabar-zdghnol  (32). 

27.  The  tarangdlah  (33). 

28.  The  knife,  kdrd  (34). 

Plate  XIII.  Weapons  (continued). 

29.  The  gupti  kdrd , or  knife  concealed  in  a stick  (35). 

30.  The  whip,  qamchi  kdrd  (36). 

31.  The  clasp  knife,  chaqu  (37). 

32.  A bow,  unstrung. 

33.  The  bow  for  clay  bullets,  kamt’ha,  or  kamdn  i gurohah  (38). 

34.  The  tube,  or  pea-shooter,  tufak  i dahdn  (40). 

35.  The  pushtkhdr  (41). 

36.  A lance  called  girih-kushd , t.  e.  knot-unraveller  (43). 

37.  The  khdr  % mdhi , t.  e . fish-spine  (44). 

38.  The  sling,  gobhan  (45). 

39.  The  gajbdg'h , or  dnkus,  for  guiding  elephants  (46) ; vide  p.  129,  No.  27. 
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40.  The  shield,  sipar  (47). 

4U  Another  kind  of  shield,  dhdl  (48). 

42.  The  plain  cane  shield,  pahri , or  pharf  (50). 

43.  The  helmet,  dubalghah  (52). 

44.  The  g'hug’htcah,  a mail  coat  for  head  and  body,  in  one  piece  (55). 

46-  The  helmet,  with  protection  for  the  neck,  zirih-kuldh  (64). 

46.  The  mailed  coat,  zirih  (57). 

47.  The  mailed  coat,  with  breast-plate,  bagtar  (58). 

48.  An  armour  for  chest  and  body,  joshan  (59;. 

49.  The  breast  and  back-plates,  chahdrMnah  (60). 

Plate  XIV.  Weapons  and  abmoues  (continued). 

60.  The  coat  with  plates  and  helmet,  kot'hi  (61). 

61.  An  armour  of  the  kind  called  gddiqt  (62). 

62.  A long  coat  worn  over  the  armour,  angirk'hah  (63). 

63.  An  iron  mask,  chihrah-zirih  % dhant  (65). 

64.  A doublet  worn  over  the  armour,  chihil-qad  (67). 

65.  The  long  glove,  dastwdnah  (68). 

66.  The  email  one  is  the  mozah  i dhant,  or  iron  stocking  (71) ; and  the  large  one, 

the  rdk  (69). 

67.  The  kajem,  or  kejam,  a mailed  covering  for  the  back  of  the  horse  (72) 

68, 59.  The  artak  i kajem,  the  quilt  over  which  the  preceding  is  put  (73). 

60.  The  qashgah , or  head  protection  for  the  horse  (74). 

61.  The  kant’hah  tobhd  (07) 

62.  The  rocket,  bdn  (77). 

Plate  XV.  Ajcbab’s  machete  foe  cleaning  guns  : vide  p.  115,  Ain  38  of 
the  1st  Book. 

Plate  XVI.  Haeness  foe  horses.  Ain  52,  p.  136. 

Plate  XVII.  Games  ; pp.  303,  304. 

The  upper  figure  shews  the  board  for  ChaupaT,  p.  303,  and  the  lower  figure 
is  the  board  for  the  Chandal  Mandal  game.  Both  boards  were  made  of  all  sizes ; 
some  were  made  of  inlaid  stones  on  the  ground  in  an  open  court  yard,  as  in 
Fathpur  Sikri,  and  slave  girls  were  used  instead  of  pieces.  The  players  at 
Chandal  hlandal  sat  on  the  ground,  round  the  circumferenoe,  one  player  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  sixteen  radii. 
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Page  31,  last  lin e,for  Bahrah  read  Bahirah. 

„ 32,  line  1 ,for  Kalin  war  read  Kalanuf. 

„ 34,  note  2,  add  vide  p.  354. 

„ 55,  line  12 ,for  woolen  read  woollen. 

„ „ line  24,  for  Sirun  read  Sorun,  vide  p.  615. 

„ 57,  line  2 from  below,  for  Bhariij  read  Bahrdich. 

„ 63,  line  5,  for  king  read  kind. 

„ „ line  2b,  for  heron  read  crane. 

,,  73,  line  16,  for  chalk  read  slaked  lime. 

„ 84,  last  line,  ./or  Maruraj  (?)  read  Mararij. 

„ 85,  line  1 ,for  Indrakal  read  Indarkol. 

„ 104,  note  3,  for  III,  p.  139  read  II,  p.  278. 

„ 122,  line  22  ff,  vide  p.  618. 

„ 167,  line  24,  for  is  read  are. 

„ 174,  line  4 from  below,  for  Husain  read  Hasan. 

„ 176,  line  2b,  for  Nabatts  read  Nurtawis. 

„ 180,  line  16,  for  Puzukhotam  read  Purukbotam. 

„ 190,  line  15,  for  the  heretic  of  Jafrd&n  read  the  heretical  wizard. 

„ 226,  line  23,  far  bricklayers  read  diggers. 

„ 226,  line  bfor  p’ha  read  p’hari. 

„ 241,  line  8 from  below,  for  duashpah  read  duaspah. 

„ 273,  line  21,  for  tyranical  read  tyrannical. 

„ 274,  line  3,  for  p.  38  read  p.  33. 

„ 282,  line  10  from  below,  for  p.  225  read  p.  252. 

„ 286,  line  22,  dele  comma  after  Fathpur. 

„ 309,  line  14,  for  Sdnbbar  read  Sanbhar. 

„ „ line  15,  dele  Jodh  Bai,  and  vide  Additional  Notes,  p.  618. 

„ 310,  line  23,  for  Das  of  read  Das. 

„ „ line  33 , for  Nisar  read  unnisA 

„ 312,  line  2,  for  Ma  4ni  read  Ma'&H. 

„ 313,  line  13,  for  Husain  read  Husain,  son  of  Sult&n  Husain*Mirza. 

„ 316,  line  4,  for  Mukram  read  Mukarram. 

„ „ line  2b,  for  Barhdmpiir  read  Burhdnpur. 

„ 318,  lines  10  and  13,  for  'Abdul  Fath  read  Abulfath. 

„ „ line  9 from  below,  for  981  read  975;  vide  Proceedings,  A.  8.  Bengal,  July, 

1873. 

,,  319,  line  9,  for  at  Jagir  read  as  jagir. 

„ 322,  line  11,  for  'Abdul  read  Abul. 

„ „ line  16 ,for  981  read  980. 

„ „ line  2b,  for  Ahmadnagar  read  Ahmaddbad. 

„ 329,  line  14,  for  147  read  174. 

„ 330,  line  12,  add  “ General  Cunningham  tells  me  that  the  correct  name  is  Bidhi 
(Sansk.  Yriddhi),  not  Budi."  Vide  Iudcx. 

„ „ line  22,  for  Talbanah  read  Talambah. 

„ ,,  lines  2 and  7 from  below,  for  Ak  Mahall  read  Ag  Mahall. 

„ 331,  note  l,  for  cousin  read  uncle . 

„ 333,  line  4,  for  B&bu  read  Baba. 

„ 335,  line  1,  for  Dost  read  Daulat. 

„ „ line  3,  for  Sarkij  read  Sarkich. 

„ 338,  line  9 from  below,  for  Mecsenas  read  Maecenas. 

„ 340,  line  19,  for  Sing  Kdm  read  Sangram. 
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Page  340,  last  line,  dele  younger  son  or. 

„ 344,  line  18,  et  passim,  for  Waijur  read  Bajor. 

„ 346,  line  17,  far  Bajgorah  read  Pajkorah  (or  Panjkorah). 

„ 361,  line  13,  for  severally  read  several. 

„ „ line  20,  et  passim,  for  Gul&bi  read  Koldbi. 

„ 367,  line  7 from  below,  for  81  read  80. 

„ 368,  note  2,  dele  and  the  latter... Editors. 

„ 367,  line  lit  for  Chandr  read  Chand. 

„ 371,  line  2 from  below,  for  Uymaq  K&l  read  the  Uym&qs  of  Miyankal 
( vide  p.  620). 

„ 379,  line  20,  for  330  read  333. 

„ 383,  line  10,  for  223  read  144. 

„ 386,  line  22,  for  362  read  361. 

„ 391,  line  3 from  below,  for  Jhajhu  read  Cbajhu. 

„ 396,  line  9 and  17,  for  Tang  read  Tisang. 

„ „ line  17,  for  Tas-b a read  Tis-b a. 

„ „ line  18 /for  Sirdhaoli,  Kildodah  read  Sandh&oli,  Kailaodah. 

„ „ line  27,  for  Bbasi  read  Bhainsi. 

„ 400,  line  20,  for  Bilkari  read  Bilahri. 

„ 407,  line  14,  et  passim,  for  Bandelab  read  Bundelah. 

„ 414,  line  18,  for  salamat  read  saldmat. 

„ „ note  2,  et  passim,  for  Rahtas  read  Rohtas. 

„ „ „ for  Tamkin  read  Namakin. 

„ 419,  line  16  from  below,  for  son  of  read  son  of  Rdjah  Soja,  son  of. 

„ „ note  2,  add  “ Tod  mentions  a ‘ Kandhar’  near  Amber."  Vide  Geogr. 

Index,  K bandar. 

„ 426,  line  11  from  below,  for  ffiibah  of  Agrah,  read  near  Dibli. 

„ 427,  line  6 from  below,  for  Manqald  read  the  mangold . 

„ 437,  line  15  from  below,  for  Jamal  read  Jaldl. 

„ 440,  line  11  from  below,  for  tuqul  read  tuyul. 

„ 441,  line  11  from  below,  for  186  read  186. 

„ 448,  note,  line  l,  for  political  read  poetical. 

„ 456,  note  1,  add  vide  p.  621. 

„ 472,  note,  last  line,  for  Wall  read  Wald. 

„ 476,  line  6 from  below,  for  otb  read  7th. 

„ 478,  line  8,  for  6th  read  6th. 

„ 498,  note  1,/or  Biri  read  Bairl. 

„ 501,  line  6 from  below,  for  396  read  392. 

„ 508,  line  13  from  below,  for  Wa^i  read  Hijrf;  vide  p.  622. 

„ 614,  line  17,  for  Kingu  read  Kingrf. 

„ 539,  line  23,  for  Kapur  read  Kipiir. 

„ 646,  line  6 from  below,  for  Maldnd  read  Maulana. 

„ 667,  note,  last  line,  for  Shah  read  Khan. 
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BIOGRAPHY 

OF 

SHAIKH  ABULFAZL  I ’ALLAMI. 


Shaikh  Abul  Fazl,  Akbar’s  minister  and  friend,  was  born  at 
Agrah  on  the  6th  Muharrara,  958,*  during  the  reign  of  Isl£m  Shdh. 

The  family  to  which  he  belonged  traced  its  descent  from  Shaikh 
Mu8&,  Abul  Fazl's  fifth  ancestor,  who  lived  in  the  9th  century  of  the 
Hijrah  in  Siwistdn  (Sindh),  at  a place  called  Rel  (dij)  . In  “ this 
pleasant  village  " Shaikh  Musa’s  children  and  grandchildren  re- 
mained till  the  beginning  of  the  1 Oth  century,  when  Shaikh  Khizr, 
the  then  head  of  the  family,  following  the  yearnings  of  a heart  imbued 
with  mystic  lore,  emigrated  to  Hindustan.  There  he  travelled  about 
visiting  those  who,  attracted  by  God,  are  known  to  the  world  for  not 
knowing  it ; and  after  passing  a short  time  in  Hij4z  with  the  Arabian 
tribe,  to  which  the  family  had  originally  belonged,  he  returned  to  India, 
and  settled  at  Nagor,  N.  W.  of  Ajmir,  where  he  lived  in  the  company  of 
the  pious,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  Mir  Sayyid  Yahyfi,  of  Bukh6r&. 

The  title  of  Shaikh,  which  all  the  members  of  the  family  bore,  was 
to  keep  up  among  them  the  remembrance  of  the  home  of  the  ancestors. 

Not  long  afterwards,  in  911,  Shaikh  Mub&rak,  Abul  Fazl’s  father, 
was  born.  Mub&rak  was  not  Shaikh  Ehizr’s  eldest  child : several 
children  had  been  born  before  and  had  died,  and  Khizr  rejoicing 
at  the  birth  of  another  son,  called  him  Mub&rak,  i.  e.,  the  blessed,  in 
allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  hope  which  Isl&m  holds  out  to  the  believers, 
that  children  gone  before  bless  those  born  after  them,  and  pray  to  God 
for  the  continuance  of  their  earthly  life. 

Shaikh  Mub&rak,  at  the  early  age  of  four,  gave  abundant  proofs  of 
intellectual  strength,  and  fashioned  his  character  and  leanings  in  the 
company  of  one  Shaikh  ’A tan  (c^),  who  was  of  Turkish  extraction  and 


1 


* 14th  January,  1651. 
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had  come  daring  the  reign  of  Sikandar  Lodi  to  Ndgor,  where  he  lived 
in  the  service  of  Shaikh  S&l&r,  and  died,  it  is  said,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Shaikh  Khizr  had  now  resolved 
permanently  to  settle  at  N6gor,  and  with  the  view  of  bringing  a few 
relations  to  his  adopted  home,  he  returned  once  more  to  Siwist&n.  His 
sudden  death  during  the  journey  left  the  family  at  Nagor  in  great  dis- 
tress; and  a f »mine  which  broke  out  at  the  same  time,  stretched  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  on  the  barren  sands  of  the  surrounding  desert, 
and  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  at  Nagor  only  Mubarak  and  his 
mother  survived. 

Mub&rak  grew  up  progessing  in  knowledge  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  those  encyclopedial  attainments,  for  which  he  afterwards  became 
so  famous.  He  soon  felt  the  wish  and  the  necessity  to  complete  his 
education  and  visit  the  great  teachers  of  other  parts  ; but  love  to  his 
mother  kept  him  in  his  native  town,  where  he  continued  his  studies, 
guided  by  the  teachings  of  the  great  saint  Khwajah  Ahrar,* * * §  to  which 
his  attention  had  been  directed.  However,  when  his  mother  died, 
and  when  about  the  same  time  the  Maldeo  disturbances  broke  out.  Mu- 
b&rak  carried  out  his  wish,  aud  went  to  Ahmad&bad  in  Gujarat, 
either  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  town  itself,  or  by  that  of  the  shrine 
of  his  countryman  Ahmad  of  Khattu.f  In  Ahmadab&d,  he  found  a 
second  father  in  the  learned  Shaikh  Abul  Fazl,  a khajtib,  or  preacher,  from 
Kazarun  in  Persia,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  men  of  reputa- 
tion, as  Shaikh  ’Umar  of  Tattah  and  Shaikh  Yusuf.  After  a stay  of 
several  years,  he  returned  to  Hindustan,  and  settled,  on  the  6th  Muhar- 
ram,  950,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jamuna,  opposite  Agrah,  near  the 
Charbagh  "Villa. J which  Babar  had  built,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  saintly  Mir  liaffuddin  Safawi  of  Inju  (Shirdz),  among  whose  dis- 
ciples Mub&rak  took  a distinguished  place.  It  was  here  that  Mubarak's 
two  eldest  sons,  Shaikh  Abul  Faiz,§  and  four  years  later,  Shaikh  Abul- 
Fazl,  were  born.  Mubarak  had  now  reached  the  age  of  fifty,  and  resolv- 
ed to  remain  at  Agrah,  the  capital  of  the  empire ; nor  did  the  years 
of  extraordinary  drought  which  preceded  the  first  year  of  Akbar’s  reign, 


* Died  at  Samarqand,  29th  Rabf  I,  895,  or  20th  February,  1490. 

t Vide  p.  607,  note.  Ahmad  of  Khaftu  is  buried  at  Sark’hich  near  Ahmadabid. 
He  died  in  849  (A.  D.  1445). 

J Later  called  Hasht  Bihisht,  or  the  Niirafshdn  Gardens.  It  is  now  called  the 
Ram  B&gh. 

§ Born  A.H.  954,  or  A.D.  1547.  Vide  p.  490. 
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and  the  dreadful  plague,  which  in  963  broke  out  in  Agrah  and  caused  a 
great  dispersion  among  the  population,  incline  him  to  settle  elsewhere. 

The  universality  of  learning  which  distinguished  Mubarak  attracted 
a large  number  of  disciples,  and  displayed  itself  in  the  education  he 
gave  his  sons  ; and  the  filial  piety  with  which  Abul  Fazl  in  numerous 
passages  of  his  works  speaks  of  his  father,  and  the  testimony  of  hostile 
writers  as  Badaoni,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  Mubarak's  comprehensive- 
ness that  laid  in  Abul  Faiz  and  Abul  Fazl  the  foundation  of  those 
cosmopolitan  and,  to  a certain  extent,  anti-Islamitic  views,  for  which 
both  brothers  have  been  branded  by  Muhammadan  writers  as  atheists, 
or  as  Hindus,  or  as  sun  worshippers,  and  as  the  chief  causes  of  Akbar's 
apostacy  from  Islam. 

A few  years  before  963  A.  H.,  during  the  Afghan  rule,  Shaikh 
Mubarak  had,  to  his  worldly  disadvantage,  attached  himself  to  a reli- 
gious movement,  which  had  first  commenced  about  the  year  9 JO,  and 
which  continued  under  various  phases  during  the  whole  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  movement  was  suggested  by  the  approach  of  the  first 
millennium  of  Islam.  According  to  an  often  quoted  prophecy,  the  latter 
days  of  Islam  are  to  be  marked  by  a general  decadence  in  political 
power  and  in  morals,  which  on  reaching  its  climax  is  to  be  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  Imfim  Mahdi,  ‘ the  Lord  of  the  period’,* *  who  will  re- 
store the  sinking  faith  to  its  pristine  freshness.  Christ  also  is  to  appear  ; 
and  after  all  men,  through  his  instrumentality,  have  been  led  to  Islam, 
the  day  of  judgment  will  commence.  Regarding  this  promised  per- 
sonage, the  Rauzat  ul-Aimmah,  a Persian  work  on  the  lives  of  the 
twelve  Im&ms,t  has  the  following  passage — 

Muslim,  Abu  Daiid,  Nisai,  Baihaqi,  and  other  collectors  of  the  tradi- 
tional sayings  of  the  Prophet,  state  that  the  Prophet  once  said,  “ Muhammad 
Mahdi  shall  be  of  my  family  and  of  the  descendants  of  Fatimah  [the  Pro- 
phet’s daughter  and  wife  of  ’All].”  And  Ahmad,  Abu  Daud,  Tirmizi,  and 
Ibn  Majah  state  that  the  Prophet  at  some  other  time  said,  “ When  of 
time  one  day  shall  be  left,  God  shall  raise  up  a man  from  among  my 
descendants,  who  shall  fill  the  world  with  justice,  just  as  before  him  the 
world  was  full  of  oppression  and  again,  “ The  world  shall  not  come  to 


• f ahib  i zaman.  He  is  the  12th  Imam.  The  first  eleven  succeeded  the  Prophet. 

• Mahdi  (which  in  India  is  wrongly  pronounced  Mehgdi  , 1 myrtle’  ) means  1 guided*; 
Had)  means  * a guide’. 

f By  Sayyid  Tzzat  ’All,  son  of  Sayyid  Pir  Ali  of  Rasulpur.  Lithographed  at 
Lak’hnau,  1271,  A.  H.,  144  pp.,  royal  8vo. 
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an  end  till  the  King  of  the  earth  shall  appear,  who  is  a man  of  my  family, 
and  whose  name  is  the  same  as  mine.”  Further,  Ahmad  and  other  collec- 
tors assert  that  the  Prophet  once  said,  “ Muhammad  Mahdi  belongs  to  my 
family,  eight  and  nine  years.”  Accordingly,  people  believe  in  the  coming 
of  Mahdi.  But  there  is  also  a party  in  Islam  who  say  that  Imdm  Mahdi 
has  already  come  into  the  world  and  exists  at  present : his  patronymic  is  Abul 
Qasim,  and  his  epithets  are  44  the  elect,  the  stablisher,  Mahdi,  the  expected, 
the  Lord  of  the  age.”  In  the  opinion  of  this  party,  he  was  born  at  Surra- 
man-raa  [near  Baghdad]  on  the  23rd  Ramazan,  258,  and  in  265  he  came  to 
his  Sardabah  [prop.  4 a cool  place/  4 a summer  villa’],  and  disappeared  whilst 
in  his  residence.  In  the  book  entitled  4 Shaw&hid’  it  is  said  that  when  he 
was  born,  he  had  on  his  right  arm  the  words  written,  4 Say,  the  truth  has 
come  and  error  has  vanished,  surely  error  is  vanishing’  [Qoran,  xvii,  83].  It 
is  also  related  that  when  he  was  born  into  the  world,  he  came  on  his  knees, 
pointed  with  his  fingers  to  heaven,  sneezed,  and  said,  <4  Praise  be  to  God, 
the  Lord  of  the  world.”  Some  one  also  has  left  an  account  of  a visit  to 
Imam  Hasan  ’Askar!  [the  eleventh  Imam],  whom  he  asked,  44  0 son  of  the 
Prophet,  who  will  be  Khalifah  and  Im&m  after  thee  ?”  ’Askar!  thereupon 
went  into  his  room,  and  after  some  time  came  back  with  a child  on  his  shoul- 
ders, that  had  a face  like  the  full  moon  and  might  have  been  three  years 
old,  and  said  to  the  man, 44  If  thou  hadst  not  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
He  would  not  have  shewn  you  this  child  : his  name  is  that  of  the  Prophet, 
and  so  is  his  patronymic.”  The  sect  who  believe  Mahdi  to  be  alive  at 
present,  say  that  he  rules  over  cities  in  the  far  west,  and  he  is  even  said  to 
have  children.  God  alone  knows  the  truth  ! 

The  alleged  prophecies  of  the  Founder  regarding  the  advent  of  the 
Restorer  of  the  Faith,  assumed  a peculiar  importance  when  Isl&m 
entered  on  the  century  preceding  the  first  millennium,  and  the  learned 
everywhere  agitated  the  question  till  at  last  the  Mahdi  movement 
assumed  in  India*  a definite  form  through  the  teaching  of  Mir  Sayyid 
Muhammad,  son  of  Mir  Sayyid  Khan,  of  Jaunpdr.  This  man  was  a 


* Bad&oni,  in  his  * Naj&turrashid,*  gives  a few  particulars  regarding  the  same 
movement  in  Badakhsh&n,  from  where  the  idea  seems  to  have  spread  over  Persia  and  In- 
dia. In  Badakhsh&n,  it  was  commenced  by  Sayyid  Muhammad  Nurbakhsh,  a pupil 
of  Abu  Is-hdq  Khatlani,  who  gained  numerous  adherents  and  created  such  disturbances, 
that  troops  were  sent  against  him.  He  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Tr&q,  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  which  country  he  is  said  to  have  gained  thirty  thousaud  followers. 
He  had  often  to  fight  with  the  governors,  but  defied  them  all.  Baddoni  has  preserved 
a copy  of  the  proclamation  which  Nurbakhsh  sent  unto  ail  the  saints.  One  of  his 
disciples  was  Shaikh  Muhammad  L&hiji,  the  commentator  of  the  4 Gulshau  i Raz.' 
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descendant  of  the  Prophet,  and  bore  big  name ; the  fall  of  Jaunpur 
was  to  him  a sign  that  the  latter  days  had  come  ; extraordinary  events 
which  looked  like  miracles,  marked  his  career ; and  a voice  from  heaven 
had  whispered  to  him  the  words,  “ Anta  Mahdi,”  ‘ thou  art  Mahdi/ 
Some  people  indeed  say  that  Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad  did  not  mean  to 
declare  that  he  was  the  promised  Mahdi ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
insisted  on  his  mission  as  the  Lord  of  the  Age.  He  gained  many  ad- 
herents, chiefly  through  his  great  oratorical  powers,  but  pressed  by 
enemies  he  went  to  Gujar&t,  where  he  found  an  adherent'  in  Sult&n 
Mahmud  I.  From  Gujarat  he  proceeded,  at  the  request  of  the  king  and  to 
the  joy  of  numerous  enemies,  on  a pilgrimage  to  Makkah.  From  there 
also  he  seems  to  have  been  driven  away.  On  his  return,  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that  his  teaching  was  vexatious,  and  he  said  to  the  disciples 
that  accompanied  him,  “ God  has  removed  from  my  heart  the  burden  of 
Mahdi.  It  I safely  return,  I shall  recant  all.”  But  when  he  reached 
the  town  of  Farah  in  Balochistan,  where  his  arrival  had  created  a great 
sensation,  he  died  (911,  A.  H.  ; 1505,  A.  D.).  His  tomb  became  a 
place  of  general  pilgrimage,  although  Shah  Isma  il  and  Sh&h  Jahm&sp 
tried  to  destroy  it.  The  movement,  however,  continued.  Some  of  his 
followers  adhered  to  their  belief  that  he  was  Mahdi ; and  even  the 
histo  ian  Badaoni,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  the  cause,  speaks  of 
him  as  of  a great  saint. 

Other  Mahdis  appeared  in  various  parts  of  India.  In  956  (A.  D., 
1549),  a Mahdi  of  great  pretensions  arose  in  Bianah,  S.W.  of  A'grah, 
in  the  person  of  Shaikh  'Alai.  This  man  was  a Bangui  Musalmdn. 
His  father  had  been  looked  upon  in  his  country  as  a learned  saint,  and 
after  visiting  Makkah,  he  had  settled,  in  935,  with  his  younger  brother 
Na5rullah,  likewise  a learned  man,  at  Bianah,  where  they  soon  became 
respected  and  influential  men.  Shaikh  ’Alai  had  shewn  from  his  youth 
the  learning  of  the  lawyer  and  the  rigour  of  the  saint ; and  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  gathered  numerous  pupils  arouod  himself.  ‘But  the 
love  of  power  issues  at  last  from  the  heads  of  the  just,’  and  on  the  day 
of  the  ’ I'd , he  kicked  an  influential  Shaikh  from  his  huudah , and, 
supported  by  his  brothers  and  elder  relatives,  he  proclaimed  that  he 
alone  was  worthy  of  being  the  Shaikh  of  the  town. 

About  the  same  time,  one  Miyan  ’Abdullah,  a Niyazi  Afghan  and 
disciple  of  Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad  of  Jaunpur,  arrived  from  Makkah, 
and  settled  at  a retired  spot  near  Bi&nah.  Like  his  master,  he  was  a 
man  of  oratorical  powers  and  was  given  to  street  preaching ; and  in  a 
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short  time  he  gained  numerous  followers  among  the  woodcutters  and 
water-carriers.  Shaikh  ’Alai  also  was  overawed  by  the  impressive 
addresses  of  Miyan  ’Abdullah ; he  gave  up  teachiug  and  struggling  for 
local  influence,  turned  faqir,  told  his  wife  either  to  follow  him  to  the 
wilderness  or  to  go,  distributed  his  whole  property,  even  his  books, 
among  the  poor  adherents  of  the  Niyazi,  and  joined  the  fraternity 
which  they  had  formed.  The  brethren  had  established  among  them- 
selves community  of  property,  divided  the  earnings  obtained  by 
begging,  and  gave  up  all  work,  because  it  was  said  in  the  Qoran, 
4 Let  not  men  be  allured  by  trade  or  selling  to  give  up  meditating  on 
God.’  Religious  meetings,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prepare  people 
for  the  advent  of  the  promised  Mahdi,  were  daily  held  after  the  five 
prayers,  which  the  brethren  said  together,  and  wherever  they  went  they 
appeared  armed  to  the  teeth.  They  soon  felt  strong  enough  to  interfere 
with  municipal  matters,  and  inspected  the  baz&rs  and  removed  by  force  all 
articles  forbidden  in  the  law,  defying  the  magistrates,  if  opposad  to  them, 
or  assisting  them,  if  of  their  opinion.  Their  ranks  increased  daily,  and 
matters  in  Bianah  had  come  to  such  a pass,  that  fathers  separated  them- 
selves from  their  children  and  husbands  from  their  wives.  Shaikh 
’Alai’s  former  position  and  the  thoroughness  of  his  conversion  had  given 
him  the  rank  of  second  leader ; in  fact,  he  soon  outdid  Miyan  ’Abdullah 
in  earnestness  and  successful  conversions,  and  the  latter  at  last  tried 
to  rid  himself  of  his  rival  by  sending  him  with  six  or  seven  hundred 
armed  men  towards  Makkah.  ’Al&i  marched  with  his  band  over  Bas&- 
war  to  Khaw^pur,  converting  and  preaching  on  the  way,  but  on  account 
of  some  obstacles  they  all  returned  to  Bianah. 

Shaikh  ’Alai’s  fame  at  last  reached  the  ear  of  Isl&m  Sh&h,  who 
summoned  him  to  Agrah ; and  although  the  king  was  resolved  to  put 
him  to  death  as  a dangerous  demagogue,  and  was  even  offended  at  the 
rude  way  in  which  ’Alai  behaved  in  his  presence,  he  was  so  charmed 
by  an  impromptu  address  which  'Alai  delivered  on  the  vanities  of  the 
world  and  the  pharisaism  of  the  learned,  that  he  sent  cooked  provisions 
to  ’Alai’s  men.  To  the  amusement  of  the  Afghan  nobles  and  generals  at 
court,  ’Al&i  on  another  occasion  defeated  the  learned  on  questions 
connected  with  the  advent  of  Mahdi,  and  Islam  Shah  was  day  after  day 
informed  that  another  of  his  nobles  had  gone  to  ’Alai’s  meetings  and 
had  joined  the  new  sect. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Shaikh  Mub&rak  also  became  a c disciple,’ 
and  professed  Mahdawi  ideas.  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  joined  the  sect 
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from  religious  or  from  political  motives,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  brethren  was  to  break  up  the  party  of  the  learned  at  Court,  at  whose 
head  Makhdum  ill  Mulk  stood  ; but  whatever  may  have  been  his  reason,  the 
result  was,  that  Makhdum  became  his  inveterate  enemy,  deprived  him 
of  grants  of  land,  made  him  flee  for  his  life,  and  persecuted  him  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  till  M ubarak's  sons  turned  the  tables  on  him  and 
procured  his  banishment.* * 

The  learned  at  Court,  however,  were  not  to  be  baffled  by  ’Al&f  s 
success,  and  Makhd  urn's  influence  was  so  great,  that  he  at  last  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  banish  the  Shaikh.  ’Alai  and  his  followers  readily  obeyed 
the  command,  and  set  out  for  the  Dak’hin.  Whilst  at  Handiah  on  the 
Narbada,  the  frontier  of  Islam  Sh&h’s  empire,  they  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing Bah&r  Kh&n  A’zam  Humayun  and  half  his  army,  and  the  king 
on  hearing  of  this  last  success  cancelled  his  orders  and  recalled  Shaikh 
’Alai. 


# ‘Makhdum  ul-Mulk’  was  the  title  of  ’Abdullah  of  Sultanpur,  regarding  whom 
the  reader  may  consult  the  inde*  for  references.  The  following  biographical  notice 
from  the  Khazinatul  Apfia  (Lahor,  pp.  443,  464)  shews  the  opinion  of  good  Suunis 
regarding  Makhdum. 

* Maulana  'Abdullah  An$&ri  of  Sultanpur  belongs  to  the  most  distinguished 
learned  men  and  saints  of  India.  He  was  a Chishti  in  his  religious  opinions.  From 
the  time  of  Slier  Shah  till  the  reign  of  Akbar,  he  had  the  title  of  * Makhduin-ul-Mulk' 
{prop,  served  by  the  empire).  He  was  learned  in  the  law  and  austere  in  practice. 
He  zealously  persecuted  heretics.  When  Akbar  commenced  his  religious  innovations 
and  converted  people  to  his  1 Divine  Faith’ and  sunworship,  ordering  them  to  substitute 
for  the  creed  the  words  ‘ There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Akbar  is  the  viceregent 
of  God/  Mauland  ’Abdullah  opposed  the  emperor.  Driven  at  last  from  Court,  he 
retired  to  a mosque  ; but  Akbar  said  that  the  mosque  belonged  to  his  realm,  and  he 
should  go  to  another  country.  Makhdum  therefore  went  to  Makkah.  On  his 
return  to  India,  Akbar  had  him  poisoned.  He  has  written  several  works,  as  the 

Kashf  ul-ghummah  ; the  J||  Asp,  'Iff at  ul-Anbiya , the 
JBdinhdj  uddtn , & c.  He  was  poisoned  in  A.  H.  1006. 

' His  son  H6ji  ’Abdul  Karim  went  after  the  death  of  his  father  to  L6hor,  where 
he  became  a religious  guide.  He  died  in  1045,  and  lies  buried  at  Labor,  near 
the  Zib-unnisa  Villa,  at  Mauza’  Kot.  His  sons  were  Shaikh  Yahya,  Jl&h  Nur,  'Abdul 
Haq  and  A’la  Huzur.  Shaikh  Yahy&,  like  his  father,  wrought  miracles.’ 

In  this  account  the  date  is  wrong  ; for  Makhdum  ul-Mulk  died  in  990,  and  as 
Badaonl,  Makhdhm’s  supporter,  says  nothing  of  poison  (Bad.  II.,  311),  the  statement 
of  the  Khazlnat  ul  A$fia  may  be  rejected.  Baddoni  also  says  that  Makhdum ’s  sons 
were  worthless  men. 

The  titles  of  Makhdum  ul-Mulk’s  works  are  not  correctly  given  either ; vide 
p.  544. 
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About  the  same  time  (955),  Isl&m  Sh&h  left  Agrah,  in  order  to  put 
down  disturbances  iu  the  Punjab  caused  by  certain  Niy&zi  Afghans, 
and  when  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bi&nah,  Makhdum  ul-Mulk 
drew  the  king's  attention  to  Miy&n  ’Abdullah  Niyazi,  who  after  Shaikh 
’Alai’s  departure  for  the  Dak’hin  roamed  about  in  the  hills  of  the  Bianah 
district  with  three  or  four  hundred  armed  men,  and  was  known  to  poss- 
ess great  influence  over  men  of  his  own  clan,  and  consequently  over  the 
Niyazi  rebels  in  the  Panj&b.  Islam  Shah  ordered  the  governor  of  Bia- 
nah, who  had  become  a Mahdawi,  to  bring  Miyan  ’Abdullah  to  him. 
The  governor  advised  his  religious  leader  to  conceal  himself ; but 
Miy£n  ’Abdullah  boldly  appeared  before  the  king,  and  so  displeased 
him  by  his  neglect  of  etiquette,  that  Islam  Shah  gave  orders  to  beat 
him  to  death.  The  king  watched  on  horseback  for  an  hour  the  exe- 
cution of  the  punishment,  and  only  left  when  Miy&n  ’Abdullah  lay  ap- 
parently lifeless  on  the  ground.  But  he  was  with  much  care  brought 
back  to  life.  He  concealed  himself  for  a long  time,  renounced  all  Mah- 
dawi  principles,  and  got  as  late  as  993  [A.  D.,  1585]  from  Akbar 
a freehold,  because  he,  too,  had  been  one  of  Makhddm  ul-Mulk’s 
victims.  He  died  more  than  ninety  years  old,  in  1000,  at  Sarhind.* 

Isl&m  Sh&h  after  quelling  the  Niyazi  disturbances,  returned 
to  Agrah,  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  his  presence  was  again 
required  in  the  Panjab,  and  it  was  there  that  Shaikh  ’Alai  joined 
the  royal  camp.  When  IsUm  Shah  saw  the  Shaikh,  he  said  to  him  in 
a low  voice,  “ Whisper  into  my  ear  that  you  recant,  and  I will  not 
trouble  you.”  But  Shaikh  ’Alai  would  not  do  so,  and  Islam  Shah,  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  authority,  ordered  a menial  to  give  him  by 
way  of  punishment  a few  cuts  with  the  whip  in  his  presence.  Shaikh 
’Al&i  had  then  scarcely  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the  plague,  which  for 
several  years  had  been  raging  in  India,  and  had  a few  badly  healed  wounds 
on  his  neck.  Whilst  he  got  the  cuts,  one  of  the  wounds  broke  open,  and 
’A1 fainted  and  died.  His  body  was  now  thrown  under  the  feet  of  an 
elephant,  and  orders  were  given  that  no  one  should  bury  him,  when 
all  at  once,  to  the  terror  of  the  whole  camp  and  the  king  who  believed 

* Badaont  visited  him  in  Sarhind,  and  it  was  from  'Abdullah  that  he  heard  of  Mir 
Sayyid  Muhammad’s  repentance  before  death.  Among  other  things,  ’Abdullah  also  told 
him  that  after  the  Mir’s  death  in  Farah,  a well-known  mao  of  that  town  seized  on 
lands  belonging  to  Balochis  and  proclaimed  himself  Christ ; and  he  added  that  he 
had  known  no  less  than  thirteen  men  ot  respectable  parentage,  who  had  likewise  claimed 
to  be  Christ 
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that  the  last  day  had  dawned,  a most  destructive  cyolone  broke  forth. 
When  the  storm  abated,  ’Al&i’s  body  was  found  literally  buried  among 
roses  and  other  flowers,  and  an  order  was  now  forthcoming  to  have  the 
corpse  interred.  This  happened  in  957  [A.  D.,  1550].  People  prophesied 
the  quick  end  of  Isl&m  Sh&h  and  the  downfal  of  his  house.* 

Makhdum  ul-Mulk  was  never  popular  after  that 
The  features  common  to  all  Mahdawi  movements,  are  (1)  that  the 
preachers  of  the  latter  days  were  men  of  education  and  of  great  oratorical 
powers,  which  gave  them  full  sway  over  the  multitudes ; and  (2)  that 
the  M&hdawis  assumed  a hostile  position  to  the  le%rned  men  who  held 
office  at  Court.  Islam  has  no  state  clergy ; but  we  find  a counterpart 
to  our  hierarchical  bodies  in  the  ’Ulam&s  about  Court,  from  whom  the 
Sadrs  of  the  provinces,  the  Mir  ’Adis,  Muftis,  and  Qizis  were  appointed. 
At  Dihli  and  Agrah,  the  body  of  the  learned  had  always  consisted  of 
stanch  Sunnis,  who  believed  it  their  duty  to  keep  the  kings  straight. 
How  great  their  influence  was,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  of  all  Mu- 
hammadan emperors  only  Akbar,  and  perhaps  ’Al&uddin  Khilji,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  this  haughty  set 

The  death  of  Shaikh  ’Al&i  was  a great  triumph  for  the  Court  ’Ula- 
rods,  and  a vigorous  persecution  of  all  Mahdawi  disciples  was  the  imme- 
diate result.  The  persecutions  lasted  far  into  Akbar’s  reign.  They 
abated  only  fora  short  time  when  the  return  of  Humdyun  and  the 
downfal  of  the  Afgh&n  power  brought  about  a violent  political  crisis, 
during  which  the  learned  first  thought  of  their  own  safety,  well 
knowing  that  Hum&yun  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Shi’ism  ; but  when 
Akbar  was  firmly  established,  and  the  court  at  Agrah,  after  the  fall  of 
Bair&m  Kh&n,  who  was  a Shi’ah,  again  teemed  with  Hindustani  Sun- 
nis, the  persecutions  commenced.  The  hatred  of  the  court  party 
against  Shaikh  Mub&rak  especially  rose  to  such  a height,  that  Shaikh 
’Abdunnabi  and  Makhdum  ul-Mulk  represented  to  the  emperor  that 
inasmuch  as  Mubarak  also  belonged  to  the  Mahdawis  and  was,  therefore, 
not  only  himself  damned,  but  led  also  others  into  damnation,  he  deserved 
to  be  killed.  They  even  obtained  an  order  to  bring  him  before  the 


# The  circumstances  connected  with  ’Alii’s  death  resemble  the  end  of  Sidl  Muiah 
daring  the  reign  of  Jalal-uddfn  Firfiz  Shah. 

The  place  in  the  Panjab,  where  the  scene  took  place,  is  called  Ban.  (Bad.  I.,  408.) 

He  fact  that  Badaoni  spent  his  youth  at  Basawar  near  Biinah,  ».e.,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Mahdawf  movement,  accounts  perhaps  for  his  adherence,  throughout  his 
life,  to  Mahdawi  principles. 
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emperor.  Mubarak  wisely  fled  from  Agrah,  only  leaving  behind  him 
some  furniture  for  his  enemies  to  reek  their  revenge  on.  Concealing 
himself  for  a time,  he  applied  to  Shaikh  Salim  Chishti  of  Fathpur  Sikri 
for  intercession  ; but  being  advised  by  him  to  withdraw  to  Gujarat,  he 
implored  the  good  offices  of  Akbar’s  foster-brother,  the  generous  Khan  i 
A’zam  Mfrza  Kokah,  who  succeeded  in  allaying  all  doubts  in  the  mind  of 
the  emperor  by  dwelling  on  the  poverty  of  the  Shaikh  and  on  the  fact 
that,  different  from  his  covetous  accusers,  he  had  not  cost  the  state  any- 
thing by  way  of  freeholds,  and  thus  obtained  at  least  security  for  him 
and  his  family.  M^ibdrak  some  time  afterwards  applied  indeed  for  a 
grant  of  land  for  his  son  Abul  Faiz,  who  had  already  acquired  literary 
fame,  though  he  was  only  twenty  years  old,  and  waited  personally 
with  his  son  on  Shaikh  ’Abdunnabf.  But  the  latter,  in  his  theological 
pride,  turned  them  out  his  office  as  men  suspected  of  Mahdawf  leanings 
and  Shiah  tendencies.  Even  in  the  12th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  when 
Faizi’s  poems*  had  been  noticed  at  court, — Akbar  then  lay  before  Chi  tor — 
and  a summons  had  been  sent  to  the  young  poet  to  present  himself  before 
his  sovereign,  the  enemies  at  Agrah  saw  in  the  invitation  a sign  of  ap- 
proaching doom,  and  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  secure  the  victim  this 
time.  The  governor  thereupon  sent  a detachment  of  Mughul  soldiers 
to  surround  Mubarak’s  house.  Faizi  was  accidentally  away  from  home, 
and  the  soldiers  suspecting  a conspiracy,  subjected  Mubarak  to  various 
sorts  of  ill-treatment ; and  when  Faizi  at  last  came,  he  was  carried  off 
by  force  to  Chitor.f  Nor  did  his  fears  for  his  father  and  his  own  life 
vanish,  till  his  favourable  reception  at  court  convinced  him  both  of 
Abkar’s  good  will  and  the  blindness  of  his  personal  enemies. 

Abul  Fazl  had  in  the  meantime  grown  up  zealously  studying  under 
the  care  of  his  father.  The  persecutions  which  Shaikh  Mubarak  had  to 
suffer  for  his  Mahdawf  leanings  at  the  hands  of  the  learned  at  Court, 
did  not  fail  to  make  a lasting  impression  on  his  young  mind.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  this  school  of  misfortune  that  Abul  Fazl  learned 
the  lesson  of  toleration,  the  practice  of  which  in  later  years  formed  the 
basis  of  Akbar’s  friendship  for  him  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
pressure  of  circumstances  stimulated  him  to  unusual  exertions  in  study- 
ing, which  subsequently  enabled  him  during  the  religious  discussions 
at  Court  to  lead  the  opposition  and  overthrow  by  superior  learning  and 


* Abul  Faiz  wrote  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  Faizi. 

t 20th  Rabf  I,  975,  or  24th  September,  1567,  The  ode  which  Faizi  presented 
will  be  found  in  the  Akbarnamah. 
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broader  sentiments  the  clique  of  the  ’Ulamds,  whom  Akbar  hated  so 
much. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  showed  the  mental  precocity  so  often  obser- 
ved in  Indian  boys  ; he  had  read  works  on  all  branches  of  those  sciences 
which  go  by  the  name  of  hikami  and  naqli , or  tna’qul  and  tnanquL* 
Following  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  he  commenced  to  teach  long  before 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty.  An  incident  is  related  to  shew  how 
extensive  even  at  that  time  his  reading  was.  A manuscript  of  the  rare 
work  of  Iffahani  happened  to  fall  into  his  hands.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, one  half  of  each  page,  vertically  downwards  from  top  to  bottom, 
was  rendered  illegible,  or  was  altogether  destroyed,  by  fire.  Abul  Fazl, 
determined  to  restore  so  rare  a book,  cut  away  the  burnt  portions,  pasted 
new  paper  to  each  page,  and  then  commenced  to  restore  the  missing 
halves  of  each  line,  in  which  attempt  after  repeated  thoughtful  perusals 
he  succeeded.  Some  time  afterwards,  a complete  copy  of  the  same  work 
turned  up,  and  on  comparison  it  was  found  that  in  many  places  there 
were  indeed  different  words,  and  in  a few  passages  new  proofs  even  had 
been  adduced  ; but  on  the  whole  the  restored  portion  presented  so  many 
points  of  extraordinary  coincidence,  that  his  friends  were  not  a little 
astonished  at  the  thoroughness  with  which  Abul  Fazl  had  worked  himself 
into  the  style  and  mode  of  thinking  of  a difficult  author. 

Abul  Fazl  was  so  completely  taken  up  with  study  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  life  of  a recluse  to  the  unstable  patronage  of  the  great  and 
to  the  bondage  which  attendance  at  court  in  those  days  rendered  inevita- 
ble. But  from  the  time  Faizi  had  been  asked  by  Akbar  to  attend  the 
court,  hopes  of  a brighter  future  dawned,  and  Abul  Fazl,  who  had 
then  completed  his  seventeenth  year,  saw  in  the  encouragement  held 
out  by  the  emperor,  in  spite  of  Mub&rak’s  numerous  enemies  at  court,  a 
guarantee  that  patient  toil,  on  his  part,  too,  would  not  remain  without 
fruit.  The  skill  with  which  Faizi  in  the  meantime  acquired  and  retained 
Akbar’s  friendship,  prepared  the  way  for  Abul  Fazl ; and  when  the  latter, 
in  the  very  end  of  981  (beginning  of  1574,  A.  D.),  was  presented  to 
Akbar  as  Faizfs  brother,  the  reception  was  so  favorable  that  he  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  leading  a life  among  manuscripts.  “ As  fortune  did  not 
at  first  assist  me,”  says  Abul  Fazl  in  the  Akbarn£mah,  “ I almost 
became  selfish  and  conceited,  and  resolved  to  tread  the  path  of 
proud  retirement.  The  number  of  pupils  that  I had  gathered  around 


# Page  540,  note. 
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me,  served  but  to  increase  my  pedantry.  In  fact,  the  prida  of  learning 
had  made  my  brain  drunk  with  the  idea  of  seclusion.  Happily  for 
myself,  when  I passed  the  nights  in  lonely  spots  with  true  seekers  after 
truth,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  such  as  are  empty-handed,  but  rich  in 
mind  and  heart,  my  eyes  were  opened  and  I saw  the  selfishness  and 
covetousness  of  the  so-called  learned.  The  advice  of  my  father  with 
difficulty  kept  me  back  from  outbreaks  of  folly ; my  mind  had  no 
rest,  and  my  heart  felt  itself  drawn  to  the  sages  of  Mongolia  or  to  the 
hermits  on  Lebanon ; I longed  for  interviews  with  the  lamas  of  Tibet 
or  with  the  pddna  of  Portugal,  and  I would  gladly  sit  with  the 
priests  of  the  P&rsis  and  the  learned  of  the  Zendavesta.  I was  sick  of  the 
learned  of  my  own  land.  My  brother  and  other  relatives  then  advised 
me  to  attend  the  Court,  hoping  that  I would  find  in  the  emperor  a leader 
to  the  sublime  world  of  thought.  In  vain  did  L at  first  resist  their  ad- 
monitions. Happy,  indeed,  am  I now  that  I have  found  in  my  sovereign 
a guide  to  the  world  of  action  and  a comforter  i u lonely  retirement  ; in 
him  meet  my  longing  after  faith  and  my  desire  to  do  my  appointed 
work  in  the  world ; he  is  the  orient  where  the  light  of  form  and  ideal 
dawns  ; and  it  is  he  who  has  taught  me  that  the  work  of  the  world, 
multifarious  as  it  is,  may  yet  harmonize  with  the  spiritual  unity  of  truth. 
I was  thus  presented  at  Court.  As  I had  no  worldly  treasures  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  his  Majesty,  I wrote  a commentary  to  the  Ayat  ul-Kurdf 
and  presented  it  when  the  emperor  was  at  Agrah.  I was  favourably 
received,  and  his  Majesty  graciously  accepted  my  offering.” 

Akbar  was  at  that  time  busily  engaged  with  his  preparations  for 
the  conquest  of  Bihar  and  Bengal.  Faizi  accompanied  the  expedition ; 
but  Abul  Fazl  naturally  stayed  in  Agrah.  But  as  Faizi  wrote  to  his 
brother  that  Akbar  had  enquired  after  him,  Abul  Fazl  attended 
Court  immediately  on  the  emperor’s  return  to  Fathpur  Sikri,  where 
Akbar  happened  to  notice  him  first  in  the  J&mi’  Mosque.  Abul  Fazl, 
as  before,  presented  a commentary  written  by  him  on  the  opening 
of  a chapter  in  the  Qor&n,  entitled  4 Surat  ul  Fath,’  ‘ the  Chapter  of 
Victory.’ t 

The  party  of  the  learned  and  bigoted  Sunnis  at  Court,  headed  by 
Makhdum  ul-Mulk  and  Shaikh  ’Abdunnabi,  had  every  cause  to  feel  sorry 


• Name  of  the  256th  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Qor&n. 
t The  details  of  Abul  Fazl’s  introduction  at  Court  given  in  Badaoni  differ  slightly 
from  Abul  Fazl’s  own  account. 
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at  Faizf  s and  Abul  Fad’s  successes  ;*  for  it  was  now,  after  Akbar’s 
return  from  Bih&r,  that  the  memorable  Thursday  evening  discussions 
commenced,  of  which  the  historian  Bad&oni  has  left  us  so  vivid  an  account. 
Akbar  at  first  was  merely  annoyed  at  the  “ Pharaoh-like  pride”  of  the 
learned  at  court ; stories  of  the  endless  squabbles  of  these  pious  casuits 
had  reached  his  ear ; religious  persecutions  and  a few  sentences  of  death 
passed  by  his  Chief- Justice  on  Shfahs  and  “ others  heretics”  affected  him 
most  deeply  ; and  he  now  for  the  first  time  realized  the  idea  that  the 
scribes  and  the  pharisees  formed  a power  of  their  own  in  his  kingdom, 
at  the  construction  of  which  he  had  for  twenty  years  been  working. 
Impressed  with  a favourable  idea  of  the  value  of  his  Hindu  subjects,  he 
had  resolved  when  pensively  sitting  in  the  mornings  on  the*  solitary 
stone  at  Fathpur  Sikri,  to  rule  with  even  hand  men  of  all  creeds  in  his 
dominions ; but  as  the  extreme  views  of  the  learned  and  the  lawyers 
oontiuually  urged  him  to  persecute  instead  of  to  heal,  he  instituted  the 
discussions,  because,  believing  himself  to  be  in  error,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  as  ruler  to  * enquire.’  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  course 
which  these  discussions  took.f  The  unity  that  had  existed  among  the 
learned  disappeared  in  the  very  beginning  ; abuse  took  the  place  of  argu- 
ment, and  the  plainest  rules  of  etiquette  were,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  forgotten.  Akbar’s  doubts  instead  of  being  cleared  up  only 
increased  ; certain  points  of  the  Hanafi  law,  to  which  most  Sunnis 
cling,  were  found  to  be  better  established  by  the  dicta  of  lawyers  be- 
longing to  the  other  three  sects  ; and  the  moral  character  of  the  Prophet 
was  next  scrutinized  and  was  found  wanting.  Makhdum  ul-Mulk  wrote  a 
spiteful  pamphlet  against  Shaikh  ’ Abdunnabi,  the  Sadr  of  the  empire,  and 
the  latter  retorted  by  calling  Makhdum  a fool  and  cursing  him.  Abul 
Fazl,  upon  whom  Akbar  from  the  beginning  had  fixed  as  the  leader  of  his 
party,  fanned  the  quarrels  by  skilfully  shifting  the  disputes  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  at  last  persuaded  the  emperor  that  a subject  ought 
to  look  upon  the  king  not  only  as  the  temporal,  but  also  as  the  only 
spiritual  guide.  The  promulgation  of  this  new  doctrine  was  the  making 
of  Abul  Fazl’s  fortune.  Both  he  and  Akbar  held  to  it  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  But  the  new  idea  was  in  opposition  to  Isl&m,  the  law  of 
which  stands  above  every  king,  rendering  what  we  call  a constitution 

• Badioni  ascribes  to  Makhdiim  ul-Mulk  an  almost  prophetic  insight  into  Abul 
Fail’s  character ; for  the  first  time  he  saw  Abul  Fazl,  he  said  to  his  disciples, 
M What  religious  mischief  is  there  of  which  that  man  is  not  capable  P”  Bad.  Ill,  72. 

t rule  Pp.  170/: 
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impossible  ; and  though  headstrong  kings  as  ’Alauddin  Khilji  had  before 
tried  to  raise  the  law  of  expediency  maflahat  i waqt)  above 

the  law  of  the  Qoran,  they  never  fairly  succeeded  in  separating  religion 
from  law  or  in  rendering  the  administration  of  the  empire  independent 
of  the  Mulla.  Hence  when  Abul  Fazlfour  years  later,  in  980,  brought 
up  the  question  at  the  Thursday  evening  meetings,  he  raised  a perfect 
storm ; and  while  the  disputations,  bitter  as  they  were,  had  hitherto 
dwelt  on  single  points  connected  with  the  life  of  the  Prophet,  or  with 
sectarian  differences,  they  henceforth  turned  on  the  very  principles  of 
Islam.  It  was  only  now  that  the  Sunnis  at  Court  saw  how  wide  during 
the  last  four  years  the  breach  had  become ; that  “ the  strong  embank- 
ment of  the  clearest  law  and  the  most  excellent  faith  had  been  broken 
through”  ; and  that  Akbar  believed  that  there  were  sensible  men  in  all 
religions,  and  abstemious  thinkers  and  men  endowed  with  miraculous 
power  among  ail  nations.  Islam,  therefore,  possessed  in  his  opinion  no 
superiority  over  other  forms  of  worship.*  The  learned  party  seeing 
their  official  position  endangered,  now  shewed  signs  of  readiness  to  yield, 
but  it  was  too  late.  They  even  signed  the  remarkable  document  which 
Shaikh  Mub&rak  in  conjunction  with  his  sons  had  drafted,  a document 
which  I believe  stands  unique  in  the  whole  Church  History  of  Islam. 
Badaoni  has  happily  preserved  a complete  copy  of  it.f  The  emperor 
was  certified  to  be  a just  ruler,  and  was  as  such  assigned  the  rank 
of  a ‘ Mujtahid’,  i.  e.  an  infallible  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to 
Islam.  The  4 intellect  of  the  just  king’  thus  became  the  only  source  of 
legislation,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  learned  and  the  lawyers  bound 
themselves  to  abide  by  Akbar’s  decrees  in  religious  matters.  Shaikh 
’Abdunnabi  and  Makhdum  ul-Mulk  signed  indeed  the  document  against 
their  will,  but  sign  they  did  ; whilst  Shaikh  Mubarak  added  to  his  signa- 
ture the  words  that  he  had  most  willingly  subscribed  his  name,  and 
that  for  several  years  he  had  been  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  progressive  movement.  “ The  document,”  says  Abul  Fazl 
in  the  Akbarn&mah,  “ brought  about  excellent  results,— (1)  The  Court 
became  a gathering  place  of  the  sages  and  learned  of  all  creeds  ; the  good 
doctrines  of  all  religious  systems  were  recognized,  and  their  defects  were 
not  allowed  to  obscure  their  good  features  ; (2)  perfect  toleration  (f w/A-t- 
kul , or  * peace  with  all’)  was  established  ; and  (3)  the  perverse  and  evil- 
minded  were  covered  with  shame  on  seeing  the  disinterested  motives  of 


* Pages  178,  179. 


t Vide  p.  186. 
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his  Majesty,  and  thus  stood  in  the  pillory  of  disgrace.”  The  copy  of  the 
draft  which  was  handed  to  the  emperor,  was  in  Shaikh  Mub&rak’s  own 
handwriting,  and  was  dated  Rajab,  987  (September,  1579). 

A few  weeks  afterwards,  Shaikh  ’Abdunnabi  and  Makhdum  ul-Mulk 
were  sent  to  Makkah,  and  Shaikh  Mubarak  and  his  two  sons  triumphed 
over  their  enemies.  How  magnanimous  Abul  Fazl  was,  may  be  seen 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  chronicles  in  the  Akbarndmah  the  banish- 
ment of  these  men.  Not  a sentence,  not  a word,  is  added  indicative  of 
his  personal  grievances  against  either  of  them,  though  they  had  persecuted 
and  all  but  killed  his  father  and  ruined  his  family  ; the  narrative  proceeds 
as  calm  and  statesmanlike  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  great  work,  and 
justifies  the  high  praise  which  historians  have  bestowed  upon  his 
character  that  “ neither  abuse  nor  harsh  words  were  ever  found  in  his 
household.” 

The  disputations  had  now  come  to  an  end  (A.  D.  1579),  and  Faizi 
and  Abul  Fazl  had  gained  the  lasting  friendship  of  the  emperor.  Of  the 
confidence  which  Akbar  placed  in  Faizi,  no  better  proof  can  be  cited 
than  his  appointment,  in  the  same  year,  as  tutor  to  Prince  Murdd ; and 
as  both  brothers  had  entered  the  military,  then  the  only,  service  and  had 
received  mamabs , or  commissions,  their  employment  in  various  depart- 
ments gave  them  repeated  opportunities  to  gain  fresh  distinctions. 
Enjoying  Akbar's  personal  friendship,  both  remained  at  court  in  Fath- 
pur  Sikri,  or  accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  expeditions.  Two  years 
later,  Faizi  was  appointed  Sadr  of  Aigrah,  Kalpi,  and  K&linjar,  in 
which  capacity  he  had  to  euquire  into  the  possibility  of  resuming  free 
tenures  ( say ur glial ),  which  in  consequence  of  fraudulent  practices  on  the 
part  of  government  officers  and  the  rapaciousness  of  the  holders  them- 
selves had  so  much  increased  as  seriously  to  lessen  the  land  revenue ; 
and  Abul  Fazl,  in  the  very  beginning  of  1585,*  was  promoted  to  the  man- 
sab  of  Hazari,  or  the  post  of  a commander  of  one  thousand  horse,  and 
was  in  the  following  year  appointed  Diw&n  of  the  Province  of  Dihli. 
Faizfs  rank  was  much  lower;  he  was  only  a commander  of  Four  Hun- 
dred. But  he  did  not  care  for  further  promotion.  Devoted  to  the  muse, 
he  found  in  the  appointment  as  Poet  Laureate,  with  which  Akbar 
honored  him  in  the  end  of  1588,  that  satisfaction  which  no  political 
office,  however  high,  would  have  given  him.  Though  the  emperor  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  poetry,  his  appreciation  of  Faizfs  genius  was 


* Akbarnamah,  III,  463. 
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but  just ; for  after  Amir  Khusrau  of  Dihli,  Muhammadan  India  has 
seen  no  greater  poet  than  Faizi.* 

In  the  end  of  1589,  Abul  Fazl  lost  his  mother,  to  whose  memory  he 
has  devoted  a page  in  the  Akbarnamah.  The  emperor,  in  order  to  console 
him,  paid  him  a visit,  and  said  to  him,  “ If  the  people  of  this  world  lived 
for  ever  and  did  not  only  once  die,  kind  friends  would  not  be  required  to 
direct  their  hearts  to  trust  in  God  and  resignation  to  His  will ; but  no 
one  lives  long  in  the  caravanserai  of  the  world,  and  hence  the  afflicted 
do  well  to  aocept  consolation.”! 

Religious  matters  had  in  the  meantime  rapidly  advanced.  Akbar 
had  founded  a new  religion,  the  Din  i Ilahi,  or  ‘ the  Divine  Faith,’  the 
chief  feature  of  which,  in  accordance  with  Shaikh  Mubarak’s  document 
mentioned  above,  consisted  in  belief  in  one  God  and  in  Akbar  as  His 
viceregent  ( khalffah ) on  earth.  Thelslamitic  prayers  were  abolished  at 
court,  and  the  worship  of  the  * elect’  was  based  on  that  of  the  Pdrsis  and 
partly  on  the  ceremonial  of  the  Hindus.  The  new  era  (tarilch  iildhi ), 
which  was  introduced  in  all  government  records,  as  also  the  feasts  ob- 
served by  the  emperor,  were  entirely  P6rsi.  The  Muhammadan  grandees 
at  court  shewed  but  little  resistance : they  looked  with  more  anxiety  on  the 
elevation  of  Hindu  courtiers  than  on  Akbar’s  religious  innovations,  which 
after  all  affected  but  a few.  But  their  feeling  against  Abul  Fazl  was 
very  marked,  and  they  often  advised  the  emperor  to  send  him  to  the 
Dak’hin,  hoping  that  some  mismanagement  in  war  or  in  administration 
would  lessen  his  influence  at  court.  Prince  Salim  [Jah&ngir]  also  be- 
longed to  the  dissatisfied,  and  his  dislike  to  Abul  Fazl,  as  we  shall  see 
below,  became  gradually  so  deep-rooted,  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  his  wild  plans.  An  unexpected  visit 
\o  Abul  Fazl  gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  to  charge  him  with  dupli- 
city. On  entering  the  bouse,  he  found  forty  writers  busy  in  copying 
commentaries  to  the  Qor&n.  Ordering  them  to  follow  him  at  once,  he 
took  them  to  the  emperor,  and  shewing  him  the  copies,  he  said,  “ What 
Abul  Fazl  teaches  me  is  very  different  from  what  he  practises  in  his 
house.”  The  incident  is  said  to  have  produced  a temporary  estrange- 
ment between  Akbar  and  Abul  FazL  A similar,  but  less  credible, 
story  is  told  by  the  author  of  the  Zakhirat-vX  Khatednln . He  says  that 

* For  his  works,  vide  p.  548. 
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Abul  Fazl  repented  of  his  apostacy  from  Isl&m,  and  used  at  night  to  visit 
incognito  the  houses  of  dervishes,  and,  giving  them  gold  muhurs,  request- 
ed them  “ to  pray  for  the  stability  of  Abul  FazPs  faith,”  sighing  at  the 
same  time  and  striking  his  knees  and  exclaiming,  “ What  shall  I do  1” 
And  just  as  writers  on  the  history  of  literature  have  tried  to  save  Faizi 
from  apostacy  and  consequent  damnation,  by  representing  that  before 
his  death  he  had  praised  the  Prophet,  so  have  other  authors  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  for  Abul  Fazl  a place  in  Paradise  ; for  it  is  related 
in  several  books  that  Sh&h  Abul  Ma’ali  QSdiri  of  L6hor,  a man  of 
saintly  renown  * once  expressed  his  disapproval  of  Abul  FazPs  words 
and  deeds.  But  at  night,  so  runs  the  story,  he  saw  in  his  dream  that 
Abul  Fazl  came  to  a meeting  held  by  the  Prophet  in  Paradise ; and  when 
the  Prophet  saw  him  enter,  he  asked  him  to  sit  down,  and  said,  “ This 
man  did  for  some  time  during  his  life  evil  deeds,  but  one  of  his  books  com- 
mences with  the  words,  ‘ 0 God,  reward  the  good  for  the  sake  of  their 
righteousness,  and  help  the  wicked  for  the  sake  of  Thy  love/  and  these 
words  have  saved  him.”  The  last  two  stories  flatter,  in  all  probability, 
the  consciences  of  pious  Sunnis  ; but  the  first,  if  true,  detracts  in  no  way 
from  that  consistency  of  opinion  and  uniform  philosophic  conviction 
which  pervades  Abul  FazPs  works  ; and  though  his  heart  found  in  pure 
deism  and  religious  philosophy  more  comfort  and  more  elements  of 
harmony  than  in  the  casuistry  of  the  Mull&s,  his  mind  from  early  youth 
had  been  so  accustomed  to  hard  literary  work,  that  it  was  perfectly 
natural  for  him,  even  after  his  rejection  of  Isldm,  to  continue  his  studies 
of  the  Qordn,  because  the  highest  dialectical  lore  and  the  deepest  phi-  * 
lological  research  of  Muhammadan  literature  have  for  centuries  been 
concentrated  on  the  explanation  of  the  holy  book. 

To  this  period  also  belong  the  literary  undertakings  which  were 
commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  himself.  Abul  Fazl, 
Faizi,  and  scholars  as  Badaoni,  Naqib  Khdn,  Shaikh  Sultan,  Haji  Ibr&him, 
Shaikh  Munawwar  and  others,  were  engaged  in  historical  and  scientific 
compilations  and  in  translations  from  the  Sanskrit  or  Hindi  into  Persian.f 
Faizi  took  the  Lil&wati,  a well-known  book  on  mathematics,  and  Abul 
Fazl  translated  the  Kalilah  Damnah  under  the  title  of  9 Ay  dr  Danish 
from  Arabic  into  Persian.  He  also  took  a part  in  the  translation  of  the 
Mah&bharat  and  in  the  composition  of  the  Tarikh  i Alfi , the  ‘ History 
of  the  Millennium/  The  lastmentioned  work,  curious  to  say,  has  an 


• Born  A.  H.  960 ; died  at  Lahor,  1024  Khazinat  p.  139. 

f Vide  pp.  104,  105. 
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intimate  connection  with  the  Mahdawi  movement,  of  which  particulars 
have  been  given  above.  Although  from  the  time  of  Shaikh  ’Alai’s  death 
the  disciples  of  the  millennium  had  to  suffer  persecution,  and  the 
movement  to  all  appearances  had  died  out,  the  idea  of  a restorer  of 
the  millennium  was  revived  during  the  discussions  in  Fathpur  Sikri 
and  by  the  teachings  of  men  of  Sharif  i Amuli’s  stamp,*  with  this  im- 
portant modification  that  Akbar  himself  was  pointed  to  as  the  ‘ Lord  of 
the  Age,’  through  whom  faded  Islam  was  to  come  to  an  end.  This 
new  feature  had  Akbar’s  full  approval,  and  exercised  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  the  progress  of  his  religious  opinions.  The  Tarikh  i Alfi, 
therefore,  was  to  represent  Isldm  as  a thing  of  the  past ; it  had  existed 
thousand  (alf)  years  and  had  done  its  work.  The  early  history,  to  the 
vexation  of  the  Sunnis,  was  related  from  a Shi’ah  point  of  view,  and 
worse  still,  the  chronology  had  been  changed,  inasmuch  as  the  death 
of  the  Prophet  had  been  made  the  starting  point,  not  the  hijrah,  or 
flight,  of  the  Prophet  from  Makkah  to  Madinah. 

Towards  the  middle  of  A.H.  1000  (begining  of  1592,  AD.), 
Akbar  promoted  Abul  Fazl  to  the  post  of  Duhazari,  or  commander  of 
two  thousand  horse.  Abul  Fazl  now  belonged  to  the  great  Amirs 
( umard  i kib&r)  at  court.  As  before,  he  remained  in  immediate  at- 
tendance on  the  emperor.  In  the  same  year,  Faizi  was  sent  to  the 
Dak’hin  as  Akbar’s  ambassador  to  Burhan  ul-Mulk  and  to  Rdjah  ’All 
Khan  of  Khdndesh,  who  had  sent  his  daughter  to  Prince  Salim. 
Faizi  returned  after  an  absence  of  more  than  sixteen  months. 

Shaikh  MuMrak,  who  after  the  publication  of  his  famous  document 
had  all  but  retired  from  the  world,  died  in  the  following  year  at  Lahor, 
(Sunday,  17th  Zi  Qa’dah,  1001,  or  4th  September,  1593).  He  had 
reached  the  age  of  ninety,  and  had  occupied  himself  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  with  the  compilation  in  four  volumes  of  a gigantic 
commentary  to  the  Qordn,  to  which  he  had  given  the  title  of  Manba’u 
Nafdis  ul 9 Uyun . He  completed  it,  in  spite  of  failing  eyesight,  a short 
time  before  his  death. 

• Page  452.  We  hear  the  last  of  the  Mahdawi  movement  in  1628,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Shabjahan.  Akbar  Was  dead  and  had  not  restored  the  Millennium  ; during 
Jahangir’s  reign,  especially  in  the  beginning  , the  court  was  indifferent  to  religion,  and 
the  kiug  retained  the  ceremony  of  sijdah , or  prostration,  which  Muhammadans  believe 
to  be  due  to  God  alone.  But  Shabjahdn,  on  his  accession,  restored  many  Muham- 
madan rites  that  had  fallen  in  abeyance  at  court ; and  as  he  was  born  in  1000  A.  H., 
he  was  now  pointed  to  as  the  real  restorer.  Since  that  time  the  movement  has  fouud 
no  disciples. 
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The  historian  Badaoni  speaks  of  him  as  follows 

Shaikh  Mubarak  belonged  to  the  most  distinguished  men  of  learning  of 
the  present  age.  In  practical  wisdom,  piety,  and  trust  in  God,  he  stood 
high  among  the  people  of  his  time.  In  early  life  he  practised  rigorous 
asceticism  ; in  fact,  he  was  so  strict  in  his  views  regarding  what  is  lawful  and 
unlawful,  that  if  any  one,  for  example,  came  to  a prayermeeting  with  a 
gold  ring  on  his  finger,  or  dressed  in  silk,  or  with  red  stockings  on  his  feet, 
or  red  or  yellow  coloured  clothes  on  him,  he  would  order  the  offending 
articles  to  be  removed.  In  legal  decisions  he  was  so  severe  as  to  maintain 
that  for  every  hurt  exceeding  a simple  kick,  death  was  the  proper  punish- 
ment. If  he  accidentally  heard  music  while  walking  on  the  street,  he  ran 
away,  but  in  course  of  time  he  became,  from  divine  zeal,  so  enamoured  of 
music,  that  he  could  not  exist  without  listening  to  some  voice  or  melody.  In 
short,  he  passed  through  rather  opposite  modes  of  thought  and  ways  of  life. 
At  the  time  of  the  Afghan  rule,  he  frequented  Shaikh  ’Al&i’s  frater- 
nity ; in  the  beginning  of  his  Majesty’s  reign,  when  the  Naqshbandis 
had  the  upper  hand,  he  settled  matters  with  that  sect ; afterwards  he  was 
attached  to  the  Hamad&ni  school ; and  lastly,  when  the  Shi’ahs  monopolized 
the  court,  he  talked  according  to  their  fashion.  * Men  speak  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  understanding’ — to  change  was  his  way,  and  the  rest 
you  know.  But  withal  he  wds  constantly  engaged  in  teaching  the  religi- 
ous sciences.  Prosody  also,  the  art  of  composing  riddles,  and  other  branches, 
he  understood  well ; and  in  mystic  philosophy  he  was,  unlike  the  learned 
of  Hindustan,  a perfect  master.  He  knew  Sh&tibi*  by  heart,  explained 
him  properly,  and  also  knew  how  to  read  the  Qoran  in  the  ten  different 
modes.  He  did  not  go  to  the  palaces  of  the  kings,  but  he  was  a most 
agreeable  companion  and  full  of  anecdote.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
when  his  eyesight  was  impaired,  he  gave  up  reading  and  lived  in  seclusion. 
The  commentary  to  the  Qor6n  which  he  composed,  resembles  the  Tafsir  i 
Kabir  [the  **  Great  Commentary”],  and  consists  of  four  thick  volumes,  and 
is  entitled  Manba'u  Nafais  ul  ’ Uyun . It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  there  is 
a passage  in  the  preface  in  which  he  seems  to  point  to  himself  as  the 
renovator  of  the  new  century .f  We  know  what  this  4 renovating’  means. 
About  the  time  he  finished  his  work,  he  wisely  committed  the  Farizi  Ode 
(in  f)  which  consists  of  seven  hundred  verses,  and  the  Ode  Bardah,  the  Ode 
by  Ka’b  ibn  Zubair,  and  other  Odes  to  memory,  and  recited  them  as  daily 
homilies,  till  on  the  17th  Zi  Qa’dah,  1001,  he  left  this  world  at  Labor  for 
the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

• A writer  on  * Tajwid,’  ‘ the  art  of  reading  the  Qoran  correctly’. 

f Badaoni  says  in  his  ‘Najat  urrashid’  that  Jalaluddfn  Suyutf,  in  his  time  the 
most  universal  scholar  of  all  Arabia,  pointed  likewise  to  himself  as  the  reuovator  of  the 
10th  century. 
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I have  known  no  man  of  more  comprehensive  learning;  but  alas ! under 
the  mantle  of  the  dervish  there  was  such  a wicked  love  of  worldly  preferment, 
that  he  left  no  tittle  of  our  religion  in  peace.  When  I was  young,  I studied 
at  Xgrah  for  several  years  in  his  company.  He  is  indeed  a man  of  merit ; 
but  he  committed  worldly  and  irreligious  deeds,  plunged  into  lust  of  possession 
and  rank,  was  timeserving,  practised  deceit  and  falsehood,  and  went  so  far 
in  twisting  religious  truth,  that  nothing  of  his  former  merit  remains.  “ Say, 
either  I am  in  the  correct  path  or  in  clear  error,  or  you”  [Qordn,  xxxiv, 
23].  Further,  it  is  a common  saying  that  the  son  brings  the  curse  on  the 
head  of  his  father ; hence  people  have  gone  beyond  Yazid  and  say,  ‘ Ourse 
on  Yazid,*  and  on  his  father,  too.' 

Two  years  after  Shaikh  Mub&rak’s  death,  Abul  Fazl  also  lost  his 
brother  Faizi,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  after  an  illness  of  six  months 
on  the  10th  Safar,  1004  (5th  October,  1595).  When  in  his  last  moments, 
Akbar  visited  him  at  midnight,  and  seeing  that  he  could  no  longer 
speak,  he  gently  raised  his  head  and  said  to  him,  “ Shaikh  Jio,  I have 
brought  Hakim  ’All  with  me,  will  you  not  speak  to  me  P”  But  getting 
no  reply,  the  emperor  in  his  grief  threw  his  turban  to  the  ground,  and 
wept  loud ; and  after  trying  to  console  Abul  Fazl,  he  went  away.f 
How  deeply  Abul  Fazl  loved  his  elder  brother,  is  evident  from  the 
numerous  passages  in  the  Akbarndmah  and  the  Ain  in  which  he  speaks 
of  him,  and  nothing  is  more  touching  than  the  lines  with  which  he  pre- 
faces the  selections  in  the  Ain  made  by  him  from  his  brother’s  poems . 
“ The  gems  of  thought  in  his  poems  will  never  be  forgotten.  Should 
leisure  permit  and  my  heart  turn  to  worldly  occupations,  I would  collect 
some  of  the  excellent  writings  of  this  unrivalled  author  of  the  age,  and 
gather,  with  the  eye  of  a jealous  critic,  yet  with  the  hand  of  a friend, 
some  of  his  poems.  But  now  it  is  brotherly  love  alone,  which  does  not 
travel  along  the  road  of  critical  nioety,  that  commands  me  to  write  down 
some  of  his  verses.”J  Abul  Fazl,  notwithstanding  his  onerous  duties, 
kept  his  promise,  and  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  collect- 
ed the  stray  leaves  of  Faizi’s  Markiz  ul-Adwar , not  to  mention  the 
numerous  extracts  which  he  has  preserved  in  the  Akbarnamah. 


* Husain,  in  whose  remembrance  the  Muharram  lamentations  are  chanted,  was 
murdered  by  Yazid ; hence  the  latter  is  generally  called  Yazid  i mal'un , * Yazid,  the 
accursed.’  Badaoui  here  calls  Abul  Fazl  Yazid.  Poor  Baddoni  had  only  the  thousand 
big’habs  which  Akbar  had  given  him  rent-free,  but  his  school  follow,  Yazid  Abul  Fazl, 
was  a oommander  of  two  thousand  and  the  friend  of  the  emperor, 
t Badaoui,  II,  406.  % Page  649. 
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It  was  abont  the  same  time  that  Abul  Fazl  was  promoted  to  the 
poet  of  a Commander  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  horse.  Under 
this  rank  he  has  entered  his  own  name  in  the  list  of  grandees  in  the 
Ain  i Akbari,  which  work  he  completed  in  the  same  year  when  he 
collected  his  brother’s  literary  remains  (1596-97). 

In  the  following  year,  the  forty-third  of  Akbar’s  reign,  Abul  Fazl 
went  for  the  first  time  on  active  service.  Sultan  Murid*  had  not  man- 
aged matters  well  in  the  D lk’hin,  and  Akbar  now  despatched  Abul  Fazl 
with  orders  to  return  with  the  Prince,  whose  excessive  drinking  caused 
the  emperor  much  anxiety,  provided  the  officers  of  the  imperial 
camp  made  themselves  responsible  to  guard  the  conquered  territory. 
If  the  officers  were  disinclined  to  guarantee  a faithful  conduct 
of  the  war,  he  was  to  see  the  Prince  off,  and  take  command  with 
Shahrukh  Mirz&.f  The  wars  in  the  Dak’hin,  from  their  first  com- 
mencement under  Prince  Murid  and  the  Khin  Khinin,  are  marked  by  a 
most  astounding  duplicity  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  officers,  and  thou- 
sands of  men  and  immense  stores  were  sacrificed,  especially  during  the 
reign  of  Jahangir,  by  treacherous  and  intriguing  generals.  In  fact,  the 
Khin  Khanan  himself  was  the  most  untrustworthy  imperial  officer. 
Abul  Fazl’s  successes,  therefore,  were  chiefly  due  to  the  honesty  and 
loyalty  with  which  he  conducted  operations.  When  he  arrived  at  Bur- 
hinpur,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Bahidur  Khin,  king  of  Khindesh, 
whose  brother  had  married  Abul  Fazl's  sister.  He  consented  to  come 
on  one  condition,  namely,  that  Bahidur  Khin  should  vigorously  assist 
him  and  thus  aid  the  cause  of  the  emperor.  Bahidur  was  not  inclined 
to  aid  the  imperialists  in  their  wars  with  the  Dak’hin,  but  he  sent  Abul 
Fazl  rich  presents,  hoping  that  by  this  means  he  would  escape  the  penal- 
ty of  his  refusal.  Abul  Fazl,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  be  bribed. 
M I have  made  a vow,”  said  he  in  returning  the  presents,  “ not  to  accept 
presents  till  four  conditions  are  fulfilled — (1)  friendship ; (2)  that  I 
riiould  not  value  the  gift  too  high ; (3)  that  I should  not  have  been 
anxious  to  get  a present ; and  (4)  necessity  to  accept  it.  Now  supposing 
that  the  first  three  are  applicable  to  the  present  case,  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  has  extinguished  every  desire  in  me  of  accepting  gifts  from 
others.” 

Prince  Murid  had  in  the  meantime  retreated  from  Ahmadnagar  to 
flichpur,  and  as  the  death  of  his  infant  son  Mirzi  Rustam  made  him 


• Page  335. 


t Page  312. 
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melancholy,  he  continued  to  drink,  though  dangerously  ill  with  delirium 
tremens.  When  informed  of  Abul  Fazl’s  mission,  he  returned  at  once 
towards  Ahmadnagar,  in  order  to  have  a pretext  for  not  going  back  to  his 
father,  and  he  had  come  to  th§  banks  of  the  Purnd,*  twenty  kos  from  Dau- 
latdbdd,  when  death  overtook  him.  Abul  Fazl  arrived  the  same  day,  and 
found  the  camp  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Each  commander  recommen- 
ded immediate  return ; but  Abul  Fazl  said  that  he  was  determined 
to  march  on  : the  enemy  was  near,  the  country  was  foreign  ground,  and 
this  was  no  time  for  returning,  but  for  fighting.  Several  of  the  com- 
manders refused  to  march  on,  and  returned ; but  Abul  Fazl,  nothing 
daunted,  after  a delay  of  a few  days,  moved  forward,  humoured  the 
officers,  and  supplied  in  a short  time  all  wants.  Carefully  garrisoning 
the  country,  he  managed  to  occupy  and  guard  the  conquered  districts 
with  the  exception  of  Nasik,  which  lay  too  far  to  the  west.  But  he  sent 
detachments  against  several  forts,  and  conquered  Bait&lah,  Taltum,  and 
Satonda.  His  headquarters  were  on  the  Godawari.  He  next  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Ch&nd  Bibi,  that,  after  punishing  Abhang  Khan 
Habshi,  who  was  at  war  with  her,  she  should  acoept  Janir  as  fief 
and  give  up  the  fort  of  Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar  had  in  the  meantime  gone  to  Ujjain.  The  Dak'hin  opera- 
tions had  also  become  more  complicated  by  the  refusal  of  Bahadur 
Khdn  to  pay  his  respects  to  Prince  Ddnydl,  and  war  with  Khandesh 
had  been  determined  on.  Akbar  resolved  to  march  on  Asir,  Bahddur 
Khan's  stronghold,  and  appointed  Prince  Danydl  to  take  command  at 
Ahmadnagar.  Danydl  sent  immediate  instructions  to  Abul  Fazl  to 
cease  all  operations,  as  he  wished  to  take  Ahmadnagar  personally. 
When  the  Prince  therefore  left  Burhdnpur,  Abul  Fazl,  at  Akbar’s  re- 
qest,  left  Mirza  Shahrukh,  Mir  Murtaza,  and  Khwdjah  Abul  Hasan 
in  charge  of  his  corps,  and  hastened  to  meet  the  emperor.  On  the  14th 
Ramazdn,  1008  (beginning  of  the  44th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign),  he  met 
Akbar  at  K’hargon,  near  Bijagarh.  The  emperor  received  him  with  the 
following  verse — 

lj  jtt  y y b ^ J cx^» 

Serene  is  the  night  and  pleasant  is  the  moonlight , I wish  to  talk  to  thee  on 
many  a subject . 


* The  southern  Purnd  is  meant.  The  northern  Purnd  flows  into  the  Tapti  in 
Khdndesh  ; whilst  the  southern  Purnd,  with  the  Dudnd,  flows  into  the  Godawari. 
Prince  Murad  had  gone  from  Hichpur  to  Narnalah,  and  from  there  to  Shahpur, 
which  he  had  built  about  eight  miles  south  of  Balapdr.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 
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and  promoted  him  for  his  excellent  management  to  a command 
of  four  thousand.  The  imperial  army  now  marched  on  Asir  and 
oommenced  the  siege.* * *  One  day,  Abul  Fazl  inspected  some  of  his  tren- 
ches, when  one  of  the  besieged,  who  had  deserted  to  Akbar’s  camp, 
offered  to  shew  him  a way  by  which  the  Imperialists  might  get  over  the 
wall  of  the  M61ai  Fort,  an  important  fortification  below  Asirgarh 
itself.  Half  way  up  the  mountain,  to  the  west  and  slightly  to  the  north, 
were  two  renowned  outworks,  called  the  Malai  and  Antar  Malai,  which 
had  to  be  conquered  before  Asir  itself  could  be  reached  ; and  between 
the  north-west  and  north,  there  was  another  bastion  called  Chunah 
Malai.  A portion  of  its  wall  was  not  finished.  From  east  to  south-west 
there  were  hills,  and  in  the  south  was  a high  mountain  called  Korhiah. 
A hill  in  the  south-west,  called  Sfipan,  was  occupied  by  the  Imperialists. 
Abul  Fazl  determined  on  availing  himself  of  the  information  given  by  the 
deserter,  and  selected  a detachment  to  follow  him.  Giving  orders  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  trench  to  watch  for  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pets and  bugles,  when  he  was  to  hasten  to  his  assistance  with  ladders, 
be  went  in  the  dark  of  night,  whilst  it  was  raining,  with  his  selected 
men  on  Mount  Sapan,  and  sent  a few  of  his  men  under  Qar&  Beg  along 
the  road  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  him.  They  advanced,  broke  open 
a gate  of  Malai  Fort,  and  sounded  the  bugle.  The  besieged  rose  up  to 


* “ Akbar  bad  no  sooner  crossed  the  Nerebada  [Narbadd],  when  Radzia  Bador- 

xa  [Rajah  Bahadur  Shall],  who  had  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Hasser  [Asir],  forti- 
fied the  same  against  the  king,  and  collected  provisions  from  the  neighbourhood.  The 
king,  thinking  it  dangerous  to  leave  this  fortress  in  his  rear,  considered  how  it  might 
be  captured.  This  fortress  has  three  castles,  of  which  the  first  is  called  Cho-Tzanin , 
the  second  Coinmerghar  : and  the  third  is  placed  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  so 
that  it  is  a conspicuous  object  at  the  distance  of  six  coss.  The  king  with  no  delay 
surrounded  it  on  all  sides ; and  so  energetically  pressed  the  siege  night  and  day, 
that  at  the  end  of  six  months  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  captured.  Bador-xa  how- 
ever perceiving  his  danger,  having  obtained  a pledge  that  his  life  and  property  should 
be  safe,  came  as  suppliant  to  the  king  and  surrendered  himself****.  Whilst  the 
king  was  at  this  place,  Abdul  Fazel  [Abul  Fazl]  came  to  him,  and  so  worked  upon  his 
mind,  that  be  fully  determined  to  set  out  for  the  war  in  the  Deccan/’  From  Prof* 
Lethbridge’s  4 Fragment  of  Indian  History/  translated  from  De  Laet’s  ‘ India  Vera,' 
and  published  in  the  Calcutta  Review  for  1873. 

De  Laet  is  wrong  in  a few  minor  details.  I cannot  identify  the  name  Cho- 
Tzanin.  ‘ Coramerghar*  is  the  Persian  ‘ Kamargdh’,  * the  middle  of  a mountain/ 
The  names  of  Fort  Chunah  Milai  and  of  Mount  Korhiah  are  doubtful,  the  MSS.  hav- 
ing Khwajah  Malai  and  Korthah,  Kortah,  Kodhiah,  aud  similar  variations. 

Vide  also  Gazetteer,  Central  Provinces,  p.  8. 
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oppose  them,  and  Abnl  Fazl  hastened  to  his  men  and  joined  them  at 
break  of  day  when  the  besieged  withdrew  in  confusion  to  Asir.  On  the 
same  day,  other  detachments  of  the  army  occnpied  Chiinah  Milai  and 
Mount  Korhiah,  and  Bah&dur  Khan,  unable  to  resist  longer,  sued  for 
pardon  (1009).  Prince  D£nyal,  who  had  in  the  meantime  conquered 
Ahmadnagar,*  now  joined  his  father  at  Asir. 

About  this  time  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  Dak’hin,  caused  by 
RAju  MannA,  and  a party  set  up  the  son  of  ’All  Shah  as  king.  As  the 
latter  found  numerous  adherents,  the  Khan  Kh&nAn  was  ordered  to  march 
against  him,  and  Abul  Fazl  was  sent  to  Ndsik ; but  a short  time  afterwards, 
he  was  told  to  join  the  KhanKhan&n.  Akbar  returned,  in  the  46th  year, 
to  Agrah,  leaving  Prince  DanyAl  in  Burh&npur.  Abul  Fazl  had  no 
easy  life  in  the  Dak’hin.  The  Kh&n  Khan&n  stood  idle  at  Ahmad- 
nagar, because  he  was  disinclined  to  fight,  and  left  the  operations  to 
Abul  Fazl,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a traitor.  Abul  Fazl  vigorously 
pushed  on  operations,  ably  assisted  by  his  son  ’Abdurrahman.  After 
coming  to  terms  with  the  son  of  ’AH  Shah,  he  attacked  Rajii  MannA, 
recovered  Jftlnahpur  and  the  surrounding  district,  and  inflicted  several 
defeats  on  him.  MannA  found  a temporary  asylum  in  Daulatabad,  and  in 
a subsequent  engagement  he  was  nearly  captured. 

As  early  as  during  the  siege  of  Asir,  Prince  Salim,  who  had  been 
sent  against  the  Rani  of  Udaipur,  had  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  had 
moved  to  IlahAbAd,  where  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king.  Though 
on  Akbar’s  return  from  BurhAnpur  a reconciliation  had  been  effected, 
the  prince,  in  the  forty-seventh  year,  shewed  again  signs  of  rebellion, 
and  as  many  of  Akbar’s  best  officers  appeared  to  favour  Salim,  the  em- 
peror recalled  Abul  Fazl,  the  only  trustworthy  servant  he  had.  As  his 
presence  at  Court  was  urgently  required,  Akbar  sent  him  orders  to  leave 
the  troops  of  his  contingent  in  the  Dak’hin.  Putting  his  son  ’Abdur- 
rahmAn  in  charge  of  his  corps,  Abul  Fazl  set  out  for  Agrah,  only  ac- 
companied by  a few  men.  Salim,  who  looked  upon  him  with  little 
concealed  hatred,  thought  Abul  Fazl’s  journey,  unprotected  as  he  was, 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him.  He,  therefore,  persuaded 
RAjah  Bir  Singh,  a BundelA  chief  of  l/rchah  (U/ndchh&),t  through  whose 
territory  Abul  Fazl  was  likely  to  pass,  to  lay  in  wait  for  him  and  kill 


* Among  the  plunder  taken  at  Ahmadnagar  was  a splendid  library.  Faizi  s library, 
having  on  his  death  lapsed  to  the  state,  had  been  incorporated  with  the  Imperial 
Library. 

f Tide  p.  488. 
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him.  Bir  Singh,  who  *as  in  disgrace  at  Court,  eagerly  seized  the  opport- 
unity of  pleasing  the  Prince,  who  no  doubt  would  substantially  reward 
him  on  his  accession,  and  posted  a large  body  of  horse  and  foot  near  Nar- 
war.  When  arrived  at  Ujjain,  Abul  Fazl  was  warned  of  Salim’s  inten- 
tion, and  his  men  tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  vid  Ghati  Chanda  ; but 
Abul  Fazl  said  that  thieves  and  robbers  had  no  power  to  stop  him  on  his 
way  to  Court.  He,  therefore,  continued  his  journey  towards  Narwar. 
On  Friday,  the  4th  Rabi’  I,  1011  (12th  August,  1602),  at  a distance 
of  about  half  a kos  from  Sardi  Bar,  which  lies  six  kos  from  Narwar,  Bir 
Singh’s  men  came  in  sight.  The  few  men  that  Abul  Fazl  had  with  him, 
strongly  advised  him  to  avoid  a fight,  and  an  old  servant,  Gad&i  Kh&n  Af- 
ghan, told  him  quickly  to  retreat  to  Antri,  which  was  three  kos  distant,  as 
Rdi  Ravan  and  Suraj  Singh  were  stationed  there  with  three  thousand  Im- 
perial horse  : he  might  first  join  them,  and  then  punish  Bir  Singh.  But 
Abul  Fazl  thought  it  a disgrace  to  fly.  He  defended  himself  bravely  ; but 
in  a short  time  he  was  surrounded,  and,  pierced  by  the  lance  of  a trooper, 
he  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  Bir  Singh  cut  off  Abul  Fazl’s  head,  and  sent 
it  to  Salim  in  Ilahab&d,  who,  it  is  said,  had  it  thrown  “ into  an  unworthy 
place,”  where  it  lay  for  a long  time. 

The  Dutch  traveller  De  Laet  gives  the  following  account  of  Abul 
Fazl’s  death.* 

Salim  returned  to  Halebassa  [Ilahbas,  the  old  form  of  Hahabad],  and 
began  to  coin  gold  and  silver  money  in  his  own  name,  which  he  even  sent 
to  his  father,  to  irritate  him  the  more.  The  king,  enraged  at  this,  wrote  an 
account  of  all  that  had  happened  to  Abul  Fazl,  who  bade  the  king  be 
of  good  courage,  for  he  would  come  to  him  as  quickly  as  possible  ; and  added 
that  his  son  should  be  brought  bound  to  him,  either  by  fair  means  or  by 
foul.  * Accordingly,  a little  afterwards,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  Daniel  Xa  [Dany&l  Shah],  he  took  to  the  road  with  about  two  or  three 
hundred  horsemen,  leaving  orders  for  his  baggage  to  follow  him.  Xa- 
Selim,  to  whom  all  these  things  were  known,  recalling  how  hostile  Fazl 
had  always  been  towards  him,  and  hence  justly  fearing  that  his  father  would 
be  more  exasperated  than  ever  against  him,  judged  it  best  to  intercept  him 
on  his  journey.  So  he  begged  Radzia  Bertzingh  Bondela,  who  lived  in  his 


* From  Prof.  E.  Lethbridge’s  ‘ Fragment  of  Indian  History*,  Calcutta  Review, 
1873. 


The  place  near  which  Abul  Fazl  was  killed,  is  called  in  the  Sardi 

Bar . De  Laet’s  Soor  appears  to  be  a bad  reading  for  Narwar. 
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province  of  Osseen  [TTjjain],  to  lie  in  wait  for  Fazl  near  Soor  [Narwar  ?]  and 
Gualer  [Gwdliar],  and  to  send  his  head  to  him,  promising  that  he  would  be 
mindful  of  so  great  a benefit,  and  would  give  him  the  command  of  five  thou- 
sand cavalry.  The  Eadzia  consented,  and  waited  with  a thousand  cavalry 
and  three  thousand  infantry  about  three  or  four  coss  from  Gualer,  having  sent 
out  scouts  into  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  give  him  early  warning  of  the 
approach  of  Fazl.  Accordingly  when  the  latter,  ignorant  of  the  ambuscade, 
had  come  as  far  as  Collebaga  [Kalabagh],  and  was  going  towards  Soor, 
Eadzia  Bertzingh  and  his  followers  fell  upon  him  on  all  sides.  Fazl  and 
his  horsemen  fought  bravely,  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were 
gradually  worn  out.  Fazl  himself,  having  received  twelve  wounds  in  the 
fight,  was  pointed  out  by  a captive  slave  under  a neighbouring  tree,  and 
was  taken  and  beheaded.  His  head  was  sent  to  the  prince,  who  was  greatly 
pleased.” 

Prince  Salim,  with  that  selfish  nonchalance  and  utter  indifference 
that  distinguished  him  throughout  life,  openly  confesses  in  his  1 Me- 
moirs’ that  he  brought  about  Abul  Fazl’s  murder,  because  he  was  his 
enemy,  and,  with  a naivete  exclusively  his  own,  represents  himself 
as  a dutiful  son  who  through  the  wickedness  of  others  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  father’s  love.  He  says — 

“ On  my  accession,  I promoted  Eajah  Bir  Singh,  a Bundela  Eajput, 
to  a command  of  three  thousand.  He  is  one  of  my  favourites,  and  he  is 
certainly  distinguished  among  his  equals  for  his  bravery,  good  character, 
and  straightforwardness.  My  reason  for  promoting  him  was  this.  To- 
wards the  end  of  my  father’s  reign,  Shaikh  Abul  Fazl,  a Hindustani  Shaikh 
by  birth,  who  was  well  known  for  his  learning  and  wisdom,  and  who  had 
externally  ornamented  himself  with  the  jewel  of  loyalty,  though  he  sold 
himself  at  a high  price  to  my  father,  had  been  called  from  the  Da^’hin. 
He  was  no  friend  of  mine,  and  damaged  openly  and  secretly  my  reputation. 
Now  about  that  time,  evil-minded  and  mischievous  men  had  made  my  father 
very  angry  with  me,  and  I knew  that,  if  Abul  Fazl  were  to  come  back  to 
Court,  I would  have  been  deprived  of  every  chance  to  effect  a reconciliation. 
As  he  had  to  pass  on  his  way  through  the  territory  of  BirSingh  Bundela, who 
at  that  time  had  rebelled  against  the  emperor,  I sent  a message  to  the  latter 
to  say  that,  if  he  would  waylay  Abul  Fazl  and  kill  him,  I would  richly  reward 
him.  Heaven  favoured  him,  and  when  Abul  Fazl  passed  through  his  land, 
he  stopped  him  on  his  way,  dispersed  after  a short  fight  his  men,  and  killed 
him,  and  sent  his  head  to  me  at  Hah&bad.  Although  my  father  was  at  first 
much  vexed,  Abul  Fazl’s  death  produced  one  good  result : I could  now 
without  further  annoyance  go  to  my  father,  and  his  bad  opinion  of  me  gra- 
dually wore  away.” 
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At  another  place  in  his  ‘ Memoirs’,  when  alluding  to  the  murder, 
he  says,  as  if  an  afterthought  had  occurred  to  him,  that  he  ordered 
Bir  Singh  to  kill  Abul  Fazl,  because  * he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the 
Prophet.’ 

When  the  news  of  Abul  Fazl’s  death  reached  court,  no  one  had 
the  courage  to  break  it  to  the  emperor.  According  to  an  old  custom 
observed  by  Timurs  descendants,  the  death  of  a prince  was  not  in  plain 
words  mentioned  to  the  reigning  emperor,  but  the  prince's  vakil  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  throne  with  a blue  handkerchief  round  his 
wrist ; and  as  no  one  else  would  come  forward  to  inform  Akbar  of  the 
death  of  his  friend,  Abul  Fazl’s  vakil  presented  himself  with  a blue 
handkerchief  before  the  throne.  Akbar  bewailed  Abul  Fazl’s  death  more 
than  that  of  his. son ; for  several  days  he  would  see  no  one,  and  after  en- 
quiring into  the  circumstances  he  exclaimed,  “ If  Salim  wished  to  be 
emperor,  he  might  have  killed  me  and  spared  Abul  Fazl,”  and  then 
recited  the  following  verse — 

u j 3 usy*  y k° 

My  Shaikh  in  his  zeal  hastened  to  meet  me, 

He  wished  to  kiss  my  feet,  and  gave  up  his  life. 

Akbar,  in  order  to  punish  Bir  Singh,  sent  a detachment  under  Patr 
Das  and  Raj  Singh*  to  I/ndchl  They  defeated  the  Bundeld  chief  in 
several  engagements,  drove  him  from  Bhander  and  shut  him  up  in 
Trich.  When  the  siege  had  progressed,  and  a breach  was  made  in  the 
wall,  Bir  Singh  escaped  by  one  of  Raj  Singh’s  trenches,  and  withdrew  to 
the  jungles  closely  pursued  by  Patr  Das.  As  it  seemed  hopeless  to  catch 
him,  Akbar  called  Patr  Das  to  Court ; but  ordered  the  officers 
stationed  about  l/ndcha  to  kill  the  rebel  wherever  he  shewed  himself. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  Bir  Singh  was  once 
surprised  by  Rajah  Raj  Singh,  who  cut  down  a good  number  of  his 
followers.  Bir  Singh  himself  was  wounded  and  had  a narrow  escape. 
But  the  emperor’s  death,  which  not  long  afterwards  took  place,  relieved 
Bir  Singh  of  all  fears.  He  boldly  presented  himself  at  Jahangir’s  Court, 
and  received  iTndchfi  and  a command  of  three  thousand  horse  as  his 
reward. 

“ It  has  often  been  asserted,”  says  the  author  of  the  Maasir  uU 
XJmara , “ that  Abul  Fazl  was  an  infidel.  Some  say,  he  was  a Hindu, 
or  a fire-worshipper,  or  a free-thinker,  and  some  go  still  further  and 
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call  him  an  atheist ; hot  others  pass  a juster  sentence,  and  say  that  he 
was  a pantheist,  and  that,  like  other  Sufis,  he  claimed  for  himself 
a position  above  the  law  of  the  Prophet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a man  of  lofty  character,*  and  desired  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men. 
He  never  said  anything  improper.  Abuse,  stoppages  of  wages,  fines, 
absence  on  the  part  of  his  servants,  did  not  exist  in  his  household.  If 
he  appointed  a man,  whom  he  afterwards  found  to  be  useless,  he  did  not 
remove  him,  but  kept  him  on  as  long  as  he  could ; for  he  used  to  say 
that,  if  he  dismissed  him,  people  would  accuse  him  of  want  of  penetra- 
tion in  having  appointed  an  unsuitable  agent.  On  the  day  when  the 
sun  entered  Aries,  he  inspected  his  whole  household  and  took  stock, 
keeping  the  inventory  with  himself,  and  burning  last  year’s  books.  He 
also  gave  his  whole  wardrobe  to  his  servants,  with  the  exception  of  his 
trowsers,  which  were  burnt  in  his  presence. 

“ He  had  an  extraordinary  appetite.  It  is  said  that,  exclusive  of 
water  and  fuel,  he  consumed  daily  twenty-two  sers  of  food.  His  son 
’Abdurrahm&n  used  to  sit  at  table  as  mfarchi  (head  butler)  ; the  super- 
intendent of  the  kitchen,  who  was  a Muhammadan,  was  also  in  at- 
tendance, and  both  watched  to  see  whether  Abul  Fazl  would  eat  twice 
of  one  and  the  same  dish.  If  he  did,  the  dish  was  sent  up  again  the 
next  day.  If  anything  appeared  tasteless,  Abul  Fazl  gave  it  to  his  son 
to  taste,  and  he  to  the  superintendent,  but  no  word  was  said  about  it. 
When  Abul  Fazl  was  in  the  Dak’hin,  his  table  luxury  exceeded  all  belief. 
In  an  immense  tent  (chihilrdwa(t)  one  thousand  rich  dishes  were  daily 
served  up  and  distributed  among  the  Amirs  ; and  near  it  another  large 
tent  was  pitched  for  all-comers  to  dine,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  k’hichri 
was  cooked  all  day  and  was  served  out  to  any  one  that  applied  for  it.” 

“ As  a writer,  Abul  Fazl  stands  unrivalled.  His  style  is  grand  and  is 
free  from  the  technicalities  aud  flimsy  prettiness  of  other  Munshis  ;f  and 
the  force  of  his  words,  the  structure  of  his  sentences,  the  suitableness  of 
his  compounds,  and  the  elegance  of  his  periods,  are  such  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  one  to  imitate  them.” 

It  is  almost  useless  to  add  to  this  encomium  bestowed  on  Abul 
Fazl’8  style.  ’Abdullah,  king  of  Bukhara,  said  that  he  was  more  afraid 
of  Abul  Fazl’s  pen  than  of  Akbar’s  arrow.  Everywhere  in  India  he  is 
known  as  ‘ the  great  Munshi.’  His  letters  are  studied  in  all  Madrasahs, 


• I may  remark  here  that  Abul  Fazl  never  accepted  a title, 
f This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Haft  Iqlim  (vide  p.  608). 
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and  though  a beginner  may  find  them  difficult  and  perplexing,  they  are 
perfect  models.  But  a great  familiarity,  not  only  with  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, but  also  with  Abul  Fazl’s  style,  is  required  to  make  the  reading  of 
any  of  his  works  a pleasure.  His  composition  stands  unique,  and  though 
everywhere  studied,  he  cannot  be,  and  has  not  been,  imitated.  The  writers 
after  him  write  in  the  style  of  the  Padishahnamah,  the  ’Alamar&i 
Sikandari,  or  in  the  still  more  turgid  manner  of  the  ’Alamgirndmah, 
the  Ruq’&t  Bedil,  and  other  standard  works  on  Inshl 

A praiseworthy  feature  of  Abul  FazPs  works  lies  in  the  purity  of 
their  contents.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Eastern  literature  will 
know  what  this  means.  I have  come  across  no  passage  where 
woman  is  lightly  spoken  of,  or  where  immorality  is  passed  over  with 
Indifference.  Of  his  love  of  truth  and  the  nobility  of  his  sentiments* 
I have  spoken  in  the  Preface. 

Abul  Fazl’s  influence  on  his  age  was  immense.  It  may  be  that 
he  and  Faizf  led  Akbar’s  mind  away  from  Isl&rn  and  the  Prophet — 
this  charge  is  brought  against  them  by  every  Muhammadan  writer  ; 
but  Abul  Fazl  also  led  his  sovereign  to  a true  appreciation  of  his  duties, 
and  from  the  moment  that  he  entered  Court,  the  problem  of  success- 
fully ruling  over  mixed  races,  which  Islam  in  but  few  other  countries 
had  to  solve,  was  carefully  considered,  and  the  policy  of  toleration  was 
the  result.  If  Akbar  felt  the  necessity  of  this  new  law,  Abul  Fazl 
enunciated  it  and  fought  for  it  with  his  pen,  and  if  the  Khdn  Kh&n&ns 
gained  the  victories,  the  new  policy  reconciled  the  people  to  the  foreign 
rule  ; and  whilst  Akbar’s  apostacy  from  Islam  is  all  but  forgotten,  no 
emperor  of  the  Mughul  dynasty  has  come  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  a father 
of  the  people  than  he.  The  reversion,  on  the  other  hand,  in  later  times 
to  the  policy  of  religious  intoleration,  whilst  it  has  surrounded  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Moslems  the  memory  of  Aurangzib  with  the  halo  of  sanctity  and 
still  inclines  the  pious  to  utter  a rahimahu-llahu  (May  God  have  mercy 
on  him  !)  when  his  name  is  mentioned,  was  also  the  beginning  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  empire. 

Having  elsewhere  given  numerous  extracts  from  Bad&om  to  shew 
that  Akbar’s  courtiers  ascribed  his  apostacy  from  Islam  to  Faizi  and 
Abul  Fazl,  I need  not  quote  other  works,  and  will  merely  allude  to  a 
couplet  by  ’Urfif  from  one  of  his  Odes  in  which  he  praises  the  Prophet— 

* Let  the  reader  consult  Gladwin’s  rendering  of  Abul  Fazl’s  introduction  to  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Ain.  Gladwin’s  Ain,  II,  pp.  285  to  291.  The  passage  is  anti- 
Islamitic. 

f For  'Urfi  vide  p.  569.  The  metre  of  the  couplet  is  Long  Bamal . 
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e*!l  b }j*»  &2/0  i&K  jh  jjd  erfjAt  j lr*  ur&  *-£*•** 

*U.  j*  ajjtul  JT jS  &U  b «!;  J * O^iy^A  Jji  b 

0 Prophet,  protect  the  Joseph  of  my  soul  (*.  e.  my  soul)  from  the  harm 
of  the  brothers  ; for  they  are  ungenerous  and  envious,  and  deceive  me  like 
evil  sprites  and  lead  me  wolf-like  to  the  well  (of  unbelief). 

The  commentators  unanimously  explain  this  passage  as  an  allusion 
to  the  brothers  Faizi  and  Abul  Fazl.  I may  also  cite  the  Tarikh  of  Abul 
Fazl’s  death,  which  the  Khan  i A’zam  Mirza  Kokah  is  said  to  have 
made — 

dlj|  ^ jbsr*!  £3 

The  wonderful  sword  of  God’s  Prophet  cut  off  the  head  of  the  rebel.* 

But  Abul  Fazl  appeared  to  him  in  a dream  and  said,  “ The  date  of 
my  death  lies  in  the  words  y \ 4 The  slave  Abul  Fazl’ — which 

likewise  gives  1011  A.  H. 

Abul  Fazl’s  works  are  the  following — 

(1)  The  Akbarn&mah  with  the  A i u i A k b a r i,  its  third 
volume.  The  Ain  i Akbari  was  completed  in  the  42nd  year  of 
Akbars  reign  ; only  a slight  addition  to  it  was  made  in  the  43rd  year 
on  account  of  the  conquest  of  Barar  (1596-97,  A.  D.).  The  contents 
of  the  Akbarnamah  have  been  detailed  in  the  Preface.  The  second 
volume  contains  an  account  of  the  first  forty-six  years  of  Akbars 
reign.f  There  exists  a continuation  up  to  the  end  of  Akbar’s  reign  by 
’Inayatullah  Muhibb  ’ All.  Thus  at  least  the  continuator  is  called  in 
two  MSS.  that  I have  seen.  Elphinstone  says  that  the  name  of  the 
continuator  is  Muhammad  Salia,  which  seems  to  be  a corruption  of 
Muhammad  Salih. 

(2)  The  Maktub&t  i ’A  11dm  i,  also  called  l n s h & i A b u 1 
Fazl.  This  book  contains  letters  written  by  Abul  Fazl  to  kings  aud 
chiefs.  Among  them  are  the  interesting  letters  written  to  the  Portu- 
guese priests,  and  to  'Abdullah  of  Bukhara,  in  reply  to  his  question 
whether  Akbar  had  renounced  Islam.  Besides,  there  are  prefaces  and 
reviews,  a valuable  essay  on  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing,  portions 
of  which  are  given  in  the  Ain,  &c.  The  collection  was  made  after  Abul 


* The  word  b&ghi,  a rebel,  has  the  numerical  value  of  1013  ; but  the  head 
(of  the  word,  the  letter  v^)  is  cut  off ; hence  1013 — 2 = 1011,  the  year  of  the  Hijrah 
in  which  Abul  Fazl  was  murdered.  The  metre  of  the  hemistich  is  Long  Raraal. 

t The  46th  year  lasted  from  the  15th  Ramazan,  1009,  to  26th  Ramazan,  1010, 
i,  e.  to  about  five  months  before  Abul  Fazls  death. 
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Fazl’s  death  by  ’Abdi^amad,  son  of  Afzal  Muhammad,  who  says  that 
he  was  a son  of  Abul  Fazl’s  sister  and  also  his  son-in-law.  The  book,  as 
above  remarked,  is  frequently  read  in  Madrasahs,  and  there  exist  many 
lithographed  editions.  In  all  of  them,  the  contents  constitute  three 
books ; but  Amir  Haidar  Husaini  of  Bilgr&m  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
1 SawAnih  i Akbari’*  that  he  had  a collection  of  four  books,  remarking 
at  the  same  time  that  MSS.  of  the  fourth  are  very  rare.  It  looks, 
indeed,  as  if  Amir  Haidar’s  copy  was  unique. 

(3)  The  Ay&r  D £ n i s h,f  which  is  mentioned  on  p.  106. 

Besides,  I have  seen  in  different  books  that  Abul  Fazl  also  wrote  a 
B i b a 1 a h i M u n £ j & t,  or  1 Treatise  on  Prayers’ ; a J a m i *u  1 1 u- 
g h & t,  a lexicographical  work  ; and  a ‘ K a s h k o 1’.  The  last  word 
means  a ‘ beggar’s  cup,’  or  rather  the  small  basket  or  bowl  in  which  beg- 
gars in  the  East  collect  rice,  dates,  &c.,  given  as  alms,  and  hence  the 
term  is  often  applied  to  collections  of  anecdotes  or  short  stories.  But  I 
have  seen  no  copies  of  these  works.  It  was  also  mentioned  above  that 
Abul  Fazl  presented,  on  his  introduction  at  Court,  two  commentaries, 
of  which  no  MSS.  seem  to  exist  at  present.  Nor  need  I again  refer  to 
the  part  which  he  took  in  the  translations  from  Sanskrit  and  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Tarikh  i Alfi. 

The  ‘ Durar  ul  Manshur  a modern  Tazkirah  by  Muhammad 
’Askari  Husainf  of  Bilgram,  selects  the  following  inscription  written  by 
’Abul  Fazl  for  a temple  in  Kashmir^  as  a specimen  both  of  Abul  Fazl’s 
writing  and  of  his  religious  belief.  It  is  certainly  very  characteristic, 
and  is  easily  recognized  as  Abul  Fazl’s  composition. 


• Regarding  this  valuable  work,  vide  p.  316,  note. 

t As  the  word  is  pronounced  in  India,  instead  of  * lyar  i Danish,  * ‘ the  test  of 
wisdom/  The  author  of  the  Hail  Iqlim  seems  to  allude  to  this  work ; for  he  says 
that  Abul  Fazl,  when  he  saw  him  in  1000  A.  H.,  was  engaged  in  re-writing  the  Naw&- 
dir  i Hikdydi. 

J Abul  Fazl  says  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Ain — “ The  best  people  in  Kashmir 
are  the  Brahmans.  Although  they  have  not  yet  freed  themselves  from  the  fetters  of 
Hind  belief  and  adherence  to  custom,  they  yet  worship  God  without  affectation.  They 
do  not  sneer  at  people  of  other  religions,  utter  no  desires,  and  do  not  run  after  lucre. 
They  plant  fruit  trees  and  thus  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures.  They, 
abstain  from  meat,  and  live  in  celibacy.  There  are  about  two  thousand  of  them  in 
Kashmir/*  ' 

Akbar  seems  to  have  looked  upon  these  Kashmiri  Rishis  as  model  men. 
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1*^  ^ J&  ) ^ y.  (jfa 

*j**  * y 

Vi kj  **  viV&  S e;L^  cu*; ji  (•»-'!  3 

y>  (j j£]  2 cViojX^o  Jv5  f^xi  Li^**'cVs‘Mfc/0^f| 

# • dJJUia.^*  ^yU 

Ailsr?  )y  sS  ^^Luu  ^ Q-^-Lst^o 

ft  y (*^*1  !;  ) y1^  jy  ^1 

!;  jlJa£  ^ !;>*/* 

UyaAj  cj^  v_yjL)  ^1 

# AiibyujJyj*^  i^c 
*l£  £1^  j**i\  ) jt&s*  \J<A>yu- 

j^xc  j\^  Jb£  i>yl***  C-Afe  ^JltXicl  ^Uaj 

^ jAj  jjb*  ^I^jL  1^  AjL^.  ^1  Ajl^JJjjj  ^laj  ^ ^Jb 

l£^w|  ^jJL^Uu  AUJb  b L^wu/I  Ji3  y ^1  ^ tXihXxxj  1^  Javo 

♦ iJ^xj  # ^i£aJdo| iMt  <JI^4  ; i— >T  jJ  yLj*  J>\  ) 

j>  J6  j]i^yo  J&  *3)*>  IcVi^ljA. 

c^i  au  *Kl  i\ fyj 

0 God,  in  every  temple  I see  people  tliat  seek  Thee,  and  in  every  lan- 
guage I hear  spoken,  people  praise  Thee  ! 

Polytheism  and  Islam  feel  after  Thee, 

Each  religion  says,  ‘Thou  art  one,  without  equal.* 

If  it  be  a mosque,  people  murmur  the  holy  prayer,  and  if  it  be  a 
Christian  Church,  people  ring  the  bell  from  love  to  Thee. 

Sometimes  I frequent  the  Christian  cloister,  and  sometimes  the 
mosque, 

But  it  is  Thou  whom  I search  from  temple  to  temple. 

Thy  elect  have  no  dealings  with  either  heresy  or  orthodoxy  ; for  neither 
of  them  stands  behind  the  screen  of  Thy  truth. 

Heresy  to  the  heretic,  and  religion  to  the  orthodox, 

But  the  dust  of  the  rosepetal*  belongs  to  the  heart  of  the  perfume- 
seller. 


* This  line  is  Sufistic.  The  longing  of  the  heart  after  God  is  compared  to  the 

perfume  which  rises  from  the  rose  petals.  The  perfume-seller,  i.  e.  the  Unitarian,  is 

truly  religious,  and  is  equally  removed  from  heresy  and  orthodoxy. 
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This  temple  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  binding  together  the  hearts 
of  the  Unitarians  in  Hindustan,  and  especially  those  of  His  worshippers 
that  live  in  the  province  of  Kashmir, 

By  order  of  the  Lord  of  the  throne  and  the  crown,  the  lamp  of 
creation,  Shah  Akbar, 

In  whom  the  seven  minerals  find  uniformity,  in  whom  the  four 
elements  attain  perfect  mixture.* 

He  who  from  insincere  motives  destroys  this  temple,  should  first  destroy 
his  own  place  of  worship  ; for  if  we  follow  the  dictates  of  the  heart,  we  must 
bear  up  with  all  men,  but  if  we  look  to  the  external,  we  find  everything 
proper  to  be  destroyed. 

0 God,  Thou  art  just  and  judgest  an  action  by  the  motive  ; 

Thou  knowest  whether  a motive  is  sublime,  and  tellest  the  king 
what  motives  a king  should  have. 

1 have  a few  notes  on  Abul  Fazl’s  family,  which  may  form  the  con- 
clusion of  this  biographical  notice.  The  Am  gives  the  following  list  of 
Shaikh  Mubarak’s  sons. 

1.  ShaikhAbulFaiz,  better  known  under  his  poetical  name 
of  F a i z i.  He  was  born  in  A.  H.  954  (A.  D.  1547),  and  seems  to 
have  died  childless. 

2.  Shaikh  Abul  Fazl,  born  14th  January,  1551,  murdered 
12th  August,  1602. 

3.  ShaikhAbulBarak&t,  born  17th  Shawwal,  960  (1552). 
K Though  he  has  not  reached  a high  degree  of  learning,  he  knows  much, 
is  a practical  man,  and  well  versed  in  fencing.  He  is  good-natured  and 
fond  of  dervishes.”  He  served  under  Abul  Fazl  in  Kh&ndesh. 

4.  Shaikh  Abul  Khair,  bora  22nd  Jumada  I,  967.  “ He 
is  a well  informed  young  man,  of  a regulated  mind.”  He,  too,  must 
have  entered  the  Imperial  service  ; for  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Akbar- 
n£mah  as  having  been  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  Dak’kin  to  fetch 
Prince  Danyal. 

5.  Shaikh  Abul  Makdrim,  born  23rd  Shawwal,  976.  He 
was  wild  at  first,  but  guided  by  his  father  he  learned  a good  deal.  He 
also  studied  under  Shah  Abul  Fath  Shir&zi. 

The  above  five  sons  were  all  by  the  same  mother,  who,  as  remarked 
above,  died  in  998. 

6.  ShaikhAbuTur&b, born 23rd Zil Hij jah, 988.  “ Though 


• I.  e.  Akbar  is  the  insdn  t kdmil , or  perfect  man. 
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his  mother  is  another  one,  he  is  admitted  at  Court,  and  is  engaged  in 
self-improvement.” 

Besides  the  above,  Abul  Fazl  mentions  two  posthumous  sons  by 
qummd , or  concubines,  viz.  Shaikh  A b u 1 H a m i d,  born  3rd  Rabi’ 
11,1002,  and  Shaikh  Abu  R&shid,  born  1st  Jutnada  I,  1002. 
“ They  resemble  their  father.” 

Of  Mubarak’s  daughters,  I find  four  mentioned  in  the  histories — 

1.  One  married  to  Khud&wand  Khan  Dak’hini ; vide  p.  442. 
Badaoni  calls  her  husband  a Rafizi}  i . e.,  a Shiah,  and  says  he  died  in 
Karf  in  Gujarat. 

2.  One  married  to  Husamuddin  ; vide  p.  441. 

3.  One  married  to  a son  of  Rajah  ’All  Khdn  of  Khandesh.  Their 
son  Safdar  Khan*  was  made,  in  the  45th  year  of  Akbar  s reign,  a com- 
mander of  one  thousand. 

4.  Lddli  Begum,  married  to  Islam  Khan ; vide  p.  493,  note  1. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Beale  of  Agrah,  the  learned  author  of  the  Miftah  uttawdnkh , 
informs  me  that  Ladli  Begum  died  in  1017,  or  five  years  before  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Her  mausoleum,  called  the  ‘ Rauzah  i Ladli  Be- 
gum,’ is  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Akbar’s  mausoleum  at  Sikandrah, 
near  Agrah.  The  interior  was  built  of  marble,  and  the  whole  was  sur- 
rounded by  a wall  of  red  Fathpur  sandstone.  It  was  completed 
in  1004.  In  1843,  Mr.  Beale  saw  in  the  Rauzah  several  tombs  without 
inscriptions,  and  a few  years  ago  the  place  was  sold  by  government  to 
a wealthy  Hindu.  The  new  owner  dug  up  the  marble  stones,  sold  them, 
and  destroyed  the  tombs,  so  that  of  the  old  Rauzah  nothing  exists 
now-a-days  but  the  surrounding  wall.  Mr.  Beale  thinks  that  the  bodies 
of  Shaikh  Mubarak,  Faizi,  and  Abul  Fazl  were  likewise  buried  there,  be- 
cause over  the  entrance  the  following  inscription  in  Tughra  characters 
may  still  be  seen — 


^ AjJLj  JjUJJ  viijUl  UjJ  Jla  AU| 

J & &1<I  yS\  , LidJI  f/})  , JUiSl 


II  •—pH 


dJLUaJL 


In  the  name  of  God  the  merciful,  the  clement,  in  whom  I trust ! 

This  mausoleum  was  erected  for  the  divine  scholar,  the  sage  of  the 


* The  Lak’knau  edition  of  the  Akbarnamah  (III,  830)  calls  him  Sundar  Khan. 
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eternal,  tlie  gatherer  of  knowledge,  Shaikh  Mubarak  ullah  (may  his 
secret  be  sanctified!),  in  filial  piety  by  the  ocean  of  sciences,  Shaikh 
A b u 1 Faz  1 — may  God  Almighty  preserve  him  ! — in  the  shadow  of  the 
majesty  of  the  just  king,  whom  power,  auspiciousness,  and  generosity  follow, 
Jalaluddunya  waddfn  Akbar  Padish&h  i Ghazi, — may  God  Almighty  per- 
petuate the  foundations  of  his  kingdom  ! — under  the  superintendence  of 
Abul  Baraka  t,  in  1004  [A.  D.  1595-96]. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  Rauzah  was  built  iu  the  year  in  which 
Faizi  died.  Shaikh  Mubarak,  as  was  mentioned  above,  died  in  1593  A.  D. 
It  seems,  however,  as  if  Shaikh  Mubarak  and  Faizr  had  been  buried 
at  a place  opposite  to  Agrah,  on' the  left  bank  of  the  Jarnuna,  where  he 
first  settled  in  1551  ; for  Abul  Fazl  says  in  his  description  of  Agrah  in 
the  Ain* — “ On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  the  Ch£r  Bagli  Villa,  built 
by  Firdaus  Makani  [the  emperor  Babar].  There  the  author  was  born,  and 
there  are  the  resting  places  of  his  father  and  his  elder  brother.  Shaikh 
’Alauddin  Majzub  and  Mir  Rafi’uddin  Safawi  and  other  worthies  are 
also  buried  there.”  We  have  no  information  regarding  a removal  of  the 
bodies  to  the  other  side  of  the  Jamuna,  though  Abul  Fazl’s  inscription 
no  doubt  shews  that  such  a removal  was  intended.  It  is  a pity,  how- 
ever, that  the  Rauzah  was  sold  and  destroyed. 

Abul  Fazl’s  son  is  the  wellknown 

Shaikh  ’Abdurrahman  Afzal  Kha'n. 

He  was  born  on  the  12th  Sha’ban,  979,  and  received  from  his  grand- 
father the  Sunni  name  of  ’Abdurrahman.  In  the  35th  year  of  Akbar’s 
reign,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  Akbar  married  him  to  the  daughter  of 
Sa'&dat  Y&r  Kokah’s  brother.  By  her  ’Abdurrahman  had  a son,  to  whom 
Akbar  gave  the  name  of  Bishotan.f 

When  Abul  Fazl  was  in  command  of  the  army  in  the  Dak’hin, 
’Abdurrahman  was,  what  the  Persians  call,  the  Ur  i rui  tarkash  i uy  ‘ the 
arrow  at  hand  at  the  top  of  the  quiver’,  ever  ready  to  perform  duties 
from  which  others  shrank,  and  wisely  and  courageously  settling  matters 
of  importance.  He  especially  distinguished  himself  in  Talinganah. 
When  Malik  ’Ambar,  in  the  46th  year,  had  caught  ’All  Mardan  Bahadur 
(p.  496)  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  country,  Abul  Fazl  despatched 
’Abdurrahm&n  and  Sher  Khw£jah  (p.  459)  to  oppose  the  enemy.  They 


• My  text  edition,  p.  441.  Vide  also  p.  639 ; Keene’s  Agra  Guide,  p.  47,  and 
regarding  Lddli  Begum,  p.  45.  ' Ladlf  means  in  HindOst&ni  * a pet.’ 

f Which  name  was  borne  by  the  brother  of  Isfandiydr,  who  is  so  often  mentioned 
in  Firdausi’s  Sh&hn&mah. 
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crossed  the  Godiwari  near  N&nder,  and  defeated  ’Amber  at  the 
M&njard. 

Jahdngir  did  not  transfer  to  the  son  the  hatred  which  he  had  felt 
for  the  father,  made  him  a commander  of  two  thousand  horse,  gave  him 
the  title  of  Afzal  KMn,  and  appointed  him,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  governor  of  Bih&r,  vice  Islam  KMn  (the  husband  of  Abul  Fazl’s 
sister),  who  was  sent  to  Bengal.  ’Abdurrahman  also  received  Gorak’h- 
pur  as  j&gir.  As  governor  of  Bih&r,  he  had  his  head-quarters  at  Patna. 
Once  during  his  absence  from  Patna,  a dervish  of  the  name  of 
Qutbuddin  appeared  in  the  district  of  Bhoj pur,  which  belonged  to  the 
then  very  troublesome  Ujjainiyah  Rajahs  (p.  513,  note),  and  gave 
out  that  he  was  Prince  Khusrau,  whom  his  unsuccessful  rebellion  and  im- 
prisonment by  Jah&ngir  had  made  the  favorite  of  the  people.  Collecting 
a large  number  of  men,  he  marched  on  Patna,  occupied  the  fort  which 
Shaikh  Bandrasi  and  Ghiyas,  ’Abdurrahman’s  officers,  cowardly  gave 
up,  and  plundered  Afzal  Khan’s  property  and  the  Imperial  treasury. 
’Abdurrahman  returned  from  Gorak’hpur  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  re- 
bellion. The  pretender  fortified  Patna,  and  drew  up  his  army  at  the 
Pun  Pun  River.  ’Abdurrahman  charged  at  once,  and  after  a short 
fight  dispersed  the  enemy.  Qutb  now  retreated  to  the  fort,  followed  by 
’Abdurrahman,  who  succeeded  in  capturing  him.  He  executed  the 
man  at  once,  and  sent  his  head  to  Court,  together  with  the  two  coward- 
ly officers.  Jahdngir,  who  was  always  minute  in  his  punishments,  had 
their  heads  shaved  and  women’s  veils  put  over  the  faces ; they  were 
then  tied  to  donkeys,  with  their  heads  to  the  tails,  and  paraded  through 
the  towns  (tashhir)  as  a warning  to  others. 

Not  long  after  this  affair,  ’Abdurrahm&n  took  ill,  and  went  to  Court, 
where  he  was  well  received.  He  lingered  for  a time,  and  died  of  an 
abscess,  in  the  8th  year  of  Jahangir’s  reign  (A.  H.  1022),  or  eleven 
years  after  his  father’s  murder. 

Bishotan,  son  of  ’Abdurrahman,  son  of  Shaikh  Abul  Fazl. 

He  was  born  on  the  3rd  Zi  Qa’dah,  999.  In  the  14th  year  of 
Jah&ngir’s  reign,  he  was  a commander  of  seven  hundred,  with  three  hun- 
dred horse.  In  the  10th  year  of  Shah  Jahan’s  reign,  he  is  mentioned 
as  a commander  of  five  hundred  horse,  which  rank  he  held  when  he 
died  in  the  15th  year  of  the  same  reign. 
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ABULFAZL’S  PREFACE. 


♦ 


ALLAHU  AKBAR! 


O Lord,  whose  secrets  are  for  ever  veiled 
And  whose  perfection  knows  not  a beginning, 

End  and  beginning,  both  are  lost  in  Thee, 

No  trace  of  them  is  found  in  Thy  eternal  realm. 

My  words  are  lame ; my  tongue,  a stony  tract ; 

Slow  wings  my  foot,  and  wide  is  the  expanse. 

Confused  are  my  thoughts  ; but  this  is  Thy  best  praise, 

In  ecstasy  alone  I see  Thee  face  to  face  ! 

It  is  proper  for  a man  of  true  knowledge  to  praise  God  not  only 
in  words,  but  also  in  deeds,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  everlasting 
happiness,  by  putting  the  window  of  his  heart  opposite  the  slit  of  his 
pen,  and  describing  some  of  the  wondrous  works  of  the  Creator.  Perhaps 
the  lustre  of  royalty  may  shine  upon  him,  and  its  light  enable  him  to 
gather  a few  drops  from  the  ocean,  and  a few  atoms  from  the  endless 
field  of  God’s  works.  He  will  thus  obtain  everlasting  felicity,  and 
render  fertile  the  dreary  expanse  of  words  and  deeds. 

I,  Abulfazl,  son  of  Mub&rik,  return  thanksgiving  to  God  by  singing 
the  praises  of  royalty,  and  by  stringing  its  kingly  pearls  upon  the 
thread  of  description  ; but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  mankind,  for 
the  first  time,  acquainted  with  the  glorious  deeds  and  excellent  virtues 
of  that  remarkable . man,1  who  clothes  our  wonderful  world  in  new 
colours,  and  is  an  ornament  to  God’s  noble  creation.  It  would  be 
absurd  on  my  part  to  speak  about  that  which  is  known ; I should  make 
myself  the  butt  of  the  learned.  It  is  only  my  personal  knowledge  of 


1 


1 Akbar. 
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him,  a priceless  jewel,  which  I send  to  the  market  place  of  the  world, 
and  my  heart  feels  proud  of  being  engaged  in  such  an  undertaking. 
But  it  could  not  have  been  from  self-laudation  that  I have  taken  upon 
myself  to  carry  out  so  great  a task — a work  which  even  heavenly  beings 
would  find  beset  with  difficulties ; for  such  a motive  would  expose  my 
inability  and  shortsightedness.  My  sole  object  in  writing  this  work 
was,  first,  to  impart  to  all  that  take  an  interest  in  this  auspicious  oentury, 
a knowledge  of  the  wisdom,  magnanimity,  and  energy  of  him  who 
understands  the  minutest  indications  of  all  things,  created  and  divine, 
striding  as  he  does  over  the  field  of  knowledge ; and,  secondly,  to  leave 
future  generations  a noble  legacy.  The  payment  of  a debt  of  gratitude 
is  an  ornament  of  life,  and  a provision  for  man’s  last  journey.  There 
may  be  some  in  this  world  of  ambitious  strife,  where  natures  are  so 
different,  desires  so  numerous,  equity  so  rare,  and  guidance  so  scarce, 
who,  by  making  use  of  this  source  of  wisdom,  will  escape  from  the 
perplexities  of  the  endless  chaos  of  knowledge  and  deeds.  It  is  with 
this  aim  that  I describe  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  great  king,  thus 
leaving  for  far  and  near,  a standard  work  of  wisdom.  In  doing  so,  I have 
of  course,  to  speak  of  the  exalted  position  of  a king,  and  also  to  describe 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  assistants  in  this  great  office. 

No  dignity  is  higher  in  the  eyes  of  God  than  royalty ; and  those 
who  are  wise,  drink  from  its  auspicious  fountain.  A sufficient  proof  of 
this,  for  those  who  require  one,  is  the  fact  that  royalty  is  a remedy  for 
the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  the  reason  why  subjects  obey.  Even  the 
meaning  of  the  word  P&dish&h  shews  this ; for  pad  signifies  stability 
and  possession,  and  tthah  means  origin,  lord.  A king  is  therefore  the 
origin  of  stability  and  possession.  If  royalty  did  not  exist,  the  storm  of 
strife  would  never  subside,  nor  selfish  ambition  disappear.  Mankind, 
being  under  the  burden  of  lawlessness  and  lust,  would  sink  into  the  pit 
of  destruction  ; the  world,  this  great  market  place,  would  lose  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  whole  earth  become  a barren  waste.  But  by  the  light  of 
imperial  justice,  some  follow  with  cheerfulness  the  road  of  obedience, 
whilst  others  abstain  from  violence  through  fear  of  punishment ; and  out 
of  necessity  make  choice  of  the  path  of  rectitude.  Shah  is  also  a name 
given  to  one  who  surpasses  his  fellows,  as  you  may  see  from  words  like 
shah-wicdr , shah- rah ; it  is  also  a term  applied  to  a bridegroom — the 
world,  as  the  bride,  betrothes  herself  to  the  king,  and  becomes  his 
worshipper. 
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Silly  and  shortsighted  men  cannot  distinguish  a true  king  from  a 
selfish  ruler.  Nor  is  this  remarkable,  as  both  have  in  common  a large 
treasury,  a numerous  army,  clever  servants,  obedient  subjects,  an  abun- 
dance of  wise  men,  a multitude  of  skilful  workmen,  and  a superfluity  of 
means  of  enjoyment.  But  men  of  deeper  insight  remark  a difference. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  things  just  now  enumerated,  are  lasting ; 
but  in  that  of  the  latter,  of  short  duration.  The  former  does  not  attach 
himself  to  these  things,  as  his  object  is  to  remove  oppression,  and  provide 
for  every  thing  which  is  good.  Security,  health,  chastity,  justice,  polite 
manners,  faithfulness,  truth,  an  increase  of  sincerity,  &c.,  are  the  result. 
The  latter  is  kept  in  bonds  by  the  external  forms  of  royal  power,  by 
vanity,  the  slavishness  of  men,  and  the  desire  of  enjoyment ; hence  every- 
where there  is  insecurity,  unsettledness,  strife,  oppression,  faithlessness, 
robbery. 

Royalty  is  a light  emanating  from  God,  and  a ray  from  the  sun, 
the  illuminator  of  the  universe,'  the  argument  of  the  book  of  perfection, 
the  receptacle  of  all  virtues.  Modern  language  calls  this  light  farr  i izidi 
(the  divine  light),  and  the  tongue  of  antiquity  called  it  kiydn  khwarah 
(the  sublime  halo).  It  is  communicated  by  God  to  kings  without  the 
intermediate  assistance  of  any  one,  and  men,  in  the  presence  of  it,  bend 
the  forehead  of  praise  towards  the  ground  of  submission.  Again,  many 
excellent  qualities  flow  from  the  possession  of  this  light.  1.  A paternal 
lore  towards  the  subjects.  Thousands  find  rest  in  the  love  of  the  king  ; 
and  sectarian  differences  do  not  raise  the  dust  of  strife.  In  his  wisdom, 
the  king  will  understand  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  shape  his  plans 
accordingly.  2.  A large  heart . The  sight  of  anything  disagreeable  does 
not  unsettle  him ; nor  is  want  of  discrimination  for  him  a source  of 
disappointment.  His  courage  steps  in.  His  divine  firmness  gives 
him  the  power  of  requital,  nor  does  the  high  position  of  an  offender 
interfere  with  it.  The  wishes  of  great  and  small  are  attended  to,  and 
their  claims  meet  with  no  delay  at  his  hands.  3.  A daily  increasing 
trust  in  God . When  he  performs  an  action,  he  considers  God  as  the 
real  doer  of  it,  (and  himself  as  the  medium,)  so  that  a conflict  of 
motives  can  produce  no  disturbance.  4.  Prayer  and  devotion . The  success 
of  his  plans  will  not  lead  him  to  neglect ; nor  will  adversity  cause  him 
to  forget  God,  and  madly  trust  in  man.  He  puts  the  reins  of  desire 

1 Akbar  worshipped  the  sun  as  the  1 mediate  source  of  life.  Regarding  hi* 
risible  representative  of  God,  and  the  im-  | form  of  worship,  vide  below. 
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into  tin*  hands  of  reason  ; in  the  wide  field  of  his  desires  ho  does  not 
permit .himself  to  be  trodden  down  by  restlessness,  nor  will  he  waste 
his  precious  time  in  seeking  after  that  which  is  improper.  lie  makes 
wrath,  the  tyrant,  pay  homage  to  wisdom,  so  that  blind  rage  may  not 
get  the  upper  hand,  and  inconsiderateness  overstep  the  proper  limits.  He 
sits  on  the  eminence  of  propriety,  so  that  those  who  have  gone  astray 
have  a way  left  to  return,  without  exposing  their  bad  deeds  to  the 
public  gaze.  When  lie  sits  in  judgment,  the  petitioner  seems  to  be  the 
judge,  and  he  himself,  on  account  of  his  mildness,  the  suitor  for  justice. 
He  does  not  permit  petitioners  to  be  delayed  on  the  path  of  hope  ; he 
endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  creatures  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  Creator,  and  never  seeks  to  please  the  people  in  contra- 
diction to  reason.  He  is  for  ever  searching  after  those  who  speak  the 
truth,  and  is  not  displeased  with  words  that  seem  bitter,  but  are  in 
reality  sweet.  He  considers  the  nature  of  the  words  and  the  rank  of 
the  speaker.  He  is  not  content  with  not  committing  violence,  but  he 
must  see  that  no  injustice  is  done  within  his  realm. 

He  is  continually  attentive  to  the  health  of  the  body  politic,  and 
applies  remedies  to  the  several  diseases  thereof.  And  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  animal  constitution  depends  upon 
an  equal  mixture  of  the  elements,1  so  also  does  the  political  constitution 
become  well  tempered  by  a proper  division  of  ranks ; and  by  means  of 
the  warmth  of  the  ray  of  unanimity  and  concord,  a multitude  of  peoplb 
become  fused  into  one  body. 

The  people  of  the  world  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.2 — 
1 . Warrior* , who  in  the  political  body  have  the  nature  of  fire.  Their  flames, 
directed  by  understanding,  consume  the  straw  and  rubbish  of  rebellion 
and  strife,  but  kindle  also  the  lamp  of  rest  in  this  w'orld  of  distur- 
bances. 2.  Artificers  and  Merchants,  who  hold  the  place  of  air.  From 
their  labours  and  travels,  God’s  gifts  become  universal,  and  the  breeze 
of  contentment  nourishes  the  rose-tree  of  life.  <‘3.  The  learned,  such  as 
the  philosopher,  the  physician,  the  arithmetician,  the  geometrician,  the 


1 Thus,  according  to  the  medical  theo- 
ries of  the  middle  ages. 

9 This  passage  resembles  one  in 
Firdausi’s  Shahnumah,  in  the  chapter 
entitled  dar  dastan  i Jainshdd  ; vide 
also  Vullers’  Persian  Dictionary,  II.,  756, 


s.  kdtuzl.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
Akhldq  i Mu  h si  in,  chapter  XV.,  dar 
'ad l,  in  the  Akhldq  i Jaldli , and  the 
Akhldq  i Ndfiri,  the  oldest  of  the  three 
Akhlaqs  mentioned. 
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astronomer,  who  resemble  water.  From  their  pen  and  their  wisdom,  a 
river  rises  in  the  drought  of  the  world,  and  the  garden  of  the  creation 
receives  from  their  irrigating  powers  a peculiar  freshness.  4.  Husbandmen 
and  labourers , who  may  be  compared  to  earth.  By  their  exertions,  the 
staple  of  life  is  brought  to  perfection,  and  strength  and  happiness  flow 
from  their  work. 

It  is  therefore  obligatory  for  a king  to  put  each  of  these  in  its 
proper  place,  and  by  uniting  personal  ability  with  a due  respect  for 
others,  to  cause  the  world  to  flourish. 

And  as  the  grand  political  body  maintains  its  equilibrium  by  the 
above  four  ranks  of  men,  so  does  royalty  receive  its  final  tint  from  a 
similar  fourfold  division. 

1.  The  nobles  of  the  state , who  in  reliance  on  their  position  lead 
everything  to  a happy  issue.  Illuminating  the  battle-field  with  the  halo 
of  devotedness,  they  make  no  account  of  their  lives.  These  fortunate 
courtiers  resemble  fire,  being  ardent  in  devotion,  and  consuming  in  dealing 
with  foes.  At  the  head  of  this  class  is  the  Vakil , who  from  his  having 
attained  by  his  wisdom  the  four  degrees  of  perfection,1  is  the  emperor’s 
lieutenant  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  realm  and  the  household. 
He  graces  the  Council  by  his  wisdom,  and  settles  with  penetration  the 
great  affairs  of  the  realm.  Promotion  and  degradation,  appointment 
and  dismissal,  depend  on  his  insight.  It  requires  therefore  an  experien- 
ced man,  who  possesses  wisdom,  nobility  of  mind,  affability,  firmness, 
magnanimity,  a man  able  to  be  at  peace  with  any  one,  who  is  frank, 
single-minded  towards  relations  and  strangers,  impartial  to  friends 
and  enemies,  who  weighs  his  words,  is  skilful  in  business,  well-bred, 
esteemed,  known  to  be  trustworthy,  sharp  and  farsighted,  acquainted 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  court,  cognizant  of  the  State  secrets, 
prompt  in  transacting  business,  unaffected  by  the  multiplicity  of  his 
duties.  He  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  promote  the  wishes  of  others, 
and  base  his  actions  on  a due  regard  to  the  different  ranks  of  men, 
treating  even  his  inferiors  with  respect,  from  the  desire  of  attaching  to 


‘ Akbar  said  that  perfect  devotedness 
consisted  in  the  readiness  of  sacrificing 
four  things ,—jdn  (life),  mdl  (property), 
din  (religion),  ndmus  (personal  honour). 
Those  who  looked  upon  Akbar  as  a guide 
in  spiritual  matters  (jdr) — an  honour  which 


Akbar  much  coveted — promised  to  shew 
this  devotedness,  and  then  belonged  to 
the  din  i ildhi , or  the  Divine  * Faith, 
the  articles  of  which  Akbar  had  laid 
down,  as  may  be  seen  below. 
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himself  the  hearts  of  all.  He  takes  care  not  to  commit  improprieties  in 
conversation,  and  guards  himself  from  bad  actions.  Although  the 
financial  offices  are  not  under  his  immediate  superintendence,  yet  he 
receives  the  returns  from  the  heads  of  all  financial  offices,  and  wisely 
keeps  abstracts  of  their  returns. 

The  Mir-mal,*  the  Keeper  of  the  seal,  the  Mir-bakhshi',1 2 * 4  the  Bar- 
begl,8  the  Qurb^gi,*  the  Mir-tozak,5  the  Mir-bahri,6 7  the  Mir-barr,T  the 
Mir-Manzil,"  the  Khwans&lar,9  the  Munshi,10 *  the  Qush-bdgi,n  the  Akhtah- 
begiu,  belong  to  this  class.  Every  one  of  them  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  others. 

2.  The  assistants  of  victory , the  collectors  and  those  entrusted  with 
income  and  expenditure,  who  in  the  administration  resemble  wind,  at 
times  a heart-rejoicing  breeze,  at  other  times  a hot,  pestilential  blast. 
The  head  of  this  division  is  the  Vizier , also  called  Diwan.  He  is  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  in  financial  matters,  superintends  the  imperial 
treasuries,  and  checks  all  accounts.  He  is  the  banker  of  the  cash  of  the 
revenue,  the  cultivator  of  the  wilderness  of  the  world.  He  must  be  a 
member  of  the  Divine  Faith , a skilful  arithmetician,  free  from  avarice, 
circumspect,  warm-hearted,  abstinent,  active  in  business,  pleasing  in  his 
style,  clear  in  his  writings,  truthful,  a man  of  integrity,  condescending, 
zealous  in  his  work.  He  is  in  reality  a book-keeper.  He  explains  all 
matters  which  appear  too  intricate  for  the  Mustaufi  ;18  and  whatever  is 
beyond  his  own  ability  he  refers  to  the  Vakil.  The  Mustaufi,  the  S&hib 
i Taujih,u  the  Aw&ijah  Nawis,15  the  Mir-S&m&n,16  the  N&zir  i Buyut&t,17 
the  Diwan  i Buyut&t,18  the  Mushrif 19  of  the  Treasury,  the  W&qi’ah 


1 Perhaps  an  officer  in  charge  of*  the 
Emperor  s Private  purse. 

2 Paymaster  of  the  Court. 

B An  officer  who  presents  people  at 
Court,  their  petitions,  <fcc.  He  is  also 
called  Mir  ’Are. 

4 Bearer  of  the  Imperial  insignia. 

* Master  of  Ceremonies. 

9  Harbour  Master  General  and  Admiral. 

7 Superintendent  of  the  Imperial  For- 
ests. 

8 Quarter  Master  General  of  the  Court. 

Akbar’s  court  was  frequently  travelling. 

2 Superintendent  of  the  Imperial 

Kitchen. 


10  Private  Secretary. 

11  Superintendent  of  the  aviaries  (fal- 
cons, pigeons). 

12  Superintendent  of  the  Stud. 

18  Deputy  Diwan. 

14  The  Accountant  of  the  Army. 

14  The  Accountant  of  the  daily  ex- 
penditure at  Court. 

19  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  Court- 
furniture,  stores,  <fcc. 

1T  Superintendent  of  the  Imperial 
workshops. 

18  The  Accountant  of  the  Imperial 
workshops. 

19  Clerk. 
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Nawis,'  the  ’Amil*  of  the  domains,  are  under  his  orders,  and  act  by  the 
force  of  his  wisdom. 

Some  princes  consider  the  office  of  the  Vizier  as  a part  of  that 
of  the  Vakil , and  are  anxious  to  find  in  their  realm  a man  who 
possesses  the  excellent  qualities  of  these  two  pillars  of  the  edifice  of  the 
State.  But  as  they  are  not  always  able  to  find  a person  qualified  for 
the  office  of  a Vakil,  they  make  choice  of  a man  who  has  some  of  his 
qualities,  and  appoint  him  as  Mushrif  i Diivdny  which  office  is  higher  in 
rank  than  that  of  the  Diw&n,  but  lower  than  that  of  the  Vakil. 

3.  The  companions  of  the  king , who  are  the  ornaments  of  the  court  by 
the  light  of  their  wisdom,  the  ray  of  their  sharpsightedness,  their  know-, 
ledge  of  the  times,  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  their 
frankness  and  polite  address.  Through  the  excellence  of  their  religious 
faith  and  good  will,  thousands  open  in  the  market  place  of  the  world 
the  stores  of  virtue.  Wisely  fettering  ambition  on  the  battle-field  of 
the  world,  they  extinguish  the  sparks  of  wrath  by  the  rain  of  their 
wisdom  ; whence  they  resemble  water  in  the  affairs  of  the  body  political. 
When  they  are  of  a mild  temperament,  they  remove  the  dust  of  affliction 
from  the  hearts  of  men,  and  bestow  freshness  upon  the  meadow  of  the 
nation ; but  if  they  depart  from  moderation,  they  inundate  the  world 
with  a deluge  of  calamity,  so  that  numbers  are  driven  by  the  flood  of 
misfortunes  into  the  current  of  utter  extinction. 

At  the  head  of  this  class  stands  the  philosopher,  who  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wisdom  and  example  purifies  the  morals  of  the  nation, 
and  girds  himself  with  the  noble  aim  of  putting  the  welfare  of  mankind 
upon  a sound  basis.  The  Sadr,8  the  Mir-’Adl,  the  Qazi,4  the  physician, 
the  astronomer,  the  poet,  the  soothsayer,  belong  to  this  class. 

4.  The  servants  who  at  court  perform  the  duties  about  the  king. 
They  occupy  in  the  system  of  the  State  the  position  of  earth.  As  such, 
they  lie  on  the  high  road  of  submission,  and  in  dust  before  the  majesty 
of  the  king.  If  free  from  chaff  and  dross,  they  are  like  an  elixir  for 
the  body ; otherwise  they  are  dust  and  dirt  upon  the  face  of  success. 
The  table  servant,  the  armour  bearer,  the  servants  in  charge  of  the 
shariat  and  the  water,  the  servant  in  charge  of  the  mattresses  and  the 
wardrobe,  belong  to  this  class. 


1 The  Recorder.  8 Collector. 

• Also  called  Sadr  i Jahan , the  Chief- 
Justice  and  Administrator  General  of  the 


empire. 

4 The  Qazi  hears  the  case  : the  Mir 
'Adi  passes  the  sentence. 
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If  the  king  be  waited  on  by  servants  to  whom  good  fortune  has 
given  excellent  qualities,  there  arises  sometimes  a harmony,  which  is 
like  a nosegay  from  the  flower-bed  of  auspiciousness. 

Just  as  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world  depends  upon  the  successful 
working  of  the  above  mentioned  four  classes,  as  settled  by  kings,  so 
does  the  body  politic  depend  upon  the  proper  formation  of  the  latter 
four  divisions. 

The  sages  of  antiquity  mention  the  following  four  persons  as  the 
chief  supports  of  the  State — 1.  An  upright  collector ; who  protects  the 
husbandman,  watches  over  the  subjects,  develops  the  country,  and 
improves  the  revenues.  2.  A conscientious  commander  of  the  army,  aotive 
and  strict.  3.  A chief  justice , free  from  avarice  and  selfishness,  who  sits 
on  the  eminence  of  circumspection  and  insight,  and  obtains  his  ends  by 
putting  various  questions,  without  exclusively  relying  on  witnesses  and 
oaths.  4.  An  intelligencer , who  transmits  the  events  of  the  time  without 
addition  or  diminution,  always  keeping  to  the  thread  of  truth  and 
penetration. 

It  is  moreover  incumbent  on  a just  king  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  the  following  five  kinds1  of  men  of  whom  the 
world  is  composed,  and  act  accordingly.  1.  The  most  commendable 
person  is  the  sagacious  man  who  prudently  does  that  which  is  proper  and 
absolutely  necessary.  The  fountain  of  his  virtues  does  not  only  run 
along  his  channel,  but  renders  verdant  the  fields  of  other  men.  Such  a 
one  is  the  fittest  person  for  a king  to  consult  in  State  affairs.  After  him 
comes,  secondly,  the  man  of  good  intentions.  The  river  of  his  virtues  does 
not  flow  over  its  bed,  and  does  not  therefore  become  an  irrigating  source 
for  others.  Although  it  may  be  proper  to  shew  him  kindness  and 
respect,  yet  he  does  not  merit  so  high  a degree  of  confidence.  Inferior 
to  him  is,  thirdly,  the  simple  man , who  does  not  wear  the  badge  of 
excellence  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  action,  yet  keeps  the  hem  of  his  garment 
free  from  the  dust  of  wicked  deeds.  He  does  not  deserve  any  distinction ; 
but  ought  to  be  allowed  to  live  at  his  ease.  Worse  than  he  is,  fourthly, 
the  inconsiderate  man , who  fills  his  house  with  furniture  for  his  own 
mischief,  without,  however,  doing  harm  to  others.  Him  the  king  should 
keep  in  the  hot  place  of  disappointment,  and  bring  him  into  the  road 
of  virtue  by  good  advice  and  severe  reprehension.  The  last  of  all  is  the 

1 The  following  is  a free  paraphrase  of  a I XXXII.,  entitled  dar  siydsat. 
passage  in  the  Akhlaq  i Muhsini,  Chapter  I 
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vicious  man , whose  black  deeds  alarm  others  and  throw,  on  account  of  their 
viciousness,  a whole  world  into  grief.  If  the  remedies  employed  in  the  case 
of  men  of  the  preceding  class,  do  not  amend  him,  the  king  should  consider 
him  as  a leper,  and  confine  him  separate  from  mankind  ; and  provided 
this  harsh  treatment  does  not  awaken  him  from  his  sleep  of  error,  he 
should  feel  the  torture  of  grief,  and  be  banished  from  his  dwelling  ; and  if 
this  remedy  produce  no  effect  either,  he  should  be  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom,  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  of  disappointment ; and  if  even 
this  should  not  improve  his  vicious  nature,  he  should  be  deprived  of  the 
instruments  of  his  wickedness,  and  lose  his  sight,  or  his  hand,  or  his 
foot  But  the  king  ought  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  cut  the  thread  of  his 
existence ; for  enquiring  sages  consider  the  human  form  as  an  edifice 
made  by  God,  and  do  not  permit  its  destruction. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  for  just  kings,  to  make  themselves  first 
acquainted  with  the  rank  and  character  of  men,  by  the  light  of  insight 
and  penetration,  and  then  to  regulate  business  accordingly.  And  hence 
it  is  that  the  sages  of  ancient  times  have  said  that  princes  who  wear  the 
jewel  of  wisdom,  do  not  appoint  every  low  man  to  their  service  ; that 
they  do  not  consider  every  one  who  has  been  appointed,  to  be  deserving 
of  daily  admittance  ; that  those  who  are  thus  favoured,  are  not  therefore 
deemed  worthy  to  sit  with  them  on  the  carpet  of  intercourse  ; that  those 
who  are  worthy  of  this  station,  are  not  necessarily  admitted  to  the 
pavilion  of  familiar  address  ; that  those  who  have  this  privilege,  are  not 
therefore  allowed  to  sit  in  the  august  assembly  ; that  those  upon  whom 
this  ray  of  good  fortune  falls,  are  not  therefore  let  into  their  secrets  ; 
and  that  those  who  enjoy  the  happiness  of  this  station,  are  not  therefore 
fit  for  admission  into  the  Cabinet  Council. 

Praise  be  to  God,  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift ! The  exalted 
monarch  of  our  time  is  so  endowed  with  these  laudable  dispositions,  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  him  their  exordium . From  the  light  of  his 
wisdom,  he  discerns  the  worth  of  men,  and  kindles  the  lamp  of  their 
energy ; whilst  ever  clear  to  himself,  and  without  an  effort,  he  adorns 
his  wisdom  with  the  beauty  of  practice.  Who  can  measure,  by  the  rules 
of  speech,  his  power  as  a spiritual  leader,  and  his  works  in  the  wide  field 
of  holiness  ;*  and  even  if  it  were  possible  to  give  a description  of  it, 


1 Akbar  as  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  are  related  in  the  seventy-seventh  Ain  of 
members  belonging  to  the  Divine  Faith,  this  book, 
wrought  many  miracles,  of  which  some 
2 
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who  would  bo  able  to  hear  and  comprehend  it  ? The  best  thing  I can 
do  is  to  abstain  from  such  an  attempt,  and  to  confine  myself  to  the 
description  of  such  of  his  wonderful  doings  as  illustrate  the  worldly  side 
of  his  nature,  and  his  greatness  as  a king.  I shall  speak — 

First,  of  his  regulations  concerning  the  household ; secondly,  of  the 
regulations  concerning  the  army  ; thirdly , of  the  regulations  concerning 
the  empire,  as  these  three  contain  the  whole  duty  of  a king.  In  doing 
so,  I shall  leave  practical  enquirers  a present,  wliieli  may  seem  difficult 
to  understand,  but  which  is  easy  ; or  rather,  which  may  seem  easy,  but 
is  in  reality  difficult. 

Experienced  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  governing, 
and  versed  in  the  history  of  the  past,  cannot  comprehend,  how  monarchs 
have  hitherto  governed  without  these  wise  regulations,  and  how  the 
garden  of  royalty  could  have  been  fresh  and  verdant,  without  being 
irrigated  by  this  fountain  of  wisdom. 

This  sublime  volume  then,  is  arranged  under  three  heads  : it  enables 
me,  in  some  measure,  to  express  my  feelings  of  gratitude  for  favours 
received. 

Remark  by  the  Author . As  I bad  sometimes  to  use  Hindi  words,  I have  carefully 
described  the  consonants  and  vowels.  Enquirers  will  therefore  have  no  difficulty  in 
reading  ; nor  will  any  confusion  arise  from  mistakes  in  copying.  Letters  like  aft/*,  lam , 
and  a few  more,  are  sufficiently  clear  from  their  names.  Some  letters  I have  distinguished 
as  manqiituh , and  letters  similar  in  form,  without  such  a limitation.  Letters  which  are 
purely  Persian,  have  been  distinguished  as  such  ; thus  the  p in  padid,  the  chd  in  chainan , 
the  gdf  in  nig  dr,  the  zh  in  muzhdah.  Sometimes  I have  added  to  the  names  of  these 
letters,  the  phrase  having  three  points.  Letters  peculiar  to  the  Hindi  language  I have 
distinguished  as  Hindi.  The  letter  yd.  as  in  ray,  I have  called  tahtdni , and  the  td,  as 
in  dast,  fauqdni.  The  b in  adab,  lhuve  merely  called  bd.  Similarly,  the  letters  nun, 
wdtc,  yd,  and  he,  when  clearly  sounded,  have  been  merely  described  as  nun,  wdtc,  &c. 
The  nasal  nun  I have  called  min  i khafi , or  nun  i pinhdn.  The  final  and  silent  h , 
as  in  farkhundah,  I have  called  maktub,  i.  e.,  written,  hut  not  pronounced.  The  tand 
it , when  modified  to  d or  6,  I have  called  majhul.  As  consonants  followed  by  an  alif 
have  the  vowel  a,  it  was  not  necessary  to  specify  their  vowels. 
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BOOK  FIRST. 

THE  IMPERIAL  HOUSEHOLD. 

♦ 

ATN  1. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

He  is  a man  of  high  understanding  and  noble  aspirations  who,  without 
the  help  of  others,  recognizes  a ray  of  the  Divine  power  in  the  smallest 
things  of  the  world  ; who  shapes  his  inward  and  outward  character  accordingly, 
and  shews  due  respect  to  himself  and  to  others.  He  who  does  not  possess 
these  qualifications,  ought  not  to  engage  in  the  struggle  of  the  world,  but 
observe  a peaceable  conduct.  If  the  former  be  given  to  retirement,  he  will 
cultivate  noble  virtues  ; and  if  his  position  be  a dependent  one,  he  will  put 
his  whole  heart  in  the  management  of  his  affairs,  and  lead  a life  free  from 
distressing  cares. 

True  greatness,  in  spiritual  and  in  worldly  matters,  does  not  shrink 
from  the  minutiae  of  business,  but  regards  their  performance  as  an  act  of 
Divine  worship.1 

If  he  cannot  perform  every  thing  himself,  he  ought  to  select,  guided 
by  insight  and  practical  wisdom,  one  or  two  men  of  sagacity  and  understand- 
ing, of  liberal  views  in  religious  matters,  possessing  diligence  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  be  guided  by  their  advice. 

The  wise  esteem  him  not  a king  who  confines  his  attention  to  great 
matters  only,  although  some  impartial  judges  excuse  a king  that  does  so, 
because  avaricious  sycophants  who  endeavour  by  cunning  to  obtain  the 
position  of  the  virtuous,  often  remind  him  of  the  difference  of  ranks,  and 
succeed  in  lulling  asleep  such  kings  as  are  fond  of  external  greatness,  their 
only  object  being  to  make  a trade  of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and  to 
promote  their  own  interests.  But  good  princes  make  no  difference  between 
great  and  small  matters  ; they  take,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  the  burden  of 
this  world  and  the  responsibility  of  the  world  to  come  on  the  shoulder  of 
resolution,  and  are  yet  free  and  independent,  as  is  the  case  with  the  king  of 


1 A phrase  which  Akbar  often  used. 
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our  time.  Tu  liis  wisdom,  he  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  successful 
working  of  every  department,  which,  although  former  raonarchs  have  thought 
it  derogatory  to  their  greatness,  is  yet  the  first  step  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a good  government.  For  every  branch  he  has  made  proper  regula- 
tions, and  he  sees  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  a means  of  obtaining 
God’s  favour. 

The  success  of  this  vast  undertaking  depends  upon  two  things  : first, 
wisdom  and  insight,  to  call  into  existence  suitable  regulations ; secondly,  a 
watchful  eye,  to  see  them  carried  out  by  men  of  integrity  and  diligence. 

Although  many  servants  of  the  household  receive  their  salaries  on  the 
list  of  the  army,  there  was  paid  for  the  household  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
the  Divine  era,  the  sum  of  309,186,795  dams.1  The  expenses  on  this  account, 

] as  also  the  revenues,  are  daily  increasing.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred 
offices  and  workshops,  each  resembling  a city,  or  rather  a little  kingdom  ; 
/ and  by  the  unremitting  attention  of  his  Majesty,  they  are  all  conducted  with 
regularity,  and  are  constantly  increasing,  their  improvement  being  accom- 
panied by  additional  care  and  supervision  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty. 

Some  of  the  regulations  I shall  transmit,  as  a present,  to  future 
enquirers,  and  thus  kindle  in  others  the  lamp  of  wisdom  and  energy. 

As  regards  those  regulations  which  are  of  a general  nature,  and  which 
from  their  subject  matter,  belong  to  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  work, 
I have  put  them  among  the  regulations  of  the  Household. 


ATN  2. 

THE  IMPERIAL  TREASURIES. 

Every  man  of  sense  and  understanding  knows  that  the  best  way  of 
worshipping  God,  consists  in  allaying  the  distress  of  the  times,  and  in 
improving  the  condition  of  man.  This  depends,  however,  on  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  on  the  order  kept  in  the  king’s  household,  on  the  readiness  of 
the  champions  of  the  empire,  and  the  discipline  of  the  army.  All  this  again 
is  connected  with  the  exercise  of  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  his 
love  for  the  people,  and  with  an  intelligent  management  of  the  revenues  and 
the  public  expenditure.  It  is  only  when  cared  for,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  and  those  of  the  rural  districts,  are  able  to  satisfy  their  wants,  and 
to  enjoy  prosperity.  Hence  it  is  incumbent  on  just  kings,  to  care  for  the 
former,  and  to  protect  the  latter  class  of  men.  If  some  say  that  to  collect 


1 Or,  7,729,669|  Rupees.  One  rupee 
(of  Akbar)  = 40  dams.  The  Divine  era, 
or  Tarikh  i Ilahl,  is  Akbar  s solar  era, 


the  commencement  of  which  falls  on  the 
19th  February  1556  ; hence  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  corresponds  to  A.D.  1595. 
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wealth,  and  to  ask  for  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  looked  upon  as 
contemptible  by  people  given  to  retirement  and  seclusion,  whilst  the  opposite 
is  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  who  live  in  a dependent 
position,  I would  answer  that  it  is  after  all  only  shortsighted  men  who  make 
this  assertion ; for  in  reality  both  classes  of  men  try  to  obtain  that  which 
they  think  necessary.  Poor,  but  abstemious  people  take  a sufficient  quantity 
of  food  and  raiment,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  strength  necessary  for  the  pursuit 
of  their  enquiries,  and  to  protect  them  against  the  influence  of  the  weather ; 
whilst  the  other  class  think  to  have  just  sufficient,  when  they  fill  their 
treasuries,  gather  armies,  and  reflect  on  other  means  of  increasing  their 
power. 

It  was  from  such  views,  when  lifting  the  veil  and  beginning  to  pay 
attention  to  these  weighty  concerns,  that  his  Majesty  entrusted  his  inmost 
secrets  to  the  Khajah  sarai  rtimad  Khan,1  a name  which  his  Majesty  had 
bestowed  upon  him  as  a fitting  title.  On  account  of  the  experience  of  the 
KMjah,  the  reflections  of  his  Majesty  took  a practical  turn,  widened  by 
degrees,  and  shone  at  last  forth  in  excellent  regulations.  An  enquiry 
regarding  the  income  of  the  different  kinds  of  land  was  set  on  foot,  and 
successfully  concluded  by  the  wisdom  of  upright  and  experienced  men.  With 
a comprehensiveness  which  knew  no  difference  between  friends  and  strangers, 
the  lands  which  paid  rents  into  the  imperial  exchequer  were  separated  from 
the  Jagir  lands ; and  zealous  and  upright  men  were  put  in  charge  of  the 
revenues,  each  over  one  kror  of  d&ms.  Incorruptible  bitakchu*  were  selected 
to  assist  them,  and  intelligent  treasurers  were  appointed,  one  for  each.  And 
from  kindness  and  care  for  the  agricultural  classes,  it  was  commanded  that  the 
collectors  should  not  insist  upon  the  husbandman  paying  coin  of  full  weight, 
but  to  give  him  a receipt  for  whatever  species  of  money  he  might  bring.  This 


* Ttimdd  means  trustworthiness.  Kha- 
jah sarai  is  the  title  of  the  chief  eunuch. 
His  real  name  was  Phul  Malik.  After 
serving  Salim  Shah  (1545  to  1553)’  who 
bestowed  upon  him  theHitle  of  Muham- 
mad Khan , he  entered  Akbar’g  service. 
Akbar,  after  the  death  of  Shamsuddin 
Muhammed  Atgah  Khan,  his  foster 
father,  commenced  to  look  into  matters 
of  finance,  and  finding  the  Revenue  De- 
partment a den  of  thieves,  he  appointed 
I’timad  Khan,  to  remodel  the  finances, 
making  him  a commander  of  One  Thou- 
sand (vide  Abulfazl’s  list  of  Akbar  s gran- 
dees, in  part  second.  No.  119),  and  confer- 
ring upon  him  the  title  of  Ttimdd  Khdn. 
He  appears  to  have  performed  his  duties 


to  Akbar  *s  satisfaction.  In  1565,  he 
conveyed  the  daughter  of  Miran  Muba- 
rik,  king  of  Khanddsh  (1535  to  1566),  to 
Akbar s harem,  took  afterwards  a part 
in  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  was,  in  1576, 
appointed  governor  of  Bhakkar.  When 
in  1578  Akbar *8  presence  was  required  in 
the  Panjab,  rtimad  Khan  desired  to 
join  him.  In  order  to  equip  his  contin- 
gent, he  collected  his  rents  and  out- 
standings, as  it  appears,  with  much  harsh- 
ness. This  led  to  a conspiracy  against 
his  life.  In  the  same  year  he  was  mur- 
dered by  a man  named  Maqv’ud  "All. 
Madsir  a l umard. 

9 Writers. 
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laudable  regulation  removed  the  rust  of  uncertainty  from  the  minds  of  the 
collectors,  and  relieved  the  subjects  from  a variety  of  oppressions,  whilst  the 
income  became  larger,  and  the  state  flourished.  The  fountain  of  the  revenues 
having  thus  been  purified,  a zealous  and  honest  man  was  selected  for  the 
general  treasurership,  and  a darogah  and  a clerk  were  appointed  to  assist  him. 
Vigilance  was  established,  and  a standard  laid  dowii  for  this  department. 

Whenever  a (provincial)  treasurer  had  collected  the  sum  of  two  lakhs  of 
dams,  he  had  to  send  it  to  the  Treasurer  General  at  the  Court,  together  with 
a memorandum  specifying  the  quality  of  the  sum. 

A separate  treasurer  was  appointed  for  the  peshkask*  receipts,  another 
for  receiving  heirless  property,  another  for  nazar  receipts,*  and  another  for 
the  monies  expended  in  weighing  the  royal  person,8  and  for  charitable 
donations.  Proper  regulations  were  also  made  for  the  disbursements  ; and 
honest  superintendents,  darogahs  and  clerks  were  appointed.  The  sums 
required  for  the  annual  expenditure,  aro  paid  at  the  General  Treasury  to 
each  cashkeeper  of  the  disbursements,  and  correct  receipts  granted  for  them. 
A proper  system  of  accounts  having  thus  been  inaugurated,  the  empire  began 
to  flourish.  In  a short  time  the  treasuries  were  full,  the  army  was  augmented, 
and  refractory  rebels  led  to  the  path  of  obedience. 

In  Tran  and  Turdn,  where  only  one  treasurer  is  appointed,  the  accounts 
are  in  a confused  state ; but  here  in  India,  the  amount  of  the  revenues  is  so 
great,  and  the  business  so  multifarious  that  twelve  treasuries  are  necessary 
for  storing  the  money,  nine  for  the  different  kinds  of  cash-payments,  and 
three  for  precious  stones,  gold,  and  inlaid  jewellery.  The  extent  of  the 
treasuries  is  too  great  to  admit  of  my  giving  a proper  description  with  other 
matters  before  me.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  as  a reward  for 
labour,  his  Majesty  very  often  expresses  his  satisfaction,  or  conveys  repri- 
mands ; hence  everything  is  in  a flourishing  condition. 

Separate  treasurers  were  also  appointed  for  each  of  the  Imperial 
workshops,  the  number  of  which  is  nearly  one  hundred.  Daily,  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  yearly  accounts  are  kept  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  so 
that  in  this  branch  also  the  market-place  of  the  world  is  in  a flourishing 
condition. 

Again,  by  the  order  of  his  Majesty,  a person  of  known  integrity  keeps 
in  the  public  audience  hall  some  gold  and  silver  for  the  needy,  who 
have  their  wants  relieved  without  delay.  Moreover  a kror  of  dams  is  kept 
in  readiness  within  the  palace,  every  thousand  of  which  is  kept  in  bags  made 
of  a coarse  material.  Such  a bag  is  called  in  Hindi  sahsah , and  many  of 


I 8 Vide  the  eighteenth  Ain  of  the 
! second  book. 


1 Tributes. 

* Presents,  vows,  &c. 
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them  put  up  in  a heap,  ganj.  Besides,  his  Majesty  entrusts  to  one  of  the 
nobility  a large  sum  of  money,  part  of  which  is  carried  in  a purse.1  This  is 
the  reason,  why  such  disbursements  are  called  in  the  language  of  the  country 
iharj  i bahlah. 

All  these  benefits  flow  from  the  wonderful  liberality  of  his  Majesty,  and 
from  his  unremitting  cate  for  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  Would  to  God 
that  he  might  live  a thousand  years  ! 


ATS  3, 

THE  TREASURY  FOR  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

If  I were  to  speak  about  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  stones,  it 
would  take  me  an  age.  I shall  therefore  give  a few  particulars,  “ gathering 
an  ear  from  every  Bheaf.,, 

His  Majesty  appointed  for  this  office  an  intelligent,  trustworthy,  clever 
treasurer,  and  as  his  assistants,  an  experienced  clerk,  a zealous  darogah, 
and  also  skilful  jewellers.  The  foundation  therefore  of  this  important 
department  rests  upon  those  four  pillars.  They  classified  the  jewels,  and 
thus  removed  the  rust  of  confusion. 

Rubies. — 1st  class  rubies,  not  less  than  1000  muhurs  in  value  ; 2nd  class, 
from  999  to  500  muhurs ; 3rd  class,  from  499  to  300  ; 4th  class,  from  299  to 
200  ; 5th  class,  from  199  to  100  ; 6th  class,  from  99  to  60  ; 7th  class,  from  59 
to  40 ; 8th  class,  from  39  to  30  ; 9th  class,  from  29  to  10  ; 10th  class,  from 
9}  to  5 ; 11th  class,  from  4f  to  1 muhur ; 12th  class,  from  f muhur  to  f 
rupee.  They  made  no  account  of  rubies  of  less  value. 

Diamonds , emeralds , and  the  red  and  blue  ydqutsy  were  classified  as  follows : 
1st  class,  from  30  muhurs  upwards;  2nd  class,  from  29f  to  15  muhurs;  3rd 
class,  from  14f  to  12;  4th  class,  from  Ilf  to  10;  5th  class,  from  9f  to  7;  6th 
class,  from  6f  to  5;  7th  class,  from  4f  to  3;  8th  class,  from  2f  to  2;  9th  class, 
from  If  to  1 muhur;  10th  class,  from  8f  rupees  to  5 rupees;  11th  class, 
from  4f  to  2 rupees;  12th  class,  from  If  to  f rupee. 

The  Pearls  were  divided  into  16  classes,  and  strung  by  scores.  The  first 
string  contained  twenty  pearls,  each  of  a value  of  30  muhurs  and  upwards ; 
2nd  class  pearls  varied  from  29f  to  15  muhurs;  3rd  class,  from  14f  to  12; 
4th  class,  from  Ilf  to  10;  5th  class,  from  9f  to  7;  6th  class,  from  6f  to  5; 
7th  class,  from  4f  to  3;  8th  class,  from  2f  to  2;  9th  class,  from  If  to  1; 
10th  class,  less  than  a muhur,  down  to  5 rupees;  11th  class,  less  than  5,  to 
2 rupees;  12th  class,  less  than  2 rupees,  to  If  rupees;  13th  class,  less  than  If 


1 A purse  in  Hindi  is  called  bahlah. 
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rupees,  to  30  dams  ; 14th  class,  less  than  30  dams,  to  20  dams;  15th  class,  less 
than  20  dams,  to  10  dams;  16th  class,  less  than  10  dams,  to  5 dams.  The 
pearls  are  strung  upon  a number  of  strings  indicating  their  class,  so  that 
those  of  the  16th  class  are  strung  upon  16  strings.  At  the  end  of  each 
bundle  of  strings  the  imperial  seal  is  affixed,  to  avoid  losses  arising  from 
unsorting,  whilst  a description  is  attached  to  each  pgarl,  to  prevent  disorder. 

The  following  are  the  charges  for  boring  pearls,  independent  of  the  daily 
and  monthly  wages  of  the  workmen.  For  a pearl  of  the  1st  class,  J rupee ; 
2nd  class,  £;  3rd  class,  rupee;  4th  class,  3 d&ms;  5th  class,  1 suki;  6th 
class,  1 dam  ; 7th  class,  J ddms;  8th  class,  £ d&m;  9th  class,  £ dam;  10th  class, 
11th  class,  12th  class,  13th  class,  £;  14th  class,  15th  class,  T^; 
16th  class,  T\-  dam,  and  less. 

The  value’  of  jewels  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  useless  to  say  anything 
about  it;  but  those  which  are  at  present  in  the  treasury  of  His  Majesty  may 
be  detailed  as  follows : — 

Rubies  weighing  11  t&nks,  20  surkhs,1 * * * * *  and  diamonds  of  5J  tanks,  4 
surkhs,  each  one  lakh  of  rupees ; emeralds  weighing  17J  tanks,  3 surkhs, 
52,000  rupees;  yaquts  of  4 tanks,  7J  surkhs,  and  pearls  of  5 tanks,  each  50,000 
rupees. 


ATN  4. 

THE  IMPERIAL  MINT. 

As  the  successful  working  of  the'  mint  increases  the  treasure,  and  is  the 
source  of  despatch  for  every  department,  I shall  mention  a few  details. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  the  country  perform  their  transactions 
by  means  of  money.  Every  man  uses  it  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
necessities;  the  man  whose  heart  is  free  from  worldly  desires  sustains  by  it 
his  life,  and  the  worldly  man  considers  it  the  final  stage  of  his  objects — the 
wants  of  all  are  satisfied  by  it.  The  wise  man  looks  upon  it  as  the  founda- 
tion, from  which  the  fulfilment  of  his  worldly  and  religious  wishes  flows.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  human  race,  as  men  obtain 
by  money  their  food  and  clothing.  You  may  indeed  gain  these  two  thiugs 
by  undergoing  some  labour,  as  sowing,  rearing,  reaping,  cleaning,  kneading, 


1 Snrlch  means  red  ; also,  a Utile  seed 

with  a black  dot  on  it,  called  in  Hind. 
ghuugehi , Abrus  precatorius.  The  Per- 

sians called  it  chashm  i khurus , cock's 

eye.  The  seeds  are  often  used  for 

children’s  bracelets.  Abulfazl  means 

here  the  weight  called  in  Hind,  rati, 

vulgo  rut  tee.  8 surkhs,  or  8 ratis,  = 


1 mashah  ; 12  mashahs  = 1 tolah,  and  80 
tolahs  = 1 sdr.  A tank  is  valued  at  4 
mashahs  ; but  it  must  have  weighed  a 
little  more,  as  in  the  tenth  A£n,  Abulfazl 
Btates  that  the  weight  of  1 dam  was 
5 tanks,  or  1 tblah,  8 mashahs,  7surkhs  ; 
i.  e .,  1 tank  = *|%7  mashahs  = 4 
mashahs,  ljj  surkhs. 
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booking;  twisting,  spinning,  wearing,  &c. ; but  those  actions  cannot  well  be 
performed  without  several  helpers;  for  the  strength  of  a single  man  is  not 
sufficient,  and  to  do  so  day  after  day  would  bo  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. Again,  man  requires  a dwelling,  for  keeeping  his  provisions. 
This  he  calls  his  home,  whether  it  be  a tent,  or  a cave.  Maids  exist- 
ence, and  the  continuance  of  his  life,  depend  on  five  things- — a father, 
a mother,  children,  servants,  food,  the  last  of  which  is  required  by  all. 
Moreover,  money  is  required,  as  our  furniture  and  utensils  break;  they  last 
in  no  ease  very  long.  But  money  does  last  long,  on  account  of  the  strength 
and  compactness  of  its  material,  and  even  a little  of  it  may  produce  much 
It  also  enables  men  to  travel.  How  difficult  would  it  be  to  carry  provisions 
for  several  days,  let  alone  for  several  months  or  years ! 

By  the  help  of  God’s  goodness  this  excellent  precious  metal  (gold)  has 
come  to  the  shore  of  existence,  and  filled  the  store  of  life  without  much  labour 
on  the  part  of  man.  By  means  of  gold,  man  carries  out  noble  plans,  and 
even  performs  Divine  worship  in  a proper  manner.  Gold  has  many  valuable 
qualities  : it  possesses  softness,  a good  taste,  and  smell.  Its  component  parts 
arc  nearly*  equal*  in  weight ; and  the  marks  of  the  four  elements  are  visible 
in  its  properties.  Its  colour  reminds  us  of  firo,  its  purity  of  air,  its 
Hiftness  of  water,  its  heaviness  of  earth ; hence  gold  possesses  many 
life-giving  rays.  Nor  can  any  of  the  four  elements  injure  it ; for  it  docs  not 
burn  in  the  fire  ; it  remains  unaffected  by  air  ; retains  for  ages  its  appearance 
although  kept  in  water ; and  does  not  get  altered  when  buried  in  the  ground, 
whereby  gold  is  distinguished  from  the  other  metals.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  in  old  books  on  philosophy  in  which  man’s  intellect  is  termed  the  greater 
principle,  gold  is  called  the  lesser  principle  * as  the  things  required  for  human 
life  depend  upon  it.  Among  its  epithets  I may  mention  * the  guardian  of 
justice;’  1 * the  universal  adjuster;’ — and  indeed  the  adjustment  of  things 
depends  on  gold,  and  the  basis  of  justice  rests  upon  it.  To  render  it  ser- 
vice, God  lias  allowed  silver  and  brass  to  come  into  use,  thus  creating 
additional  means  for  the  welfare  of  man.  Hence  just  kings  and  energetic 
rulers  have  paid  much  attention  to  these  metals,  and  erected  mints,  where 
their  properties  may  he  thoroughly  studied.  The  success  of  this  department, 
lies  in  the  appointment  of  intelligent,  zealous  and  upright  workmen,  and  tlio 
edifice  of  the  world  is  built  upon  their  attention  and  carefulness. 


1 According  to  the  chemists  of  the  < in g properties.  Vide  the  thirteenth  Ain. 

middles  ages,  gold  consists  of  quicksilver  ! 3 “Were  it  not  for  piety,  I would 

and  sulphur  taken  in  equal  proportions  ; bow  down  to  gold  and  say,  4 Hallowed 

the  Utter  must,  however,  possess  colour-  be  thy  name  !’  Jlariri. 


3 
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TIIE  WORKMEN  OF  TnE  MINT. 

Am  5. 

1.  The  Bar 6gah.  He  must  be  a circumspect  and  intelligent  man,  of 
broad  principles,  who  takes  the  cumbrous  burden  of  his  colleagues  upon  the 
shoulder  of  despatch.  He  must  keep  every  one  to  his  work,  and  shew  zeal  and 
integrity. 

2.  The  Saira/i.  The  success  of  this  important  department  depends 
upon  his  experience,  as  ho  determines  the  degrees  of  purity  of  the  coins.  On 
account  of  the  prosperity  of  the  present  age,  there  are  now  numbers  of  skilful 
sarrafs  ;*  and  by  the  attention  of  his  Majesty,  gold  and  silver  are  refined  to 
the  highest  degree  of  purity.  The  highest  degree  of  purity  is  called 
in  Persia  dahdahi , but  they  do  not  know  above  ten  degrees  of  fineness  ; whilst 
in  India  it  is  called  bar  ah  ban  as  they  have  twelve  degrees.  Formerly  the  old 
hun , which  is  a gold  coin  current  in  the  Deccan,  was  thought  to  be  pure,  and 
reckoned  at  ten  degrees  ; but  his  Majesty  has  now  fixed  it  at  8J  : and  the 
round,  small  gold  dinar  of  ’Alauddin,  which  was  considered  to  be  12  degrees, 
now  turns  out  to  be  10  J. 

Those  who  are  experienced  in  this  business  have  related  wonderful 
stories  of  the  purity  of  gold  at  the  present  time,  and  referred  it  to  witchcraft 
and  alchemy ; for  they  maintain,  that  gold  ore  does  not  come  up  to  this 
fineness.  But  by  the  attention  of  his  Majesty,  it  has  come  up  to  this  degree  ; 
hence  the  astonishment  of  people  acquainted  with  this  branch.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  gold  cannot  be  made  finer,  and  of  a higher  degree.  Honest 
describers  and  truthful  travellers  have  indeed  never  mentioned  this  degree  ; 
but,  when  gold  is  put  into  fusion,  small  particles  separate  from  it,  and  mix 
with  the  ashes,  which  ignorant  men  look  upon  as  useless  dross,  whilst  the 
skilful  recover  the  metal  from  it.  Although  malleable  gold  ore  be  calcined 
and  reduced  to  ashes,  yet  by  a certain  operation,  it  is  brought  back  to  its 
original  state  ; but  a part  of  it  is  lost.  Through  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty, 
the  real  circumstances  connected  with  this  loss,  were  brought  to  light,  and 
the  fraudulent  practices  of  the  workmen  thus  put  to  the  test. 


ArN  6. 
BANWA'Rr8 


An  abbreviation  for  bdmcdri.  Although  in  this  country  clever  Sairafis 
are  able  from  experience  to  tell  the  degree  of  finoness  by  the  colour  and  the 


1 The  same  as  Sairafi ; hence  a shroff, 
a money  lender. 


a This  Hind,  word  which  is  not  given 
in  the  dictionaries,  means  the  testing  of 
gold. 
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brightness  of  the  metal,  the  following  admirable  rule  has  boen  introduced,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  others. 

To  the  ends  of  a few  long  needles,  made  of  brass  or  such  like  metal, 
small  pieces  of  gold  are  affixed,  having  their  degree  of  fineness  written 
on  them.  When  the  workmen  wish  to  assay  a new  piece  of  gold,  they  first 
draw  with  it  a few  lines  on  a touchstone,  and  some  other  lines  with  the 
needles.  By  comparing  both  sets  of  lines,  they  discover  the  degree  of 
fineness  of  the  gold.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  lines  be  drawn  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  force,  so  as  to  avoid  deception. 

To  apply  this  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  have  gold  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness.  This  is  obtained  as  follows.  They  melt  together  one  mashah  of 
pure  silver  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  best  copper  ; and  let  it  got  solid. 
This  mixture  they  again  melt  with  6 mashahs  of  pure  gold  of  10J  degrees  of 
fineness.  Of  this  composition  one  m&shah1  is  taken,  and  divided  into  sixteen 
parts  of  half  a surkh  each.  If  now  7£  surkhs  of  pure  gold  (of  10 J 
degrees)  are  mixed  with  one  of  the  sixteen  parts  of  the  composition,  the 
touch  of  the  new  mixture  will  only  be  1 0 J ban*  Similarly,  7 surkhs  pure 
gold  and  2 parts  of  the  composition  melted  together,  will  give  gold  of  10  b£n ; 
6 £ 9.  pure  gold  and  3 parts  composition,  9J  b&n ; 6 8.  gold  and  4 parts 
composition,  9£  ban ; 5£  8.  gold  and  5 parts  composition,  91  ban ; 5 s.  gold 
and  6 parts  composition,  9 bfcn  ; 4£  s.  gold  and  7 parts  composition,  8}  b&n ; 
4 s.  gold  and  8 parts  composition,  8£  b&n  ; 3 J 8 . gold  and  9 parts  composition, 
8 1 b£n  ; 3 8.  gold  and  10  parts  composition,  8 b&n  ; 2£  8.  gold  and  11  parts 
composition,  7f  Mn  ; 2 8.  gold  and  12  parts  composition,  7£  ban  ; 1£  8.  gold 
and  13  parts  composition,  7J  b&n ; 1 *.  gold  and  14  parts  composition,  7 b&n  ; 
and  lastly,  $ 8.  gold  and  15  parts  composition,  6f  ban.  Or  generally , every 
additional  half  surkh  (or  one  part)  of  the  composition  diminishes  the  fineness 
of  the  gold  by  a quarter  Mn,  the  touch  of  the  composition  itself  being  6 J ban. 

If  it  be  required  to  have  a degree  less  than  6 J ban,  they  mix  together  J 
surkh  of  the  first  mixture  which  consisted,  as  I said,  of  silver  and  copper, 
with  7£  surkhs  of  the  secoiid  composition  (consisting  of  gold,  copper 
and  silver),  which,  when  melted  together,  gives  gold  of  6 J ban ; and  if  1 
surkh  of  the  first  mixture  be  melted  together  with  7 surkhs  of  the  second 
composition,  the  result  will  be  6 bdn  ; and  if  they  require  still  baser  composi- 
tions, they  increase  the  mixtures  by  half  surkhs.  But  in  the  Banwari,  they 
reckon  to  6 b&ns  only,  rejecting  all  baser  compositions. 

All  this  is  performed  by  a man  who  understands  the  tests. 

3.  The  Amin.  He  must  possess  impartiality  and  integrity,  so  that 


1 This  mashah  contains  6 parts  gold, 
1 part  silver,  and  1 part  copper,  i.  e., 
I gold  and  1 alloy. 


9 The  Hind,  term  ban  means  temper, 
degree . 
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fYi<  nd<  and  cnr*mb can  be  sure  of  him.  Should  there  ho  any  differences,  ho 
Fn  ilit'  darngali  ami  the  other  workmen,  maintains  that  wliich  is  right, 
and  prevents  qunrnds. 

t.  The  Mu  Arif.  Tie  writes  down  the*  daily  expenditure  in  an  upright 
and  practical  maimer,  and  keeps  a systematic  day-hook. 

.3.  Thf  hemt.  lie  buys  up  gold,  silver  and  copper,  by  which  he 
gains  a profit  for  himself,  assists  the  department,  and  benefits  the  revenues 
of  the  State.  Trade  will  flourish,  when  justice  is  everywhere  to  bo  had, 
and  when  rulers  are  not  avaricious. 

(i.  The  Treasurer  who  watches  over  the  profits,  and  is  upright  in  all  his 
dealings. 

The  salaries  of  the  first  four  and  the  sixth  officers  differ  from  each  other, 
the  lowest  of  them  holding  the  rank  of  an  Ahadi / 

7.  The  IVeiyhman,  who  weighs  the  coins.  For  weighing  100  jalctli  gold- 
muliurs,  he  gets  1J  dams;  for  weighing  1000  rupees,  f>^£  dams;  and  for 
weighing  1000  copper  dams,  of  a dam;  and,  after  this  rate,  according  to 
the  qu;  ntity. 

8.  The  Melter  of  the  ore.  He  makes  small  and  largo  trenches  in  a tablet 
of  clay  which  he  besmears  with  grease,  and  pours  into  them  the  melted ‘gold 
and  silver,  to  cast  them  into  ipgots.  In  the  case  of  copper,  instead  of  using 
grease,  it  is  sufficient  to  sprinkle  ashes.  For  the  above  mentioned  quantity 
of  gold,  he  gets  2f  dams;  for  the  same  quantity  of  silver,  5 dams  and  13J 
jetais  ;1 * 3  for  the  same  quantity  of  copper,  4 dams  and  21  £ jetais. 

9.  The  Plaiewaher.  He  makes  the  adulterated  gold  into  platos  of  six  or 
seven  mashahs  each,  six  fingers  in  length  and  broadth ; theso  lid  carries  to 
the  assay  master,  who  measures  them  in  a mould  made  of  copper,  and  stamps 
such  as  are  suitable,  in  order  to  prevent  alterations,  and  to  shew  the  work 
done.  lie  receives  as  wages  for  the  above  mentioned  quantity'  of  gold,  42  J 
dams. 


ATX  7. 

THE  ilANNEIt  OF  REFINING  GOLD. 

When  the  abovementioned  plates  have  been  stamped,  the  owner  of  the 
gold,  for  the  weight  of  every  100  jalali  goldmuhurs,  must  furnish  4 sers  of 


1 The  A had  is  correspond  to  our  T Tar- 

ranted  officers.  Most  clerks  of  the  Im- 

perial offices,  the  painters  of  the  court, 
the  foremen  in  Akbar’s  workshops,  Ac., 
belonged  to  this  corps.  They  were  called 
Ahadts , or  single  nu  n , because  they  stood  j 
under  Akbars  immediate  orders.  TImj  I 


word  Ahadi,  the  h of  which  is  the  Arabic 
was  spelt  in  official  returns  with  the 

Persian  S.  So  deep-rooted,  says  Badaoiu, 
was  Akbar  s hatred  for  every  thing  which 
was  Arabic. 

2 Twenty-five  jetais  make  one  dam. 
Vide  the  10th  Ain. 
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saltpetre,  and  4 sers  of  brick  dust  of  raw  bricks.  The  plates  after  having 
been  washed  in  clean  water,  are  stratified  with  the  above  mixture  (of  the 
saltpetre  and  briekdust),  and  put  one  above  the  other,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  cowdung,  which  in  Ilindi  is  called  uplah.  It  is  tlio  dry  dung  of  the  JJlld 
Cow.  Then  they  set  fire  to  it,  and  let  it  gently  burn,  till  the  dung  is  reduced 
to  ashes,  when  they  leave  it  to  cool ; then  these  ashes  being  removed  froiji 
the  sides,  are  preserved.  They  are  called  in  Persian  khdk  i khaldg , and  in 
Hindi  mlonk.  By  a process  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  they  recover  silvor 
from  it.  The  plates,  and  the  ashes  below  them,  are  left  as  they  are.  This 
process  of  setting  fire  to  the  dung,  and  removing  tho  ashes  at  the  sides,  is 
twice  repeated.  When  three  fires  have  been  applied,  they  call  the  plates 
sildi.  They  are  then  again  washed  in  clean  water,  and  stratified  three  times 
with  the  above  mixture,  tho  ashes  of  the  sides  being  removed. 

This  operation  must  be  repeated,  till  six  mixtures  and  eighteen  fires  have 
been  applied,  when  the  plates  are  again  washed.  Then  tho  assay  master  breaks 
one  of  them ; and  if  there  comes  out  a soft  and  mild  sound,  it  is  a sign  of  its 
being  sufficiently  pure  ; but  if  tho  sound  is  harsh,  the  plates  must  undergo 
three  more  fires.  Then  from  each  of  the  plates  one  maslmh  is  taken  away, 
of  which  aggregate  a plate  is  made.  Tliis  is  tried  on  tho  touchstone  ; if  it  is 
not  sufficiently  fine,  the  gold  has  again  to  pass  tlirough  one  or  two  fires.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  desired  effect  is  obtained  by  tlireo  or  four  firos. 

The  following  method  of  assaying  is  also  used.  They  take  two  tdlahs  of 
pure  gold,  and  two  tdlahs  of  the  gold  which  passed  through  the  fire,  and 
make  twenty  plates  of  each,  of  equal  weight.  They  then  spread  tho  above 
mixture,  apply  the  fire,  wash  them,  and  weigh  them  with  an  exact  balance. 
If  both  kinds  are  found  to  bo  equal  in  weight,  it  is  a proof  of  pureness. 

10.  The  Mel  ter  of  the  refined  metal.  He  melts  the  refined  plates  of  gold, 
and  casts  them,  as  described  above,  into  ingots.  His  fee  for  100  gold  rnuhurs 
is  three  dams. 

11.  The  Zarrdh.  He  cuts  off  the  gold,  silver  and  copper  ingots,  as 
exactly  as  he  can,  round  pieces  of  the  size  of  coined  money.  His  fees  are, 
for  100  gold  rnuhurs,  21  dams,  1J  jetals;  for  the  weight  of  1000  rupees 
53  dams,  8}  jetals,  if  he  cuts  rupees ; and  28  dams  in  addition,  if  he  cuts  the 
same  weight  of  silver  into  quarter  rupees.  For  1000  copper  dams  his  fee  is 
20  dams ; for  the  same  weight  of  half  and  quarter  dams,  25  dams ; and  for 
half  quarter  dams,  which  are  called  dumrls,  G9  dams. 

In  Tran  and  Turan  they  cannot  cut  these  pieces  without  a proper  anvil ; 
but  Hindustani  workmen  cut  them  without  such  an  instrument,  so  exactly, 
that  there  is  not  the  difference  of  a single  hair,  which  is  remarkable  enough. 

12.  The  Engraver.  He  engraves  the  dies  of  the  coins  on'  steel,  and  such 
like  metals.  Coins  are  then  stamped  with  these  dies.  At  this  day,  Maulana 
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’Alf  Ahmad  of  Delhi,  who  has  not  his  equal  in  any  country,  cuts  different 
kinds  of  letters  in  stool,  in  such  a manner  as  equals  the  copyslips  of  the  most 
skilful  caligrapliers.  Ho  holds  the  rank  of  a yuzbashi  ;x  and  two  of  his  men 
serve  in  tho  mint.  Both  havo  a monthly  salary  of  600  dams. 

13.  Tho  SikkacM.  He  places  the  round  pieces  of  metal  between  two 
dies ; and  by  the  strength  of  the  hammerer  fputkchij  both  sides  ate  stamped. 
His  fees  are  for  100  goldmuhurs,  If  ddms ; for  1000  rupees,  5 dams,  9 J jetals ; 
and  for  the  weight  of  1000  rupees  of  small  silver  pieces,  1 dam,  3 jetals  in 
addition;  for  1000  copper  dams,  3 dams;  for  2000  half  dams,  and  4000 
quarter  dams,  3 dams,  lBf  jetals ; and  for  8000  half-quarter  dams,  10  J d&rns. 
Out  of  those  fees  the  sikkachf  has  to  give  one-sixth  to  the  hammerer,  for 
whom  there  is  no  separate  allowance. 

14.  The  Sabbdk  makes  the  refined  silver  into  round  plates.  For  every 
1000  rupees  weight,  he  receives  34  dams. 

The  discovery  of  alloy  in  silver.  Silver  may  be  alloyed  with  lead,  tin  and 
copper.  In  Tran  and  Turdn,  they  also  call  the  highest  degree  of  fineness  of 
silver  dahdahi;  in  Hindustan,  the  sairafis  use  for  it  the  term  b'ist  bisicah.  Accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  the  alloy,  it  descends  in  degree  ; but  it  is  not  made  less 
than  five,  and  no  one  would  care  for  silver  baser  than  ten  degrees.  Practical 
men  can  discover  from  the  colour  of  tho  compound,  which  of  the  alloys  is  pre- 
vailing, whilst  by  filing  and  boring  it,  the  quality  of  the  inside  is  ascertained. 
They  also  try  it  by  boating  it  when  hot,  and  then  tlirowing  it  into  water, 
when  blacknoss  denotes  lead,  redness  copper,  a white  greyish  colour  tin,  and 
whiteness  a large  proportion  of  silver. 


THE  METHOD  OF  EEFINTNG  SILVEE. 

They  dig  a hole,  and  having  sprinkled  into  it  a small  quantity 
of  wild  cow  dung,  they  fill  it  with  the  ashes  of  Mughtlan 9 wood ; then 
they  moisten  it,  and  work  it  up  into  tho  shape  of  a dish;  into  this 
thoy  put  the  adulterated  silver,  together  with  a proportionate  quantity 
of  lead.  First,  they  put  a fourth  part  of  the  lead  on  the  top  of  the 
silver,  and  having  surrounded  the  whole  with  coals,  blow  the  fire  with  a pair 
of  bellows,  till  the  metals  are  melted,  which  operation  is  generally  repeated 
four  times.  The  proofs  of  the  metal  being  pure  are,  a lightning-like  bright- 
ness, and  its  beginning  to  harden  at  the  sides.  As  soon  as  it  is  hardened  in 


1 This  Turkish  word  signifies  a com- 
mander of  one  hundred  men , a captain. 
Ahadis  of  distinction  were  promoted  to 
this  military  rank.  The  salary  of  a Y liz- 
baslii  varied  from  five  to  seven  hundred  | 


rupees  per  mensem  ; vide  the  third  Ain 
of  the  second  book. 

3 Called  in  Hind,  babul,  a kind  of 
acacia.  Its  bark  is  used  in  tanning. 
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the  middle,  they  sprinkle  it  with  water,  when  flames  resembling  in  shape  the 
horns  of  wild  goats,  issue  from  it.  It  then  forms  itself  into  a dish,  and  is 
perfectly  refined.  If  this  dish  be  melted  again,  half  a surkli  in  every  tolah 
will  burn  away,  «.  e.>  6 m&shahs  and  2 surkhs  in  100  tolahs.  The  ashes  of 
the  dish,  which  are  mixed  with  silver  and  lead,  form  a kind  of  litharge , called 
in  Hindi  k'karal , and  in  Persian  kuhnah the  use  of  which  will  bo  hereafter 
explained.  Before  this  refined  silver  is  given  over  to  the  Zarrab,  5 mashahs 
and  5 surkhs  are  taken  away  for  the  Imperial  exchequer  out  of  every  hundred 
tolahs  of  it ; after  which  the  assay  master  marks  the  mass  with  the  usual 
stamp,  that  it  may  not  be  altered  or  exchanged. 

In  former  times  silver  also  was  assayed  by  the  banw&ri  system  ; now  it 
is  calculated  as  follows  : — if  by  refining  100  tolahs,  of  shdlu  silver,  which  is 
current  in  ’Iraq  and  Khur6sdn,  and  of  the  Idrt  and  misqali , which  are  current 
in  Tiiran,  there  are  lost  three  tolahs  and  one  surkh  ; and  of  the  same  quantity 
of  the  European  and  Turkish  narjil,  and  the  tnahmudl  and  muzaffari  of 
Gujrat  and  Malwah,  13  tolahs  and  6£  mashahs  are  lost,  they  become  of  the 
imperial  standard. 

15.  The  Qurqkiih  having  heated  the  refined  silver,  hammers  it  till  it  has 
lost  all  smell  of  the  lead.  His  fee  for  the  weight  of  1000  rupees,  is  4J  dams. 

16.  The  Chathn'igir  examines  the  refined  gold  and  silver,  and  fixes  its 
purity  as  follows  : — Having  made  two  tolahs  of  the  refined  gold  into  eight 
plates,  he  applies  layers  of  tho  mixture  as  above  described,  and  sets  fire  to 
it,  keeping  out,  however,  all  draught ; he  then  washes  the  plates,  and  melts 
them.  If  they  havo  not  lost  anything  by  this  process,  tho  gold  is  pure.  The 
assay-master  then  tries  it  upon  the  touchstone,  to  satisfy  himself  and  others. 
For  assaying  that  quantity,  he  gets  If  d&ms.  In  the  case  of  silver,  he  takes 
one  tolah  with  a like  quantity  of  lead,  which  he  puts  together  into  a bone 
crucible,  and  keeps  it  on  the  fire  till  the  lead  is  all  burnt.  Having  then 
sprinkled  the  silver  with  water,  he  hammers  it  till  it  has  lost  all  smell  of  the 
lead ; and  having  melted  it  in  a new  crucible,  he  weighs  it ; and  if  it  has  lost 
in  weight  three*  hirinj  (rice  grains),  it  is  sufficiently  pure;  otherwise  he  melts 
it  again,  till  it  comes  to  that  degree.  For  assaying  that  quantity,  his  fee  is 
3 dams,  4 J jetals. 

17.  The  Nidriyah  collects  the  lihdki  khaldq,  and  washes  it,  taking  two 
sere  at  the  time ; whatever  gold  there  may  be  amongst  it,  will  settle,  from  its 
weight,  to  the  bottom.  The  khakf  when  thus  washed,  is  called  in  Hindi 
kukrah,  and  still  contains  some  gold,  for  the  recovery  of  which,  directions 
shall  hereafter  be  given.  The  abovomentioned  adulterated  sediment  is 
rubbed  together  with  quicksilver,  at  the  rate  of  six  mashahs  per  8<’r.  Tho 


1 Some  MSS.  have  katah. 


| * One  MS.  ha**  nix. 
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quicksilver  from  its  predileetive  affinity,  draws  the  gold  to  itself,  and  forms 
an  amalgam  which  is  kept  over  the  fire  in  a retort,  till  the  gold  is  separated 
from  the  quicksilver. 

For  extracting  the  gold  from  this  quantity  of  khdk,  the  Niydriyah 
receives  20  dams,  2 jetals. 


The  process  of  Kukrah. 

They  mix  with  the  kukrnh  an  equal  quantity  of  punhar , and  form  a 
paste  of  rasi  (aqua  fortis),  and  wild  cowdung.  They  then  pound  the  first 
composition,  and  mixing  it  with  the  paste,  work  it  up  into  halls  of  two  sers 
weight,  which  they  dry  on  a cloth. 

Punhar  is  obtained  as  follows  : — 

They  make  a hole  in  the  earth,  and  fill  it  with  the  ashes  of  Bah  Id-  wood* 
at  the  rate  of  six  fingers  of  ashes  for  every  maimd  of  lead.  The  lead  itself  is 
put  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  which  has  been  smoothed ; then  they  cover 
it  with  charcoals,  and  melt  the  lead.  After  that,  having  removed  the  coals, 
they  place  over  it  two  plates  of  day,  fixed  by  means  of  thorns,  and  close  up 
the  bellows  hole,  but  not  the  vent.  This  they  keep  covered  with  bricks,  till 
the  ashes  have  thoroughly  soaked  up  the  lead.  The  bricks  they  frequently 
remove,  to  learn  the  state  of  the  lead.  For  the  abovementioned  quantity  of 
lead,  there  aro  4 mashahs  of  silver  mixed  up  with  the  ashes.  These  ashes 
they  cool  in  water,  when  they  are  called  punhar.  Out  of  every  man  of  lead 
two  sers  are  burnt ; but  the  mass  is  increased  by  four  sers  of  ashes,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  whole  mass  will  bo  one  man  and  two  sers. 

Ran  is  a kind  of  acid,  made  of  ashkhdr 1 and  saltpetre. 

Having  thus  explained  what  punhar  and  ran  are,  I return  to  the  desorp- 
tion of  the  process  of'  Kukrah.  They  make  an  oven-like  vessel,  narrow  at  both 
ends,  and  wide  in  the  middle,  one  and  a half  yards  in  height,  with  a hole  at 
the  bottom.  Then  having  filled  the  vessel  with  coals  within  four  fingers  of 
the  top,  they  place  it  over  a pit  dug  in  the  earth,  and  blow  the  fire  with  two 
bellows.  Adter  that,  the  aforementioned  balls  being  broken  into  pieces, 
they  throw  them  into  the  fire  and  melt  them,  when  the  gold,  silver,  copper 
and  lead,  fall  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  into  the  pit  below. 
Whatever  remains  in  the  vessel,  is  softened  and  washed,  and  the  lead  separat- 
ed from  it.  They  likewise  collect  the  ashes,  from  whence  also  by  a certain 
process  profit  may  be  derived.  The  metal  is  then  taken  out  of  the  pit,  and 
melted  according  to  the  punhar  system.  The  lead  will  mix  with  the  ashes, 


1 The  margins  of  some  of  the  MSS. 
explain  this  word  hy  the  Hind,  njji, 


impure  carbonate  of  sodu. 
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from  which  thirty  sers  will  he  recovered,  and  ten  sera  will  he  burnt.  The 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  remain  together  in  a mass,  and  this  they  call  bugrawat i, 
or  according  to  some,  gubrdwatl. 

The  process  of  Bugrdwati. 

They  make  a hole,  and  fill  it  with  the  ashes  of  babul- wood,  half  a ser  for 
every  100  tolahs  of  bugrawdtL  These  ashes  they  then  make  up  in  form  of 
a dish,  and  mix  them  up  with  the  hugrawatf,  adding  one  tolah  of  copper,  and 
twenty-five  tolahs  of  lead.  They  now  fill  the  dish  with  coals,  and  cover  it 
with  bricks.  When  the  whole  has  melted,  they  remove  the  coals  and  the 
bricks,  and  make  a fire  of  babul- wood,  till  the  lead  and  copper  unite  with  the 
ashes,  leaving  the  gold  and  silver  together.  These  ashes  are  also  called 
U’haral,  and  the  lead  and  copper  can  be  recovered  from  them  by  a process, 
which  will  be  hereafter  explained. 


AIN  8. 

THE  METHOD  OF  SEPARATING  THE  SILVER  FROM  THE  GOLD. 

They  melt  this  composition  six  times ; three  times  with  copper,  and  three 
times  with  sulphur,  called  in  Hind,  chhaehhiyd . For  every  tolah  of  the  alloy, 
they  take  a mashah  of  copper,  and  two  mdshahs,  two  surkhs  of  sulphur. 
First,  they  melt  it  with  copper,  and  then  with  sulphur.  If  the  alloy  be  of 
100  tolahs  weight,  the  100  mdshahs  of  copper  are  employed  as  follows  : — they 
first  melt  fifty  mdshahs  with  it,  and  then  twice  again,  twenty-five  mashahs. 
The  sulphur  is  used  in  similar  proportions.  After  reducing  the  mixture  of 
gold  and  silver  to  small  bits,  they  mix  with  it  fifty  mdshahs  of  copper,  and 
melt  it  in  a crucible.  They  have  near  at  hand  a vessel  full  of  cold  water,  on 
the  surface  of  which  is  laid  a broomlike  bundle  of  hay.  Upon  it  they  pour 
the  melted  metal,  and  prevent  it,  by  stirring  it  with  a stick,  from  forming 
into  a mass.  Then  having  again  melted  these  bits,  after  mixing  them  with 
the  remaining  copper  in  a crucible,  they  set  it  to  cool  in  the  shade  : and  for 
every  tolah  of  this  mixture,  two  mashahs  and  two  surkhs  of  sulphur  are 
used,  t.  e.,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one  half  quarter  ser  (If  ser)  per  100  tdlahe . 
When  it  has  been  three  times  melted  in  this  manner,  there  appears  on  the 
surface  a whitish  kind  of  ashes,  which  is  silver.  This  is  taken  off,  and  kept 
separate ; and  its  process  shall  hereafter  be  explained.  When  the  mixture 
of  gold  and  silver  has  thus  been  subjected  to  three  fires  for  the  copper,  and 
three  for  the  sulphur,  the  solid  part  left  is  the  gold.  In  the  language  of  the 
P&njdb,  this  gold  is  called  kail,  whilst  about  Dihlf,  it  is  termed  p injar.  If 
4 
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the  mixture  contained  much  gold,  it  generally  turns  out  to  be  of  6 £ bdn,  but 
it  is  often  only  five,  and  even  four. 

In  order  to  refine  this  gold,  one  of  the  following  methods  must  be  used : 
Either  they  mix  fifty  tolahs  of  this  with  400  tolahs  of  purer  gold,  and  refine 
it  by  the  Salon  i process ; or  else  they  use  the  Aldni  process.  For  the  latter 
they  make  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  wild  cowdung,  and  one  part  of  saltpetre, 
Having  then  cast  the  aforesaid  pinjar  into  ingots,  they  make  it  into  plates, 
none  of  which  ought  to  be  lighter  than  1 J tolahs,  but  a little  broader  than 
those  which  they  make  in  the  saloni  process.  Then  having  besmeared  them 
with  sesame-oil,  they  strew  the  above  mixture  over  them,  giving  them  for 
every  strewing  two  gentle  fires.  This  operation  they  repeat  three  or  four 
times ; and  if  they  want  the  metal  very  pure,  they  repeat  the  process  till  it 
comes  up  to  nine  ban . The  ashes  are  also  collected,  being  a kind  of  k'haraL 


AIN  9. 

THE  METHOD  OF  EXTRACTING  THE  SILVER  FROM  THESE 

ASHES. 

Whatever  ashes  and  dross  have  been  collected,  both  before  and  after  the 
process  of  aldni,  they  mix  with  double  the  quantity  of  pure  lead,  put  them  into 
a crucible,  and  keep  them  for  one  watch  over  the  fire.  When  the  metal  is 
cold,  they  refine  it  as  described  under  the  article  Sabbak , p.  22.  The  ashes  of 
it  are  also  k*  Karol.  The  saldni  process  is  also  performed  in  other  ways  well 
known  to  those  conversant  with  the  business. 

18.  The  Paniwdr  having  melted  the  k’haral,  separates  the  silver  from 
the  copper.  His  fee  for  every  tolah  of  silver  is  1J  ddms.  As  a return  for  the 
profit  he  makes,  he  pays  monthly  300  dams  to  the  dfwan.  Having  reduced 
the  k'haral  to  small  bits,  he  adds  to  every  man  of  it  1 J sers  of  tang  dr  (borax), 
and  three  sers  of  pounded  natrum,  and  kneads  them  together.  He  then 
puts  this  mass,  ser  by  ser,  into  the  vessel  above  described,  and  melts  it,  when 
lead  mixed  with  silver  collects  in  the  pit.  This  is  afterwards  refined  by  the 
process  of  the  sabbak , and  the  lead  which  separates  from  this,  and  mixes 
with  the  ashes,  turns  punhar . 

19.  The  Paikdr  buys  the  saldni  and  k'haral  from  the  goldsmiths  of  the 
city,  and  carries  them  to  the  mint  to  be  melted,  and  make»a  profit  on  the 
gold  and  silver.  For  every  man  of  saloni , he  gives  17  dams,  and  for  the 
same  quantity  of  k’haral  14  dams,  to  the  exchequer. 

20.  The  Nichdiwdlah  brings  old  copper-coins  which  are  mixed  with  • 
silver,  to  be  melted;  and  from  100  tolahs  of  silver,  3j  rupees  go  to  the 
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di  wan  ; and  when  he  wishes  to  coin  the  silver,  he  pays  a fixed  quantity  for  it 
as  duty. 

21.  The  Khakskde . When  the  owners  of  the  metals  get  their  gold  and 
silver  in  the  various  ways  which  have  now  been  described,  the  Xhakshoe 
sweeps  the  mint,  takes  the  sweepings  to  his  own  house,  washes  them,  and 
gains  a profit.  Some  of  the  sweepers  carry  on  a very  flourishing  trade.  The 
state  receives  from  this  man  a monthly  gift  of  12 b rupees. 

And  in  like  manner  all  the  officers  of  the  mint  pay  a monthly  duty  to 
the  state,  at  the  rate  of  three  dams  for  every  100  dams. 


AIN  10. 

THE  COINS  OF  THIS  GLORIOUS  EMPIRE. 

As  through  the  attention  of  his  Majesty,  gold  and  silver  have  been 
brought  to  the  greatest  degree  of  purity,  in  like  manner  the  form  of  the  coins 
has  also  been  improved.  The  coins  are  now  an  ornament  to  the  treasury, 
and  much  liked  by  the  people.  I shall  give  a few  particulars. 

A.  Gold  Coins. 

1.  The  S’hansah  is  a round  coin  weighing  101  tolahs,  9 mdshahs,  and 
7 surkhs,.  in  value  equal  to  100  la? I i /tf/rf#-muhurs.  On  the  field  of  one  side 
is  engraved  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  and  on  the  five  arches  in  tho  border, 
abultdnu  ala'zamu  alkhaqanu  almxCazzamu  khallada  alldhu  mulkahu  wa  sultdmhu 
xarbu  dari-lkhildfati  A grab, — “ The  great  sultan,  the  distinguished  emperor, 
may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  reign!  Struck  at  the  capital 
Agrah.”  On  the  field  of  the  reverse  is  the  beautiful  formula ,*  and  the 
following  verse  of  the  Qoran  :1 2 — Alldhu  yarzaqu  man  yashdu  bighairi  hisdbin , — 
“God  is  bountiful  unto  whom  He  pleaseth,  without  measure — and 
roundabout  are  the  names  of  the  first  four  califs.  This  is  what  was  first 
cut  by  Maulana  Maq^ud,  the  engraver;  after  which  Mulla  ’All'  Ahmad 
made  with  great  skill  the  following  additions.  On  one  side,  Afzalu  dindrin 
yanfuquhu  alrajulu,  dindrun  yanfuquhu 'ala  aghabihi  ft  sabililldh, — “ The  best 
coin  which  a man  expends,  is  a coin  which  he  spends  on  his  co-religionists 
in  the  path  of  God.” 

And  on  the  other  side  he  wrote, 

Ahultdnu  aPdli  alkhalifatu  almuta'dli  khallada  alldhu  ta? ala  mulkahu  wa 
sultdnahu , tea  abbada  ' adlahu  wa  ihsdnahuy — “ The  sublime  sultan,  the  exalted 


Idim  rasiil-ulldh. 

a Qor.  Sur.  II,  208. 


1 Also  called  Kalimah , or  the  Confession 

of  Faith,  Id  ildha  ill-alldh , Muhamma - 
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calif,  may  God  the  Almighty  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  reign,  and  give 
eternity  to  his  justice  and  bounty !” 

Afterwards  all  this  was  removed,  and  the  following  two  Rub&’is  of 
the  court-poet  and  philosopher  Shaikh  Faizl  were  engraved  by  him.  On  on© 
side, 

Khurshcd  kih  haft  bahr  azu  gauhar  yaft 
Sang  e sty  ah  az  partaw  i dnjauhar  yaft 
Kan  az  nazar  e tarliyat  e u zar  yaft 
Wan  zar  sharaf  az  sikkah  i Shdh  Ahbar  ydft . 

“ It  is  the  Sun1  from  which  the  seven  oceans  get  their  pearls, 

The  black  rocks  get  their  jewels  from  his  lustre. 

The  mines  get  their  gold  from  his  fostering  glance, 

And  their  gold  is  ennobled  by  Akbar’s  stamp.” 
and,  Alldhu  akbar,  jalla  jaldluhu , — “God  is  great,  may  his  His  glory  shine 
forth  !”  in  the  middle.  And  on  the  other  side, 

Xn  sikkah  kih  pirdyah  i ummld  butcad 
Ba  naqsh  i daw  dm  u ndm  ijdwid  butcad 
Siyid  i sa'ddatash  hamin  bas  kih  badahr 
Yak  zarrah  nazar-kardah  i khurshbd  butcad. 

“ This  coin,  which  is  an  ornament  of  hope, 

Carries  an  everlasting  stamp,  and  an  immortal  name. 

As  a sign  of  its  auspiciousness,  it  is  sufficient 
That  once  for  all  ages  the  sun  has  cast  a glimpse  upon  it.” 
and  the  date,  according  to  the  Divine  era7  in  the  middle. 

2.  There  is  another  gold  coin,  of  the  same  name  and  shape,  weighing 
91  tolahs  and  8 mashahs,  in  value  equal  to  100  round  muhurs,  at  11  inashaha 
each.  It  has  the  same  impression  as  the  preceding. 

3.  The  Rahas  is  the  half  of  each  of  the  two  preceding  coins.  It  is 
sometimes  made  square.  On  one  side  it  has  the  same  impression  as  the 
s'hamah,  and  on  the  other  side  the  following  Rub&’i  by  Faizi : — 

Xn  naqd  i rawdn  i ganj  i shdhimhdht 
Bd  kaukab  i iqbal  kunad  hamrdhi 
Khurshed  biparwarash  azanru  kih  badahr 
Ydbad  sharaf  az  sikkah  i Akbarshdhi. 

“ This  current  coin  of  the  imperial  treasure 
Accompanies  the  star  of  good  fortune. 

0 sun,  foster  it,  because  for  all  ages 
It  is  ennobled  by  Akbar’s  stamp !” 


1 Accord  ingto  the  Natural  Philosophers 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  influence  of  the 
sun  calls  the  metals,  the  pearls  and  pre- 


cious stones  into  existence  ; vide  the  thir- 
teenth Ain.  The  allusion  to  the  sun  is 
explained  by  the  note  to  page  III. 
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4.  The  Atmdh  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  s'hansah , round  and  square. 
Some  have  the  same  impression  as  the  s'hansah ; and  some  have  on  one  side 
the  following  Rubd’i  by  Faizi — 

Tn  sikkah  kih  dost  i bakht  rd  zetcar  bad 
Pirdyah  i nuh  sipihr  u haft  akhtar  bad 
Zarrln  naqdest  kdr  azu  chun  zar  bad 
Bar  dahr  ratcan  bandm  i shdh  akbar  bad. 

“ This  coin — May  it  adorn  the  hand  of  the  fortunate, 

And  may  it  be  an  ornament  of  the  nine  heavens  and  the  seven 
stars ! — 

Is  a gold  coin, — May  golden  be  its  work ! 

Let  it  be  current  for  all  ages  to  the  glory  of  Shah  Akbar.’ * 

And  on  the  other  side  the  preceding  Rub&’i. 

5.  The  Binsat , of  the  same  two  forms  as  the  dtmah , in  value  equal  to 
one-fifth  of  the  first  coin. 

There  are  also  gold  coins  of  the  same  shape  and  impression,  in  value 
equal  to  one-eighth,  one-tenth,  one-twentieth,  one  twenty-fifth,  of  the  s'hansah. 

6.  The  Chugul fl  of  a square  form,  is  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  s'hansah , in 
value  equal  to  two  muhurs.1 * * * * * * 8 

7.  The  round  La' l i Jaldli,*  in  weight  and  value  equal  to  two  round 
muhurs , having  on  one  side  “ Alldhu  akbar,"  and  on  the  other  Yd  mu'tnu — 
“0  helper.” 

8.  The  Aftdbi  is  round,  weighs  1 tolah,  2 masliahs  and  4f  surkhs,  in 


1 Or  Juatil.  Abulfazl’s  spelling  in  the 

text  is  ambiguous. 

* The  MSS.  differ.  Most  of  them  place 
the  Chugul  as  the  sixth  coin,  qfter  the 
Binsat,  and  read  : — 

“ The  Chugul , of  a square  form,  weigh- 
ing 3 tolahs,  surkhs ; its  value  is 
thirty  rupees.  Also,  of  a round  form, 
weighing  2 tdlahs,  9 mashahs,  having  a 

value  of  three  round  muhurs , of  11  ma- 
shaks  each,  ( i . e .,  27  rupees).  But  the 

impression  of  both  is  the  same.  They 
are  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  S'hansah." 

The  last  sentence  does  not  agree  with 
the  value  and  weight  of  the  o hansah  ; 
for  the  two  Chuguls,  as  given  by  Abul- 
fnzi,  would  each  be  the  —J^th  part  of  the 
two  kinds  of  S'  hansah , not  the  fiftieth 
part. 

Mr.  Thomas  in  his  excellent  edition  of 
Prinsep’s  Useful  tables,  pp.  5 and  6,  gives 
an  extract  from  a MS.  of  the  Ain  in  his 
possession,  which  appears  to  agree  with 
the  above  reading  ; but  he  only  mentions 
the  square  form  of  the  Chugul , weighing 


3 tdlahs,  5 J surkhs,  worth  30  rupees ; 
and  then  passes  on  to  the  eighth  coin,  the 
Aftdbi. 

Two  other  MSS. — among  them  Col. 
Hamilton’s — read  after  tlie  Binsat , (i.  e.f 
after  the  twenty-fifth  line  of  p.  24  of  my 
text  edition) — 

“ 6.  The  Chahdrgdshah  (or  square ), 
weighing  3 tdlahs,  surkhs,  worth  30 
rupees.” 

“ 7.  The  Gird  (or  round)  ; weighing  2 
tdlahs,  9 mdshahs,  in  value  equal  to  the 
3 round  muhurs  of  11  mashahs  each.” 

“ Both  have  the  same  impression.” 

“ 8.  The  Chugul \ of  a square  form,  the 
fiftieth  part  of  a S'hansah , in  value  equal 
to  two  La' l i Jdlali  muhurs.'' 

This  reading  obviates  all  difficulties. 
But  the  real  question  is  whether  the 
Chahargoshah,  the  Gird,  and  the  Chugul 
are  three  distinct  coins. 

• For  the  round  La'l  i Jaldli,  some 
MSS.  only  read,  “ The  Gird,"  i.  e .,  round, 
taking  the  words  La'l  i Jaldli  to  the 
preceding.  Vide  the  tenth  coin. 
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value  equal  to  12  rupees.  On  one  side,  “ Alldhu  akbar , jalla  jalldluhu ,”  and 
on  the  other  the  date  according  to  the  Divine  era,  and  the  place  where  it  is 
struck. 

9.  The  Ildhi  is  round,  weighs  12  mdshahs,  lj  surkhs,  bears  the  same 
stamp  as  the  Aftabi , and  has  a value  of  10  rupees. 

10.  Th  q square  La9 1 i Jaldli  is  of  the  same  weight  and  value;  on  one 
side  “ Alldhu  akbar”  and  on  the  other  “ jalla jaldluhu.” 

1 1 . The  9 Adlgutkah  is  round,  weighs  1 1 mdshahs,  and  has  a value  of 
nine  rupees.  On  one  side  “ Alldhu  akbar”  and  on  the  other,  “ Yd  mu9inu.” 

12.  The  Round  muhur,  in  weight  and  value  equal  to  the  9 Adlgutkah , but 
of  a different1 * *  stamp. 

13.  Mihrdbt ? is  in  weight,  value,  and  stamp,  the  same  as  the  round 
muhur. 

14.  The  Mu9  ini  is  both  square  and  round.  In  weight  and  value  it  is 
equal  to  the  La9 1 i jaldli,  and  the  round  tnuhur.  It  bears  the  stamp  “yd 
mu'inu.” 

15.  The  Chahdrgdshah , in  stamp  and  weight  the  same  as  the  Aftabi. 

16.  The  Gird  is  the  half  of  the  Ildhi , and  has  the  same  stamp. 

17.  The  D'han*  is  half  a La'l  i Jaldli.4 

18.  The  Salt  mi  is  the  half  of  the  9 Adlgutkah. 

1 9.  The  Rabi  is  a quarter  of  the  Aftabi. 

20.  The  Man , is  a quarter  of  the  Ildhi , and  Jaldli. 

21.  The  Half  Salimi  is  a quarter  of  the  7 Adlgutkah. 

22.  The  Panj  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  Ildhi. 

23.  The  Pandau  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  Lai  i Jaldli;  on  one  side  is  a lily, 
and  on  the  other  a wild  rose. 

24.  Tho  Sum  jit,  or  Ashtsiddh , is  one-eightli  of  the  Ildhi;  on  one  side 
“ Alldhu  akbar”  and  on  the  other  “ jalla  jaldluhu.” 

25.  The  Kald  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  Ildhi.  It  has  on  both  sides  a 
wild  rose. 

26.  The  Zarah  is  the  32nd  part  of  an  Ildhi,  and  has  the  same  stamp  as 
the  kald. 

As  regards  gold  coins,  the  custom  followed  in  the  imperial  mint  is  to 
coin  Lai  ijaldlis , IS  ham,  and  Mam,  each  coin  for  the  sj>ace  of  a month.  The 
other  gold  coins  are  never  stamped  without  special  orders. 


1 It  has  the  Kalimah.  (Sayyid  Ahmad’s 

edition  of  the  Ain). 

9 The  figure  called  m ihrdbi,  is 

8 Iu  Forbes’s  Dictionary,  dahan. 


4 Several  MSS.  read— “ Half  a quarter 
Ilahi  and  La’l  i Jaldli.”  Forbes  gives  si^c 
rupees  (?). 

* Several  MSS.  have  Rabi.  Perhaps  we 
should  write  Rabbi. 
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B.  Silver  Coins. 

1 . The  Rupee  is  round,  and  weighs  eleven  and  one  half  mashah9.  It 
was  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  Sher  Khdn.  It  was  perfected  during  this 
reign,  and  received  a new  stamp,  on  one  side  “ Alld.hu  akbar , jalla  jaldluhu ,” 
and  on  the  other  the  date.  Although  the  market  price  is  sometimes  more  or 
less  than  forty  dams,  yet  this  value  is  always  set  upon  it  in  the  payment  of 
salaries. 

2.  The  JaUdah  is  of  a square  form,  which  was  introduced  during  the 
present  reign.  In  value  and  stamp  it  is  the  same  as  No.  1. 

3.  The  Barb  is  half  a JaUdah. 

4.  The  Cham  is  a quarter  Jalalah . 

5.  The  Pandau  is  a fifth  of  the  JaUdah. 

6.  The  Asht  is  the  eighth  part  of  the  Jalalah. 

7.  The  Basd  is  one-tenth  of  the  Jalalah. 

8.  The  Kalb  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  JaUdah. 

9.  The  Siiki  is  one-twentieth  of  the  Jaldlah. 

The  same  fractional  parts  are  adopted  for  the  [round]  Rupee , which  are 
however  different  in  form. 


C.  Copper  Coins. 

1.  The  Ddm  weighs  5 t&nks,  i.  c.,  1 tolah,  8 mashahs,  and  7 surkhs;  it  is 
the  fortieth  part  of  the  rupee.  At  first  this  coin  was  called  Paisahf  and  also 
Bahldli ; now  it  is  known  under  this  name  (dam).  On  one  side  the  place  is 
given  where  it  was  struck,  and  on  the  other  the  date. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculation,  the  dam  is  divided  into  twenty-five  parts, 
each  of  which  is  called  a jctal .*  This  imaginary  division  is  only  used  by 
accountants. 

2.  The  Adhelah  is  half  of  a ddm. 

3.  The  Paulah  is  a quarter  ddm. 

4.  The  Damn  is  one-eighth  of  a ddm. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  gold  was  coined  to  the  glory  of  his 
Majesty  in  many  parts  of  the  empire;  now  gold  coins  are  struck  at  four  places 
only,  viz.,  at  the  seat  of  the  government,  in  Bengal,  AlunadaMd  (GujrSt), 
and  Kabul.  Silver  and  copper  are  likewise  coined  in  those  four  places,  and 
besides  in  the  following  ten  places, — H&hab&s,  A'grah,  Ujain,  Surat,'  Dilili, 
Patana,  Kashmir,  L&hor,  Multdn,  Tandah.  In  twenty-eight  towns  copper 
coins  only  are  struck,  viz.,  Ajmir,  Audh,  Atak,  Alwar,  Badaon,  Ban6ras, 
Bhakkar,  Bahrair,  Patan,  Jaunpur,  J&landhar,  Hardwar,  Hisar  Firuzah, 
hi  tAAiCtL. 


Often  misspelt  chdtal.  The  text  gives  | the  correct  spelling. 
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KAlpf,  Gw&liar,  Gorak’hpur,  Kaldnwar,  Lak’hnau,  Mandu,  Nagor,  Sarliind, 
Siy&lkot,  Saronj,  Saharanpur,  S&rangpur,  Sambal,  Qanauj,  Rantanbhur. 

Mercantile  affairs  in  this  country  are  mostly  transacted  in  round  muhurs , 
rupees , and  dams. 

Unprincipled  men  cause  a great  deal  of  mischief  by  rubbing  down  the 
coins,  or  by  employing  similar  methods ; and  in  consequence  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  nation  at  large,  his  Majesty  continually  consults  experienced  men, 
and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  issues  new  regulations,  in 
order  to  prevent  such  detrimental  practices. 

The  currency  underwent  several  changes.  First , when  (in  the  27th 
year)  the  reins  of  the  government  were  in  the  hands  of  R&jah  Todarmal,1 
four  kinds  of  muhurs  were  allowed  to  be  current : A.  There  was  a La'l  i 
JalAU,  which  had  the  name  of  his  Majesty  stamped  on  it,  and  weighed 
1 tolah,  If  surkhs.  It  was  quite  pure,  and  had  a value  of  400  dams. 
Again,  there  existed  from  the  beginning  of  this  glorious  reign,  a muhur 
with  the  imperial  stamp,  of  which  three  degrees  passed  as  current,  viz., 
B.  This  muhur,  when  perfectly  pure,  and  having  the  full  weight  of  1 1 
m&shahs.  Its  value  was  360  dfims.  If  from  wear  and  tear  it  had  lost  in 
weight  within  three  grains  of  rice,  it  was  still  allowed  to  be  of  the  same  de- 
gree, and  no  difference  was  made.  C.  The  same  muhur,  when  it  had  lost  in 
weight  from  four  to  six  rice  grains  ; its  value  was  355  d&ms.  D.  The  same 


1 R&jah  Tddarmal,  a K’hetri  by  caste, 
was  born  at  Labor.  He  appears  to 
have  entered  Akbar’s  service  during 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  emperor  s 
reign,  when  he  was  employed  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  Gujrat.  In  the  19th  year, 
we  find  him  in  Bengal  in  company  with 
Munirti  Khan;  and  three  years  later, 
again  in  Gujrat.  In  the  27th  year,  he 
was  appointed  Diwan  of  the  empire, 
when  he  remodelled  the  revenue  system. 
Alter  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  his  life 
made  by  a K’hetri  in  the  32nd  year,  he 
was  sent  against  the  Yusufzais,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Btr  Bar.  In  the  34th  year, 
old  age  and  sickness  obliged  him  to  send 
in  his  resignation,  which  Akbar  unwill- 
ingly accepted.  Retiring  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  he  died — or,  went  to  hell , 
as  Badaonl  expresses  himself  in  the  case 
of  Hindus — on  the  eleventh  dav  A.  H. 
998,  or  10th  November  1 589,  tbe  same 
year  in  which  R4jah  Bhagawan  Das  died. 
Tddarmal  had  reached  the  rank  of  a 
Ckaharhazdrt , or  commander  of  Four 
Thousand,  and  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  his  personal  courage,  than  his  finan- 


cial abilities.  His  eldest  son  D'hdru , a 
commander  of  seven  hundred,  was  killed 
in  the  war  with  T’hat’hah. 

Abulfazl  did  not  like  Todarmal  per- 
sonally, but  praises  him  for  his  strict  in- 
tegrity and  abilities ; he  charges  him 
with  vindictiveness  of  temper  and  bigotry. 
Aurangzeb  said,  he  had  heard  from  his 
father,  that  Akbar  complained  of  the 
rajah’s  independence,  vanity , and  bigoted 
adherence  to  Hinduism.  Abulfazl  openly 
complained  of  him  to  Akbar;  but  the 
emperor  with  his  usual  regard  for  faith- 
ful services,  said  that  he  could  not  drive 
away  an  old  servant.  In  his  adherence 
to  Hinduism,  Tddarmal  may  be  contrast- 
ed with  Bir  Bar , who  a short  time  before 
his  death  had  become  a member  of  the 
Divine  Faith.  Once  when  accompany- 
ing Akbar  to  the  Panj&b,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  departure,  Todarmal’s  idols  were 
lost ; and  as  he  transacted  no  business 
before  his  daily  worship,  he  remained  for 
several  days  without  food  and  drink,  and 
was  at  last  with  difficulty  cheered  up  by 
the  emperor. 
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nmhur  when  it  had  lost  in  wright  from  six  to  nine  rice  grains ; its  value 
was  350  dims. 

Muhurs  of  less  weight  than  this  were  considered  as  bullion. 

Of  Rupee*,  three  kinds  were  then  current,  viz.,  A.  one  of  a square  form, 

of  pure  silver,  and  weighing  11  £ mishahs ; it  went  under  the  name  of 

Jaldlah,  and  had  a value  of  40  dims.  B.  The  round,  old  Akbarshdhl 
Rupee,  which,  when  of  full  weight,  or  even  at  a surkh  less,  was  valued  at 

39  dims.  C.  The  same  rupees,  when  in  weight  two  surkhs  less,  at  38 

d&ms. 

Rupees  of  less  weight  than  this  were  considered  as  bullion. 

Secondly,  on  the  18th  Mihr  of  the  29th  year  of  the  Divine  era,  ’Azad- 
uddaulah  Amir  Fathullah1 * * * * * * * 9  of  Shiriz  coming  at  the  head  of  affairs,  a royal 
order  was  issued,  that  on  the  muhurs , as  far  as  three  grains ; and  on  the 
rupees,  as  far  as  six  grains  Bhort  weight,  no  accoimt  should  be  taken,  but 
that  they  should  be  reckoned  of  full  weight.  If  muhurs  were  still  less, 
they  should  make  a deduction  for  the  deficiency,  whatever  their  deficiency 
might  be ; but  it  was  not  ordered,  that  only  muhurs  down  to  nine 
grains  less,  should  be  regarded  as  muhurs.  Again,  according  to  the  same 
regulation,  the  value  of  a muhur  that  was  one  surkh  deficient,  was  put 
down  as  355  d&ms  and  a fraction  ; and  hence  they  valued  the  price  of  one 


1 Amir  Fathullah  of  Shiraz  was  the 
'pupil  of  Khajah  Jamal uddin  Mahmud, 
Kam&luddin  of  Shirwan,  and  Mir  Ghias- 
uddin  Mansur  of  Shiraz.  He  so  excel- 
led in  all  branches  of  Natural  philosophy, 
especially  mechanics,  that  Abulfazl  said 
of  him,  “ If  the  books  of  antiquity  should 
be  lost,  the  Amir  will  restore  them.”  At 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  'Adil  Shah  of 
Bijapur,  he  left  Shiraz  for  the  Dekhan. 

In  A.H.  991,  after  the  death  of  'Adil 

Shah,  he  was  invited  by  Akbar,  who 

raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a Sadr , and 

bestowed  upon  him,  three  years  later, 
the  title  of  Aminulmulk.  He  was  ap- 

pointed to  assist  Tddarmal,  and  rendered 

good  service  in  working  up  the  old  re- 

venue books.  His  title  Aminulmulk, 
to  which  Abulfazl  alludes  (vide  p.  28,  1. 

9 of  my  text  edition),  was  in  the  same 
year  changed  to  ’ Azaduddaulah,  or  the 
arm  of  the  empire.  The  Amir  went 
afterwards  to  Khanddsh.  After  his  return 
in  997  to  Akbar,  who  was  then  in  Kash- 
mir, he  was  attacked  with  fever,  of  which 
he  died.  Thinking  to  understand  the 
medical  art,  he  refused  the  advice  of  the 
famous  Hakim  'All,  and  tried  to  cure 
the  fever  by  eating  harisah , (vide  the 

5 


twenty-fourth  Ain),  which  caused  his 
death. 

Next  to  Abulfazl,  Faizi,  and  Bir  Bar, 
the  Amir  was  perhaps  most  loved  by 
Akbar.  Several  of  his  mechanical  inven- 
tions, mentioned  below,  are  ascribed  by 
Abulfazl  to  Akbar  himself  (!).  The  Amur 
was,  however,  on  the  best  terms  with 
Abulfazl,  whose  son  he  instructed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  Mir-dt  ul 
’Alain,  he  was  “ a worldly  man,  often 
accompanying  the  emperor  on  hunting 
parties,  with  a rifle  on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
powder-bag  in  his  waistband,  treading 
down  science,  and  performing  feats  of 
strength,  which  Rustam  could  not  have 
performed.” 

It  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the  Mad - 
sir  ul  umard  that  according  to  some,  the 
Amir  was  a Sih-hazdri,  or  Commander 
of  three  thousand ; but  I do  not  find 
his  name  among  the  lists  of  Akbar’s 
grandees  given  in  the  Tabaqdt  i Akbari, 
and  the  last  Ain  of  the  second  book  of 
this  work.  Instead  of  Amir  Fathullah, 
we  also  find,  especially  in  Badaoni,  Shah 
Fathullah.  He  lies  buried  on  the 
Talcht  i Sulaimdn.  Faizi’s  ode  on  his 
death  is  very  fiue. 
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surkh  of  coined  gold  at  the  low  rat©  of  four  dims  and  a fraction.  According  to 
Todarmal’s  regulation,  a deduction  of  five  dims  was  made  for  a deficiency  of 
one  surkh ; and  if  the  muhur  had  lost  something  more  than  the  three  grains, 
for  which  he  had  made  no  account,  even  if  it  were  only  £ surkh,  full  five 
dims  were  subtracted  ; and  for  a deficiency  of  1£  surkhs,  he  deducted  ten 
dims,  even  if  the  deficiency  should  not  be  quite  1£  surkhs.  By  the  new 
law  of  ’Azaduddaulah,  the  value  of  a muhur  was  lessened  by  six  dims  and  a 
fraction,  as  its  gold  was  worth  353  dims  and  a fraction  only.1 2 

,Azaduddaulah  abolished  also  the  regulation,  according  to  which  the 
value  of  a refund  rupee  had  been  fixed  at  one  dim  less  than  the  square  one, 
notwithstanding  its  perfection  in  weight  and  purity,  and  fixed  the  value  of 
the  round  rupee,  when  of  full  weight  or  not  less  than  one  surkh,  at  forty  dims  ; 
and  whilst  formerly  a deduction  of  two  dams  was  made  for  a deficiency  of 
two  surkhs,  they  now  deduct  for  the  same  deficiency  only  one  dim  and  a frac- 
tion. 

Thirdly , when  ’Azaduddaulah  went  to  Khandesh,  the  Rajah  estimated 
the  value  of  muhurs  that  had  been  expressed  in  Jalilah  rupees,  in  round 
rupees ; and  from  his  obstinate  hnd  wrangling  disposition,  fixed  again  the 
deficiencies  on  muhurs  and  rupees  according  to  the  old  rates. 

Fourthly , when  Qulij  Kliin*  received  the  charge  of  the  government, 
he  adopted  the  Rijah’s  manner  of  estimating  the  muhurs  ; but  he  deducted 


1 For  ’Azaduddaulah  having  fixed  the 
value  of  1 surkh  of  coined  gold  at  4 dims 
and  a small  fraction,  the  value  of  a muhur 
of  full  weight  (11  mishahs  = 11  x 8 
surkhs)  was  only  11  >C  8 % (4  a small 
fraction)  dams,  i.  e.f  according  to  Abub 
fazl,  353  dims  and  a fraction,  instead  of 
360  dims. 

2 Qulij  Khdnia  first  mentioned  during 
the  seventeenth  year  of  Akbar’s  reign, 
when  he  was  made  governor  of  the  Fort  of 
Surat,  which  Akbar  after  a siege  of  forty- 
seven  day 8 had  conquered.  In  the  23rd 
year  he  was  sent  to  Gujrit ; and  after 
the  death  of  Shih  Mansur,  he  was,  two 
years  later,  appointed  as  Diwan.  In 
the  28th  year  he  accompanied  the  army 
during  the  conquest  of  Guirit.  In  the 
34th  year,  he  received  Samhhal  as  jiglr. 
After  the  death  of  Todarmal,  he  was 
again  appointed  as  Diwdn.  This  is  the 
time  to  which  Abulfazl  refers.  In  1002 
he  was  made  governor  of  Kabul,  where 
he  was  not  successful.  After  his  removal, 
he  accompanied,  in  1005,  his  son-in-law 
Prince  Danyil  as  Atdliq,  or  tutor,  but 
he  soon  returned  to  Akbar.  During  the 
absence,  in  1007,  of  the  emperor  in  Khin- 


dish,  he  was  governor  of  Agrah.  Two 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  go- 
vernorship of  the  Panjib  and  Kabul.  At 
the  accession  of  Jahinglr,  he  was  sent  to 
Gujrit,  but  returned  next  year  to  tho 
Panjib,  where  he  had  to  tight  against 
the  Raushaniyyahs,  He  died,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  1035,  or  A.  D.  1625-26. 
Abulfazl,  in  the  last  Ain  of  the  second 
book,  mentions  him  as  Chahdrhazdri , or 
Commander  of  Four  Thousand,  which 
high  rank  he  must  have  held  for  some 
time,  as  Nizami  i Harawt , in  his  Tabd - 
qat  i Akbari , mentions  him  as  such,  and 
as  Diwin.  When  tutor  to  Prince  Dan- 
yil, he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
Four  Thousand  Five  Hundred.  Quly 
Khin  was  a pious  man,  and  a stanch 
Sunni ; he  was  much  respected  for  his 
learning.  As  a poet  he  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Ulfati ; some  of  his  verses 
may  be  found  in  the  concluding  chapter 
of  the  Mir-dt  ul  'Alam.  The  high  rank 
which  he  held,  was  less  due  to  his  talents 
as  a statesman,  than  to  his  family- 
oonnexion  with  the  kings  of  Turin.  Of 
his  two  sons,  Mirzi  Saifullah  and  Mirzi 
Husain  Qulij,  the  latter  is  best  known. 
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tea  dims  for  a deficiency  in  tlie  weight  of  a muhur,  for  which  the  R&jah 
had  deducted  five  dims  ; and  twenty  dims,  for  the  former  deduction  of  ten 
dims ; whilst  he  considered  every  muhur  as  bullion,  if  the  deficiency  was 
H surkhs.  Similarly,  every  rupee,  the  deficiency  of  which  was  one  eurkh, 
was  considered  as  bullion. 

Lastly,  his  Majesty  trusting  to  his  advisors,  and  being  occupied  by 
various  important  affairs,  paid  at  first  but  little  attention  to  this  subject,  till 
after  having  received  some  intimation  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  this 
matter,  he  issued  another  regulation,  which  saved  the  nation  further  losses, 
and  was  approved  of  by  every  one,  far  and  near.  On  the  26th  of  Bahman, 
of  the  year  36,  according  to  the  Divine  era  (A.  D.  1592,)  he  adopted  the  second 
[i.  ’ Azaduddaulah’  s]  method,  with  one  exception,  namely,  he  did  not 

approve  of  the  provision  that  a muhur  the  deficiency  of  which  did  not  exceed 
three , and  a rupee,  the  deficiency  of  which  did  not  exceed  sixy  surkhs,  should 
still  be  regarded  as  of  full  weight.  And  this  regulation  was  the  only  effec- 
tual method  for  preventing  the  fraudulent  practices  of  unprincipled  men ; 
for  the  former  regulations  contained  no  remedy  in  cases  when  the  officers  of 
the  mint  coined  money  of  the  above  deficiency  in  weight,  or  when  treasurers 
reduced  full  coins  to  the  same  deficiency.  Besides  shameless,  thievish  people 
made  light  grain  weights,  and  used  to  reduce  muhurs,  deficient  by  three 
grains,  to  six  grains  deficiency,  whilst  they  accepted  muhurs  six  grains 
deficient  as  muhurs  deficient  by  nine  grains.  This  reduction  of  coins  being 
continued,  large  quantities  of  gold  were  stolen,  and  the  losses  seemed  never 
to  end.  By  the  command  of  his  Majesty  grain  weights  of  b&bdghuri  were 
made,  which  were  to  be  used  in  weighing.  On  the  same  date  other  strin- 
gent regulations  were  issued,  that  the  treasurers  and  revenue  collectors 
should  not  demand  from  the  tax-payers  any  particular  species  of  coins,  and 
that  the  exact  deficiency  in  weight  and  purity,  whatever  it  might  be,  should 
be  taken  according  to  the  present  rate  and  no  more.  This  order  of  his 
Majesty  disappointed  the  wicked,  taught  covetous  men  moderation,  and 
freed  the  nation  from  the  cruelty  of  oppressors. 


ATS  11. 

THE  DIRHAM  AND  THE  DrNAR. 

Having  given  some  account  of  the  currency  of  the  empire,  I shall  add 
a few  particulars  regarding  these  two  ancient  coins,  and  remark  on  the  value 
of  ancient  coinage. 

The  Dirham , or  Dirhdmy  as  the  word  is  sometimes  given,  is  a silver  coin, 
the  shape  of  which  resembled  that  of  a date  stone.  During  the  califate  of 
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> Omar , it  was  changed  to  a circular  form  ; and  in  the  time  of  Zubairy  it  was 
impressed  with  the  words  Alldhu  (God),  barakat  (blessing).  Majjaj  stamped 
upon  it  the  chapter  of  the  Qor&n  called  Ikhlag;  and  others  say  that  he  imprinted 
H with  his  own  name.  Others  assert,  that  ’Omar  was  the  first  who  stamped 
an  impression  on  dirhams ; whilst,  according  to  some,  Greek,  Khusravite, 
and  Himyarite  dirhams  were  in  circulation  at  the  time  of  Abdulmalik,  the  son 
Marwin,  by  whose  order  Hajj&j,  the  son  of  Yusuf,  had  struck  dirhams. 
Some  say  that  Hajj&j  refined  the  base  dirhams,  and  coined  them  with  the  words 
Alldhu  a had  (God  is  one),  and  Alldhu  gamad  (God  is  eternal) ; and  these  dirhams 
were  called  makriihah  (abominable),  because  God’s  holy  name  was  thereby 
dishonoured  ; unless  this  term  be  a corruption  of  some  other  name.  After 
Hajj&j,  at  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Yazld  ibn  i Abdulmalik,  ’Omar  ibn 
Hubairah  coined  in  the  kingdom  of  ’Ir&q  better  dirhams  than  Hajjaj  had 
made ; and  afterwards  Kh&lid  ibn  Abdullah  jQasri,  when  governor  of  ’Ir£q, 
made  them  still  finer,  but  they  were  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  purity 
by  Yusuf  ibn  ’Omar.  Again,  it  has  been  said  that  Mu^’ab  ibn  Zubair  was 
the  first  who  struck  dirhams.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  their  weights  ; 
some  saying  that  they  were  of  ten  or  nine,  or  six  or  five  misqals ; whilst 
others  give  the  weights  of  twenty,  twelve  and  ten  qirdtsy  asserting  at  the 
same  time  that  ’Omar  had  taken  a dirham  of  each  kind,  and  formed  a coin 
of  fourteen  qirdts,  being  the  third  part  of  the  aggregate  sum.  It  is  likewise 
Baid  that  at  the  time  of  ’Omar  there  were  current  several  kinds  of  dirhams : 
Jirsty  some  of  eight  ddngsy  which  were  called  baghliy  after  Has  baghl  who  was  an 
assay-master,  and  who  struck  dirhams  by  the  command  of  ’Omar ; but  others 
call  them  baghalliy  from  baghaly  which  is  the  name  of  a village  ;l  secondly , some 
of  four  dangs,  which  were  called  tabri;  thirdly , some  of  three  d&ngs,  which 
Were  known  as  maghribi ; and  lastly , some  of  one  dang,  named  yaman(y  the 
half  of  which  four  kinds  ’Omar  is  said  to  have  taken  as  a uniform  average 
weight.  Fazil  of  Khujand  says  that  in  former  days  dirhams  had  been  of 
two  kinds,  first  .-—full  ones  of  eight  and  six  d&ngs  (1  dang  of  his  = 2 qirdts  ; 
1 qirdt  = 2 tassuj ; 1 tassuj  = 2 habbah ) ; and  secondly , deficient  ones  of  four 
d&ngs  and  a fraction.  Some  hold  different  opinions  on  this  subject. 

The  Bindr  is  a gold  coin,  weighing  one  misqddy  i.  e.y  1^  dirhams, 
they  put  1 misqdl=  6 dungs ; 1 dang  4 tassuj ; 1 tassuj  = 2 hahbahs  ; 1 habbah 
— 2 jam  (barley  grains);  1 jau  = 6 khardals  (mustard-grain) ; 1 khardal  = 
12  fals  ; 1 fal  — =6  fatils  ; 1 fatil  = 6 naq\rs\  1 naqir  = 6 qitmirs  ; and 
1 qitrnxr  =12  zarrahs.  One  misqdl , by  this  calculation,  would  be  equal 
to  96  barley  grains.  Misqdl  is  a weight,  used  in  weighing  gold;  and 
it  is  also  the  name  of  the  coin.  From  some  ancient  writings  it  appears 


1 According  to  some  inferior  MSS.,  the  name  of  a kind  of  gold. 
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that  the  Greek  misqdl  is  out  of  use,  and  weighs  two  qirdts  less  than  this ; 
and  that  the  Greek  dirham  differs  likewise  from  others,  being  less  in  weight 
by  i or  i of  a misqdl. 


ATN  12. 

THE  PROFIT  OF  THE  DEALERS  IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

One  round  muhur  of  11  mdshahs  buys  one  tolah  of  gold  of  10  ban  ; or 
one  tolah,  2 surkhs  of  ban ; or  1 tolah,  4 8.  of  8 J bin  ; or  1 tolah  6 *.  of 
9 J Mn ; or  1 tolah,  1 mdshah  of  9 bdn  ; and  similarly,  according  to  the  same 
proportion,  the  decrease  of  one  bdn  increases  the  quantity  of  gold  which  a 
muhur  can  buy,  by  one  mdshah. 

The  merchant  buys  for  100  La? I i Jaldll  muhurs  130  t.  2 m.  0|  8.  of  Hun 
gold  of  81  bdns.  Of  this  quantity  22  t.  9 m . 8 . burn  away  in  melting, 

and  mix  with  the  khdk  i khabdg,  so  that  107  t.  4 m.  1£  s.  of  pure  gold  remain, 
which  are  coined  into  105  muhurs,  leaving  a remainder  of  nearly  half  a tolah 
of  gold,  the  value  of  which  is  4 rupees.  From  the  khdk  i khal&g  are  recovered 
2 t.  11  m.  4 s.  of  gold,  and  11  t . 11  m.  4J  of  silver,  the  value  of  both  of 
which  is  35  rupees,  12  J tangahs,1  so  that  altogether  the  abovementioned 
quantity  of  Hun  gold  yields  105  muhurs,  39  Rs.,  and  25  ddms. 

This  sum  is  accounted  for  as  follows.  First , 2 Rs.  18  d.  12£/.,  due  to  the 
workmen  according  to  the  rates  which  have  been  explained  above  ; secondly  % 
& Rs.  8 d.  8 j.  for  ingredients  ; which  sum  is  made  up  of  1 R.  4 d.  1 J j.  on 
account  of  articles  used  in  refining  the  metal,  viz.,  26  d.  16  J j.  dung  ; 4 d.  20 j. 
saloni ; 1 d.  10/.  water  ; \ \ d.  5 j.  quicksilver,  and  4 Rs.  4 d.  6Jy.  on  account 
of  the  khdk  i khaldq  ( viz.f  21  d.  7}j.  charcoal,  and  3 Rs.  22  d.  24  j.  lead)  ; 
thirdly , 6 Rs.  37J  d.,  which  the  owners  of  the  gold  take  from  the  merchant, 
as  a consideration  for  lending  him  the  gold  ; this  item  goes  to  the  Diwtfn  in 
case  the  gold  belongs  to  the  exchequer ; fourthly,  100  La? I i Jaldli  muhurs, 
which  the  merchant  gets  in  exchange  for  the  gold  which  he  brought ; fifthly , 
12  Rs.  37  d.  3J-  j.  which  the  merchant  takes  as  his  profit ; sixthly,  5 muhurs 
12  Rs.  3£  d.,  which  go  to  the  exchequer.2  According  to  this  proportion, 
merchants  make  their  profits. 

Although  gold  is  imported  into  Hindustan,  it  is  to  be  found  in  abundance 
in  the  northern  mountains  of  the  country,  as  also  in  Tibet.  Gold  may  also 
be  obtained  by  the  Saldni -process  from  the  sands  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus, 


1 One  tangah  = 2 ddms ; now-a-daysr 
one  tangah  = 2 pais. 

2 There  is  a slight  mistake  of  1 \jHals, 


as  the  several  items  added  up  give  105  m. 
39  Rs.  24  d.  23 but  not  105  m.  39  Rs. 
25  d. 
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and  several  other  rivers,  as  most  of  the  waters  of  this  country  are  mixed  with 
gold  : however,  the  labour  and  expense  greatly  exceed  the  profit. 

One  Eupee  buys  1 t.  0 m.  2 s.  of  pure  silver ; hence  for  950  Es.  the  merchant 
gets  969  t.  9 m.  4 s.  of  silver.  Out  of  this  quantity,  5 t.  0 m.  4f  s.  burn  away  in 
casting  ingots.  The  remainder  yields  1 006  rupees,  and  a surplus  of  silver  worth 
27 £ d&ms.  The  several  items  are — -first,  2 Rs.  22  d.  12  /,  us  wages  for  the  work- 
men (viz.,  The  Welshman  5 d.  7f /,  the  Chashnkgkr  3 d.  4J-;  the  Melter  6 d.  12 £/ ; 
the  Zarrdb  2 Rs.  1 d.  0 / ; the  SikkacM  6 d.  12 £/) ; secondly,  10  d.  15/,  on  ac- 
count of  requisites  (viz.,  10  d.  charcoal,  and  15/  water) ; thirdly , 50  Rs.  13  d.  0 /, 
payable  to  the  Diw&n  ; fourthly,  950  Es.,  which  the  merchant  gets  in  exchange 
for  the  silver  he  brought ; and  fifthly , 3 Rs.  21  d.  10£  /,  being  the  profit  of 
the  merchant.  If  he  refines  the  base  silver  at  his  own  house,  his  profit  will 
be  much  greater  ; but  when  he  brings  it  to  be  coined,  his  profit  cannot  be 
so  great. 

Of  the  silver  called  lari  and  shdhi,  and  the  other  above  mentioned  baser 
coins,  one  rupee  buys  1 t.  0 m.  4 so  that  950  Eupees  will  buy  989  t.  7 in. 
In  the  Sabbdki  process,  14  t.  10  m.  1 s.  bum  away,  being  at  the  rate  of  1 J t. 
per  cent.  ; and  in  making  the  ingots,  4 t.  1 1 m.  3 s.  are  lost  in  the  fire.  The 
remainder  yields  1012  rupees;  and  from  the  khdk  i k'haral  3£  Rs.  are  recover- 
able. The  several  items  are— first,  4 Rs.  27  d.  24f  / on  account  of  the  wages 
of  the  workmen  (viz.,  the  Weighman  5 d.  7f  / ; the  Sabbdk  2 Rs.  0 d.  19/  ; the 
Qurqkdb  4 d.  19  / ; the  Chdshntgir  3 d.  4 / ; the  Melter  6 d.  12 £/  ; the  Zarrdb 
2 Rs.  1 d. ; the  SikkacM  6 d.  12 £/) ; secondly,  5 Rs.  24  d.  15/  for  necessaries, 
(viz.  5 Rs.  14  d.  lead  ; 10  d.  charcoal ; and  15 / water) ; thirdly , 50  Rs.  24  d.9 
payable  to  the  state  ; fourthly,  950  Rs.  which  the  merchant  receives  for  his 
silver ; fifthly , 4 Rs.  29  d.  his  profit.1  Sometimes  the  merchant  gets  the 
silver  cheap,  when  his  profit  is  much  larger. 

1044  d&ms  buy  one  man  of  copper,  t.  e.,  at  the  rate  of  26  d.  2 \j.  per  sir. 
Out  of  this  quantity,  one  ser  is  burnt  away  in  melting  ; and  as  each  ser  yields 
30  ddms,  there  are  coined  altogether  1170  dams,  from  which  the  merchant 
takes  his  capital,  and  18  d.  19 \j.  as  profit.  33  d.  10 / go  to  the  workmen  ; and 
15  d.  8 / for  necessaries,  (viz.  13  d.  8 / for  charcoal ; 1 d.  for  water ; and 
1 d.  for  clay) ; 58£  d.  go  to  the  state. 


JON  13. 

THE  OEIGIN  OF  METALS. 

The  Creator  by  calling  into  existence  the  four  elements,  has  raised  up 
wonderful  forms.  Fire  is  absolutely  warm,  dry,  light ; air  is  relatively 


1 These  items  added  give  R s.  1015, 
25c?.  14J  j.t  i.  e.t  a little  more  than  the 


sum  mentioned  by  Abulfazl  (1015  Rs. 
20  d.) 
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warm,  moist,  light ; water  is  relatively  cold,  moist,  heavy  ; earth  is  absolutely 
cold,  dry,  heavy.  Heat  is  the  cause  of  lightness,  and  cold  of  heaviness ; 
moistness  easily  separates  particles,  whilst  dryness  prevents  their  separation. 
This  wonderful  arrangement  calls  four  compounds  into  existence,  first,  the 
dsdar  x ’uhci  ;l  secondly , stones  ; thirdly , plants  ; fourthly , animals.  From  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  watery  particles  become  lighter,  mix  with  the  air,  and  rise 
up.  Such  a mixture  is  called  bukhdr  (gas).  From  the  same  cause,  earthy 
particles  mix  with  the  air,  and  rise  up.  This  mixture  is  called  dukhdn 
(vapour).  Sometimes,  however,  airy  particles  mix  with  the  earth.  Several 
philosophers  call  both  of  the  above  mixtures  hukhar , but  distinguish  the 
mixture  of  watery  particles  and  air  by  the  name  of  moist , or  watery  bukhdr, 
whilst  they  call  the  mixture  of  earthy  particles  and  air,  dry  bukhdr , or  dukhdni 
bukhdr  (vapour-like  gas).  Both  mixtures,  they  say,  produce  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  clouds,  wind,  rain,  snow,  &c.  ; and,  below  the  surfaco  of 
our  earth,  earthquakes,  springs,  and  minorals.  They  also  look  upon  the  bukhdr 
as  the  body,  and  upon  the  dukhdn  as  the  soul  of  things.  From  a difference 
in  their  quality  and  quantity,  various  bodies  are  called  into  existence,  as 
described  in  books  on  philosophy. 

Minerals  are  of  five  kinds : first , those  which  do  not  melt  on  account  of 
their  dryness,  as  the  ydqut ; secondly , those  which  do  not  melt,  on  account  of 
their  liquidity,  as  quicksilver  ; thirdly , those  which  can  be  melted,  being  at 
the  same  time  neither  malleable,  nor  inflammable,  as  blue  stone ; fourthly , 
those  which  can  be  melted,  being  however  not  malleable,  but  inflammable, 
as  sulphur ; fifthly , those  which  can  be  melted,  and  are  malleable,  but  not 
inflammable,  as  gold.  A body  is  said  to  melt,  when  from  the  union  of 
the  inherent  principles  of  dryness  and  moisture  its  particles  are  moveable ; 
and  a body  is  called  malleable,  when  we  can  make  it  extend  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  yield  a longer  and  wider  surface,  without,  however,  either 
separating  a part  from  it,  or  adding  a part  to  it. 

When  in  a mixture  of  bukhdr  with  dukhdn , the  former  is  greater  in 
quantity,  and  when,  after  their  mixture  and  complete  union,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  causes  the  whole  to  contract,  quicksilver  will  be  produced.  Since  no 
part  of  it  is  destitute  of  dukhdn , the  dryness  is  perceptible ; hence,  on  touching 
it,  it  does  not  affect  the  hand,  but  flees  from  it ; and  since  its  contraction  was 
produced  by  heat,  no  warmth  can  dissolve  it.  Again,  when  in  a mixture  of 
bukhdr  and  dukhdn , both  are  nearly  in  equal  proportion,  a tenacious  greasy 
moisture  is  produced.  At  the  time  of  fermentation,  airy  particles  enter,  when 
cold  causes  the  whole  to  contract.  This  mass  is  inflammable.  If  the  dukhdn 
and  the  greasiness  are  a littlo  in  excess,  sulpiiur  will  be  produced,  in  colour 


* Or  doings  from  on  high , as  rain,  snow,  &c. 
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either  red  or  yellow,  or  grey  or  white.  If  the  proportion  of  the  dukh&n  is  large, 
and  that  of  the  grease  less,  arsenic  will  result,  which  is  red  and  yellow.  And 
if  the  quantity  of  the  bukhur  is  greater,  pure,  black  and  yellow  naphtha  will 
arise,  after  the  mixture  gets  solid.  Since  in  all,  cold  was  the  cause  of  the 
contraction,  they  can  be  melted  ; and  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  greasi- 
ness and  tenacious  moistness,  they  are  also  inflammable,  though,  on  account 
of  the  moistness,  not  malleable. 

Although  quicksilver  and  sulphur  are  the  only  component  parts  of  “ the 
Beven  bodies,”  there  arise  various  forms  from  a difference  in  purity,  or  from 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  mixture,  or  from  a variety  of  the  action  of  the 
component  parts  on  each  other.  Thus  silver  will  result,  when  neither  of  the 
two  components  mixes  with  earthy  particles,  when  they  are  pure  and  become 
perfectly  united,  and  when  the  sulphur  is  white,  and  less  than  the  quicksilver. 
Or,  when  both  are  in  equal  proportions  and  the  sulphur  red,  and  capable  of 
colouring,  gold  will  originate.  Again,  under  similar  circumstances,  if  both 
contract  after  the  mixture,  but  before  a complete  union  has  been  effected, 
khdrchini  will  be  produced.  This  body  is  also  called  Ahanchini,  and  seems 
really  to  be  raw  gold  ; some  say,  it  is  a kind  of  copper.  Again,  if  only  the 
sulphur  be  impure,  and  the  quicksilver  the  larger  component,  with  an 
additional  power  of  burning,  copper  will  result.  And  if  the  mixture  be  not 
thorough,  and  the  quicksilver  larger,  tin  will  be  produced ; some  say  that 
purity  of  the  components  is  essential.  If  both  compounds  be  of  an  inferior 
kind,  closely  mixed,  and  if  the  earthy  particles  of  the  quicksilver  have  a 
tendency  of  separating,  and  the  power  of  burning  be  inherent  in  the  sulphur, 
iron  \vill  result.  And  if  under  similar  conditions  the  intermixture  be  not 
perfect,  and  the  quicksilver  quantitatively  larger,  lead  will  come  into  existence. 
These  seven  metals  are  called  the  seven  bodies ; and  quicksilver  has  the  name 
of  the  mother  of  the  bodies , and  sulphur,  the  father  of  the  bodies.  Quicksilver 
is  also  denominated  the  spirit , and  arsenic  and  sulphur,  the  pivots  of  life. 

Jast  (pewter),  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  some,  Is  Ruh  i t&tiyd, 
and  resembles  lead,  is  ngwhere  mentioned  in  philosophical  books,  but  there 
is  a mine  of  it  in  Hindustan,  in  the  territory  of  Jdl&r , which  is  a dependency 
of  the  Subah  of  Ajmir.  Some  practical  mechanics'  are  of  opinion  that  the 
metal  called  rigdg  is  a silver  in  the  state  of  leprosy,  and  quicksilver  a silver  in 
the  state  of  apoplexy ; that  lead  is  gold  apoplectic  and  burnt,  and  bronze 
crude  gold  ; and  that  Jhe  chemist,  like  the  doctor,  can  restore  these  diseased 
metals  by  the  principles  of  similarity  and  opposition. 

Practical  men  form  of  the  above  seven  bodies  several  compounds,  used  for 
ornaments,  vessels,  &c.  Among  them  I may  mention,  1 . Safidru,  which  the 


1 According  to  some  MSS.,  the  Hindus. 
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people  of  Hindustan  call  kdnsk.  It  is  a mixture  of  4 sers  of  copper  to  1 ser  of 
tin,  melted  together.  2.  Bui,  4 sers  of  copper  to  1 £ sers  of  lead.  It  is  called 
in  this  country  bhangar.  3.  Brass , which  the  Hindus  call  pital , is  made  in 
three  ways,  first , 2£  sers  copper  to  1 s6r  riih  i Uitiya , which  is  malleable, 
when  cold ; secondly , 2 sers  of  copper  to  1 ser  of  ruh  i tutiya , which  is 
malleable,  when  heated ; thirdly , 2 sers  of  copper  to  1 ser  of  ruh  i 
tutiyd,  not  worked  with  the  hammer,  but  by  casting.  4.  i sukhtah , 

composed  of  lead,  silver,  and  bronze ; it  has  a black  lustre,  and  is  used  in 
painting.  5.  Haftjdsh,  which,  like  the  Khdrchini,  is  nowhere  to  be  found  ; 
it  is  said  to  consist  of  six  metals.  Some  call  it  tdUqhn , whilst  others  give  this 
name  to  common  copper.  6.  Ashtdhdt , a compound  of  eight  metals,  viz.,  the 
six  of  the  haftjdsh , ruh  i tiitiyd , and  kdns\.  It  is  also  made  of  seven 
components.  7.  Kaulpatr , 2 sers  of  safidru , and  1 ser  of  copper.  It  is 
coloured,  and  looks  well,  and  belongs  to  the  inventions  of  his  Majesty.1 * * * * 6 


Am  14. 

ON  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  various  compounds  result  from  a mixture 
of  bukhdr  and  dukhan,  which  themselves  consist  of  light  and  heavy  elements. 
Besides,  bukhar  is  wet  or  dry ; and  a complete  union  of  the  two  sets  in, 
sometimes  before  and  after  the  mixture,  and  sometimes  in  either  of  these 
conditions.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a compound  whose  fiery  and  airy 
particles  are  more  numerous  than  its  watery  and  earthy  particles,  is  lighter 
th^i  a mineral  in  which  there  are  more  watery  and  earthy  particles ; and 
likewise,  every  mineral  in  which  the  bukMr  predominates  over  the  dukMn, 
is  lighter  than  a mineral,  in  which  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Again,  a mineral 
in  which  the  complete  union  of  the  bukMr  and  dukMn  has  set  in,  is  heavier 
than  one  which  has  not  reached  this  degree,  because  the  interstices  between 
the  particles,  and  the  entering  of  air,  make  a body  large  and  light.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  we  have  a means  of  discovering  the  weight  and  lightness  of 
every  body.  Some  one,*  now  long  ago  dead,  has  expressed  the  weight  of 
several  bodies  in  verses,  (metre  Mujtass ) — 

Za  ruy  ijussah  i haftdd , u yak  diram  slmdb, 

Child  shashast , u za  arziz  siy  u hasht  shumar , 

Zahab  qadast  surub  panjah  o nuh  dhan  chil ; 

Birinj  u mis  chihil  6 panj  nuqrah  panjah  u char . 


1 Thi*  phrase  seems  'io  mean  that 
the  invention  was  made  at  the  time  of 

Akbar. 

* Abu  Nagr  i Fardhi,o£  Farah,  a town 

in  Sijistan.  His  real  name  is  Muhammad 

Badruddin.  He  has  written  a Vocabu* 

6 


lary  in  rhyme,  entitled  Nigdb  tffpibydn, 
which  for  centuries  has  been  read  in 
nearly  every  Madrasah  of  Persia  and 
India ; vide  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  for 
1868,  p.  7. 
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14  Quicksilver1  is  71  ; Rui  is  46  ; Tin  is  38  ; Gold  100  ; Lead  59  ; Iron  40  ; 
Brass  and  Copper  45  ; Silver  54.”  Others  have  expressed  the  numbers 
by  nmemotechnical  words  in  rhyme,  (metre  Raimi) — 

Nuh  filiti  i mustawiyyul  hajm  rd  ckun  barkashk, 

Ikhtildf  l icazn  ddrad  har  yakt  hi  ishtibdh. 

Zar  lakan , zibaq  alam,  usrub  dahan , arzk  hal, 

Fizzah  nad ',  dhan  yaki , miss  o shabah  mahy  rui  mdh . 

il  If  yon  weigh  equal  volumes  of  the  following  nine  metals,  you  will  doubtlessly 
find  their  different  weights  as  follows  : — gold  lalcan*  quicksilver  alam,  lead 
dahan,  tin  hal,  silver  nad,  iron  yakt,  copper  and  brass  mdh,  rui  mdh.”  If  of 
these  nine  metals,  pieces  be  taken  of  equal  dimensions,  their  weights  will  be 
different.  Some  sages  ascribe  this  variety  in  weight  to  the  difference  in  the 
qualitative  constitution  of  the  bodies,  and  trace  to  it  their  lightness  or 
heaviness,  their  floating  or  sinking  in  water,  and  their  weights  as  indicated 
by  common  and  hydrostatic  balances. 

Several  deep-sighted  philosophers  compute  the  weight  of  bodies  with  a 
reference  to  water.  They  fill  a suitable  vessel  with  water,  and  throw  into  it 
100  misq&ls  of  each  metal;  and  from  the  quantities  of  water  thrown  out 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  metals,  are  found  the  differences  between  them 
in  volume  and  weight.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  the  water  is  which  100 
misqals  of  a body  displace,  the  greater  is  its  volume,  and  the  less  its  weight ; 
and  reversely.  Thus  100  m.  of  silver  displace  9|  m.  of  water,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  gold,  5J  m.  If  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  a body  be 
subtracted  from  its  weight  in  air,  its  weight  in  water  will  be  found.  The  scales 
of  the  air-balance  are  both  suspended  in  air  : those  of  the  hydrostatic  balance 
are  both  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  the  heavier  body  possesses  the  greater 
power  for  sinking,  it  will,  in  any  case,  move  in  the  direction  of  the  perpendi- 
cular ; but,  if  either  of  the  two  scales  be  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  other  in  the  air,  the  latter  scale,  although  perhaps  the  lighter,  will 
necessarily  sink,  as  air,  being  a finer  substance  than  water,  does  not  offer  so 
much  resistance.  A body  will  sink  in  water,  if  the  quantity  of  water 
displaced  by  it  be  less  than  the  weight  of  the  body ; and  a body  will  float* 
if  that  quantity  be  greater  ; and  if  the  water  displaced  be  equal  to  the  weight 


1 We  fix  the  specific  gravities  as  fol- 
lows : — Gold  19.26 ; Mercury  13.6  ; 
Lead  11.325  ; Silver  10.47  ; Copper  9; 
Tin  7.32 ; Iron  7.7,  for  which  numbers 
water  is  unity.  Abui  Fazl  takes  gold  as 
standard ; and  assuming,  for  his  values, 
19.26  as  its  specific  gravity,  we  would 
get,  Mercury  13.87  ; Lead  11.36  ; Silver 


10.40 ; Copper  8.67  ; Iron  7.76  ; Tin 
7.32 ; Rui  8.86. 

9 The  Arabic  consonants  of  the  mnemo- 
technical  words  lakan , alam , &c.,  re- 
present numbers ; thus  / + ! + » = 
3O  + 20  + 60;a  + J+  m = l+30  + 
40;  &c. 
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of  the  body,  its  upper  side  will  coincide  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  Abu 
Raihdn  has  drawn  up  a table,  which  I shall  insert  here. 

Quantity  of  water  displaced  by  100  Apparent  weight  (weight  in  water)  of 
misqdls  of  100  misqdls  of 


Misqdls.  Dings.  Tassujee.  Misqals.  Dings.  Tassujea* 


Gold,* 

5 

1 

2 

Gold,  

95 

4 

2 

Quicksilver,  . 

7 

2 

1 

Quicksilver,  .... 

92 

3 

3 

Lead, 

8 

5 

3 

Lead,  .......... 

91 

1 

3 

Silver, 

9 

4 

1 

Silver, 

90 

1 

3 

Piiij  

. . . 11 

2 

3 

Bui, 

88 

4 

3 

Copper,  

3 

3 

Copper,  

88 

3 

3 

Brass, 

11 

4 

3 

Brass, 

88 

2 

3 

Iron 

. . • 12 

5 

2 

Iron,  

87 

3 

2 

Tin, 

13 

4 

3 

Tin, 

86 

2 

3 

Ydqut  (light  blue),  25 

1 

2 

Ydqut  (light  blue,) 

74 

4 

2 

Y6qut  (red),  . 

...  26 

3 

3 

Ydqut  (red,)  .... 

74 

3 

3 

Ruby, 

27 

5 

2 

Ruby,  

72 

3 

2 

Zumurrud,  . . . 

36 

2 

3 

Zumurrud, 

63 

4 

3 

Pearl, 

1 

3 

Pearl,  

62 

5 

3 

Lapis  lazuli,  . 

38 

3 

3 

Lapis  lazuli,  .... 

61 

3 

3 

Cornelian,  . . . 

38 

3 

3 

Comolian,  

61 

3 

3 

Amber,  

39 

3 

3 

Amber,  

60 

3 

3 

Billaur,  

40 

3 

3 

Billaur,  

60 

3 

3 

The  weight  (in 

air)  of  the  undermen - 

The  weight  (in  air)  of  the 

under  men- 

Honed  metals , the t volume  of  100 

mis- 

Honed  precious  stones , the 

volume  of 

qdls  of  gold  being  taken 

as  the  unit 

100  misqdls  of  the  blue  ydqut  being 

of  volume. 

taken  as  the  unit  of  volume. 

Misqals.  Dangs  Tassujes.  Misqals.  Dangs  Tassujes. 

Gold, 

. . . 100 

0 

0 

Yaqut  (light  blue,) 

94 

3 

3 

Quicksilver,  . 

...  71 

1 

1 

Yaqut  (red,)  .... 

94 

3 

3 

Lead, 

59 

2 

2 

Ruby,  * 

90 

2 

3 

Silver, 

3 

3 

Zumurrud, 

69 

3 

3 

Biii, , 

46 

2 

3 

Pearls,  

67 

5 

2 

Copper,  

3 

3 

Lapis  lazuli,  .... 

65 

3 

2 

Brass, 

45 

3 

5(?)Cornelian,  

64 

4 

2 

Iron,  

40 

0 

0 

Amber,  

64 

3 

1 

Tin, 

38 

2 

2 

Billaur,  

63 

3 

3 

1 With  the  exception  of  Quicksilver , 
% Silver , and  Ydqut  (light  blue),  the 
' numbers  given  in  the  MSS.,  and  the  above 
list,  are  slightly  wrong,  because  the  sum 


of  the  weights  of  the  water  displaced  and 
the  apparent  weight,  ought  to  give  100 
raisqils  (1  m.  =6  d. ; 1 a.  = 4 t.)  But  in 
most  items  there  is  an  excess  of  one  ddng. 
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ATN  15. 

THE  IMPERIAL  HAREM. 

I His  Majesty  is  a great  friend  of  good  order  and  propriety  in  business. 

Through  order  the  world  becomes  a meadow  of  truth  and  reality ; and  that 
which  is  but  external,  receives  through  it  a spiritual  meaning.  For  this 
reason,  the  large  number  of  women — a vexatious  question  even  for  great 
statesmen — furnished  his  Majesty  with  an  opportunity  to  display  his  wisdom, 

!and  to  rise  from  the  low  level  of  worldly  dependence  to  the  eminence  of 
perfect  freedom.  The  imperial  palace  and  household  are  therefore  in  the 
i best  order. 

I His  Majesty  forms  matrimonial  alliances  with  princes  of  Hindustan,  and 
I of  other  countries ; and  secures  by  these  ties  of  harmony  the  peace  of  the  world. 
As  the  sovereign,  by  the  light  of  his  wisdom,  has  raised  fit  persons  from 
the  dust  of  obscurity,  and  appointed  them  to  various  offices,  so  does  he 
also  elevate  faithful  persons  to  the  several  ranks  in  the  service  of  the  seraglio. 
Short-sighted  men  think  of  impure  gold,  which  will  gradually  turn  into  pure 
gold  j1  but  the  far-sighted  know  that  his  Majesty  understands  how  to  use 
elixirs*  and  chemical  processes.  Any  kind  of  growth  will  alter  the  constitution 
of  a body ; copper  and  iron  will  turn  to  gold,  and  tin  and  lead  to  silver ; hence 
it  is  no  matter  of  astonishment,  if  an  excellent  being  changes  the  worthless 
into  men.  “ The  saying  of  the  wise  is  true  that  the  eye  of  the  exalted  is  the 
elixir  for  producing  goodness.’ * Such  also  are  the  results  flowing  from  the 
love  of  order  of  his  Majesty,  from  his  wisdom,  insight,  regard  to  rank,  his 
respect  for  others,  his  activity,  his  patience.  Even  when  he  is  angry,  he  does 
not  deviate  from  the  right  path ; he  looks  at  every  thing  with  kindly 
feelings,  weighs  rumours  well,  and  is  free  from  all  prejudice  ; he  considers  it 
a great  blessing  to  have  the  good  wishes  of  the  people,  and  does  not  allow  the 
intoxicating  pleasures  of  this  world  to  overpower  his  calm  judgment, 
j His  Majesty  has  made  a large  enclosure  with  fine  buildings  inside,  where 
he  reposes.  Though  there  are  more  than  five  thousand  women,  he  has 
J given  to  each  a separate  apartment.  He  has  also  divided  them  into  sections, 
and  keeps  them  attentive  to  their  duties.  Several  chaste  women  have  been 
appointed  as  daroghahs,  and  superintendents  over  each  section,  and  one  has 
been  selected  for  the  duties  of  writer.  Thus,  as  in  the  imperial  offices,  every 
; thing  is  here  also  in  proper  order.  The  salaries  are  sufficiently  liberal. 
Not  counting  the  presents,  which  his  Majesty  most  generously  bestows,  tho 
women  of  the  highest  rank  receive  from  1610  to  1028  Rs.  per  mensem.  Some 


1 So  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  I * Elixirs  change  quickly  that  which  is 
philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  | worthless  into  pure  gold. 
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of  the  servants  have  from  51  to  20,  others  from  40  to  2 Es.  Attached  to  the 
private  audience  hall  of  the  palace,  is  a clever  and  zealous  writer,  who 
superintends  the  expenditure  of  the  Harem,  and  keeps  an  account  of  the 
cash  and  the  stores.  If  a woman  wants  anything,  within  the  limit  of  her 
salary,  she  applies  to  one  of  the  Tahwilddrs  (cash-keepers)  of  the  seraglio* 
The  TahwQdar  then  sends  a memorandum  to  the  writer,  who  checks  it, 
when  the  General  Treasurer  makes  the  payment  in  cash,  as  for  claims  of 
this  nature  no  cheques  are  given. 

The  writer  also  makes  out  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenditure,  writes 
out  summarily  a receipt,  which  is  countersigned  by  the  ministers  of  the  state. 

It  is  then  stamped  with  a peculiar  Imperial  seal,  which  is  only  used  in 
grants  connected  with  the  Harem,  when  the  receipt  becomes  payable.  The 
money  itself  is  paid  by  the  cash-keeper  of  the  General  Treasury  to  the 
General  Tahwfld&r,  who  on  the  order  of  the  writer  of  the  Harem,  hands  it 
over  to  the  several  Sub-Tahwfld&rs  for  distribution  among  the  servants  of 
the  seraglio.  All  monies  are  reckoned  in  their  salaries  at  the  current  rate.1 

The  inside  of  the  Harem  is  guarded  by  sober  and  active  women ; the  } 
most  trustworthy  of  them  are  placed  about  the  apartments  of  his  Majesty. 
Outside  of  the  enclosure  the  eunuchs  are  placed ; and  at  a proper  distance, 
there  is  a guard  of  faithful  Rdjputs , beyond  whom  are  the  porters  of  the  [ 
gates.  Besides,  on  all  four  sides,  there  are  guards  of  Nobles,  Ahadfs,  ^ 
and  other  troops,  according  to  their  ranks. 

Whenever  Begums , or  the  wives  of  nobles,  or  other  women  of  chaste 
character,  desire  to  be  presented,  they  first  notify  their  wish  to  the  servants 
of  the  seraglio,  and  wait  for  a reply.  From  thence  they  send  their  request 
to  the  officers  of  the  palace,  after  which  those  who  are  eligible  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  Harem.  Some  women  of  rank  obtain  permission  to  remain 
there  for  a whole  month. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  faithful  guards,  his  Majesty  does 
not  dispense  with  his  own  vigilance,  but  keeps  the  whole  in  proper  order. 


AIN  16. 

THE  ENCAMPMENT  ON  JOUENEYS. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  a large  encampment ; but  I shall  say 
something  on  the  equipage  used  for  hunting  parties  and  short  journeys. 

1.  The  Gulalbar  is  a grand  enclosure,  the  invention  of  his  Majesty, 
the  doors  of  which  are  made  very  strong,  and  secured  with  locks  and  keys. 
It  is  never  less  than  one  hundred  yards  square.  At  its  eastern  end  a 


1 At  40  dams  per  rupee . 
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pavilion  of  two  entrances  is  erected,  containing  54  divisions,  24  yards  long, 
and  14  broad;  and  in  the  middle  there  stands  a large  Chaubin  rdoti,1  and 
round  about  it  a Sardpardah.1  Adjoining  to  the  Chaubtn,  they  built  up  a 
two-storied  pavilion,  in  which  his  Majesty  performs  divine  worship,  and 
from  the  top  of  which,  in  the  morning,  he  receives  the  compliments  of  the 
nobility.  No  one  connected  with  the  seraglio  enters  this  building  without 
special  leave.  Outside  of  it,  twenty-four  chaubin  r&otis  are  erected,  10  yards 
long,  and  6 yards  wide,  each  separated  by  a canvass,  where  the  favourite 
women  reside.  There  are  also  other  pavilions  and  tents  for  the  servants,  ] 
with  Sdtbdns*  of  gold  embroidery,  brocade,  and  velvet.  Adjoining  to  this  j 
is  a Sardpardah  of  carpet,  60  yards  square,  within  which  a few  tents  are 
erected,  the  place  for  the  UrdubigU*  and  other  female  servants.  Farther  on 
up  to  the  private  audience  hall,  there  is  a fine  open  space,  150  yards  long 
and  100  yards  broad,  called  the  Mahtdbi ; and  on  both  sides  of  it,  a screen 
is  set  up  as  before  described  which  is  supported  by  poles  6 yards  long,  fixed 
in  the  ground  at  distances  of  two  yards.  The  poles  are  one  yard  in  the 
ground,  and  are  ornamented  with  brass  knobs  on  the  top,  and  kept  firm  by 
two  ropes,  one  passing  inside,  and  the  other  outside  of  the  enclosure.  The 
guards  watch  here,  as  has  been  described. 

In  the  midst  of  the  plain  is  a raised  platform,*  which  is  protected  by  an 
awning,  or  Namglrah,  supported  by  four  poles.  This  is  the  place,  where  his 
Majesty  sits  in  the  evening,  and  none  but  those  who  are  particularly  favoured, 
are  here  admitted.  Adjoining  to  the  Guldlbdr,  there  is  a circular  enclosure, 
consisting  of  twelve  divisions,  each  of  thirty  yards,  the  door  of  the  enclosure 
opening  into  the  Mahtabi ; and  in  the  midst  of  it,  is  a Chaubin  rdoti , ten  yards 
long,  and  a tent  containing  forty  divisions,  over  which  twelve  awnings  are 
spread,  each  of  twelve  yards,  and  separated  by  canvasses.  This  place,  in  every 
division  of  which  a convenient  closet  is  constructed,  is  called  lbachki,  which  is 
the  (Chagatai)  name  used  by  his  Majesty.  Adjoining  to  this  a Sardpardah  is 
put  up,  150  yards  in  length  and  breadth,  containing  sixteen  divisions,  of  thirty- 
six  square  yards,  the  Sardpardah  being,  as  before,  sustained  by  poles  with 
knobs.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  state-hall  is  erected,  by  means  of  a thousand 
carpets ; it  contains  seventy-two  rooms,  and  has  an  opening  fifteen  yards  wide. 
A tentlike  covering,  or  Qalandark , made  of  waxcloth,  or  any  other  lighter 
material,  is  spread  over  it,  which  affords  protection  against  the  rain  and  the 
sun  ; and  round  about  it,  are  fifty  awnings,  of  twelve  yards  each.  The  pavilion, 
which  serves  as  Diwdn  i khaq,  or  private  audience  hall,  has  proper  doors 
and  locks.  Here  the  nobles,  and  the  officers  of  the  army,  after  having 

‘ Described  in  the  twenty-first  Ain.  | 4 As  may  1m?  still  seen  in  the  ruins 

a Awnings.  * Armed  women.  | Fathpdr  Sikri. 
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obtained  leave  through  the  Bakhshis*  pass  before  the  Empefor,  the  list  of 
officers  eligible  for  admission  being  changed  on  the  first  of  every  month. 
The  place  is  decorated,  both  inside  and  outside  with  carpets  of  various 
colours,  and  resembles  a beautiful  flower-bed.  Outside  of  it,  to  a distance 
of  350  yards,  ropes  are  drawn,  fastened  to  poles,  which  are  set  up  at  a 
distance  of  three  yards  from  each  other.  Watchmen  are  stationed  about 
them.  This  is  the  Biw&n  % 'Am,  or  public  audience  hall,  round  which,  as 
above  described,  the  various  guards  are  placed.  At  the  end  of  this  place,  at 
a distance  of  twelve  tanabs  is  the  Naqq&rah  Khanah  * and  in  the  midst  of  the 
area  the  Ahdsdiak 9 is  lighted  up. 

Some  encampments,  as  just  now  described,  are  sent  off,  and  one  of  them 
is  put  up  by  the  Farr  Ashes  on  a piece  of  ground  which  the  Mir  Manzils 4 have 
selected  as  an  eligible  spot,  whilst  the  other  camp  furniture  is  sent  in  advance, 
to  await  the  approach  of  his  Majesty.  Each  encampment  requires  for  its 
carriage  100  elephants,  500  camels,  400  carts,  and  100  bearers.  It  is 
escorted  by  500  troopers,  Mansabddrs ,*  Ahadis.  Besides,  there  are  employed 
a thousand  Farr&shes,  natives  of  Tr&n,  Turdn,  and  Hindustan,  500  pioneers, 
100  water-carriers,  50  carpenters,  tent-makers,  and  torch-bearers,  30  workers 
in  leather,  and  150  sweepers. 

The  monthly  pay  of  the  foot  varies  from  240  to  130  dams. 


AIN  17. 

THE  ENCAMPMENT  OF  THE  AEMY. 

Although  his  Majesty  but  rarely^ collects  his  armies,  a large  number  of 
troops  accompany  him  in  whatever  direction  an  expedition  may  go ; but  a 
considerable  number,  in  every  province,  are  employed  on  various  services, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  follow  him.  On  account  of  the  crowding  of  camp- 
followers,  and  the  number  of  the  troops  themselves,  it  would  take  a soldier 
days  to  find  his  tent ; and  how  much  worse  would  it  be  for  a stranger  ? 
His  Majesty  has  invented  an  admirable  method  of  encamping  his  troops, 
which  is  a source  of  much  comfort  to  them.  On  an  open  ground  they 
pitch  the  imperial  seraglio,  the  audience  hall,  and  the  Naqqarah  khdnah , 
all  occupying  a space  the  length  of  which  is  1530  yards.  To  the 
right  and  left,  and  behind,  is  an  open  space  of  360  yards,  which  no  one 
but  the  guards  are  allowed  to  enter.  Within  it,  at  a distance  of  100  yards  to 


1 Paymasters.  The  Commanding  Offi- 
cers were  at  the  same  time  paymasters, 
as  they  collected  the  rents  oi  the  lands 
assigned  to  them  for  the  payment  of  their 
contingents. 

* A turret  on  the  top  of  which  tho 


band  plays.  Regarding  the  tandb , vide 
the  tenth  Ain  of  the  third  book. 

• A high  pole  to  the  top  of  which  an 
immense  lamp  is  fixed.  Vide  p.  50. 

4 Quarter  masters. 

* Grandees. 
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tho  left  centro  are  tlio  tents  of  Maryam  Mak&ni,1 * * * * * *  Gulbadan  Begum,  and 
other  chaste  ladies,  and  the  tents  of  Prince  DAnyal ; to  the  right,  those  of 
Prince  Sult&n  Salim  ; and  to  the  left,  those  of  Prince  Sh&h  Murdd.  Behind 
their  tents,  at  some  distance,  the  offices  and  workshops  are  placed,  and  at  a 
further  distance  of  30  yards  behind  them,  at  the  four  corners  of  the  camp, 
the  bdzdrs.  The  nobles  are  encamped  without  on  all  sides,  according  to 
their  rank. 

The  guards  for  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  encamp  in  the  centre  ; 
those  for  Sunday  and  Monday,  on  the  right ; and  those  for  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  on  the  left. 


xra  18. 

ON  ILLUMINATIONS. 

His  Majesty  maintains  that  it  is  a religious  duty  and  divine  praise  to 
worship  fire  and  light ; surly,  ignorant  men  consider  it  forgetfulness  of  the 
Almighty,  and  fire  worship.  But  the  deep-sighted  know  better.  As  the 
external  form  of  the  worship  of  44  the  select”*  is  based  upon  propriety, 
and  as  people  think  the  neglect  of  some  sort  of  worship  abominable,  there 
can  be  nothing  improper  in  the  veneration  of  that  exalted  element  which  is 
the  source  of  man’s  existence,  and  of  the  duration  of  his  life  ; nor  should  base 
thoughts  enter  such  a matter. 

How  beautifully  has  Shaikh  Sharafuddin  Munyarf8  said,  41  What  can  be 
done  with  a man  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  lamp,  when  the  sun  is  down  ?” 
Every  flame  is  derived  from  that  fountain  of  divine  light,  (the  sun),  and  boars 
the  impression  of  its  holy  essence.  If  light  and  fire  did  not  exist,  we  should 
be  destitute  of  food  and  medicines  ; the  power  of  sight  would  be  of  no  avail 
to  the  eyes.  The  fire  of  the  sun  is  the  torch  of  God’s  sovereignty. 

At  noon  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  enters  tho  19th  degree  of  Aries,  the 
whole  world  being  then  surrounded  by  his  light,  they  expose  a round  piece 
of  a white  and  shining  stone,  called  in  Hindi  Surajlcrant,  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  A piece  of  cotton  is  then  held  near  it,  which  catches  fire  from  the  heat 
of  the  stone.  This  celestial  fire  is  committed  to  the  care  of  proper  persons. 


1 Maryam  Makdni , (i.  e .,  dwelling 

with  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  together  with 

Asiah,  the  wife  of  Pliarao,  Khadfjah,  the 

name  of  Muhammad’s  first  wife,  and 

Fatimah,  his  daughter,  are  the  four  perfect 

women  of  the  Islam)  is  the  title  of  Akbar  s 
mother.  Her  name  was  Hamidah  Bdnu 

Bdfjum ; vide  Badaonf,  cd.  Bibl.  Ind.  I, 
p.  437.  Gulbadan  Begum  (i.  e.,  Lady 

ltose  body)  appears  to  be  the  name  of  one 


of  Akbar ’s  favourite  wives. 

* The  members  of  the  Divine  Faith. 

• This  famous  saint  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  Munair  is  a 
town  in  Bahar ; vide  Journal  As.  Soc. 
Bengal,  1868,  p.  7,  1.  3,  from  below,  and 
the  biographies  of  Indian  Saints  in  tho 
fourth  book.  His  works  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Persian  MSS.  of  the  Society’s 
Library. 
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The  lamp-lighters,  torch-bearers  and  cooks  of  the  household  use  it  for  their 
offices ; and  when  the  year  has  passed  away  in  happiness,  they  renew  the 
fire.  The  vessel  in  which  this  fire  is  preserved,  is  called  Agingir , i.  e ., 
fire-pot. 

There  is  also  a shining  white  stone,  called  Chandrkrdnty  which,  upon 
being  exposed  to  the  beams  of  the  moon,  drips  water. 

Every  afternoon,  one  ghari 1 before  sunset,  his  Majesty,  if  on  horse- 
back, alights,  or  if  sleeping,  he  is  awakened.  He  then  lays  aside  the 
splendour  of  royalty,  and  brings  his  external  appearance  in  harmony  with 
his  heart.  And  when  the  sun  sets,  the  attendants  light  twelve  white 
candles,  on  twelve  candlesticks  of  gold  and  silver,  and  bring  them  before  his 
Majesty,  when  a singer  of  sweet  melodies,  with  a candle  in  his  hand,  sings 
a variety  of  delightful  airs  to  the  praise  of  God,  beginning  and  concluding 
with  a prayer  for  the  continuance  of  this  auspicious  reign.  His  Majesty 
attaches  the  utmost  importance  to  praise  and  prayer,  and  earnestly  asks 
God  for  renewed  light. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  beauty  and  various  forms  of  the  candle- 
sticks and  shades,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  offices  of  the  workmen. 
Some  of  the  candlesticks  weigh  ten  mans  and  upwards,  and  are  adorned 
with  various  designs  ; some  single,  others  of  two  branches  and  more  : they 
give  light  to  the  internal  eye.  His  Majesty  has  invented  a candlestick,  one 
yard  high.  Five  others  are  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  and  each  is  adorned 
with  the  figure  of  an  animal.  White  wax  candles,  three  yards  and  upwards 
in  length,  are  cast  for  it,  so  that  a ladder  is  required  to  snuff  it.  Besides 
there  are  everywhere  flambeaux3  both  inside  and  outside,  which  increase  the 
light  very  much.  The  first,  second,  and  third  nights  of  every  lunar  month, 
when  there  is  moonlight  but  for  a short  time,  eight  wicks  are  used  ;• 
from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth,  they  decrease  one  in  number  every  night,  so 
that  on  the  tenth  night,  when  the  moon  is  very  bright,  one  is  sufficient ; and 
they  continue  in  this  state  till  the  fifteenth,  and  increase  one  wrick  every  day 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth.  For  the  twentieth  night  the  number 
is  the  same  as  on  the  nineteenth ; on  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second 
they  increase  one  daily ; the  twenty-third  is  the  same  as  the  twenty-second ; 
and  from  the  twenty-fourth  to  the  last,  eight  wicks  are  lighted  up.  They 
allow  for  every  wick  one  ser  of  oil,  and  half  a ser  of  cotton.  In  some  places 
there  are  fat-burners,  where  grease  is  burnt  instead  of  oil.  The  allowance 
varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  wick. 

In  order  to  render  the  royal  camp  conspicuous  to  those  who  come  from 


1 One  ghari  = 21  minute* *. 

* Oil-burners  with  several  wicks  are 

7 


very  common  in  India. 
8 For  each  flambeau. 
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far,  his  Majesty  has  caused  to  be  erected,  in  front  of  the  Durbtir,  a polo 
upwards  of  forty  yards  high,  which  is  supported  by  sixteen  ropes  ; and  on 
the  top  of  the  pole  is  a large  lantern,  which  they  call  Akdsdiah.1 * *  Its  light 
is  seen  from  great  distances,  guides  the  soldiers  to  the  imperial  camp,  and 
helps  them  to  find  their  tents.  In  former  times,  before  the  lamp  was  erected, 
the  men  had  to  suffer  hardships  from  not  being  able  to  find  the  road. 

In  this  department,  Mansabdars,  Ahadfs,  and  other  troops,  are  employed. 
The  allowance  of  a foot  soldier  never  exceeds  2400,  and  is  never  less  than 
80  ddms. 


AIN  19. 

THE  ENSIGNS  OF  ROYALTY. 


The  SJiamsah*  of  the  arch  of  royalty  is  a divine  light,  which  God  directly 
transfers  to  kings,  without  the  assistance  of  men  ; and  kings  are  fond  of 
external  splendour,  because  they  consider  it  an  image  of  the  Divine  glory. 
I shall  mention  some  of  the  insignia  used  at  present. 

1.  The  Aurang , or  throne,  is  made  of  several  forms;  some  are  inlaid 
with  precious  stones,  and  others  are  made  of  gold,  silver,  &o.  2.  The  Chatr , 
or  umbrella,  is  adorned  with  the  most  precious  jewels,  of  which  there  are 
never  less  than  seven.  3.  The  Sdibdn  is  of  an  oval  form,  a yard  in  length, 
and  its  handle,  like  that  of  the  umbrella,  is  covered  with  brocade,  and 
ornamented  with  precious  stones.  One  of  the  attendants  holds  it,  to  keep 
off  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  also  called  Aft/ibgir.  4.  The  Kaukabah ,*  of 
which  several  are  hung  up  before  the  assembly  hall. 

These  four  insignia  are  only  used  by  kings. 

5.  The  \ Alam , or  standard.  When  the  king  rides  out,  not  less  than  five 
of  these  are  carried  along  with  the  Qur ,4  wrapped  up  in  scarlet  cloth  bags. 
On  day 8 of  festivity,  and  in  battle,  they  are  unfurled.  6.  The  Chutrtdq , a 
kind  of  ’Atom,  but  smaller  than  it,  is  adorned  with  the  tails  of  Thibetan 
yaks.  7.  The  Tumantdq  is  like  the  Chatrtdq , but  longer.  Both  insignia  are 
flags  of  the  highest  dignity,  and  the  latter  is  bestowed  upon  great  nobles 
only.  8.  The  Jhandd  is  an  Indian  flag.  The  Qur  necessarily  contains  a 
flag  of  each  kind  ; but  on  great  occasions  many  are  displayed. 

Of  musical  instruments  used  in  the  Naqqdrahkhdnah , I may  mention, 
1.  the  Kuwargah , commonly  called  damdmah ; there  are  eighteen  pair  of 


1 From  Afrds  sky,  and  diuh  lamp. 

The  Akasdiyah  is  also  mentioned  by 

Bernier. 

9 SJiamsah  is  a picture  of  the  sun  affixed 
to  the  gates  or  walls  of  the  palaces  of  kings. 


At  night,  these  pictures  are  illuminated. 

• Vide  the  plates. 

4 The  Qur  is  a collection  of  flags,  arras, 
and  other  insignia,  which  follow  the  king 
wherever  he  goes. 
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them  more  or  less  ; and  they  give  a deep  sound.  2.  The  naqqdrah , twenty 
pair,  more  or  less.  3.  The  dukul , of  which  four  are  used.  4.  The  Karand 1 is 
made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  other  metals : and  they  never  blow  fewer 
than  four.  5.  The  sumd  of  the  Persian  and  Indian  kinds  ; they  blow  nine 
together.  6.  The  %afiry  of  the  Persian,  European,  and  Indian  kinds  ; they 
blow  some  of  each  kind.  7.  The  ting  is  of  brass,  and  made  in  the  form  of  a 
cow’s  horn  ; they  blow  two  together.  8.  The  sanj , or  cymbal , of  which  three 
pair  are  used. 

Formerly  the  band  played  four  ghaffs  before  the  commencement  of  the 
night,  and  likewise  four  ghans  before  daybreak ; now  they  play  first  at 
midnight,  when  the  sun  commences  his  ascent,  and  the  second  time  at  dawn. 
One  ghaji  before  sunrise,  the  musicians  commence  to  blow  the  sumd,  and 
wake  up  those  that  are  asleep ; and  one  ghafi  after  sun  rise,  they  play  a 
short  prelude,  when  they  beat  the  kuwargah  a little,  whereupon  they  bio  w 
the  karana,  the  nafir,  and  the  other  instruments,  without,  however,  making 
use  of  the  naqqarah  ; after  a little  pause  the  surnds  are  blown  again,  the 
time  of  the  music  being  indicated  by  the  nafirs.  One  hour  later  the  naqqarahs 
commence,  when  all  musicians  raise  “ the  auspicious  strain.”*  After  this 
they  go  through  the  following  seven  performances.  1.  The  Mur  salt,  which 
is  the  name  of  a tune  played  by  the  mursil ; and  afterwards  the  barddsht , 
which  consists  likewise  of  certain  tunes,  played  by  the  whole  band.  This  is 
followed  by  a pianissimo,  and  a crescendo  passing  over  into  a diminuendo  ; 
2.  The  playing  of  the  four  tunes,  called  ihhla{i,  ibtidai , shtrdzt,  qalandari 
nigar  qatrah*  or  nukhud  qatrah,  which  occupies  an  hour.  3.  The  playing  of 
the  old  Khwdrizmite  tunes.  Of  these  his  Maiesty  has  composed  more  than 
two  hundred,  which  are  the  delight  of  young  and  old,  especially  the  tunes 
JaldlsfMi,  Mahfonir  karkat  (?),  and  the  Naurdzi.  4.  The  swelling  play  of  the 
cymbals.  5.  The  playing  of  Bd  miydn  daur.  6.  The  passing  into  the  tunes 
azfar , also  called  rdh  i bald,  after  which  comes  a pianissimo.  7.  The  Khwariz- 
mi te  tunes,  played  by  the  Mursil , after  which  he  passes  into  the  mursali ; he 
then  pauses,  and  commences  the  blessings  on  his  Majesty,  when  the  whole 
band  strikes  up  a pianissimo.  Then  follows  the  reading  of  beautiful  sentences 
and  poems.  This  also  lasts -for  an  hour.  Afterwards  the  surna-players 
perform  for  another  hour,  when  the  whole  comes  to  a proper  conclusion. 

His  Majesty  has  such  a knowledge  of  the  science  of  music  as  trained 
musicians  do  not  possess ; and  he  is  likewise  an  excellent  hand  in  performing, 
especially  on  the  naqqarah. 


1 Or  K&rrana. 

* Probably  blessings  on  his  Majesty. 

• Several  of  these  names  of  melodies 
are  unclear,  and  will  in  all  probability 


remain  so.  Perhaps  the  words  shirazi 
qalandari,  “ a hermit  of  Shiraz,"  belong 
to  each  other.  Nigar  qatrah  means, 
behold  the  tear , 
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Mansabdara,  Aliadis,  and  other  troops  are  employed  in  tin’s  department. 
The  monthly  pay  of  a foot-soldier  does  not  exceed  340,  and  is  not  less  than 
74  dams. 


Am  20. 

THE  ROYAL  SEALS. 

Seals  are  used  in  the  three1 * *  branches  of  the  Government ; in  fact  every 
man  requires  them  in  his  transactions.*  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign,  MauUna  Maqqud,  the  seal-engraver,  cut  in  a circular  form  upon  a 
surface  of  steel,  in  the  riqfi  character,  the  name  of  his  Majesty  and  those  of  his 
illustrious  ancestors  up  to  Timurlang and  afterwards  he  cut  another  similar 
seal,  in  the  nasta'liq  character,  only  with  liis  Majesty’s  name.  For  judicial 
transactions  a second  kind  of  seal  was  made,  mihrdbi  in  form,*  which  had  the 
following  verse  round  the  name  of  his  Majesty — 

Radi  mujib  i riza  i kkuddst,  has  nad'idam  kih  gum  shnd  az  rah  i rM. 

“ Uprightness  is  the  means  of  pleasing  God ; I never  saw  any  one  lost  in 
the  straight  road.” 

Tamkin  made  a new  seal  of  the  second  kind ; and  afterwards  Maul&na  ’Ali 
Ahmad  of  Dihlf  improved  both.  The  round  small  seal  goes  by  the  (chagat&i) 
name  of  UzuJc , and  is  used  for  farmdn  i sabtis  ;4  and  the  large  one,  into  which 
he  cut  the  names  of  the  ancestors  of  his  Majesty,  was  at  first  only  yised  for  letters 
to  foreign  kings,  but  now-a-days  for  both.  For  other  orders  a square  seal  is 
used,  engraved  with  the  words  Alldhu  Akbar , jail  a jaldlulu , whilst  another 
of  a peculiar  stamp  is  used  for  all  matters  connected  with  the  seraglio. 
For  the  seals  attached  to  farmdns,  another  stamp  is  used  of  various  forms. 

Of  seal-engravers  I shall  mention 

1 . Mauldnd  Maqqud  of  Iferdtj  one  of  the  servants  of  Humayun,  who 
writes  well  the  riqd1  and  nasta'ttq  characters.  The  astrolabe,  globes,  and 
various  mtsfars*  which  he  made,  were  much  admired  by  people  of  experience. 
The  patronage  of  his  Majesty  perfected  his  art. 


1 Corresponding  to  the  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  A in  i Alcbari . 

* The  word  muhur , a seal,  means  also 
a stamp , and  generally,  the  signature  of 
a man.  We  sign  documents,  Orientals 
stamp  their  names  to  them.  Sealing  wax 
is  rarely  used  on  account  of  the  climate  ; 
a tenacious  black  liquid,  or  the  juice  of 
the  bhdld  nut  is  preferred. 

* Vide  note  p.  30. 

4 Vide  the  eleventh  Ain  of  the  second 
book. 

* Copyists  take  a piece  a pasteboard 


of  the  same  size  as  the  paper  on  which 
they  write.  Then  they  draw  two  parallel 
vertical  lines,  each  about  an  inch  from 
the  two  vertical  sides  of  the  pasteboard. 
Along  these  lines  they  make  small  holes 
at  equal  intervals,  and  draw  a string 
from  the  first  hole  at  the  left  hand  to  the 
first  hole  of  the  right  of  the  pasteboard. 
Similarly,  the  two  second  holes  are  joined, 
and  so  on,  care  being  taken  that  the 
horizontal  strings  are  parallel.  This  con- 
trivance is  called  mistar , from  mtar , a 
line.  The  copyist  then  puts  the  blank 
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2.  Tomlin  of  Kabul . Ho  was  educated  in  his  native  country,  and  brought 
his  art  to  such  a perfection,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  preceding 
engraver,  whom  he  surpassed  in  the  nasta'liq . 

3.  Mir  D6st  of  Kabul.  He  cuts  both  the  riqa'  and  nasta'Uq  characters 
in  cornelian.  He  does  not  come  up  to  the  preceding  artists.  His  riqd*  is 
better  than  his  nasta'Uq.  He  also  understands  assaying. 

4.  Mauldnd  Ibrdhim.  In  the  art  of  cutting  cornelians  he  is  the  pupil 
of  his  brother  Sharaf  of  Yazd.  He  surpasses  the  ancient  engravers  ; and  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  his  riqd y and  nasta'liq  from  the  master  pieces  of 
the  best  calligraphers.  He  engraved  the  words  la' l jaldli , or  the  glorious 
ruby,  upon  all  imperial  rubies  of  value. 

5.  Mauldnd  1 AH  Ahmad 1 of  Dihli  who,  according  to  all  calligraphers, 
stands  unsurpassed  as  steel-engraver,  so  much  so  that  his  engravings 
are  taken  as  copies.  His  nasta'liq  is  charming ; but  he  writes  also  other 
characters  well.  He  learned  the  trade  from  his  father  Shaikh  Husain, 
studied  the  manner  of  Maulana  Maqqud,  and  eventually  surpassed  all. 


xra  21. 

THE  FAEKXSH  KHXNAH. 

His  Majesty  considers  this  department  as  an  excellent  dwelling-place, 
a shelter  from  heat  and  cold,  a protector  against  the  rain,  as  the  ornament 
of  royalty.  He  looks  upon  its  efficiency  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  a ruler, 
and  therefore  considers  the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  as  a part  of  Divine 
worship.  The  department  has  been  much  improved,  both  in  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  stores,  and  also  by  the  introduction  of  new  fashions. 
I shall  mention  a few  particulars  as  specimens  for  future  enquirers. 

1.  The  Bdrgdh , when  large,  is  able  to  contain  more  than  ten  thousand 
people.  It  takes  a thousand  farr&shes  a week  to  erect  it  with  the  help  of 
machines.  There  are  generally  two  door  poles,  fastened  with  hinges.  If 
plain,  (i.  e.,  without  brocade,  velvet,  or  gold  ornaments,)  a bargah  costs  1 0,000 
Eupees  and  upwards,  whilst  the  price  of  one  full  of  ornaments  is  unlimited. 
The  price  of  others  may  be  estimated  from  the  price  of  a plain  one.  2.  The 
Chaubin  rdwati  is  raised  on  ten  pillars.  They  go  a little  into  the  ground,  and 
are  of  equal  height,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  are  a little  higher,  as 


sheets  on  the  top  of  the  mistar,  and  presses 
on  them  with  the  hands,  when  the  strings 
will  leave  marks  on  the  paper  sufficiently 
clear  to  prevent  the  writer  from  writing 
crookedly. 


1 Nizdm  of  Herat,  in  his  Tabaqat  i 
Akbari,  mentions  him  among  the  contem- 
poraneous Persian  poets,  and  gives  a few 
of  his  verses. 
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the  cross  beam  rests  upon  them.  The  pillars  have,  above  and  below,  a 
donah to  keep  them  firm,  and  several  rafters  pass  over  the  cL&sahs  and  the 
crossbeam,  the  whole  being  kept  tightly  together  by  clamps  and  bolts 
and  nuts.  The.  walls  and  the  roof  consist  of  mats.  There  is  one  door  or 
two  ; and  at  the  height  of  the  lower  d&sahs  there  is  a raised  platform.  The 
inside  is  ornamented  with  brocade  and  velvet,  and  the  outside  with  scarlet- 
sackcloth,  tied  to  the  walls  with  silk  tape.  3.  The  Dodshydnah  manzil , or 
house  of  two  stories,  is  raised  upon  eighteen  pillars,  six  yards  in  height, 
which  support  a wooden  platform ; and  into  this,  pillars  of  four  cubits  in 
length  are  fixed  with  bolt  and  nuts,  forming  an  upper  story.  The  inside 
and  outside  are  ornamented,  as  in  the  preceding.  On  the  march  it  is 
used  by  his  Majesty  as  a sleeping  apartment,  and  also  as  a place  of  divine 
worship,  where  he  prays  to  the  Sun ; and  hence  the  building  resembles 
a man  who  strives  after  God  without  forgetting  his  worldly  duties,  whose 
f one  eye  is  directed  to  the  solitude  of  pure  devotion,  and  the  other  eye 
l to  the  motly  sardi  of  the  world.  After  the  devotions  are  over,  the  women 
I are  allowed  to  enter,  to  pay  their  compliments,  and  after  them,  outsiders. 
• On  journeys  his  Majesty  inspects  in  this  building  the  rations  (of  the 
elephants,  camels,  &c.,)  which  is  called  jhardkah,  or  window.  4.  The  Zaminddz 
is  a tent  made  of  various  forms,  sometimes  with  one,  sometimes  with  two 
door  poles ; screens  are  also  hung  up  within  it,  so  as  to  form  divisions. 
5.  The  * Ajdibi  consists  of  nine  awnings  on  four  pillars.  Five  of  the  awnings 
are  square,  and  four  tapering  ; sometimes  they  make  it  so  as  to  contain  one 
division  only,  supported  by  a single  pole.  6.  The  Mandal  is  composed  of 
five  awnings  joined  together,  and  is  supported  by  four  poles.  Four  of  the 
awnings  are  let  down,  so  as  to  form  a private  room  ; sometimes  all  four  are 
drawn  up,  or  one  side  only  is  left  open.  7.  The  AVhh'hambah  consists  of 
seventeen  awnings,  sometimes  separate,  sometimes  joined  together ; they 
• are  supported  by  eight  poles.  8.  The  Khar g ah  is  a folding  tent  made  in 
various  ways ; some  with  one,  others  with  two  doors.  9.  The  Shdmydnah- awning 
is  made  of  various  sizes,  but  never  more  than  of  twelve  yards  square.  10.  The 
; Qalandari  has  been  described.*  11.  The  Sardpardah  was  made  in  former 
I times  of  coarse  canvass,  but  his  Majesty  has  now  caused  it  to  be  made  of 
carpeting,  and  thereby  improved  its  appearance  and  usefulness.  12.  The 
Guldlhar , is  a wooden  screen,  its  parts  being  fastened  together,  like  the  walls 
of  the  Khargahy  with  leather  straps,  so  that  it  can  be  folded  together, 
when  the  camp  breaks  off.  The  gulalhdr  is  covered  with  red  cloth,  tied  with 
tape. 

1 A triangular  piece  of  wood  fixed  into  I the  cross-beam,  a support . 
the  angle  formed  by  the  vertical  beam  and  I * Vide  p.  46. 
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Carpets. 

His  Majesty  has  caused  carpets  to  be  made  of  wonderful  varieties  and 
charming  textures;  he  has  appointed  experienced  workmen,  who  have 
produced  many  master-pieces.  The  carpets  of  Ir&n  and  Turan  are  no  more 
thought  of,  although  merchants  still  import  carpets  from  Goshkan,  Khuzistan, 
Kirman,  and  Sabzwar.1  All  kinds  ofr  carpet  weavers  have  settled  here,  and 
drive  a flourishing  trade.  There  are  found  in  every  town,  especially  in 
Xgrah,  Fathpur,  and  L$hor.  In  the  imperial  workshops,  single  carpets  are 
made  20  ga% , 7 tassujes  long,  and  6 gazy  11£  tassujes  broad,  at  a cost  of  1810 
rupees,  which  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  business  have  valued  at  2715 
rupees. 

Takydhnamads , or  woolen  coverlets,  are  brought  from  Kabid  and  Persia, 
but  are  also  made  in  this  country. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  describe  the  j&jams , shatrinjis , 
balueh'tSy  and  the  fine  mats  which  look  as  if  woven  with  silk. 


ATN  22. 

THE  XBDXK  KHAN  AH. 

His  Majesty  calls  this  source  of  life  “ the  water  of  immortality/’  and 
has  committed  the  care  of  this  department  to  proper  persons.  He  does  not 
drink  much,  but  pays  much  attention  to  this  matter.  Both  at  home  and  on 
travels,  he  drinks  Ganges  water.  Some  trustworthy  persons  are  stationed 
on  the  banks  of  that  river,  who  dispatch  the  water  in  sealed  jars.  When 
the  court  was  at  the  capital  Xgrah  and  in  Fathpur,  the  water  came  from  the 
district  of  Sarun  ;*  but  now*  that  his  Majesty  is  in  the  Panj&b,  the  water  is 
brought  from  Hardw&r.  For  the  cooking  of  the  food,  rain  water  or  water 
taken  from  the  Jamnah  and  the  Chan&b  is  used,  mixed  with  a little  Ganges 
water.  On  journeys  and  hunting  parties  his  Majesty,  from  his  predilection 
for  good  water,  appoints  experienced  men  as  water- tasters. 

Saltpetre,  which  in  gunpowder  produces  the  explosive  heat,  is  used  by 
his  Majesty  as  a means  for  .cooling  water,  and  is  thus  a source  of  joy  for 
great  and  small.  Saltpetre  is  a saline  earth.  They  fill  with  it  a perforated 
vessel,  and  pour  some  water  over  it,  and  collecting  what  drops  through, 


1 Gashkdn , or  Joshagdn,  a town  in 
Traq  i ’Ajami,  half  way  between  K ash  an 
and  Isfahan.  KhiizistAn  is  the  Persian 
province  of  which  Shush  tar,  or  Shustar, 
is  the  capital ; the  ancient  Susiana. 
Kirman  is  the  capital  of  the  Persian 
province  Kirman,  which  borders  on  Balu- 
chistan. Sabzwdr  is  one  of  the  chief 


cities  of  the  Persian  province  Khurasan, 
between  Mashhad  (Meshed)  and  the  Cas- 
pian Sea. 

* The  nearest  station  on  the  Ganges 
from  Agndi. 

• A.  D.  1596.  As  in  1586  Fathpur  had 
ceased  to  be  the  capital,  Akbar  resided 
mostly  in  the  Panjab. 
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tlioy  boil  it,  clean  it,  and  let  it  crystalize.  One  ser  of  water  is  then  put  into 
a goglet  of  pewter,  or  silver,  or  any  other  such  metal,  and  tho  mouth  closed. 
Thou  two  and  a half  sers  of  saltpetre  are  thrown  into  a vessel,  together  with 
five  sers  of  water,  and  in  this  mixture  the  goglet  is  stirred  about  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  water  in  the  goglet  will  become  cold.  The 
price  of  saltpetre  varies  from  f to  4 mans  per  rupee . 

Since  the  thirtieth  year1 * * * *  of  the  Divine  Era , whon  the  imperial  standards 
were  erected  in  the  Panjab,  snow  and  ice  have  come  into  use.  Ice  is 
brought  by  land  and  water,  by  post  carriages  or  bearers,  from  the  district  of 
Panh&n,  in  the  northern  mountains,  about  forty-five  kds  from  Lahor.  The 
dealers  derive  a considerable  profit,  two  to  three  sers  of  ice  being  sold  per 
rupee . The  greatest  profit  is  derived  when  the  ice  is  brought  by  water,  next 
when  by  carriages,  and  least  when  by  bearers.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  bring  it  in  loads,  and  sell  it  in  piles  containing  from  25  to  30  seers, 
at  the  rate  of  5 d£ms.  If  they  have  to  bring  it  very  far,  it  costs  24  d.  17  J, ; 
if  the  distance  be  an  average  one,  1 5 d. 

Out  of  the  ten  boats  employed  for  the  transport  of  ice,  one  arrives  daily 
at  the  capital,  each  being  manned  by  four  boatmen.  The  ice  bundles  contain 
from  six  to  twelve  sers,  according  to  the  temperature.  A carriage  brings 
twro  loads.  There  are  fourteen  stages,  where  the  horses  are  changed  ; and 
besides,  one  elephant  is  used.  Twelve  pieces  of  ton  to  four  sers  arrive  daily. 
By  this  kind  of  transport,  a ser  of  ice  costs  in  winter  3 d.  21  j. ; during  the 
rains  14  d.  20  j.  ; in  the  intermediate  time  9 d.  21  £ j. ; and  in  the  average9 
5 d.  15£  j.  If  it  is  brought  by  bearers,  twenty-eight  men  are  required  for 
the  fourteen  stages.  They  bring  every  day  one  load,  containing  four  parcels. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  ice  costs  5 d.  19J  j.  ; in  the  middle  16  d. 
2 J j.  ; and  in  the  end  19  d.  1 5 g j.,  per  ser  ; in  tho  average9  8J  d. 

All  ranks  use  ice  in  summer ; the  nobles  use  it  throughout  the  w hole 
year. 


ATN  23. 

THE  IMPERIAL  KITCHEN. 

His  Majesty  even  extends  his  attention  to  this  department,  and  has  given 
many  wise  regulations  for  it ; nor  can  a reason  be  given  why  he  should  not 
do  so,  as  the  equilibrium  of  man’s  nature,  the  strength  of  the  body,  the 


1 A.  D.  1586. 

9 The  text  has  sardsari , which  may 

mean  the  average ; but  the  price  given 

by  Abulfazl  is  not  an  average.  The 

charges  for  ice,  at  the  time  of  Akbar, 


may  be  compared  to  the  prices  of  the 
present  age.  Here,  in  Calcutta,  one  s6r 
of  American  ice  costs  two  annas,  or  4 
rupee,  i.  en  = 5 dams  of  Akbar. 
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capability  of  receiving  external  and  internal  blessings,  and  the  acquisition  of 
worldly  and  religious  advantages,  depend  ultimately  on  proper  care  being 
shewn  for  appropriate  food.  This  knowledge  distinguishes  man  from  beasts, 
with  whom,  as  far  as  mere  eating  is  concerned,  he  stands  upon  the  same 
level.  If  his  Majesty  did  not  possess  so  lofty  a mind,  so  comprehensive  an 
understanding,  so  universal  a kindness,  he  would  have  chosen  the  path  of 
solitude,  and  given  up  sleep  and  food  altogether ; and  even  now,  when  he 
has  taken  upon  himself  the  temporal  and  spiritual  leadership  of  the  people, 
the  question,  “ What  dinner  has  been  prepared  to-day  ?”  never  passes  over  liis 
tongue.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  his  Majesty  eats  but  once,  and 
leaves  off  before  he  is  fully  satisfied  ; neither  is  there  any  fixed  time  for  this 
meal,  but  the  servants  have  always  things  so  far  ready,  that  in  the  space  of 
an  hour,  after  the  order  has  been  given,  a hundred  dishes  are  served  up. 
The  food  allowed  to  the  women  of  the  seraglio  commences  to  be  taken 
from  the  kitchen  in  the  morning,  and  goes  on  till  night. 

Trustworthy  and  experienced  people  are  appointed  to  this  department ; 
and  all  good  servants  attached  to  the  court,  are  resolved  to  perform  well 
whatever  service  they  have  undertaken.  Their  head  is  assisted  by  the  Prime 
Minister  himself.  His  Majesty  has  entrusted  to  the  latter  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  but  especially  this  important  department.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
his  Majesty  is  not  unmindful  of  the  conduct  of  the  servants.  He  appoints  a 
zealous  and  sincere  man  as  Mir  Bdkdwal , or  Master  of  the  Kitchen,  upon 
whose  insight  the  success  of  the  department  depends,  and  gives  him  several 
upright  persons  as  assistants.  There  are  also  treasurers  for  the  cash  and 
the  stores,  several  tasters,  and  a clever  writer.  Cooks  from  all  countries 
prepare  a great  variety  of  dishes  of  all  kinds  of  grains,  greens,  meats  ; also 
oily,  sweet  and  spicy  dishes.  Every  day  such  dishes  are  prepared  as  the 
nobles  can  scarcely  command  at  their  feasts,  from  which  you  may  infer  how 
exquisite  the  dishes  are  which  are  prepared  for  his  Majesty. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Sub-treasurers  make  out  an  annual 
estimate,  and  receive  the  amount ; the  money  bags  and  the  door  of  the  store- 
house being  sealed  with  the  seals  of  the  Mfr  Bak&wal  and  the  writer ; and 
every  month  a correct  statement  of  the  daily  expenditure  is  drawn  up,  the 
receipt  for  which  is  sealed  by  the  same  two  officers,  when  it  is  entered  under 
the  head  of  the  expenditure.  At  the  beginning  of  every  quarter,  the  D'twdn 
i buyutdt1  and  the  Mir  Bakdwal,  collect  whatever  they  think  will  be  necessary ; 
e.  g.,  Suk’hddz  rice  from  Bhar&ij,  Dhvzirah  rice  from  Gwali&r,  Jinjin  rice  from 
I&jorf  and  Nimlah,  g'ht  from  Hiqdr  Ffruzah ; ducks,  water- fowls,  and 


* Superintendent  of  the  stores,  workshops,  &c. 
8 
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certain  vegetables  from  Kashmir.  Patterns  are  always  kept.  The  sheep, 
goats,  berberies,  fowls,  ducks,  &c.,  are  fattened  by  the  cooks ; fowls  are 
never  kept  longer  than  a month.  The  slaughter-house  is  without  the  city  or 
the  camp,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  tanks,  where  the  meat  is  washed, 
when  it  is  sent  to  the  kitchen  in  sacks  sealed  by  the  cooks.  There  it  is 
again  washed,  and  thrown  into  the  pots.  The  water-carriers  pour  the  water 
out  of  their  leather  bags  into  earthen  vessels,  the  mouths  of  which  are 
covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  and  sealed  up  ; and  the  water  is  left  to  settle 
before  it  is  used.  A place  is  also  told  off  as  a kitchen  garden,  that  there 
may  be  a continual  supply  of  fresh  greens.  The  Mir  Bakawal  and  the 
writer  determine  the  price  of  every  eatable,  which  becomes  a fixed  rule ; 
and  they  sign  the  day-book,  the  estimates,  the  receipts  for  transfers,  the  list 
of  wages  of  the  servants,  &c.,  and  watch  every  transaction.  Bad  characters, 
idle  talkers,  unknown  persons  are  never  employed ; no  one  is  entertained 
without  security,  nor  is  personal  acquaintance  sufficient. 

The  victuals  are  served  up  in  dishes  of  gold  and  silver,  stone  and 
earthen-ware ; some  of  the  dishes  being  in  charge  of  each  of  the  Sub- 
Bakawals.  During  the  time  of  cooking,  and  when  the  victuals  are  taken 
out,  an  awning  is  spread,  and  lookers-on  kept  away.  The  cooks  tuck  up 
their  sleeves,  and  the  hems  of  their  garments,  and  hold  their  hands  before 
their  mouths  and  noses  when  the  food*  is  taken  out ; the  cook  and  the 
Bakdwal  taste  it,  after  which  it  is  tasted  by  the  Mir  Bakawal,  and 
then  put  into  the  dishes.  The  gold  and  silver  dishes  are  tied  up  in  red 
cloths,  and  those  of  copper  and  china  in  white  ones.  The  Mir  Bakdwal 
attaches  his  seal,  and  writes  on  it  the  names  of  the  contents,  whilst  the 
clerk  of  the  pantry  writes  out  on  a sheet  of  paper  a list  of  all  vessels  and 
dishes,  which  he  sends  inside,  with  the  soal  of  the  Mir  Bakdwal,  that  none 
of  the  dishes  may  be  changed.  The  dishes  are  carried  by  the  Bakdwals, 
the  cooks,  and  the  other  servants,  and  macebearers  precede  and  follow, 
to  prevent  people  from  approaching  them.  The  servants  of  the  pantry 
send  at  the  same  time,  in  bags  containing  the  seal  of  the  Bakawal, 
various  kinds  of  bread,  saucers  of  curds  piled  up,  and  small  stands 
containing  plates  of  pickles,  fresh  ginger,  limes,  and  various  greens.  The 
servants  of  the  palace  again  taste  the  food,  spread  the  table  cloth  on  the 
ground,  and  arrange  the  dishes ; and  when  after  some  time  his  Majesty 
commences  to  dine,  the  table  servants  sit  opposite  him  in  attendance  : first, 
the  share  of  the  derwishes  is  put  apart,  when  his  Majesty  commences  with 
milk  or  curds.  After  he  has  dined,  he  prostrates  himself  in  prayer.  The  Mir 
Bakawal  is  always  in  attendance.  The  dishes  are  taken  away  according  to 
the  above  list.  Some  victuals  are  also  kept  half  ready,  should  they  be  called 
for. 
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The  copper  utensils  are  tinned  twice  a month  ; those  of  the  princes,  &c., 
once ; whatever  is  broken  is  given  to  the  braziers,  who  make  new  ones. 


AfN  24. 

RECIPES  FOR  DISHES. 

There  are  many  dishes,  but  the  description  is  difficult.  I shall  give 
some  particulars.  Cooked  victuals  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads, 
first,  such  in  which  no  meat  is  used,  called  now-a-days  y ufiyanah ; secondly , 
such  in  which  meat  and  rice,  &c.,  are  used ; thirdly,  meats  with  spices.  I 
shall  give  ten  recipes  of  each  kind. 

First , 1.  Zard  birinj.  10  8.  of  rice;  5 s.  of  sugarcandy ; 34  8.  of  g’hi; 
raisins,  almonds,  and  pistachios,  4 8.  of  each  ; I 8.  of  salt ; 4 8.  of  fresh  ginger  ; 
1 4 dams  saffron,  24  misqals  of  cinnamon.  This  will  make  four  ordinary  dishes. 
Some  make  this  dish  with  fewer  spices,  and  even  without  any : and  instead 
of  without  meat  and  sweets,  they  prepare  it  also  with  meat  and  salt. 
2.  Kkushkah.  10  8.  rice  ; 4 8.  salt ; but  it  is  made  in  different  ways.  This  will 
likewise  give  four  dishes.  One  maund  of  Dhczirah  paddy  yields  25  8.  of 
rice,  of  which  17  sers  make  a full  pot ; j injin  rice  yields  22  sers.  3.  IThichri. 
Rice,  split  dal,  and  g’hi  5 s.  of  each  ; 4 8.  salt : this  gives  seven  dishes. 
4.  ShirbiHnj . 10  *.,  milk  ; 1 s.  rice  ; 1 8.  sugarcandy  ; 1 d.  salt : this  gives  five 
full  dishes.  5.  Thuli.  10  8.  of  wheat  ground,  of  which  one-third  will  be 
lost ; half  of  that  quantity  of  g’hi ; 10  misq&ls  of  pepper  ; 4 m.  cinnamon  ; 
3|  m.  cloves  and  cardamums ; 4 s.  salt ; some  add  milk  and  sw  eetmeats : 
this  gives  four  dishes.  6.  Chile' hi.  10  s.  of  wheat-flour,  mado  into  a 
paste,  and  washed  till  it  is  reduced  to  2 s.  fine  paste.  This  is  mixed  with 
spices,  and  dressed  with  various  kinds  of  meat.  1 s.  g’hi ; 1 s.  onions ; 
saffron,  cardamums,  and  cloves,  4 d of  each ; cinnamon,  round  pepper,  and 
coriander  seed,  1 d.  of  each;  fresh  ginger,  salt  3 d.  of  each  : this  gives  two 
dishes ; some  add  lime  juice.  7.  Bddinjdn.  10  s.  rice  ; 14  s.  g’hi' ; 3J  s.  onions  ; 
4 s.  ginger  and  lime  juice ; pepper  and  coriander  seed,  5 m.  of  each  ; cloves, 
cardamums,  and  assafoetida,  each  4 This  gives  six  dishes.  8.  Pahit.  For 
ten  sdrs  of  d&l,  or  vetches,  or  gram,  or  skinned  lentils,  &c.,  take  24  s. 
g’hi;  4 «.  of  salt  and  fresh  ginger;  2 m.  cuminseed;  14  **.  assafoetida: 
this  yields  fifteen  dishes.  It  is  mostly  eaten  with  Khushkah.  9.  Sag.  It  is 
made  of  spinach,  and  other  greens,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  dishes. 
10  s.  spinach,  fennel,  &c.,  14  s.  g’hi ; 1 8.  onions  ; 4 *•  fresh  ginger ; 54  in. 
of  pepper ; $ m.  oi  cardamums  and  cloves  : this  gives  six  dishes.  10.  Halted. 
Flour,  sugarcandy,  g’hi,  10  s.  of  each,  which  will  give  fifteen  dishes ; it  is 
eaten  in  various  ways. 
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Tin  tv  arc  also  various  kinds  of  sugared  fruits,  and  drinks,  which  I cannot 
here  describe. 

Secondly,  1.  Qubit  li.  10  a.  rice;  7 a.  meat;  3J  a.  g’hi ; 1 a.  gram 
skinned  ; 2 s.  onions  ; A 8.  salt  ; | a.  fresh  ginger ; cinnamon,  round  pepper, 
cuminseed,  of  each  1 d.  ; car  da  mums  and  cloves,  £ d.  of  each ; some  add 
almonds  and  raisins  : this  gives  five  dishes.  2.  Buzdbirydn.  10  s.  rice,  3 A s. 
g’hi;  10  a*.  meat;  A s.  salt:  tills  gives  five  dishes.  3.  Qimah  Faldo.  Rice 
and  meat  as  in  the  preceding ; 4 a.  g’hi ; 1 s.  peeled  gram ; 2 8.  onions  ; 
$ s.  salt;  J a.  fresh  ginger,  and  pepper;  cuminseed,  cardamums  and  cloves, 
1 d.  of  each  : this  gives  five  dishes.  4.  Shullah.  10  a.  meat,  3£a.  rice;  2 a.  g’hi  ; 

1 8.  gram  : 2 a.  onions  ; A a.  salt,  J a.  fresh  ginger  ; 2 d.  garlic,  and  round 
pepper,  cinnamon,  cardamums,  cloves,  1 </.,  of  each  : this  gives  six  dishes. 
5.  Buyhrd.  10  a.  meat ; 3 a.  flour;  \\  a.  g’hi,  1 a.  gram ; lj  a.  vinegar;  1 a. 
sugarcandy ; onions,  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  spinach,  fennel,  ginger,  1 a.  of 
each  ; saffron,  cloves,  cardamums,  cuminseed,  1 d.  of  each ; 2 d . cinnamon  ; 
8 m.  round  pepper : this  gives  twelve  dishes.  6.  Qimah  Shurbd.  10  a. 
meat;  1 a.  rice;  1 a.  g’lii  ; J a.  gram,  and  the  rest  as  in  the  Shullah: 
tills  gives  ten  full  dishes.  7.  Harksah.  10  a.  meat;  5 a.  crushed  wheat ; 

2 a.  g’hi;  \ a.  salt;  2 d.  cinnamon:  this  gives  five  dishes.  8.  Kashk.  10  a. 
meat;  o a.  crushed  wheat;  3 a.  g’hi;  1 a.  gram;  £ a.  salt;  1J  a. 
onions  ; £ a.  ginger ; 1 d.  cinnamon  ; saffron,  cloves,  cardamums,  cuminseed, 
2 m.  of  oach  : this  gives  five  dishes.  9.  Halim.  The  meat,  wheat,  gram, 
spices,  and  saffron,  as  in  the  preceding ; 1 a.  g’hi ; turnips,  carrots,  spinach, 
fennel,  i a.  of  each  : this  gives  ton  dishes.  10.  Qiifab,  which  the  people  of 
Hindustan  call  sanbusah.  This  is  made  several  ways.  10  a.  meat;  4 a.  flour; 
2 a.  g’hi ; 1 a.  onions  ; J a.  fresh  ginger ; £ a.  salt ; 2 d.  pepper  and  coriander 
seed ; cardamum,  cuminseed,  cloves,  1 d.  of  each ; i a.  of  summdq.  This 
can  be  cooked  in  twenty  different  ways,  and  gives  four  full  dishes. 

Thirdly , 1.  Binjdn.  For  a whole  Da8hmandi  sheep,  take  2 a.  salt;  1 a. 
g’hi ; 2 m.  saffron,  cloves,  pepper,  cuminseed  : it  is  made  in  various  ways. 
2.  Yak fini.  For  10  a.  meat,  take  1 a.  onions,  and  i a.  salt.  8.  Yubnah. 
A sheep  is  scalded  in  water  till  all  tho  hair  conies  off ; it  is  then  prepared 
like  yakhni , or  any  other  way  ; but  a lamb,  or  a kid,  is  more  preferable. 
4.  Kabdb  is  of  various  kinds.  10  a.  meat;  \ a.  g’hi;  salt,  fresh  ginger, 
onions,  J a.  of  oach ; cuminseed,  coriander  seed,  pepper,  cardamums 
cloves,  1 J d.  of  each.  5.  Musamman.  They  take  all  the  bones  out  of  a fowl 
through  the  neck,  the  fowl  remaining  whole,  J a.  minced  meat,  J a.  g’hi ; 
5 eggs  ; J 8.  onions  ; 10  m.  coriander  ; 10  in.  fresh  ginger  ; 5 m.  salt ; 3 in.  round 
pepper  ; \ m.  saffron  ; it  is  prepared  as  the  preceding.  6.  Dupiydzah.  10  a.  meat, 
middling  fat ; 2 a.  g’hi ; 2 a.  onions  ; J a.  salt ; } s.  fresh  pepper  ; cuminseed, 
coriander  seed,  cardamums,  cloves,  1 d.  of  each  ; 2 d.  pepper : this  will  give 
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five  dishes.  7.  Mutanjanah  Bhe&p.  10#.  meat,  middling  fat ; 2 8.  g’hi ; \ s. 
gram ; f ».  ginger ; 1 d.  cuminseed  ; round  pepper,  cloves,  cardamums,  corian- 
der seed  2 d . of  each  ; this  will  give  seven  dishes  full.  It  is  also  made  of  fowl 
and  fish.  8.  Dampukht.  10  8.  meat ; 2 *.  g’hi;  1 *.  onions  ; 1 1 m.  fresh  ginger ; 
10m.  pepper;  2d.  cloves;  2 d.  cardamums.  9.  Qalyah . 10  8.  meat;  2#. 
g’hi ; 1 8.  onions ; 2 d.  pepper ; cloves,  cardamums,  1 d.  each ; £ s.  salt : 
this  will  give  eight  dishes.  In  preparing  qalyah,  the  meat  is  minced,  and 
the  gravy  rather  thick,  in  opposition  to  the  mutanjanah . Here  in  Hindustan 
they  prepare  it  in  various  ways.  10.  Malghubah  10  #.  meat ; 10  8.  curds  ; 1 8. 
g’hi ; 1 s.  onions,  £ #.  ginger ; 5 d.  cloves  : this  will  give  ten  dishes. 


AIN  25. 

OF  BEEAD. 

This  belongs,  properly  speaking,  to  the  preceding  chapter.  Broad  is 
made  in  the  pantry.  There  is  a large  kind,  baked  in  an  oven,  made  of 
10  8.  flour ; 5 #.  milk  ; 1 \ 8.  g’hi ; f 8.  salt.  They  make  also  smaller  ones. 
The  thin  kind  is  baked  on  an  iron  plate.  One  s6r  will  give  fifteen,  or  even 
more.  There  axe  various  ways  of  making  it : one  kind  is  called  chapdti , 
which  is  sometimes  made  of  khushkah;  it  tastes  very  well,  when  served 
hot.  For  the  bread  used  at  court,  one  man  of  wheat  is  made  to  yield  £ m . 
of  fine  flour  ; 2 #.  coarsely  pounded  flour ; and  the  rest  bran ; if  this  degree 
of  fineness  be  not  required,  the  proportions  axe  altered. 


Am  26. 

THE  DAYS  OF  ABSTINENCE,  (gdfiyanah.1) 

His  Majesty  cares  very  little  for  meat,  and  often  expresses  himself  to 
that  effect.  It  is  indeed  from  ignorance  and  cruelty  that,  although  various 
kinds  of  food  are  obtainable,  men  are  bent  upon  injuring  living  creatures, 
and  lending  a ready  hand  in  killing  and  eating  them  ; none  seems  to  have 
an  eye  for  the  beauty  inherent  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  but  makes 
himself  a tomb  for  animals.  If  his  Majesty  had  not  the  burden  of  the  world 
on  his  shoulders,  he  would  at  once  totally  abstain  from  meat ; and  now,  it  is 
his  intention  to  quit  it  by  degrees,  conforming,  however,  a little  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  His  Majesty  abstained  from  meat  for  some  time  on  Fridays,  and 
then  on  Sundays  ; now  on  the  first  day  of  every  solar  month,  on  Sundays,  on 
solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  on  days  between  two  fasts,  on  the  Mondays  of  the 


1 Living  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Sufis. 
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month  of  Rajab,1  on  the  feast-day  of  every  solar  month,  during  the  whole 
month  of  Far  war  din*  and  during  the  month,  in  which  his  Majesty  was  bom, 
viz,  the  month  of  A ban.  Again,  when  the  number  of  fast  days  of  the  month 
of  XMn  had  become  equal  to  the  number  of  years  his  Majesty  had  lived,  some 
days  of  the  month  of  Azar  also  were  kept  as  fasts.  At  present  the  fast  extends 
over  the  whole  month.  These  fast  days,  however,  from  pious  motives,  are 
annually  increased  by  at  least  five  days.  Should  fasts  fall  together,  they 
keep  the  longer  one,  and  transfer  the  smaller  by  distributing  its  days 
over  other  months.  Whenever  long  fasts  are  ended,  the  first  dishes  of  meat 
come  dressed  from  the  apartments  of  Maryam  Makani,  next  from  the  other 
begums,  the  princes,  and  the  principal  nobility. 

In  this  department  nobles,  ahadis,  and  other  military,  are  employed. 
The  pay  of  a foot  soldier  varies  from  100  to  400  dams. 


ATN  27. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  ARTICLES. 

The  prices  of  course  vary,  as  on  marches,  or  during  the  rains,  and  for 
other  reasons ; but  I shall  give  here  the  average  prices  for  the  information 
of  future  enquirers. 

A.  The  spring  harvest. 

Wheat,  per  man, 12  tf.  Linseed,  per  man,  10  d. 

K&bul  gram,  do 1 6 d.  Safflower  (carthamus),  do. . . 8 d. 

Black  gram,  do 8 d.  Fenugreek,  do 10  d. 

Lentils,  do 12  d.  Peas,  do 6 d. 

Barley,  do 8 d.  Mustardseed,  do 12  d. 

Millet,  do 6 c?.  Kewu,  do 7 d. 

B.  The  autumnal  harvest. 

Mushkin  paddy,  per  man,  . . 1 1 0 <?.  Dewzirah  rice,  do 90  d. 

Sadah  paddy,  do 100  d.  Jinjin  rico,  do 80  d. 

Suk’hd&s  rice,  do 100  d.  Dakah  (?)  rice,  do 50  d. 

Diinahpars&d  rice,  do 90  d.  Zirhi  rice,  do 40  d. 

Sfonzlrah  rice,  do 90  d.  Sdt’hf  rice,  do 20  d. 

Shakarchini  rice,  do 90  d.  Mung  (black  gram)  do 18  c?. 


1 Akbar  was  bom  on  the  fifth  of  Rajab 
A.  H.  949,  a Sunday,  This  corresponds 
to  the  15th  October,  1542.  The  Mondays 
of  the  month  of  Rajab  were  observed  as 
lasts,  because  the  Sundays  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  last  days.  The 


members  of  the  Divine  Faith  fasted 
likewise  during  the  month  of  their  birth. 

* February — March  ; vide  the  first  Ain 
of  the  third  book  ; Ah  an  corresponds  to 
October — November. 
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Mash  (a  kind  of  vetch) ptr  man , 

Mot’h  (do.),  do 

White  sesame,  do 

Black  sesame,  do 

Lobiya  (a  king  of  bean),  do. 
Juwari  (a  kind  of  millet),  do. 


16  d.  Lahdarah,  do 

12  d.  Kodram,  do 

20  d.  Kuri,  do 

19  d.  Shamakh(Hind.&a;iMww£),do. 
12  d.  Gal  (Hind.  Kangni ),  do,  . . . . 
10  d.  Millet  (Hind,  ch’inah ),  do.  . . 


Mung  dal,  per  man} 18  d.  Lentils,  per  mant 

Nukhud  dal,  do 1 6$  d.  Mot’h  dal,  do.  . 


Wheat  flour,  per  man , 

Do.  coarse,  do 

Fennel,  per  man9  

Spinach,  do 

Mint,  do 

Onions,  do 

Garlic,  do 

Turnips,  do 

Cabbage,  per  ser9 

Kankachhu,  from  Kashmir,  do. 

Dunwr&u,  do 

Shaqaqul  (wild  carrot),  do.  . . 


22  d.  Nukhud  flour,  per  manf  .... 

15  d.  Barley  flour,  do 

C.  Vegetables. 

1 0 d.  Garlic  flowers,  per  sb9  .... 

16  d.  Upalhak,  (from  Kashmir)  do. 

40  d.  Jitu,  do 

6 d.  Ginger,  do 

40  d.  Pol,  do 

21  d.  Kachndrbuds,  do 

1 d.  Chuka  (sorrel),  do 

4 d.  Bat’hwah,  do 

2 d.  Ratsakd,  do 

3 d.  Chaulai,  do 


D.  Living 

Dashmandi  sheep,  per  head , . . 6| 

Afghan  sheep,  1st  kind,  do.  2 

Do.,  2d  kind,  do 1 J 

Do.,  3d  kind,  do 1J 

Kashmir  sheep,  do 1| 

Hindustani  sheep,  do H 

Barbari  goat,  1st  kind,  do.  . . 1 

Do.,  2d  kind,  do J 

Mutton,  per  man}  65 

Goat,  do 54 

Geese,  per  heady 20 


animals  and  meats. 

R.  Duck,  per  heady 

R.  Tughdari  (bustard),  do 

R.  Kulang  (heron),  do 

R.  J arz  (a  kind  of  bustard),  do. 
R.  Durraj  (black  patridge),  do. 

R.  Kabg,  (partridge),  do 

R.  Budanah,  do 

R.  Lawah,  do 

d.  Karwanak  (stone  curlew),  do. 

d.  F&khtah,  (ringdove),  do 

d. 


E.  Buttery  Sugarf  Sfc. 


G’hi,  per  man,  105  d.  Befined  sugar,  per  sert  .... 

Oil,  do 80  d.  White  sugar  candy,  do 

Milk,  do.  25  d.  White  sugar,  per  many  .... 

Curds,  do 18  d.  Brown  sugar,  do 


8 d. 

7 d. 

7 d. 

6 d. 

8 d. 

8 d. 

16  d. 
12  d . 

22  d. 
11  d. 

1 d. 

1 d. 

3 d. 

2 \d. 
1 d. 
id. 

id. 

id. 

1 d. 
id. 

1 R. 
20  d. 
20  d. 
18  d. 
3d. 

20  d. 

1 d. 

1 d. 
20  d. 

4 d. 


6 d. 
51  d. 
128  d. 
56  d. 
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F.  . 

Spices. 

Saffron,  per  sSr} 

. . . 400  d. 

Aniseed,  per  ser 

2 d. 

Cloves,  do 

...  60  d. 

Turmeric  (Hind,  haldi)  do. . . 

10  d. 

Cardamums,  do 

...  52  d. 

Coriander  seed,  do 

3 d. 

Round  pepper,  do 

...  17  d. 

Siy&hd£nah(Hind.^/tftttt/Y),do. 

1 \d. 

Long  pepper,  do 

...  16  d. 

Assafoetida,  do 

2 d. 

Dry  ginger,  do 

...  4 d. 

Sweet  fennel,  do 

1 d. 

Fresh  do.,  do 

...  2 id. 

Cinnamon,  do 

40  d. 

Cummin  seed,  do 

2d. 

Salt,  per  man 

16  d. 

G.  Pickles. 

Sour  limes,  per  str, 

Pickled  quinces,  per  s&r, .... 

9 d. 

Lemon-juice,  do 

5 d. 

Do.  garlic,  do 

1 d. 

5 d. 

"Pin  nniATi  q /1a 

id. 

if  111U  YlllUgCtl  j • 

Sugarcane  vinegar,  do.  . 

...  Id. 

Do.  b&dinjan  (egg-plant,)  do. 

1 d. 

Pickled  ashtarghar,  do.  . 

8 d. 

Do.  raisins  & munaqqa,  do. 

8 d. 

Mangoes  in  oil,  do 

2d. 

3 

p 

§ 

3- 

a 

ET 

cl. 

0 

2 d. 

Do.  in  vinegar,  do.  . . . . . 

...  2d. 

7 ........ 

Do.  peaches,  do 

1 d. 

Lemons  in  oil,  do 

2d. 

Do.  sahajnah(horse-raddish), 

1 d. 

Do.  in  vinegar,  do 

2d. 

Do.  kanlbuds  (capparis),  do. 

i d. 

Do.  in  salt,  do 

...  u*. 

Do.  kanTberries,  do 

id. 

Do.  in  lemon-juice, do.  . . . 

3d. 

Do.  suran,  do 

1 d. 

Pickled  ginger, 

...  2 id. 

Do.  mustard,  

id. 

Adarshdkh,  do 

...  2 id. 

Do.  tori  (a  kind  of  cucumber,) 

id. 

Turnips  in  vinegar,  do.  . 

Id. 

Do.  cucumbers,  do 

i d. 

Pickled  carrots,  do 

...  id. 

Do.  badrang,  (gourd)  do.  . . 

id. 

Do.  bamboo,  do.  ....... 

4 d. 

Do.  kachalu,  do 

i d. 

Do.  apples,  do 

8 d. 

Do.  raddishes,  do 

id. 

AFN  28. 

THE  FRUITERY. 

His  Majesty  looks  upon  fruits  as  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  the 
Creator,  and  pays  much  attention  to  them.  The  horticulturists  of  Trdn  and 
Turan  have,  therefore,  settled  here,  and  the  cultivation  of  trees  is  in  a 
flourishing  state.  Melons  and  grapes  have  become  very  plentiful  and 
excellent ; and  water-melons,  peaches,  almonds,  pistachios,  pomegranates, 
&c.,  are  everywhere  to  be  found.  Ever  since  the  conquest  of  K&bul,  Qandahar, 
and  Kashmir,  loads  of  fruits  are  imported ; throughout  the  whole  year  the  stores 
of  the  dealers  are  full,  and  the  b&zars  well  supplied.  Muskmelons  come  in 
season,  in  Hindustan,  in  the  month  of  Farwardin  (February — March),  and 
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are  plenty  in  Urdlbihisht  (March — April).  They  are  delicious,  tender,  opening, 
sweet  smelling,  especially  the  kinds  called  ndshp&ti,  babdshaikhi,  ' allshirt , 
alchahy  burg  % nai ’,  dud  i chir&gh , Sfc.  They  continue  in  season  for  two  months 
longer.  In  the  beginning  of  Shariwar,  (August)  they  come  from  Kashmir,  and 
before  they  are  out  of  season,  plenty  are  brought  from  K&bul ; during  the 
month  of  Afar  (November)  they  are  imported  by  the  caravans  from 
Badakhsh&n,  and  continue  to  be  had  during  Dai  (December.)  When  they  are 
in  season  in  Zabulist&n,  good  ones  are  also  obtainable  in  the  Panj6b  ; and  in 
Bhakkar  and  its  vicinity  they  are  plentiful  in  season,  except  during  the 
forty  cold  days  of  winter.  Various  kinds  of  grapes  are  here  to  be  had  from 
Khurdad  (May)  to  Amurddd  (July),  whilst  the  markets  are  stocked  with 
Kashmir  grapes  during  Shahriwar.  Eight  sers  of  grapes  sell  in  Kashmir 
at  one  d&m,  and  the  cost  of  the  transport  is  two  rupees  per  man.  The 
Kashmirians  bring  them  on  their  backs  in  conical  baskets,  which  look  very 
curious.  From  Mihr  (September)  till  Urdibihisht  grapes  come  from  Kabul,  to- 
gether with  cherries,1  which  his  Majesty  calls  shdhdlu,  seedless  pomegranates, 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  guavas,  peaches,  apricots,  girdalus,  and  dluchas,  &e., 
many  of  which  fruits  grow  also  in  Hindustan.  From  Samarqand  even  they 
bring  melons,  pears,  and  apples. 

Whenever  his  Majesty  wishes  to  take  wine,  opium,  or  kuknar  (he  calls 
the  latter  sabras),  the  servants  in  charge  place  before  him  stands  of  fruits  ; 
he  eats  a little,  but  most  is  distributed.  The  fruits  are  marked  according 
to  their  degree  of  excellence  : melons  of  the  first  quality  are  marked  with 
a line  drawn  round  the  top ; those  of  the  second,  with  two  lines  ; and  so  on. 

In  this  department  Mansabd&rs,  Ahadis,  and  other  soldiers  are  employed ; 
the  pay  of  a foot  soldier  varies  from  140  to  100  d. 

The  following  tables  contain  particulars  regarding  the  names,  seasons, 
taste,  and  prices,  of  various  fruits. 

A.  Tar  dm  Fruits. 


Arhang9  melons,  1st  quality,  @ 2J  R.  Kibul  and  European  apples,  5 to 


Do.,  2nd  and  3rd  do.,  @ 1 to 

2JJ?. 

10  for 

...  1 R. 

K&bul  melons,  1st  do.,  @ 1 to  1£  R. 

Kashmir  grapes,  per  many . . . 

. 108  d. 

Do.,  2d  do.,  @ £ to 

. .1  R. 

Dates,  per  siry 

...10  d. 

Do.,  3rd  do.,  @ £ to 

Raisins,  do 

. . . 9 d. 

Samarqand  apples,  7 to  15  for  1 R . 

Abjosh  (large  raisins),  do.. , 

...  9 d. 

Quinces,  10  to  30  for 

. .1  R. 

Plums,  do., 

...  8 d. 

Guavas,  10  to  100  for 

..1  R. 

Khub£m(dried  apricots ),per  sir,  8 d. 

Pomegranates,  per  many  6£  to  15  R. 

Qandah&r  dry  grapes,  do.,  , 

. . Id. 

1 The  original  has  a word  kilds,  which  I It  may  ho  cerrmis. 
is  not  to  be  found  in  our  dictionaries.  | 9 A town  in  iiadakhshau. 
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Figs,  per  sir, 

....  Id. 

Chilghuzah  nuts,  per  ser}  . . 

. . 8 d. 

Munaqqa,  do 

....  6 id. 

Sinjid  (jujubes),  do 

..  d. 

Jujubes,  do 

3 id. 

Pistachios,  do 

. . 6 d. 

Almonds,  without  the  shell,  do.  28  d. 

Jauz  (nuts),  do 

..  4 id. 

Do.,  with  do.,  do 

11  d. 

Filberts,  do 

..  3d. 

PistachioB,  do 

....  9 d. 

Hazel  nuts,  do 

. . 2i  d. 

B. 

The  sweet  fruits  of  Hindustan. 

Mangoes,  per  hundred , up  to  . 40  d. 

Usird, 

« 

Pineapples,  one  for  . . . . 

....  4 d. 

Dates,  per  sir , 

..  4 d. 

Oranges,  two  for 

....  Id. 

Anguhal,  

* 

Sugarcanes,  two  for  . . . . 

Id. 

Del&,  do 

. . Id. 

Jackfruits,  two  for  . . . . 

....  Id. 

Gulah,  

« 

Plantains,  do 

....  Id. 

Bholsari,  per  sir , 

..  4 d. 

Ber,  per  sir,  

Tarkul,  two  for 

. . Id. 

Pomegranates, man,  80  to  100  d. 

Panidlah,  per  sir,  

..  2d. 

Guavas,  two  for 

Lahsaurah,  do 

..  Id. 

Figs,  per  sir, 

....  Id. 

Gumbhf,  do 

..  4 d. 

Mulberry,  do 

....  2d. 

Karahrf, 

. . 4 d. 

Custard  apples,1  one  for 

....  Id. 

Tarri, 

* 

Melons,  per  man,  

40  d. 

Bangah,  two  for  

..  Id. 

Water  melons,  one 

. 2 to  10  d. 

Gular,  per  sir,  

..  2d. 

K’himi,  per  sir, 

....  4 d. 

Pflu,  do 

..  2d. 

Mahuwd,  do 

....  Id. 

Barautah,  

« 

Dep’hal,  do 

....  4 d. 

Piy&r,  do 

Tendu,  do 

2d. 

Mulberries  and  gulars  are  in  season  during  spring;  pine  apples,  oranges, 
sugarcane,  bers,  itsirds,  bholsarfs,  gumbhis,  dep’hals  during  winter ; jackfruits, 
tarkuls,  figs,  melons,  labsauras,  karahris,  mahuwas,  tendus,  pilus,  barautahs, 
during  summer  ; and  mangoes,  plantains,  dates,  delas,  gulahs,  pomegranates, 
guavas,  watermelons,  pani6las,  bangabs,  k’himis,  piy&rs,  during  the  rains. 


C.  Dried  Fruits. 


Cocoanuts,  one  for  .... 

....  4 d. 

Mak’hand,  per  sir, 

....  4 d . 

Dry  Dates,  per  sir,  .... 

....  6 d. 

Supy&ri,  do 

8 d. 

Walnuts,  do 

Kaulgattah,  do.  ...... 

....  2d. 

Chiraunchf,  do 

....  4 d. 

Dates,  walnuts,  chiraunchis,  and  kaulgattahs  are  in  season  during 
summer , and  cocoanuts,  mak’h&n&s  and  supy&ris,  during  winter. 


1 The  original  gays  that  custard  apples  I This  seems  a mistake  of  the  MSS.  The 
are  to  be  had  throughout  the  whole  year.  | remark  suits  the  next  fruit  (melons). 

* The  Original  does  not  mention  the  price. 
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Palwal,  per  sir, 

D.  Vegetables. 

2d. 

Gourd,  one 

2d. 

B&dinj6n,  per  sir, 

Id. 

Turai,  do 

Id. 

Kandurl,  do 

3d. 

Senb,  do 

2d. 

Pet’h,  do 

2d. 

TCnrilft}^  do 

....  1 \d.  S&lf, 

* 

Kakurah,  do 

Surans  and  s&ilis  are  in  season  during  summer ; palwals,  gourds,  turai  s, 

kach&lus,  chachind&s,  kanduris,  sdnbs,  pet’hs,  karilahs,  kakurahs,  and 

sing’h&rahs  during  the 

rains ; and  carrots,  s&laks,  pind&lus, 

and  kaserus, 

during  winter . B&dinj&ns  are  to  be  had  throughout  the  year. 

- 

E.  Sour  Fruits. 

Limes,  four  up  to 

....  1 d.  G’li6p, 

♦ 

Amalbet,  do 

8 d. 

Galgal,  two  up  to  

2d. 

Limes  and  fcnwlahs 

are  to  be  had  in  summer,  the  others  during  the 

rains. 

Ambili,  per  sir, 

F.  Fruits  somewhat  acid. 

Id. 

Badhal,  one  for 

. . . . . 1 d T^6nku,  ....  i .......  . 

* 

Kamrak,  four  up  to  . . . 

id. 

Ndrangf,  two  up  to  ... 

Id. 

Mountain  grapes, 

* 

J4man,  per  sir,  

Id. 

PhAlsah,  do 

* 

Karaunda,  do 

Id. 

Kamraks  and.  n&rangfs  are  in  season  during  winter ; ambiKs,  badbals, 
mountain-grapes,  p’h&lsas,  labbiras,  during  Hummer ; and  kaits,  p&kars, 
karnas,  jfcmans,  karaundas,  jhanbhiris,  during  the  rains. 

The  fruits  of  Hindustan  are  either  sweet,  or  subacid,  or  sour ; each  kind 
is  numerous.  Some  fruits  also  taste  well  when  dry ; others  as  above 
described  are  used  when  cooked.  I shall  give  now  a few  details. 

'The  Mangoe.  The  Persians  call  this  fruit  Naghzak , as  appears  from  a 
verse  of  Khusrau.1  This  fruit  is  unrivalled  in  colour,  smell,  and  taste ; and  some 
of  the  gourmands  of  Tdr&n  and  Tr&n  place  it  above  muskmelons  and  grapes. 

1 Tide  the  fourth  note  on  p.  75  of  my  | text  edition. 

# The  Original  does  not  mention  the  price. 
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In  simp-  it  resembles  an  apricot,  or  a quince,  or  n pear,  or  a melon,  and 
weighs  oven  one  ser  and  upwards.  There  are  green,  yellow,  red,  variegated, 
sweet,  and  subacid  mangoes.  The  tree  looks  well,  especially  when  young  ; 
it  is  larger  than  a nut  tree,  and  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  willow,  but  aro 
larger.  The  new  leaves  appear  soon  after  tho  fall  of  the  old  ones  in  autumn* 
and  look  green  and  yellow,  orange,  peach-coloured,  and  bright  red.  The 
(lower  which  opens  in  spring,  resembles  that  of  the  vine,  has  a good  smell, 
and  looks  very  curious.  About  a month  after  the  leaves  have  made  their 
appearance,  the  fruit  is  sour,  and  is  used  for  preserves  and  pickles.  It 
improves  the  taste  of  qah/ahs  (p.  61.)  as  long  as  the  stone  has  not  become  hard. 
If  a fruit  gets  injured  whilst  on  the  tree,  its  good  smell  will  increase.  Such 
mangoes  are  called  koihU.  The  fruit  is  generally  taken  down  when  unripe, 
and  kept  in  a particular  manner.  Mangoes  ripened  in  this  manner  are  much 
finer.  They  mostly  commence  to  ripen  during  summer,  and  are  fit  to  be  eaten 
during  tla»  rains  ; others  commence  in  the  rainy  season,  and  are  ripe  in  the 
beginning  of  winter:  the  latter  are  called  Bhadi  t/yah . Some  trees  bloom 
and  yield  fruit  the  whole  year  ; but  this  is  rare.  Others  commence  to  ripen, 
although  they  look  unripe;  they  must  be  quickly  taken  dowu ; else  the 
sweetness  would  produce  worms.  Mangoes  are  to  bo  found  every  where  in 
India,  especially  in  IJengal,  Gujrat,  Malwah,  Khandesli,  and  the  Dekhan. 
They  are  rarer  in  the  Punjab,  whore  their  cultivation  lias,  however,  increased, 
since  his  Majesty  made  Labor  his  capital.  A young  tree  will  bear  fruit  after 
four  years.  They  put  also  milk  and  treacle  round  about  the  tree,  which 
makes  the  fruits  sweeter.  Some  trees  yield  in  one  year  a rich  harvest,  and 
loss  iu  the  next : others  yield  for  one  year  no  fruit  at  all.  When  people  eat 
a great  deal  of  mangoes,  they  may  promote  digestion  by  partaking  of  milk 
with  the  kernels  of  tho  mangoe  stones.  The  kernels  of  old  stones  aro  subacid, 
and  taste  well : when  two  or  three  years  old,  they  are  used  as  medicine. 
If  a half  ripe  mangoo,  together  with  its  stalk  to  a length  of  about  two  fingers, 
be  taken  from  the  tree,  and  the  broken  end  of  its  stalk  be  closed  with  warm 
wax,  and  kept  in  butter,  or  honey,  tho  fruit  will  retain  its  taste  for  two  or 
three  months,  whilst  the  colour  will  remain  even  for  a year. 

Pineapples1  are  also  called  KaVhal  i Safari,  or  the  jackfruits  for  travels, 
because  young  plants,  put  into  a vessel,  may  bo  taken  on  travels,  and 
will  yield  fruits.  In  colour  and  shape  they  resemble  an  oblong  orange ; 
and  in  taste  and  smell,  a mangoe.  Tho  plant  is  about  a yard  long,  and  its 
leaves  have  the  shape  of  a hand.  Tho  edges  of  the  leaves  are  like  a saw. 
Tho  fruit  forms  at  the  end  of  the  stalk,  and  has  a few  leaves  on  its  top. 
When  the  fruit  is  plucked,  they  cut  out  these  leaves,  soparato  them,  and 


1 Jahangir  in  his  Memoirs  (Toozulc  i that  the  pineapples,  at  his  time,  came  from 

Jaltdn<n  n , ed.  Say y id  Alim. ul,  p.  3,)  states  tin*  harbour  towns  held  l»y  the  Portuguese 
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put  them  singly  into  the  ground  : they  are  the  seedlings.  Each  plant  bears 
only  once,  and  one  fruit  only. 

Oranges  have  the  colour  of  saffron,  and  the  shape  of  quinces.  They 
belong  to  the  best  fruits  to  be  had  in  Hindustan.  The  tree  resembles  the 
lime  tree ; its  flower  has  a weak,  but  fine  smell. 

Sugarcane,  which  the  Persians  call  Naishakar,  is  of  various  kinds ; 
one  species  is  so  tender  and  so  full  of  juice,  that  a sparrow  can  make 
it  flow  out  by  pecking  it;  and  it  would  break  to  pieces,  if  let  fall. 
Sngarcane  is  either  soft,  or  hard.  The  latter  is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
brown  sugarcandy,  common  sugar,  white  candy,  and  refined  sugar,  and 
thus  becomes  useful  for  all  kinds  of  sweetmeats.  It  is  cultivated  as  follows. 
They  put  some  healthy  sugarcane  in  a cool  place,  and  sprinkle  it  daily  with 
water.  When  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  they  cut  off  pieces,  a 
cubit  and  upwards  in  length,  put  them  into  soft  ground,  and  cover  them  up 
with  earth.  The  harder  the  sugarcane  is,  the  deeper  they  put  it.  Constant 
irrigation  is  required.  After  seven  or  eight  months  it  will  come  up. 

8ugarcane  is  also  used  for  the  preparation  of  intoxicating  liquor,  but 
brown  sugar  is  better  for  this  purpose.  There  are  various  kinds  of  preparing 
it.  One  way  is  as  follows.  They  pound  Bab  id  bark,  mixing  it  at  the  rate 
of  ten  sere  to  one  man  of  sugarcane,  and  put  three  times  as  much  water 
over  it.  Then  they  take  large  jars,  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  put  them 
into  the  ground,  surrounding  them  with  dry  horse-dung.  From  seven  to  ten 
days  are  required  to  produce  fermentation.  It  is  a sign  of  perfection,  when 
it  has  a sweet,  but  astringent  taste.  When  the  liquor  is  to  be  strong,  they 
again  put  to  the  mixture  some  brown  sugar,  and  sometimes  even  drugs  and 
perfumes,  as  ambergis,  camphor,  &c.  They  let  also  meat  dissolve  in  it. 
This  beverage  when  strained,  may  be  used,  but  it  is  mostly  employed  for 
the  preparation  of  arrack. 

They  have  several  methods  of  distilling  it ; first,  they  put  the  above 
liquor  into  brass  vessels,  in  the  interior  of  which  a cup  is  put,  so  as  not  to 
shake,  nor  must  the  liquid  flow  into  it.  The  vessels  are  then  covered  with 
inverted  lids  which  are  fastened  with  clay.  After  pouring  cold  water  on  tho 
lids,  they  kindle  the  fire,  changing  the  water  as  often  as  it  gets  warm.  As 
soon  as  the  vapour  inside  reaches  the  cold  lid,  it  condenses,  and  falls  as  arrack 
into  the  cup.  Secondly , they  close  the  same  vessel  with  an  earthen  pot, 
fastened  in  the  same  manner  with  clay,  and  fix  to  it  two  pipes,  the  free  ends 
of  which  have  each  a jar  attached  to  them,  which  stands  in  cold  water.  The 
vapour  through  the  pipes  will  enter  tho  jars,  and  condense.  Thirdly,  they 
fill  an  earthen  vessel  with  the  above  mentioned  liquor,  and  fasten  to  it 
a huge  spoon  with  a hollow  handle.  The  end  of  the  handle  they  attach 
to  a pipe,  which  leads  into  a jar.  Tho  vessel  is  covered  w ith  a lid,  which  is 
kept  full  with  cold  w ater.  The  arrack,  when  condensed,  flows  through  tho 
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spoon  into  the  jar.  Some  distil  the  arrack  twice,  when  it  is  called  Dudtashah , 
or  twice  burned.  It  is  very  strong.  If  you  wet  your  hands  with  it,  and 
hold  them  near  the  fire,  the  spirit  will  burn  in  flames  of  different  colours, 
without  injuring  the  hands.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  a vessel,  containing 
arrack,  is  set  on  fire,  you  cannot  put  it  out  by  any  means  ; but  if  you  cover 
the  vessel,  the  fire  gets  at  once  extinguished. 

The  Jackfruit  has  the  shape  of  a black  pudding,  looks  greenish,  and  is 
sometimes  a yard  long,  and  half  a yard  broad.  When  small,  it  resembles 
a water  melon ; its  peel  is  full  of  thorns.  It  grows  out  of  the  branches,  the 
trunk,  and  the  roots.  Those  that  grow  below  the  ground  are  sweetest. 
On  opening  you  see  round  clusters,  so  viscous,  that  the  fingers  stick 
together,  when  you  take  them  out.  The  tree  looks  like  a nut  tree,  but  is 
somewhat  bigger,  and  has  larger  leaves.  The  flower,  like  the  fruit,  has  a 
good  smell.  The  fruits  are  also  taken  down,  when  unripe.  They  then  apply 
chalk,  &c.,  when  the  fruits  will  get  ripe. 

The  Plantain  tree  looks  straight  like  a spear  ; the  leaves  come  out  of  the 
trunk  thick  and  soft,  and  resemble  an  unsewn  plaited  sleeve,  but  are  much 
larger  and  wider.  Out  of  the  middle  rises  something  looking  like  a spindle, 
of  a lilac  colour ; this  is  the  bud.  The  fruit  consists  of  a cluster  of  seventy  to 
eighty  plantains.  In  shape  they  resemble  small  cucumbers ; the  peel  is 
easily  removed.  As  plantains  are  very  heavy,  you  cannot  eat  many.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  plantains.  The  plant  is  every  year  cut  down,  and  a 
stump  only  is  left  of  it : if  this  is  not  done,  it  will  no  longer  bear  fruit.  The 
vulgar  believe  that  the  plantain  tree  yields  camphor,  but  this  is  wrong  ; 
for  the  camphor  tree,  as  shall  be  hereafter  explained,  is  a different  tree, 
although  it  has  the  same  name.  They  also  say  that  pearls  originate  in  plan- 
tain trees, — another  statement  upon  which  the  light  of  truth  does  not  shine. 

The  Mahuwd  tree  resembles  the  mangoe  tree ; its  wood  is  used  for 
building  purposes.  The  fruit,  which  is  also  called  Qxlaundah , yields  an 
intoxicating  liquor. 

The  Bhdhiri  tree  is  large  and  handsome the  fruit  has  an  orange 
colour,  and  resembles  jujubes. 

The  Tarkul  tree,  and  its  fruit,  resemble  the  cocoanut  palm  and  its  fruit. 
When  the  stalk  of  a new  leaf  comes  out  of  a branch,  they  cut  off  its  end, 
and  hang  a vessel  to  it,  to  receive  the  out-flowing  juice.  The  vessel  will  fill 
twice  or  three  times  a day.  The  juice  is  called  tdrx ; when  fresh  it  is  sweet ; 
when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  turns  subacid,  and  is  inebriating. 

The  Panidlah  fruit  resembles  the  Zarddlu ; and  its  tree,  the  lime  tree  ; 
the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  willow.  When  unripe,  the  fruit  is  green  ; 
and  red,  when  ripe. 


1 The  text  has  here  a few  words  the  | meaning  of  which  I do  not  understand. 
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The  Gumbhi  has  a stem  the  branches  of  which  are  like  creepers ; its 
leaves  and  fruits,  as  those  of  the  kundr , .come  from  below  the  roots. 

The  Tarrl  forms  at  the  root ; it  grows  mostly  in  the  mountains,  and 
weighs  a man,  more  or  less,  when  the  creeper  is  a year  old ; and  two,  when 
two  years  old.  It  looks  like  a millstone.  When  older,  it  grows  larger  according 
to  the  same  proportion.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  water  melon. 

The  Piydr  is  like  a small  grape  ; brownish  and  sweet.  The  inside  o^ 
the  kernel  is  like  butter,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  food  ; it  is  called 
Chiraunfi.  Its  tree  is  about  a yard  high. 

The  Cocoanut  is  called  by  the  Persians  Jam  i Kindi ; the  tree  resembles 
the  date  tree,  but  is  larger  ; its  wood,  however,  looks  better,  and  the  leaves 
are  larger.  The  tree  bears  fruit  throughout  the  whole  year  ; they  get  ripe 
in  three  months.  They  are  also  taken  down,  when  unripe  and  green,  and 
kept  for  some  time.  Their  inside  contains  a cup  full  of  milk-like  juice,  which 
tastes  well,  and  is  very  often  drunk  in  summer,  mixed  with  sugar.  When 
ripe  the  fruit  looks  brown.  The  juice  has  now  become  solid,  and  gets  black 
when  mixed  with  butter  ; it  is  sweet  and  greasy.  When  eaten  with  pdn- 
leaves,  it  makes  the  tongue  soft  and  fresh.  The  shell  is  used  for  spoons, 
cups,  and  ghichaks  (a  kind  of  violin).  There  are  nuts  having  four,  three,  two, 
and  one,  holes  or  eyes ; each  kind  is  said  to  possess  certain  qualities,  the 
last  being  considered  the  best.  Another  kind  is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
an  antidote  against  poison.  The  nuts  weigh  sometimes  twelve  s6rs  and 
upwards.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  used  for  ropes ; the  large  ropes  used  on 
ships  are  made  of  it. 

Dates  are  called  in  Hindi  Pindk'hajur.  The  tree  has  a short  stem,  rising 
little  above  the  ground,  and  produces  from  four  to  five  hundred  fruits. 

The  Supyarl , or  betel  nut,  is  called  in  Persian  fii/al.  The  tree  is 
graceful,  and  slender  like  the  cypress.  The  wind  often  bends  it,  so  that  its 
crown  touches  the  ground  ; but  it  rises  up  again.  There  are  various  kinds. 
The  fruit  when  eaten  raw,  tastes  somewhat  like  an  almond,  but  gets  hard 
when  ripe.  They  eat  it  with  betel  leaves. 

The  Sing'hdrah  is  a triangular  fruit ; its  creeper  grows  in  tanks,  and 
the  fruit  is  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  eat  it  raw  or  roasted. 

The  Sdlak  grows  in  tanks  under  the  earth.  They  go  into  the  water 
and  dig  it  up. 

The  Pinddlu  is  reared  on  lattice  work,  and  grows  about  two  yards  high. 
Its  leaf  resembles  the  betel  leaf ; they  dig  up  the  root. 

The  Kastrii  grows  in  tanks.  When  the  water  gets  low,  they  take  it 
out  of  the  ground  and  eat  it,  raw  or  boiled. 

The  Sedl'i  root  is  long  and  conical ; the  plant  is  a creeper,  to  whose  root 
the  fruit  is  attached. 
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The  Orange  has  the  shape  of  an  egg.  One  kind  is  called  k dghazi. 
Between  the  peel  and  the  fruit  is  a thin  white  membrane.  The  fruit  is 
juicy,  and  tastes  well ; one  kind  is  to  be  had  throughout  the  whole  year. 

The  Amalbet  is  like  a lime,  and  very  sour.  If  you  put  a steel  needle 
into  this  fruit,  the  needle  in  a short  time  will  dissolve ; and  a white  shell 
when  put  into  its  juice,  will  soon  disappear. 

The  Kamd  resembles  an  apple,  and  appears  after  the  plant  has  reached 
the  third  year.  At  first  the*£ruit  is  green,  sour,  and  also  somewhat  bitter, 
but  turns  afterwards  yellow  and  bitter ; when  ripe  it  is  red  and  sweet. 
When  it  is  kept  long,  it  turns  green  again.  The  tree  looks  like  an  orange 
tree,  but  the  leaves  are  somewhat  broader,  and  the  buds  like  fine  arrows. 
The  flower  is  white,  and  has  four  petals  and  yellow  stamens.  It  has  a fine 
smell,  and  is  used  for  ambergis  ; but  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  describe  the 
process  of  the  manufacture. 

The  Betel  leaf  is  properly  speaking  a vegetable,  but  connoisseurs  call  it  an 
excellent  fruit.  Mir  Khusrau  of  Dihli  in  one  of  his  verses  says,  4 1 It  is  an 
excellent  fruit  like  the  flower  of  a garden,  the  finest  fruit  of  Hindust&n.”  The 
eating  of  the  leaf  renders  the  breath  agreeable,  and  repasts  odorous.  It 
strengthens  the  gums,  and  makes  the  hungry  satisfied,  and  the  satisfied 
hungry.  I shall  describe  some  of  the  various  kinds.  1.  The  leaf  called  Bilahri 
is  white  and  shining,  and  does  not  make  the  tongue  harsh  and  hard.  It  tastes 
best  of  all  kinds.  After  it  has  been  taken  away  from  the  creeper,  it  turns 
white,  with  some  care,  after  a month,  or  even  after  twenty  days,  when  greater 
efforts  are  made.  2.  The  Baker  loaf  is  white  with  spots,  and  full,  and  has 
hard  veins.  When  much  of  it  is  eaten,  the  tongue  gets  hard.  3.  The  Jaiswdr 
leaf  does  not  get  white,  and  is  profitably  sold  mixed  with  other  kinds.  4.  The 
Kapuri  leaf  is  yellowish,  hard,  and  full  of  veins,  but  has  a good  taste  and 
smell.  5.  The  Kapiirkdnt  leaf  is  yellowish-green,  and  pungent  like  pepper  ; 
it  smells  like  camphor.  You  could  not  eat  more  than  ten  leaves.  It  is  to  be 
had  at  Banfcras ; but  even  there  it  does  not  thrive  in  every  soil.  .6.  The 
Banghh  leaf  is  broad,  full,  hard,  plushy,  hot,  and  pungent. 

The  cultivation  is  as  follows.  In  the  month  of  Chait  (March — April), 
about  New-Year’s  time,  they  take  a part  of  a creeper  four  or  five  fingers 
long  with  Karhanj  leaves  on  it,  and  put  it  below  the  ground.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  days  after,  according  as  leaves  and  knots  form,  a new 
creeper  will  appear  from  a knot,  and  as  soon  as  another  knot  forms,  a leaf 
will  grow  up.  The  creepers  and  new  leaves  form  for  seven  months,  when 
the-  plant  ceases  to  grow.  No  creeper  has  more  than  thirty  leaves.  As  the 
plant  grows,  they  prop  it  with  canes,  and  cover  it,  on  the  top  and  the  sides, 
with  wood  and  straw,  so  as  to  rear  it  up  in  the  shade.  The  plant  requires 
continually  to  bo  watered,  except  during  the  rains.  Sometimes  they  put 
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milk,  sesame  oil  and  its  seeds  pressed  out,  about  the  plant.  There  are  seven 
kinds  of  leaves,  known  under  nine  names:  1.  The  Karhanj  leaf,  which 
they  separate  for  seedlings,  and  call  PM.  The  new  leaf  is  called  Gadautah . 
2.  The  Nauti  leaf.  3.  The  Bahuti  leaf.  4.  The  Chhlw  leaf.  5.  The 
AdkitUdd  leaf.  6.  The  Agahniyah  or  Liwdr  leaf.  7.  The  Karhanj  leaf 
itself.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gadautahy  the  leaves  are  taken  away  from 
the  creeper  when  a month  old.  The  last  kind  of  leaf  is  eaten  by  some ; 
others  keep  it  for  seedlings : they  consider  it  vety  excellent,  but  connoisseur « 
prefer  the  PM. 

A bundle  of  11,000  leaves  was  formerly  called  Lahdsahy  which  name  is 
now  given  to  a bundle  of  14,000.  Bundles  of  200  are  called  Dh6li  • a lahdsah 
is  made  up  of  dholis.  In  winter  they  turn  and  arrange  the  leaves  after  four 
or  five  days  ; in  summer  every  day.  From  5 to  25  leaves,  and  sometimes 
more,  are  placed  above  each  other,  and  adorned  in  various  ways.  They  also 
put  some  betelnut  and  kat'h1  on  one  leaf,  and  some  chalk*  paste  on  another, 
and  roll  them  up  : this  is  called  a bbrah.  Some  put  camphor  and  musk  into 
it,  and  tie  both  leaves  with  a silk  thread.  Others  put  single  leaves  on  plates, 
and  use  them  thus.  They  are  also  prepared  as  a dish. 


AT N 29. 

ON  FLAVOURS. 

As  I have  mentioned  various  kinds  of  food,  I shall  also  say  something  on 
flavours.  Heat  renders  pungent  that  which  is  agreeable,  bitter  that  which 
is  greasy,  and  brackish  that  which  has  the  proper  flavour ; cold  makes  the  first 
add,  the  second  astringent,  and  the  third  tart.  Astringency  when  affecting 
the  tongue  merely  is  called  in  Arabic  qabz  ; and  yuf{i<;aty  when  affecting  the 
whole  frame.  A moderate  temperature  renders  the  first  quality  greasy,  the 
second  sweet,  and  the  last  tasteless.  These  are  the  fundamental  flavours. 
Others  count  four,  vi%.y  the  sweet,  the  bitter,  the  acid,  the  brackish.  The 
flavours  produced  by  combinations  is  endless  ; some  have  however  names,  e.  g.y 
bashd'at  is  a bitter  and  tart  flavour,  and  zuyuqah  a combination  of  the  brackish 
and  the  bitter. 


ATN  30. 

ON  PERFUMES. 

JTift  Majesty  is  very  fond  of  perfumes,  and  encourages  this  department 
from  religious  motives.  The  court-hall  is  continually  scented  with  ambergis, 
aloewood,  and  compositions  according  to  ancient  recipes,  or  mixtures  invented 


1 An  astringent  vegetable  extract  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  India  with  the  leaf. 
It  looks  brown,  and  stains  the  tongue  and 

10 


the  gums  red. 

* In  Persian  chunah ; but  Anglo-Iudice, 
chundm. 


r 
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by  his  Majesty ; and  incense  is  daily  burnt  in  gold  and  silver  censers  of 
various  shapes,  whilst  sweet-smelling  flowers  are  used  in  large  quantities. 
Oils  are  also  extracted  from  flowers,  and  used  for  the  skin  and  the  hair.  I 
shall  give  a few  recipes. 

1.  Santuk  is  used  for  keeping  the  skin  fresh:  1£  tolahs  Civet;  1 t. 
Chute ak  ;a  2 mdshahs  ChambUi  essence  ; 2 bottles  of  rose-water.  2.  Argajah , 
i 8.  sandel  wood ; 2 t.  Iksir  and  Mid ; 3 t.  Chuwah  ; 1 t.  violet  root,  and  gehlah 
(the  seed  of  a plant) ; £ m.  eamphor ; 1 1 bottles  of  rose-water.  It  is  used  in 
summer  for  keeping  the  skin  cool.  3.  Gulkdmah . Pound  together  1 t.  best 
Ambergis  ; £ t.  Lddan  ; 2 t.  best  musk  ; 4 t.  wood  of  aloes,  and  8 t.  Iksir  i 
*ab£r ; and  put  it  into  a porcelain  vessel,  mix  with  it  a ser  of  the  juice  of  the 
flower  called  Gul  l surkh , and  expose  it  to  the  sun,  till  it  dries  up.  Wet  it  in 
the  evening  with  rose-water  and  with  the  extract  of  the  flower  called  Bahdr , 
and  pound  it  again  on  Samdq  stone.  Let  it  stand  for  ten  days,  mix  it  with  the 
juice  of  the  flower  called  Bahdr  i Naranj ’,  and  let  it  dry.  During  the  next 
twenty  days,  add  occasionally  some  juice  of  the  black  Raihdn  (also  called 
black  Ndzbui).  A part  of  this  mixture  is  added  to  the  preceding.  4.  Ruhajzd, 
5 8.  Aloewood ; 1£  8.  Sandelwood;  1£  s.  L&dan ; Iksir,  Lub£n,  Dhup  (a 
root  brought  from  Kashmir),  3£  t.  of  each  ; 20  t.  violet  root ; 10  t.  Ushndh, 
called  in  Hind.  Chharilah.  Press  till  it  gets  tenacious  like  syrup.  To  be 
made  into  cakes  with  four  bottles  of  rose-water.  It  is  burnt  in  censers, 
and  smells  very  fine.  5.  Opatnah  is  a scented  soap.  2$  8.  L&dan;  1J  s. 
5 d.  Aloewood  ; the  same  quantity  of  Bahar  i N&ranj,  and  1£  a.  of  its  bark  ; 
1 8.  10  d.  Sandelwood  ; 1 8.  5 d.  Sunibul  uftib,  called  in  Hind.  Chhar  ; the 
same  quantity  of  Ushnah ; 38£  t . musk ; 1 8.  4 t.  pdchah  leaves ; 36  t . 
apples ; 1 1 t.  Su’d,  called  in  Hind.  Mdtfh  ; 5 d.  violet  root ; 1 t.  2 m.  Dhup  ; 
1 h t.  Ikankl  (a  kind  of  grass) ; the  same  quantity  of  Zurumb&d,  called  in 
Hind.  Jcachhrj  (zerumbet);  1 t.  2 m.  Lubdn;  106  bottles  of  rose-water;  5 
bottles  of  extract  of  Bah&r.  Pound  the  whole,  sift  it,  and  boil  slowly  in  rose- 
water. When  it  has  become  less  moist,  let  it  dry.  6.  ’ Abtrmdyah }*  4 d. 
Aloewood;  2 d.  Sandelwood;  1 d.  violet  root;  3 d.  Sumbulutti'b;  3 d. 
Duwalak  ; 4 t.  musk  of  Khatd  (Cathay) ; 2%  d.  L&dan  ; 7£  d.  Bah&r  i Naranj. 
Pound,  and  sift,  boil  over  a slow  fire  in  10  bottles  of  rose-water,  and  put  it 
into  the  shade  to  dry.  7.  Kishtah,  24  t.  Aloewood  ; 6£  Ladan,  Lub&n,  and 
Sandelwood ; Iksir  and  Dhup,  2 t.  of  each  ; violet  root  and  musk,  2 t. ; 1 t. 
Ushnah ; mix  with  50  t.  refined  sugar,  and  boil  gently  in  2 bottles  of  rose- 
water. It  is  made  into  cakes.  It  smells  very  fine  when  burnt,  and  is 
exhilarating.  8.  Bukhhry  1 8.  Aloewood  and  Sandelwood  ; £ *.  L&dan ; 2 t. 


1 This  and  the  following  names  of  per- 
fumes are  explained  further  on  in  this 


chapter. 

8 Vide  below  the  twelfth  flower. 
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musk ; 5 t.  Iksfr ; mix  with  two  sers  of  refined  sugar  and  one  bottle  of 
rosewater  over  a slow  fire.  9.  Fatllah , 5 8.  Aloewood  ; 72  t.  Sandelwood ; 
Iksir  and  L&dan,  20  t.  of  each  ; 5 t.  Yiolet  root ; 1 0 t.  Lub&n  ; 3 t.  refined 
sugar;  mix  with  two  bottles  of  rose-water,  and  make  into  tapers.  10. 
Bdrjdty  1 8 . Aloewood ; 5 t.  L&dan ; 2 t.  musk ; 2 t.  Sandelwood ; 1 t . 
Lub&n  ; -J- t.  Camphor.  Then  distill  it  like  Chuwah , (vide  below).  1 1 * Abir - 
Tkstr,  £ 8 . Sandelwood ; 26  t.  Iksir ; 2 t.  8 m.  musk.  Pound  it,  and  dry  it 
in  the  shade.  12.  Qhasul  (a  liquid  soap),*  35  t.  Sandelwood;  17  t. 
Katul  (?)* ; 1 t.  musk ; 1 t . Chtiwah  ; 2 m.  Camphor ; 2 m.  Mid.  Mix  with 
2 bottles  of  rose-water. 


A List  of  Perfumes* 9  and  their  Prices. 


’Ambar  i ashhab, 

Zabdd  (civet),  

Musk,  

Lignum  aloes,  Hind.  Agar,  

Chuwah  (Distilled  wood  of  Aloes), 

Gaurah,*  

Bhimsini  Camphor, 

Mid,  ! 

Za’fardn,  

Za’far&n  i Kamandf,  

Za’far&n  (from  Kashmir),  

Sandalwood, 

N&fah  i mushk,  

Kalanbak  (Calembic,)  

Biliras, 

,Ambar  i Ladan, 

Kafur  i Chfnah,  

*Araq  i Fitnah, 

’ Araq  i Bed  i Mushk, 

Koeewater,  

’Araq  i Bahir, 

*Araq  i Chamb61i,  

Violet-root,  

Azfar  uftib,  

Barg  i Mij  (brought  from  Gujrit), 
Sugandh  Gugald, 


1 to  3 Muhurs,  per  tdlah . 
\ R.  to  1 if,  do. 

1 to  4J  R.y  do. 

2 R.  to  1 if,  per  sfa. 

£ R.  to  1 R.y  per  tdlah. 

3 to  5 R.y  do. 

3 R.  to  2 M.y  do. 

1 to  3 R.y  do. 

12  to  22  R.y  per  sfr. 

1 to  3 if,  do. 

8 to  12  R.y  do. 

32  to  55  R.y  per  man. 

3 to  12  if,  per  sdr. 

10  to  40  R.y  per  man. 

3 to  5 R.y  per  ser9 
1 J to  4 R.y  do. 

1 to  2 R.y  do. 

1 to  3 R.y  per  bottle. 

1 to  4 R.y  do. 
i to  1 R.y  do. 

1 to  5 R.y  do. 
i to  ± R.y  do. 

£ to  1 R.y  per  sir. 

1 J to  2 R.y  do. 

£ to  1 R.y  do. 

10  to  13  R.y  do. 


1 According  to  some  MSS.  Kantcal.  9 In  the  text,p.  85,  by  mistake  Kaurah . 

9 Most  of  the  following  names  are  ex-  Tide  my  text  edition  p.  94,  L 6. 

plained  below. 
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Lub&n  (from  Sargard  ?), . . 
Lub&n  (other  kinds),  . . . . 

Alak,  Hind.  Chhar , 

Duw&lak,  Hind.  Chharilah, 

Gehlah, 

Su’d,  

Ikanki, 

Zurumbad, 


A List  of  fine  smelling  Flowers. 

1 . The  Sewti.  Whitish ; blooms  the  whole  year,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  the  rains. 

2.  The  Bhdlsark . Whitish  ; in  the  rains. 

3.  The  Chambili . White,  yellow,  and  blue.  In  the  rains,  and  partly 
during  winter. 

4.  Rdibtl.  White  and  pale  yellow.  In  the  end  of  the  hot  season,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  rains. 

5.  The  Mdngrd.  Yellow.  In  summer. 

6.  The  Champah.  Yellow.  All  the  year;  especially  when  the  sun 
stands  in  Pisces  and  Aries. 

7.  Ketki.  The  upper  leaves  are  green,  the  inner  ones  yellowish- white. 
It  blooms  during  the  hot  season. 

8.  Euzah.  White.  During  the  hot  season. 

9.  The  Pddal.  Brownish  lilac.  In  spring. 

10.  The  JM.  White  and  yellow,  like  jasmin.  During  the  rains. 

11.  The  Niwdri.  Whitish.  In  spring. 

12.  The  Nargis.  White.  In  spring. 

13.  The  Kewarah.  From  Leo  to  Libra. 

14.  The  Chdltah . 

15.  The  Gttldl . In  spring. 

16.  The  Tasbih  i Guldl.  White.  In  winter. 

17.  The  Singdrhdr.  It  has  small  white  petals.  In  the  hot  season. 

18.  The  Violet.  Violet.  In  the  hot  season. 

19.  The  Kamah.  White.  In  spring. 

20.  The  Kapiir  bel . 

21.  The  Out  i Zafaran . Lilac.  In  autumn. 


A List  of  Flowers  notable  for  their  beauty . 

1.  The  Out  i Aftdb*  Yellow. 

2.  The  Qid  i Kanwal.  White,  and  also  bluish.  In  the  rains. 


J to  3 22.,  per  tdlah. 
1 to  2 22.,  per  ser. 

£ to  | 22.,  do. 

3 to  4 d.y  do. 

* 

* 

* 

* 


* The  original  text  does  not  mention  the  prices. 
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3.  The  Jafari.  A golden  yellow,  or  orange  coloured,  or  greenish.  In 
spring. 

4.  The  Gudhal . Of  different  colours,  red,  yellpw,  orange,  white.  In 
the  rains. 

5.  The  Ratanmanjani.  Bright  red.  It  is  smaller  than  jasmin.  All 
the  year. 

6.  The  Eesu.  In  the  hot  season. 

7.  The  Sinbal.  Dark  red.  In  spring. 

8.  The  Ratanmdld.  Yellow.  In  spring. 

9.  The  Sdnzard.  Yellow.  In  spring. 

10.  The  Gul  i M6Ui. 

11.  The  Earn  p9  hkl.  A golden  red. 

12.  The  KarU.  In  spring. 

13.  The  Eanbr . Bed  and  white. 

14.  The  Eadam . Outside  green ; in  the  middle  yellow  threads ; the 
inside  leaves  white.  In  spring. 

15.  The  Ndgkesar.  In  spring. 

16.  The  Surpan.  White,  with  red  and  yellow  stripes  in  the  middle. 
During  the  rains. 

17.  The  Sirl  k'handi.  Inside  yellowish  white,  outside  reddish.  In 
spring. 

18.  The  Jait.  Inside  yellow,  outside  a blackish  red.  In  the  rains. 

19.  The  Champalah.  White,  like  orange  blossoms.  In  spring. 

20.  The  Ldhi.  It  blooms  in  Pisces. 

21.  The  Gul  i Earaundah.  White.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Chambdlf,  and 
blooms  during  the  rains. 

22.  The  Mhanantar  resembles  the  NUitfar.  During  the  rains. 

23.  The  Gul  i Minnd. 

24.  The  Dupahriyd.  Bright  red,  and  white.  All  the  year. 

25.  The  Bhiin  Champd.  Peach  coloured. 

26.  The  Sudarsan.  Yellow ; it  resembles  the  Nilufar , but  is  smaller. 

27.  The  Kangldi.  There  are  two  kinds,  red,  and  white. 

28.  The  Sirs.  Yellowish  green.  It  is  full  of  stamens.  In  spring. 

29.  The  San.  Yellow.  During  the  rains. 


On  the  Preparation  of  some  Perfumes. 

1.  9 Ambar . Some  say  that  ’Ambar  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  that  it  is  the  food  brought  up  again  after  eating,  by  various  animal q 
living  in  the  sea.  Others  say  that  fishes  eat  it  and  die  from  it,  and  that  it  is 
taken  from  their  intestines.  According  to  some,  it  is  the  dung  of  the  sea-cow, 
called  sdra ; or  the  foam  of  the  sea.  Others  again  say,  it  trickles  from  the 
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mountains  of  islands.  Many  look  upon  it  as  marine  gum;  others  whose  opinion 
I adopt,  take  it  to  be  wax.  It  is  said  that  on  some  mountains  a great  deal 
of  honey  is  to  be  found,  so  much  in  fact  that  it  runs  into  the  sea ; the  wax 
rises  to  the  surface,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  reduces  it  to  a solid  state. 
As  the  bees  collect  the  honey  from  sweet  smelling  flowers,  ’Ambar  is, 
naturally,  scented.  Bees  are  also  occasionally  found  in  it.  Abi a Sind  thinks 
that  there  is  a fountain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  from  which  ’Ambar  rills, 
when  it  is  carried  by  waves  to  the  shore.  ,Ambar,  when  fresh,  is  moist ; the 
heat  of  the  sun  causes  it  to  dry  up.  It  is  of  various  colours  : the  white  one 
is  the  best,  and  the  black  is  the  worst ; the  middling  sort  is  pistachio- 
coloured  and  yellow.  The  best  kind  goes  by  the  name  of  ashhab.  It  feels 
greasy,  and  consists  of  layers.  If  you  break  it,  it  looks  yellowish  white. 
The  whiter,  lighter,  and  more  flexible  it  is,  the  better.  Next  in  qualtity  is  the 
pistachio-coloured  ’ Ambar ; and  inferior  to  • it  the  yellow  kind,  called 
Khashkhdshi.  The  black  kind  is  bad;  it  is  inflammable.  Greedy  bfcz&r- 
dealers  will  mix  it  with  wax,  Mandal , and  Lddan , &c. ; but  not  every  one  has 
recourse  to  such  practices.  Mandal  is  a kind  of  ,Ambar  taken  from  the 
intestines  of  dead  fishes  ; it  does  not  smell  much. 

2.  Lddan  is  also  often  called  'Ambar.  It  is  taken  from  a tree  which 
grows  in  the  confines  of  Qibrus  (Cyprus)  and  Qisus  (Chios)  or  Qistus.  It  is  a 
moisture  that  settles  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  When  goats  in  grazing  pass 
near  it,  the  hairs  of  their  legs  and  the  horn  of  their  hoofs  stick  to  it,  and 
the  whole  then  dries  up.  Such  L&dan  as  is  mixed  with  goat’s-hair,  is  counted 
superior.  It  looks  greenish,  and  has  a good  smell.  But  L&dan  which  is 
mixed  with  horn  is  looked  upon  as  inferior.  Sometimes  people  tie  ropes 
round  about  the  trees,  and  collect  the  Lddan  which  sticks  to  them.  After- 
wards they  boil  it  in  water,  clean  it,  and  make  it  into  cakes. 

3.  The  Camphor  tree  is  a large  tree  growing  in  the  ghauts  of  Hindustan 
and  in  China.  A hundred  horsemen  and  upwards  may  rest  in  the  shade  of 
a single  tree.  Camphor  is  collected  from  the  trunk  and  the  branches.  Some 
say  that  during  summer  a large  number  of  serpents  wind  themselves  round 
about  the  tree,  for  the  sake  of  its  coolness  ; people  then  mark  such  trees  by 
shooting  an  arrow  into  the  trunks,  and  collect  the  camphor  during  the 
winter.  Others  say  that  camphor  trees  are  much  frequented  by  leopards,  which 
like  camphor  so  much  as  never  to  go  away  from  the  trees.  The  camphor 
within  the  tree  looks  like  small  bits  of  salt ; that  on  the  outside  like  resin. 
It  often  flows  from  the  tree  on  the  ground,  and  gets  after  some  time  solid  : 
If  there  are  earthquakes  during  a year,  or  any  other  cosmical  disturbances, 
camphor  is  found  in  large  quantities. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  camphor,  the  best  is  called  Rtb&h<y  or 
Qaigiiri.  Although  different  in  name,  they  are  the  same ; for  it  is  said 
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that  the  first  camphor  was  found  by  a king  of  the  name  of  RibAh  near 
Qatq&r,  which  is  a place  near  the  island  of  Ceylon.  According  to  some 
books,  it  is  white  like  snow  : and  this  is  true,  for  I have  broken  it  myself 
from  the  tree.  Ibn  Baitdr,  however,  said  that  it  was  originally  red  and 
shining,  and  only  got  white  by  artificial  crystallization.  Whatever  the 
case  may  be,  there  is  certainly  a kind  of  camphor  which  is  white  in  its 
natural  state.  And  of  all  other  kinds  it  is  the  best,  the  whitest,  which  has 
the  thinnest  layers,  the  cleanest,  and  the  largest.  Inferior  to  it  is  the  kind 
called  Qurqui , which  is  blackish  and  dirty.  Still  inferior  is  the  light  brown 
kind  called  Kaulcab.  The  worst  camphor  is  mixed  with  pieces  of  wood  ; it 
goes  under  the  name  of  BAlus.  By  artificial  crystallization  each  kind  will 
become  clean  and  white.  In  some  books  camphor  in  its  natural  state  is 
called  Juddnah  or  Bhbimnl.  If  kept  with  a few  barley  grains,  or  pepper- 
corns,1 or  8urkh  ddnahs , it  will  evaporate  the  less.  The  camphor  which  is  made 
of  Zurumbdd  by  mixing  it  with  other  ingredients,  is  called  Chini  or  Mayyit - 
camphor.  AVhite  Zurumbdd  is  finely  pounded,  and  mixed  with  sour  cream, 
of  cow  or  buftaloe’s  milk  ; 'on  the  fourth  day  they  put  fresh  cream  to  it,  and 
beat  it  with  the  hand  till  foam  appears,  which  they  take  away.  With  this 
they  mix  some  camphor,  put  it  into  a box,  and  keep  it  for  some  time  in  the 
husks  of  grains.  Or,  they  reduce  some  white  stone  to  fine  powder,  mix  it  at 
the  rate  of  ten  dirhams  of  it  with  two  dirhams  of  wax,  and  half  a dirham  of 
oil  of  Violet,  or  oil  of  Surkh  Gul.  The  wax  is  first  melted,  and  then  mixed 
with  the  powder,  so  as  to  form  a paste.  They  then  put  it  between  two 
stones,  and  make  it  thin  and  flat.  WHben  it  gets  cold,  it  looks  like  camphor, 
bits  of  which  are  mixed  with  it.  Unprincipled  men  profit  in  this  manner 
by  the  loss  of  others. 

4.  Zabdd  (civet)  is  also  called  Shakh.  It  is  a moist  substance  secreted 
during  the  rutting  season  by  an  animal  which  resembles  a cat,  having,  however, 
a larger  face  and  mouth.  The  zabad  which  is  brought  from  the  harbour- 
town  of  Sumatra,  from  the  territory  of  Achin,  goes  by  the  name  of  Sumatra 
zabdd,  and  is  by  far  the  best.  The  moist  substance  itself  is  yellowish  white. 
The  animal  has  below  its  tail  a bag,  of  the  size  of  a small  hazel  nut,  in  which 
there  are  from  five  to  six  holes.  The  bag  may  be  emptied  every  week  or 
fortnight,  and  yields  from  half  a tolah  to  eight  mfishahs.  Some  civet  cats 
become  so  tame  as  to  hold  quiet  when  the  bag  is  being  emptied  j but  in  the 
case  of  most  animals,  they  have  to  catch  hold  of  the  tail,  and  draw  it  through 
the  cage,  when  they  take  out  the  zabdd  with  a shell,  or  by  pressing 
gently  against  the  bag.  The  price  of  a civet  cat  varies  from  300  to  500  Bs. 
The  zabad  of  the  male  is  better  than  that  of  the  feaiale,  because  in  the  latter 
the  vulva  is  just  above  the  bag.  When  removed,  the  zabdd  is  washed,  and 


1 Bazar  dealers  here  give  a few  pepper-  | corns  along  with  every  piece  of  camphor. 
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becomes  afterwards  one  of  the  finest  pefumes.  The  smell  will  remain  a long 
time  in  the  clothes,  and  even  on  the  skin.  There  are  several  ways  of  washing 
it.  If  the  quantity  be  small,  they  put  it  into  a cup,  or  if  greater,  into  a 
larger  vessel,  and  wash  it  thirty  times  in  cold  water,  and  three  times  in  warm 
water.  The  latter  renders  it  thin  and  removes  impurities.  Then  they  wash 
it  again  in  cold  water  till  it  gets  solid,  when  they  wash  it  three  times  in 
lime  juice,  which  removes  all  unpleasant  smell.  After  this,  they  wash  it 
again  three  times  in  cold  water,  pass  it  through  a piece  of  cloth,  put  it  into 
a China  cup,  and  wash  it  three  times  in  rose  water.  They  then  smear  the 
zab&d  on  the  inside  of  the  cup,  keep  it  at  night  inverted  in  extract  of 
Chambelf,  or  Raibel,  or  Surkh  gul,  or  Gul  i Kamah,  and  expose  it  at  day- 
time to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  covered  with  a piece  of  white  doth  till  all 
moisture  goes  away.  It  may  then  be  used,  mixed  with  a little  rose  water. 

5.  Gaurah  looks  greyish  white,  but  does  not  smell  so  well  as  the 
preceding.  It  is  a moisture  secreted  during  the  rutting  season  by  an  animal 
like  the  civet  cat,  but  somewhat  larger.  It  is  also  brought  from  the  confines 
of  Aehin.  The  price  of  this  animal  varies  from  100  to  200  Rs. 

6.  Mid 1 resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  inferior  to  it.  They  mix  it 
with  other  substances  ; hence  they  sell  it  in  larger  quantities.  The  animal 
which  yields  Mid,  is  found  in  various  countries,  and  only  sells  from  five  to 
six  dams.  Some  say  that  Mid  is  the  dried  bag  of  the  civet  cat,  pounded  and 
boiled  in  water  ; the  greasy  substance  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  the  Mid. 

7.  ’I Tdy  or  wood  of  Aloes,  called  in  Hind.  Agar , is  the  root  of  a tree. 
They  lop  it  off  and  bury  it  in  the  earth,  when  whatever  is  bad  rots,  and  the 
remainder  is  pure  aloes.  Some  say  that  they  do  so  with  the  whole  tree. 
The  statement  occasionally  found  in  some  old  books  that  the  habitat  of  the 
tree  is  Central  India,  is  an  absurdity  of  fanciful  writers.  There  are  several 
kinds  : the  best  is  called  Mandali , and  the  second  in  quantity,  Jabali  or  Hindi. 
The  smell  of  the  wood,  especially  that  of  the  first  kind,  is  a preventive 
against  fleas ; but  some  think  both  kinds  equal  in  this  respect.  Of  other 
good  kinds  I may  mention  the  Samanduri ; the  Qumari,  which  is  inferior  to 
it ; the  Qdquli , next  in  rank ; the  Barri ; the  Qifi ; and  the  Chinese , also 
called  Qismuri,  which  is  wet  and  sweet.  Still  inferior  are  the  JalAli,  the 
Mdyatdqiy  the  Lawdqi,  the  Bitali .*  But  of  all  kinds  the  Mandali \ is  the  best 
Samanduri  is  grey,  fatty,  thick,  hard,  juicy,  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
whitishness,  and  burns  long.  The  best  of  all  is  the  black  and  heavy ; in 
water  it  settles  at  the  bottom,  is  not  fibrous,  and  may  be  easily  pounded. 
The  wood  which  floats  is  looked  upon  as  bad.  Former  kings  transplanted 
the  tree  to  Gujr&t,  and  now-a-days  it  grows  in  Ch&npfcnir.  It  is  generally 


1 with  the  kasrab,  a kind  of  per- 
fume. Kashfullugkdt. 


9 The  last  three  names  are  doubtful.  . 
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brought  from  Achfn  and  Dahn&sari.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  habitat 
mentioned  in  old  hooks.  Aloe  wood  is  often  used  in  compound  perfumes ; 
when  eaten,  it  is  exhilarating.  It  is  generally  employed  in  incense ; the 
better  qualities,  in  form  of  a powder,  are  often  used  for  rubbing  into  the  skin 
and  clothes. 

8.  Chuwah  is  distilled  wood  of  aloes;  it  is  in  general  use.  The 
preparation  is  as  follows : They  take  fine  clay,  mix  it  with  cotton  or  rice 
bran,  and  beat  it  well.  When  properly  intermixed,  they  take  a small  bottle 
large  enough  to  put  a finger  into  it,  smear  it  all  over  with  the  clay,  and  let 
it  dry.  After  this,  they  put  very  small  pieces  of  wood  of  aloes  into  it,  so  as 
nearly  to  fill  the  bottle.  The  wood  must  have  been  kept  wet  for  a week 
before.  Another  vessel,  with  a hole  in  the  middle,  is  now  placed  on  a 
three-legged  stand.  Into  this  vessel,  they  pass  the  neck  of  the  little 
bottle  inverted,  placing  a cup  full  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
in  such  a manner  that  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
water.  On  the  top  of  the  vessel  they  then  put  wild  cow’s  dung,  and  light 
a gentle  fire.  Should  flames  break  out,  they  extinguish  them  with  water. 
The  wood  of  aloes  will  then  secrete  a moisture  which  trickles  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  where  it  remains.  This  is  collected,  and  washed  several  times 
with  water  and  rose  water,  to  take  off  all  smell  of  smoke.  The  oftener  it  is 
washed,  and  the  older  it  gets,  the  better  will  be  the  scent.  It  looks  black, 
although  experienced  people  make  it  white.  One  ser  of  wood  of  aloes  will 
yield  from  two  to  fifteen  tolahs  of  Chuwah.  Some  avaricious  dealers  mix 
sandalwood  or  almonds  with  it,  trying  thereby  to  cheat  people. 

9.  Sandalwood  is  called  in  Hind.  Chandan.  The  tree  grows  in  China. 
During  the  present  reign,  it  has  been  successfully  planted  in  India.  There 
are  three  kinds,  the  white,  the  yellow,  the  red.  Some  take  the  red  to  be  more 
refreshing  than  the  white  ; others  prefer  the  white.  The  latter  is  certainly 
more  cooling  than  the  red,  and  the  red  more  so  than  the  yellow.  The  best  is 
that  which  is  yellow  and  oily  ; it  goes  by  the  name  of  Maqdgari.  Sandalwood 
is  pounded  and  rubbed  over  the  skin ; but  it  is  also  used  in  other  ways. 

10.  Silaras  (storax)  is  called  in  Arabic  MV  ah.  It  is  the  gum  of  a tree 
that  grows  in  Turkey.  The  kind  which  is  clear,  is  called  Miah  % saifah 
(liquid) ; the  other  kinds,  M?ah  i yahisah  (dry).  The  best  kind  is  that  which 
spontaneously  flows  out  of  the  trunk  ; it  is  yellowish. 

11.  Kalanbak  (calembic)  is  the  wood  of  a tree  brought  from  Zirbad  (?)  ;x 
it  is  heavy  and  full  of  veins.  Some  believe  it  to  be  raw  wood  of  aloes. 
When  pounded,  it  looks  grey.  They  use  it  for  compound  perfumes ; and 
they  also  make  rosaries  of  it. 


1 Zirbad  (Ztrabad),  a town  near  the  frontiers  of  Bengal.  Ghiasulluyhdt. 

11 
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12.  Tlie  Maldgtr  is  a tree  resembling  the  former,  only  that  the  wood  is 
lighter  and  not  veined.  When  pounded,  it  looks  reddish  white. 

13.  Lubdn  (frahkincense)  is  the  odorous  gum  of  a tree  which  is  found  in 
Java.  Some  take  it  to  be  the  same  as  MVah  i ydbisah . When  exposed  to 
fire,  it  evaporates  like  camphor.  The  Lub&n  which  the  Persians  call 
Kundur  i daryai  (mastix),  is  a resin  brought  from  Yaman ; but  it  is  not 
odorous. 

14.  Azfdr  or  scented  finger  nails,  are  called  in  Hind.  Nalc'h,  and 
in  Persian  Ndkhun  i 16yd . It  is  the  house  of  an  animal,  consisting,  like  a 
shell,  of  two  parts.  They  have  a good  smell,  as  the  animal  feeds  on  sumbuls, 
and  are  found  in  the  large  rivers  of  Hindustan,  Basrah,  and  Bahrain,  the 
latter  being  considered  the  best.  They  are  also  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
many  prefer  them  to  the  other  kinds.  They  warm  them  in  butter ; others 
expose  them  afterwards  to  the  fire,  pound  them,  and  mix  them  with  other 
perfumes. 

15.  Sugandh  gugald  (bdellium)  is  a plant  very  common  in  Hindustan  ; 
it  is  used  in  perfumes. 

As  I have  said  something  on  perfumes,  I shall  make  a few  remarks  on 
several  beautiful  flowers. 

1.  The  Sdwtl  resembles  the  Gul  i Surkh,  but  is  smaller.  It  has  in 
the  middle  golden  stamens,  and  from  four  to  six  petals.  Habitat,  Gujrfit  and 
the  Dek’han. 

2.  Of  the  Chambtli  there  are  two  kinds.  The  Rdi  ChambdVi  has  from 
five  to  six  petals,  outside  red.  The  ChambUi  proper  is  smaller,  and  has  on 
the  top  a red  stripe.  Its  stem  is  one  and  a half  or  two  yards  high,  and 
hangs  over  the  ground.  It  has  many  long  and  broad  branches.  It  flowers 
from  the  first  year. 

3.  The  Rdi  btt  resembles  the  jasmin.  There  are  various  kinds ; some 
are  simple,  double,  &c.  A quintuple  is  very  common,  so  that  each  petal 
might  be  separated  as  a distinct  flower.  Its  stem  grows  a yard  high.  The 
leaves  of  the  tree  resemble  those  of  the  orange  tree ; but  they  are  some- 
what smaller  and  softer. 

4.  The  Mungrd  resembles  the  Rdi  bil.  It  is  larger,  but  inferior  in 
smell.  It  has  more  than  a hundred  petals ; the  plant  grows  to  a large  tree. 

5.  The  Champah  flower  has  a conical  shape,  of  the  size  of  a finger,1  and 
consists  of  ten  petals  and  more,  lying  in  folds  one  above  the  other.  It  has 
several  stamens.  The  tree  looks  graceful,  and  resembles  in  leaf  and  trunk 
the  nut  tree.  It  flowers  after  seven  years. 


1 Orientals,  as  a rule,  have  very  small  hands  and  fingers. 
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6.  The  Kctki  has  the  form  of  spindle,  of  the  size  of  a quarter  of  a 
yard,  with  twelve  or  more  petals.  Its  smell  is  delicate  and  fragrant.  It 
bears  flowers  in  six  or  seven  years. 

7.  The  Kewrah  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  more  than  twice  as  big. 
The  petals  have  thorns.  As  they  grow  on  different  places,  they  are  not  all 
equal.  In  the  midst  of  the  flower,  there  is  a small  branch  with  honey-coloured 
threads,  not  without  smell.  The  flower  smells  even  after  it  is  withered. 
Hence  people  put  it  into  clothes,  when  the  smell  remains  for  a long  time. 
The  stem  of  the  tree  is  above  four  yards  high  ; the  leaves  are  like  those  of 
the  maize,  only  longer,  and  triangular,  with  three  thorns  in  each  comer. 
It  flowers  from  the  fourth  year.  Every  year  they  put  new  earth  round  about 
the  roots.  The  plant  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Dek’han,  Gujrit,  M6lwah,  and 
Bahar. 

8.  The  Ghaltah  resembles  a large  tulip.  It  consists  of  eighteen  petals, 
six  green  ones  above ; six  others,  some  red,  some  green,  Borne  greyish 
yellow  ; and  six  white.  In  the  midst  of  the  flower,  as  in  the  flower  called 
HanUshah  Bahar , there  are  nearly  two  hundred  little  yellow  leaves,  with  a 
red  globule  in  the  centre.  The  flower  will  remain  quite  fresh  for  five  or  six 
days  after  having  been  plucked.  It  smells  like  the  violet.  When  withered, 
the  flower  is  cooked  and  eaten.  The  tree  resembles  the  pomegranate  tree ; 
and  its  leaves  look  like  those  of  the  orange  tree.  It  blooms  in  seven  years. 

9.  The  Tatbihgulal  has  a fine  smell.  The  petals  have  the  form  of  a 
dagger.  The  stem  of  the  plant  is  two  yards  high.  It  flowers  after  four 
years.  They  make  rosaries  of  the  flowers,  which  keep  fresh  for  a week. 

10.  The  Bholsarl  is  smaller  than  the  jasmin  ; its  petals  are  indented. 
When  dry  the  flower  smells  better.  The  tree  resembles  the  walnut  tree, 
and  flowers  in  the  tenth  year. 

11.  The  Singdrhar  is  shaped  like  a clove,  and  has  an  orange-coloured 
stalk.  The  stamens  look  like  poppy  seeds.  The  tree  resembles  the  pome- 
granate tree,  and  the  leaves  are  like  the  leaves  of  a peach  tree.  It  flowers 
in  five  years. 

12.  The  Kumh  looks  like  a Gul  i surkh ; but  the  plant  and  the  leaves 
we  larger.  It  has  five  or  a hundred  petals,  and  golden  coloured  stamens  in 
the  middle.  They  make  ’ Abirmdyah  and  an  extract  from  it. 

13.  The  P6dal  has  five  or  six  long  petals.  It  gives  water  an  agreeable 
flavour  and  smell.  It  is  on  this  account  that  people  preserve  the  flowers, 
mixed  with  clay,  for  such  times  when  the  flower  is  out  of  season.  The  leaves 
and  the  stem  are  like  those  of  a nut  tree.  It  flowers  in  the  twelfth  year. 

14.  The  Jiihi  has  small  leaves.  This  creeper  winds  itself  round  about 
trees,  and  flowers  in  three  years. 

13.  The  Niwdri  looks  like  a simple  Rdi  bil>  but  has  larger  petals. 
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The  flowers  are  often  so  numerous,  as  to  conceal  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
the  plant.  It  flowers  in  the  first  year. 

16.  The  Kapur  bel  has  five  petals,  and  resembles  the  saffron  flower. 
This  flower  was  brought  during  the  present  reign  from  Europe. 

17.  The  Za'fardn  (saffron).1 2  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
Urdibiliisht,  the  saffron  seeds  are  put  into  the  ground  which  has  been 
carefully  prepared  and  rendered  soft.  After  this,  the  field  is  irrigated  with 
rain  water.  The  seed  itself  is  a bulb  resembling  garlic.  The  flower  appears 
in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Ab&n ; the  plant  is  about  a quarter  of  a 
yard  long ; but,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  soil  in  which  it  stands, 
there  are  sometimes  two-thirds  of  it  above,  and  sometimes  below  the  ground. 
The  flower  stands  on  the  top  of  the  stalk,  and  consists  of  six  petals  and  six 
stamens.  Three  of  the  six  petals  have  a fresh  lilac  colour,  and  stand  round 
about  the  remaining  three  petals.  The  stamens  are  similarly  placed,  three 
of  a yellow  colour  standing  round  about  the  other  three,  which  are  red. 
The  latter  yield  the  saffron.  Yellow  stamens  are  often  cunningly  intermixed. 
In  former  times  saffron  was  collected  by  compulsory  labour  : they  pressed 
men  daily,  and  made  them  separate  the  saffron  from  the  petals  and  the 
stamens,  and  gave  them  salt  instead  of  wages,  a man  who  cleaned  two 
pah  receiving  two  pals  of  salt.  At  the  time  of  Gliazi  KMn,a  the  son  of 
(Khaji)  Chak,  another  custom  became  general : they  gave  the  workmen 
eleven  tarks  of  saffron  flowers,  of  which  one  tark  was  given  them  as  wages ; 
and  for  the  remaining  ten  they  had  to  furnish  two  Akbarsh&ln  sers  of  clean, 
dry  saffron,  t.  e.y  for  two  Akbarshahi  mans'*  of  saffron  flowers  they  had  to 
give  two  sers  of  cleaned  saffron.  This  custom,  however,  was  abolished  by 
his  Majesty,  on  his  third  visit  to  Kashmir,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  people. 

When  the  bulb  has  been  put  into  the  ground,  it  will  produce  flowers 
for  six  years,  provided  the  soil  be  annually  softened.  For  the  first  two 
years,  the  flowers  will  grow  sparingly;  but  in  the  third  year  the  plant 
reaches  its  state  of  perfection.  After  six  years  the  bulbs  must  be  taken  out ; 
else  they  get  rotten.  They  plant  them  again  on  some  other  place;  and 
leave  the  old  ground  uncultivated  for  five  years. 

Saffron  comes  chiefly  from  the  place  Panpur,  which  belongs  to  the 
district  of  Maruraj*  (?).  The  fields  there  extend  over  nearly  twelve  kos. 


1 Vide  a similar  account  of  the  saffron 
flower  in  the  third  book  (Subah  Kabul). 

2 He  was  the  contemporary  of  Shdr 
Khan  ; vide  Abulfazl's  list  of  Kashmir 
Rulers  in  the  thud  book.  A good 
biography  of  Ghazi  Khan  may  be  found 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Madsir  i Raid  mi, 
Persian  MS.  No.  45,  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal. 


8 One  Kashmiri  Tark  — 8 sirs  (of 
Akbar)  = 4 Kashm.  mans ; 1 Kash. 
man  — 4 Kash.  sirs  ; 1 Kash.  sir  — 
pals. 

4 These  places  lie  to  the  south  of  Sri- 
nagar, the  capital  of  Kashmir ; for 
Marurdj  the  test  has  ^l^c.  Vide  Subah 
Kabul,  third  book. 
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Another  place  of  cultivation  is  in  the  Parganah  of  Paraspur,  near  Indrakal, 
not  far  from  Kamr&j,  where  the  fields  extend  about  a hds. 

18.  The  Aftdbi  (sun-flower)  is  round,  broad,  and  large,  has  a large 
number  of  petals,  and  turns  continually  to  the  sun.  Its  stem  reaches  a 
height  of  three  yards. 

19.  The  Kanwal.  There  are  two  kinds.  One  opens  when  the  sublime 
Sun  shines,  turning  wherever  he  goes,  and  closing  at  night.  It  resembles 
the  $haqdiq-Vly  \ but  its  red  is  paler.  Its  petals  which  are  never  less 
than  six  in  number  enclose  yellow  stamens,  in  the  midst  of  which  there 
is  an  excrescence  of  the  form  of  a cone  with  the  base  upwards,  which 
is  the  fruit,  and  contains  the  seeds.  The  other  kind  has  four  white 
petals,  opens  at  night,  and  turns  itself  according  to  the  moon,  but  does 
not  close. 

20.  The  Jdfarh.  is  a pretty  round  flower,  and  grows  larger  than  the 
qadbarg.  One  kind  has  five,  another  a hundred  petals.  The  latter  remains 
fresh  for  two  months  and  upwards.  The  plant  is  of  the  size  of  a man,  and 
the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  willow,  but  are  indented.  It  flowers  in  two 
months. 

2 1 . The  Gudhal  resembles  the  joghdsu- tulip,  and  has  a great  number  of 
petals.  Its  stem  reaches  a height  of  two  yards  and  upwards  ; the  leaves 
look  like  Mulberry  leaves.  It  flowers  in  two  years. 

22.  The  Hatanmanjani  has  four  petals,  and  is  smaller  than  the  jasmin. 
The  tree  and  the  leaves  resemble  the  P&ibel.  It  flowers  in  two  years. 

23.  The  Kesu  has  five  petals  resembling  a tigers  claw.  In  their 
midst  is  a yellow  stamen  of  the  shape  of  a tongue.  The  plant  is  very  large, 
and  is  found  on  every  meadow ; when  it  flowers,  it  is  as  if  a beautiful  fire 
surrounded  the  scenery. 

24.  The  Kaner  remains  a long  time  in  bloom.  It  looks  well,  but  it  is 
poisonous.  Whoever  puts  it  on  his  head,  is  sure  to  fall  in  battle.  It  has 
mostly  five  petals.  The  branches  are  full  of  the  flowers  ; the  plant  itself 
grows  to  a height  of  two  yards.  It  flowers  in  the  first  year. 

25.  The  Kadam  resembles  a tumdghah  (a  royal  cap).  The  leaves  are 
like  those  of  the  nut  tree,  which  the  whole  tree  resembles. 

26.  The  Nag  kfaar,  like  the  Gul  i surkh,  has  five  petals  and  is  full  of 
fine  stamens.  It  resembles  the  nut  tree  in  the  leaves  and  the  stem,  and 
flowers  in  seven  years. 

27.  The  Surpan  resembles  the  Sesame  flower,  and  has  yellow  stamens 
in  the  middle.  The  stem  resembles  the  Hinnd  plant,  and  the  leaves  those 
of  the  willow. 

28.  The  Sr&handi  is  like  the  Chambtti,  but  smaller.  It  flowers  in 
two  years. 
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29.  The  Hinna  has  four  petals,  and  resembles  the  flower  called 
Ndfarmdn . Different  plants  have  often  flowers  of  a different  colour. 

30.  The  Dupahriyd  is  round  and  small,  and  looks  like  the  flower  called 
ITameshah  bakdr.  It  opens  at  noon.  The  stem  is  about  two  yards  high. 

31.  The  Bhun  champ  & resembles  the  Nilufar  flowers,  and  has  five 
petals.  The  stem  is  about  a span  long.  It  grows  on  such  places  as  are 
periodically  under  water.  Occasionally  a plant  is  found  above  the  water. 

32.  The  Sudarsan  resembles  the  Ratbel , and  has  yellow  threads  in- 
side. The  stem  looks  like  that  of  the  Sdsan  flower. 

33.  SSnbal  has  five  petals,  each  ten  fingers  long,  and  three  fingers 
broad. 

34.  The  Ratanmdla  is  round  and  small.  Its  juice  is  cooked  out,  and 
when  mixed  with  vitriol  and  Muatfar,  furnishes  a fast  red  dye  for  stuffs. 
Butter,  sesame  oil,  are  also  boiled  together  with  the  root  of  the  plant,  when 
the  mixture  becomes  a purple  dye. 

35.  The  Sunzdrd  resembles  the  jasmin,  but  is  a little  larger,  and  has 
from  five  to  six  petals.  The  stem  is  like  that  of  the  Chambeli . It  flowers  in 
two  years. 

36.  The  Mdlti  is  like  the  CkanMli,  but  smaller.  In  the  middle  there 
are  little  stamens  looking  like  poppyseed.  It  flowers  in  two  years  more  or 
less. 

37.  The  Karil  has  three  small  petals.  It  flowers  luxuriantly,  and 
looks  very  well.  The  flower  is  also  boiled  and  eaten ; they  make  also  pickles 
of  it. 

38.  The  Jait  plant  grpwe  to  a large  tree ; its  leaves  look  like 
Tamarind  leaves. 

39.  The  Chanpalah  is  like  a nosegay.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  like 
nut  leaves.  It  flowers  in  two  years.  The  bark  of  the  plant,  when  boiled 
in  water,  makes  the  water  red.  It  grows  chiefly  in  the  hills ; its  wood  burns 
bright  like  a candle. 

40.  The  Ldh{  has  a stem  one  and  a half  yards  high.  The  branches, 
before  the  flowers  appear,  are  made  into  a dish  which  is  eaten  with  bread. 
When  camels  feed  on  this  plant,  they  get  fat  and  unruly. 

41.  The  Karaundah  resembles  the  Juki  flower. 

42.  The  Dhanantar  resembles  the  Nilufar , and  looks  very  well.  It  is 
a creeper. 

43.  The  Sirs  flower  consists  of  silk-like  threads,  and  resembles  a 
tumdghah.  It  sends  its  fragrance  to  a great  distance.  It  ^ the  king  of  the 
trees,  although  the  Hindus  rather  worship  the  Pipal  and  Bar  trees.  The  tree 
grows  very  large  ; its  wood  is  used  in  building.  Within  the  stem  the  wood 
is  black,  and  resists  the  stroke  of  the  axe. 
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44.  The  Kangldi  has  five  petals,  each  four  fingers  long,  and  looks  very 
beautiful.  Each  branch  produces  only  one  flower. 

4d.  The  San  flower  (hemp)  looks  like  a nosegay.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  resemble  those  of  the  Chandr . Of  the  bark  of  the  plant  strong  ropes 
are  made.  One  kind  of  this  plant  bears  a flower  like  the  cotton  tree,  and 
is  called  Pats  an.  It  makes  a very  soft  rope. 

It  is  really  too  difficult  for  me,  ignorant  as  I am,  to  give  a descrip- 
tion of  the  flowers  of  this  country  : I have  mentioned  a few  for  those  who 
wish  to  know  something  about  them.  There  are  also  found  many  flowers 
of  Ir&n  and  Turan,  as  the  Gul  i Surkh , the  Nargis , the  violet,  the  Yasatnan  i 
hob  ad,  the  Sdsan , the  Rath  an,  the  Rayndy  the  Zebd,  the  Shaqdiq,  the  Taj  i 
khurxis , the  Qalghah , the  Ndfarmdn , the  Khatami , §c.  Garden  and  flower 
beds  are  everywhere  to  be  found.  Formerly  peeple  used  to  plant  their 
gardens  without  any  order,  but  since  the  time  of  the  arrival  in  India  of  the 
emperor  Babar,  a more  methodical  arrangement  of  the  gardens  has  obtained ; 
and  travellers  now-a-days  admire  the  beauty  of  the  palaces  and  their 
murmuring  fountains. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  those  trees  of  the  country, 
whose  flowers,  fruits,  buds,  leaves,  roots,  &c.,  are  used  as  food,  or  medicine. 
If,  according  to  the  books  of  the  Hindus,  a man  were  to  collect  only  one  leaf 
from  each  tree,  he  would  get  eighteen  bars , or  loads,  (5  surkhs  = 1 mdshah  ; 
16  mdshahs  = 1 karga  ; 4 kargas  = 1 pala  ; 100  palas  =r  1 tula;  20  tulds  = 1 
bdr)  ; i.  e.}  according  to  the  weights  now  in  use,  96  mans.  The  same  books 
also  state  that  the  duration  of  the  life  of  a tree  is  not  less  than  two  gharis 
(twice  24  minutes),  and  not  more  than  ten  thousand  years.  The  height  of 
the  trees  is  said  not  to  exceed  a little  above  a thousand  jujans.1 2  When  a tree 
dies,  its  life  is  said  to  pass  into  one  of  the  following  ten  things  : fire,  water, 
air,  earth,  plants,  animals,  animals  of  two  senses,  such  as  have  three,  or 
four,  or  five  senses. 


XrN  31. 

THE  WAEDEOBE*  AND  THE  STORES  FOE  MATTEESSES. 

His  Majesty  pays  much  attention  to  various  stuffs;  hence  Ir&nf, 
European,  and  Mongolian  articles  of  wear  are  in  abundance.  Skilful 
masters  and  workmen  have  settled  in  this  country,  to  teach  people  an 
improved  system  of  manufacture.  The  Imperial  workshops,  the  towns  of 


1 Regarding  this  measure,  vide  the 
fourth  book. 

2 The  text  has  a word  which 

occurs  about  three  times  in  this  work.  I 
have  also  found  it  in  Sayyid  Ahmad’s 


edition  of  the  Tuzuk  i Jahangir!  ; but  I 
cannot  find  it  in  any  Persian  or  Cbagatai 
Dictionary.  The  meaning  a wardrobe  is 
however  clear. 
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I/ilior,  A'grah,  Fathpur,  Ahmaditbad,  Gujrat,  turn  out  many  master-pi  ecus 
of  workmans] lip  ; and  tlie  figures  and  patterns,  knots,  and  variety  of  fashions 
which  now  prevail,  astonish  experienced  travellers.  His  Majesty  himself 
acquired  in  a short  time  a theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  whole 
trade  ; and  on  account  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  them,  the  intelligent 
workmen  of  this  country  soon  improved.  All  kinds  of  hair-weaving  and 
silk-spinning  were  brought  to  perfection  ; and  the  imperial  workshops 
furnish  all  those  stuffs  which  are  made  in  other  countries.  A taste  for  fine 
material  has  since  become  general,  and  the  drapery  used  at  feasts  surpasses 
every  description. 

All  articles  which  have  been  bought,  or  woven  to  order,  or  received  as 
tribute  or  presents,  are  carefully  preserved;  and  according  to  the  order  ill 
which  they  were  preserved,  they  are  again  taken  out  for  inspection,  or  given 
out  to  be  cut  and  to  be  made  up,  or  given  away  as  presents.  Articles  which 
arrive  at  the  same  time,  are  arranged  according  to  their  prices.  Experienced 
people  inquire  continually  into  the  prices  of  articles  usi'd  both  formerly  and 
at  present,  as  a knowledge  of  the  exact  prices  is  conducive  to  the  increase 
of  the  stock.  Even  the  prices  became  generally  lower.  Thus  a piece  woven 
by  the  famous  Ghias  i Naqshband  may  now  be  obtained  for  fifty  muhurs, 
whilst  it  had  formerly  been  sold  for  twice  that  sum  ; and  most  other  articles 
have  got  cheaper  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to  ten,  or  even  forty  to  ten.1  His 
Majesty  also  ordered  that  people  of  certain  ranks  should  wear  certain 
articles  ; and  this  was  done  in  order  to  regulate  the  demand. 

I shall  not  say  much  on  this  subject,  though  a few  particulars  regarding 
the  articles  worn  by  his  Majesty  may  be  of  interest. 

1.  The  Tnk  o it  cl  i )j  ah  is  a coat  without  lining,  of  the  Indian  form. 
Formerly  it  had  slits  in  the  skirt,  and  was  tied  on  the  left  side  ; his  Majesty 
lias  ordered  it  to  bo  made  with  a round  skirt,  and  to  be  tied  on  the  right 
side.2  It  requires  seven  yards  and  seven  girihsf  and  five  girihs  for  the 
binding.  The  price  for  making  a plain  one  varies  from  one  rupee  to  three 
rupees  ; but  if  the  coat  be  adorned  with  ornamental  stitching,  from  one  to 
four  and  three  quarters  rupees.  Besides  a misqal  of  silk  is  required. 


1 Or  as  we  would,  the  prices  have 
become  less  by  (3(5*3,  and  even  75  per  rent. 

2 The  coats  used  now-a-days  both  by 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans  resemble  in 
shape  our  dressing  gowns  (Genii.  Schlal- 
rock),  but  titling  tight  where  the  lower 
ribs  are.  There  the  coat  is  tied ; the 
Muhammadans  make  the  tie  on  the  left , 
and  the  Hindus  on  (be  right  side.  In  the 
Eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  many  Muham- 


madans adopt  the  old  Hindu  fashion 
of  wearing  a simple  unsown  piece  of 
muslin  (chdilar). 

8 It  is  not  stated  in  the  Ain  how  many 
girihs  the  tailor  s gaz.  or  yard,  contains. 
It  is  probable  that  1(3  girihs  = 1 gaz, 
which  is  the  usual  division  at  present.  I'or 
other  yard  measures,  vide  the  87th  and 
8i)th  Ains  of  this  book.  The  Persian  word 
girth  is  pronounced  in  India  girah. 
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2.  The  Pishxcdz  (a  coat  open  in  front)  is  of  the  same  form,  but  ties  in 
front.  It  is  sometimes  made  without  strings. 

3.  The  Dutdhi  (a  coat  with  lining)  requires  six  yards  and  four  girihs 
for  the  outside,  six  yards  lining,  four  girihs  for  the  binding,  nine  girihs  for 
the  border.  The  price  of  making  one  varies  from  one  to  three  rupees.  One 
misq&l  of  silk  is  required. 

4.  The  Shah-djidah  (or  the  royal  stitch  coat)  is  also  called  Sha^t-khaf 
(or  sixty  rows),  as  it  has  sixty  ornamental  stitches  per  girth. . It  has  generally 
a double  lining,  and  is  sometimes  wadded  and  quilted.  The  cost  of  making 
is  two  rupees  per  yard. 

5.  The  Sdzanl  requires  a quarter  of  a ser  of  cotton  and  two  dams  of 
silk.  If  sewed  with  bakhyah1  stitches,  the  price  of  making  one  is  eight 
rupees  ; one  with  djidah  stitches  costs  four  rupees. 

6.  The  Qalamt  requires  £ s.  cotton,  and  one  dfim  silk.  Cost  of  making, 
two  rupees. 

7.  The  Qabdj  which  is  at  present  generally  called  jamah  i pumbahddry 
is  a wadded  coat.  It  requires  1 8.  of  cotton,  and  2 m.  silk.  Price,  one  rupee 
to  a quarter  rupee. 

8.  The  Gadar  is  a coat  wider  and  longer  than  the  qabd , and  contains 
more  wadding.  In  Hindustan,  it  takes  the  place  of  a fur-coat.  It  requires 
seven  yards  of  stuff,  six  yards  of  lining,  four  girihs  binding,  nine  for 
bordering,  2£  8.  cotton,  3 m.  silk.  Price,  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half 
rupees. 

9.  The  Farji  has  no  binding,  and  is  open  in  front.  Some  put  buttons 
to  it.  It  is  worn  over  the  jamah  (coat),  and  requires  5 y.  12  g.  stuff ; 5 y. 

5 g.  lining;  14  g.  bordering;  1 8.  cotton;  1 m.  silk.  Price,  from  a quarter 
to  one  rupee. 

10.  The  Fargul  resembles  the  ydpanji ,a  but  is  more  comfortable  and 
becoming.  It  was  brought  from  Hurope  ;3  but  every  one  now-a-days  wears 
it.  They  make  it  of  various  stuffs.  It  requires  9 y.  6£  g.  stuff,  the  same 


* Bakhyah , in  Hind,  bak'hiyd , cor- 
responds to  what  ladies  call  back  stitching. 
Ajtdah  is  the  button  hole  stitch.  These, 
at  least,  are  the  meanings  which  bakhyah 
and  djidah  now  have.  Sozani ',  a name 
wbieh  in  the  text  is  transferred  to  the 
coat,  is  a kind  ot  embroidery,  resembling 
our  satin-stitch  It  is  used  for  working 
leaves  and  flowers,  &c.,on  stuffs,  the  leaves 
lying  pretty  loosely  on  the  cloth  ; hence 
we  often  find  sozani  work  in  rugs,  small 
earpets,  Ac.  The  rugs  themselves  are 
•bo  called  sozani.  A term  which  is 
•ometimes  used  in  Dictionaries  as  a 
synonym  for  sozani  is  chikin ; but  this 

12 


is  what  we  call  white  embroidery. 

9 A coat  used  in  rainy  weather.  Calcutta 
Chagatdi  Dictionary. 

• The  etymology  of  the  word  fargul 
is  not  known  to  me.  The  names  of 
several  articles  of  wear,  now-a-days  cur- 
rent in  India,  are  Portuguese  ; as  say  a, 
a petticoat  \fita , a ribbon.  Among  other 
Portuguese  words,  now  common  in  Hin- 
dustani, are  padri,  clergyman ; girjd , 
a church,  Port,  igrdja;  kdhi,  eabbige, 
Port,  cudve ; chdbt , a key,  Port,  chave. 

Abul  Fazl’s  explanation  (vide  my  text 
edition,  p.  102,  1.  16)  corrects  Vullers  II. 
p.  663  a. 
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quantity  of  lining,  6 m.  silk,  1 t.  cotton.  It  is  made  both  single  and  double. 
Price,  from  £ to  2 R. 

11.  The  Chabnart  is  made  of  broadcloth,  or  woollen  stuff,  or  wax  cloth. 
His  Majesty  has  it  made  of  Dardi  wax  cloth,  which  is  very  light  and  pretty. 
The  rain  cannot  go  through  it.  It  requires  6 y.  stuff,  5 y.  binding, 
and  2 m.  silk.  The  price  of  making  one  of  broadcloth  is  2 R. ; of  wool, 

1 £ R. ; of  wax  cloth,  £ R . 

12.  The  Shaltcar  (drawers)  is  made  of  all  kinds  of  stuff,  single  and 
double,  and  wadded.  It  requires  3 y.  11  g.  cloth,  6 y.  for  the  hem  through 
which  the  string  runs,  3y.  5y.  lining,  II  m.  silk,  £ s.  cotton.  Price,  from 
I to  1 R. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  each  of  these  garments.  It  would  take  me 
too  long  to  describe  the  ch'trahs , fantahs , and  dupattahs ,1 * 3  or  the  costly  dresses 
worn  at  feasts  or  presented  to  the  grandees  of  the  present  time.  Every 
season,  there  are  made  one  thousand  complete  suits  for  the  imperial  wardrobe, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty,  made  up  in  twelve  bundles,  are  always  kept 
in  readiness.  From  his  indifference  to  every  thing  that  is  worldly,  His 
Majesty  prefors  and  wears  woollen*  stuffs,  especially  shawls;  and  I must 
mention,  as  a most  curious  sign  of  auspiciousness,  that  His  Majesty’s  clothes 
becomingly  fit  every  one  whether  he  be  tall  or  short,  a fact  which  has 
hitherto  puzzled  many. 

His  Majesty  has  changed  the  names  of  several  garments,  and  invented 
new  and  pleasing  terms.4  Instead  of  jamah  (coat),  he  says  sarbyati , t.  e., 
covering  the  whole  body  ; for  iz&r  (drawers),  he  says  ydrpirdhan  (the  companion 
of  the  coat) ; for  nimtanah  (a  jacket),  tanzeb  ; for  fau(ah>  patyat ; for  burqu ’ 
(a  veil),  chit  ray  upita  ; for  kulah  (a  cap),  «t*  sobhd ; for  muibaf  (a  hair  ribbon,) 
kfay’han  ; for  patkd  (a  cloth  for  the  loins),  Jcatzcb ; for  ihal  (shawl),  parmnarm ; 
for.  . . .4,  parmyarm  ; for  lapurdhur , a Tibetan  6tuff,  kapurnur  ; for  pdiafzdr 
(shoes),  charndharn  ; and  similarly  for  other  names. 


1 As  this  word  is  not  given  in  any 
dictionary,  the  vowels  are  doubtful.  So 
is  Yullcrs’  form  chaspdn. 

9 Studs  of  di derent  shapes,  used  for 
making  turbans. 

3 In  allusion  to  the  practice  of  Qvfts, 
who  only  wear  garments  made  of  wool 

(pif).  Abul  Fazl  often  tries  to  represent 
Akbar  as  a tyifi  of  so  high  a degree  as 
to  be  able  to  work  miracles,  and  he  states 
below  that  it  was  his  intention  to  write 
a book  on  Akbar’s  miracles.  The  charge 
of  fulsomeness  in  praise  has  often  been 
brought  against  Abul  Fazl,  though  it 
would  more  appropriately  lie  against 


Faizi  who — like  the  poets  of  imperial 
Rome — represents  the  emperor  as  God, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  poetical  extracts  of 
the  second  book.  But  the  praises  of  the 
two  brothers  throw  a peculiar  light  on 
Akbar  s character,  who  received  the  most 
immoderate  encomiums  with  self-com- 
placency. 

4 The  following  passage  is  remarkable, 
as  it  shews  Akbar’s  predilection  for  Hindi 
terms. 

* The  MSS.  have  an  unintelligible 
word.  The  Banaras  MS.  has  par  dak 
Fir  any , or  European  Pard&k  (?). 
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Am  32. 

ON  SHAWLS,  STUFFS,  &c. 

His  Majesty  improved  this  department  in  four  ways.  The  improvement 
is  visible,  first,  in  the  Tus  shawls,  which  are  made  of  the  wool  of  an  animal  of 
that  name  ; its  natural  colours  are  black,  white,  and  red,  but  chiefly  black. 
Sometimes  the  colour  is  a pure  white.  This  kind  of  shawl  is  unrivalled  for  its 
lightness,  warmth,  and  softness.  People  generally  wear  it  without  altering 
its  natural  colour ; his  Majesty  has  had  it  dyed.  It  is  curious  that  it  will  not 
take  a red  dye.  Secondly , in  the  Safid  Alcliahs ,*  also  called  Tarhddrs , in  their 
natural  colours.  The  wool  is  either  white  or  black.  These  stuffs  may  be 
had  in  three  colours,  white,  black,  or  mixed.  The  first  or  white  kind,  was 
formerly  dyed  in  three  ways;  his  Majesty  has  given  the  order  to  dye  it  in 
various  ways.  Thirdly , in  stuffs  as  Zarddzif  Kalabatun , Kashidah , Qulyhai, 
Bdndhnun , Chhxnt , Alchah , Purzddr , to  which  His  Majesty  pays  much  attention. 
Fourthly , an  improvement  was  made  in  the  width  of  all  stuffs  ; His  Majesty 
had  the  pieces  made  large  enough  to  yield  the  making  of  a full  dress. 

The  garments  stored  in  the  Imperial  wardrobe  are  arranged  according 
to  the  days,  months,  and  years,  of  their  entries,  and  according  to  their 
colour,  price,  and  weight.  Such  an  arrangement  is  now-a-days  called  mid, 
a set.  The  clerks  fix  accordingly  the  degree  of  every  article  of  wear,  which 
they  write  on  a strip  of  cloth,  and  tack  it  to  the  end  of  the  pieces.  Whatever 
pieces  of  the  same  kind  arrive  for  the  Imperial  wardrobe  on  the  TJrmuzd  day 
(first  day)  of  the  month  of  Fartcardin , provided  they  be  of  a good  quality, 
have  a higher  rank  assigned  to  them  than  pieces  arriving  on  other  days  ; 
and  if  pieces  are  equal  in  value,  their  precedence,  or  otherwise,  is  determined 
by  the  character*  of  the  day  of  their  entry  ; and  if  pieces  are  equal  as  far 
as  the  character  of  the  day  is  concerned,  they  put  the  lighter  stuff  higher  in 
rank  ; and  if  pieces  have  the  same  weight,  they  arrange  them  according  to 
their  colour.  The  following  is  the  order  of  colours : (us,  saf idalchah,  ruby 
coloured,  golden,  orange,  brass-coloured,  crimson,  grass  green,  cotton-fiower 
coloured,  sandalwood-coloured,  almond-coloured,  purplo,  grape-coloured, 
mauve  like  the  colour  of  some  parrots,  honey-coloured,  brownish  lilac, 


1 Alchah , or  Aldchahy  any  kind  of 
corded  (mukhattaf)  stuff.  Tarhddr 
means  corded. 

* Zarddzx,  Kalabatun,  (Forbes,  kola- 
battun ),  Kashtdah,  Qalahax , are  stuffs 
with  gold  and  silk  threads  ; Bdndhnun , • 

ire  stutfs  dyed  differently  in  different  I 
parts  of  the  piece  ; Chhxnt  is  our  chintz , | 

which  is  derived  from  Chhxnt.  Purzddr 
are  all  kinds  of  stuffs  the  outside  of  which  | 


is  plush-like. 

• Akbar,  like  all  Parsees,  believed  in 
lucky  and  unlucky  days.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  stores  of  clothing  must  strike 
the  reader  as  most  unpractical.  Similar 
arrangements,  equally  curious,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  Ains.  Perhaps 
they  indicate  a progress,  as  they  shew 
that  some  order  at  least  was  kept. 
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coloured  like  the  Ratanmanjcmi  flower,  coloured  like  the  Kasni  flower,  apple- 

coloured,  hay-coloured,  pistachio,  *,  bhojpatra  coloured,  pink, 

light  blue,  coloured  like  the  qalghah  flower,  water-coloured,  oil-coloured, 
brown  red,  emerald,  bluish  like  China-ware,  violet,  bright  pink,  mangoe 
coloured,  musk-coloured,  coloured  like  the  F&khtah  pigeon. 

In  former  times  shawls  were  often  brought  from  Kashmir.  People 
folded  them  up  in  four  folds,  and  wore  them  for  a very  long  time.  Nowa- 
days they  are  generally  worn  without  folds,  and  merely  thrown  over  the 
shoulder.  His  Majesty  has  commenced  to  wear  them  double;  which  looks 
very  well. 

His  Majesty  encourages,  in  every  possible  way,  the  manufacture  of 
shawls  in  Kashmir.  In  Labor  also  there  are  more  than  a thousand  work- 
shops. A kind  of  shawl,  called  mdydn , is  chiefly  woven  there  ; it  consists  of 
silk  and  wool  mixed.  Both  are  used  for  ch'irahs  (turbans),  faufahs  (loin 
bands),  &c. 

I subjoin  the  following  tabular  particulars. 

A.  Gold  stuffs. 


Brocaded  velvet,  from  Yazd,1 2 * * * * *  per  piece, 15  to  150  Jf. 

Do.  from  Europe,  do 10  to  70  J/. 

Do.  from  Gujrdt , do 10  to  50  if. 

Do.  from  Kdshdn , do 10  to  40  Jf. 

Do.  from  Herdt , do * 

Do.  from  L&hdr , do 10  to  40  Jf. 

Do.  from  Bar8ah , (?)  do 3 to  70  Jf 

Mufabbaq ,8  do 2 to  70  Jf. 

Mttak,  do 3 to  70  Jf. 

Brocade,  from  Gujrdt,  do 4 to  60  Jf. 

Tds ’-Brocade,  from  do.  do 1 to  35  Jf. 


1 The  text  contains  two  doubtful 
words.  The  next  word  bhojpatra  is  the 
bark  of  a tree  used  for  making  huJcka 
tubes. 

2 Yazd  is  the  principal  city  in  the 
south  of  the  Persian  province  of  Khurasan. 

Kashdn  lies  in  ’ lrdq  i ’Ajamt,  north  of 
Isfahan.  “ The  asses  of  Kashan  are 
wiser  than  the  men  of  Isfahan,”  which 

latter  town  is  for  Persia  what  Bceotia  is 
for  Ancient  Greece,  or  the  Bretagne  for 

France,  or  the  kingdom  of  Fife  for  Scot- 
land, or  the  town  of  Schilda  for  Germany, 
or  Bahar  for  India, — the  home  of  fools. 

During  the  time  of  Moguls,  the  Sayyids 
of  Biirhah  enjoyed  a similar  notoriety. 

* Mutabbaq , a kind  of  cloth,  chiefly 

brought  from  Khallukh , and  Milak 


from  Nau8hdd  in  Turkestan.  Ghidtul - 
Ivy  hat. 

4 yds  means  Generally  brocade ; Ddrdi- 
bdf  is  a kind  of  brocaded  silk ; Muqayyash 
is  silk  with  stripes  of  silver — the  Ghids 
says  that  Muqayyash  comes  from  the 
Hind,  kdsh,  hair,  to  which  the  silver- 
stripes  are  compared,  and  that  it  is  an 
Araoicised  form  of  the  Hindi  word,  as 
qaranful,  a clove,  for  the  Hind,  kam - 
phul ; itrifal , a kind  of  medicine,  for  tri- 
phal , as  it  consists  of  three  fruits  ; &c. 
Mushajjar  is  a kind  of  silk  with  leaves  and 
branches  woven  in  it ; DSbd  is  coloured 
silk  ; j Khdrd,  moir£e  antique  ; Khazz  is 
jilosellesilk.  For  tafjilah  (tide  Freytag 
III.  p.  353),  we  also  find  tafUlah . 
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Ddrdx  bdf \ from  Gujr&t,  2 to  50  M. 

Muqayyask,  do 1 to  20  M. 

Shirwdni  Brocade,  do 6 to  17  M. 

Mushajjar , from  Europe,  per  yard , 1 to  4 M. 

Dehd  silk,  do.  do 1 to  4 M . 

Do.,  from  Yazd,  do 1 to  1 h M. 

Khdrd,  do 5 R.  to  2 M. 

Satin,  from  Chinese  Tartary, * 

Xawdr , from  do * 

Khazz  silk, * 

Tafgilah , (a  stuff  from  Mecca) from  15  to  20  R. 

Kurtahtcdr , from  Gujrit, 1 to  20  M. 

Mindtl,  1 to  14  M. 

Chirah,  (for  turbans)  £ to  8 M. 

Dupattah , do 9 to  8 R. 

Faufahs,  (loin  bands)  J to  12  M. 

Counterpanes,  1 to  20  M. 

* The  Text  does  not  give  the  prices. 

B.  Silks,  Sfc.,  plain. 

Velvet,  from  Europe,  per  yard 1 to  AM. 

Do.  from  Kdslian,  per  piece 2 to  7 M . 

Do.  from  Yazd,  do 2 to  AM. 

Do.  from  Mashhad,  do 2 to  AM. 

Do.  from  Her&t,  do 1J  to  3 M. 

Do.  Khafi,  do 2 to  AM. 

Do.  from  Ldhor,  do.  2 to  AM. 

Do.  from  Gujrdt,  per  yard , 1 to  2 R. 

Qatifah  i Purabi,1  do 1 to  1J  R. 

Tajah  Baf,  per  piece 2 to  30  M. 

D&r&f  Baf,  do 2 to  30  M. 

Mu^abbaq,  do.  1 to  30  M. 

Shirwani,  do 1 J to  10  M. 

Milak,  do 1 to  7 M. 

Kamkhdb,  from  K&bul  and  Persia,  do 1 to  5 M 

Tawar,  (?)  do 2 R.  to  2 M. 

Khun  (?)  do 4 to  1 0 R. 

Mushajjar,  from  Europe,  per  yardy 2 R.  to  1 M . 

Do.  from  Yazd,  per  piece , 1 to  2 M. 

Batin,  from  Europe,  per  yard 2 R.  to  1 M . 


A kind  of  velvet. 
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Satin,  from  Herat,  per  piece 5 R.  to  2 M. 

Khar&,  per  yard , 1 R.  to  6 R. 

Sihrang,1  per  piece 1 to  3 M. 

Qu^nf,2 *  do 1$  R.  to  2 M. 

Katdn,8  from  Europe,  per  yard, £ to  1 R. 

Tdftah,4 *  do . £ to  2 R. 

Anbari,  do * 4 d.  to  £ R. 

Ddrai,  do £ R.  to  2 R. 

Sitipurf,  per  piece 6 R.  to  2 M. 

Qabfiband,  do 6 R.  to  2 M. 

T&t  bandpurf,  do 2 R.  to  1£  M. 

Lah,  per  yard , £ to  £ R. 

Miijrf,  per  piece , £ to  1 M . 

Sar,  /w  yarrf,  ^ to  ± R. 

Tassar,4  per  piece £ to  2 

Plain  Kurtahw&r  Satin, per  yard , . ^ . . * £ to  1 R. 

Kapurnur,  formerly  called  Kapurdhur , do £ to  1 jfe. 

Alcliah,  do £ to  2 i2. 

Taf^flah,  per  piece,  7 to  12  R. 

C.  Cotton  cloths. 

Khfi^ah,  per  piece,  3 R.  to  15  M. 

Chautar,  do 2 R.  to  9 M. 

Malmal,  do 4 R. 

Tansak’h,  do 4 R.  to  5 M. 

Siri  £&f,  do 2 R.  to  3 M. 

Gangajal,  do 4 R.  to  5 M. 

Bhi'raun,  do 4 R.  to  4 M. 

Sahan,  do 1 to  3 M. 

Jbonah,  do 1 R.  to  1 M. 

At&n,  do 2£  R.  to  1 M. 

Asawali,  do 1 to  5 M. 

B&ftah,  do 1£  R.  to  5 M. 

Mahmudi,  do £ to  3 M. 

Panchtoliyah,  do 1 to  3 M. 

Jbolah,  do £ to  2 £ 3f. 

Sdlu,  per  piece , 3 R.  to  2 M. 


1 Changing  silk. 

9 A stuff  made  of  silk  and  wool. 

* Generally  translated  by  linen.  All 

Dictionaries  agree  that  it  is  exceedingly 

thin,  so  much  so  that  it  tears  when  the 


moon  shines  on  it ; it  is  Muslin. 

4 Properly,  woven ; hence  taffeta. 

* Now-a-days  chiefly  made  in  Berham- 
pore  and  Patna ; vulgo , tessa. 
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Doriyah,  per  piece , 6 B.  to  2 M. 

Bah&dur  ShAhf,  do 6 B.  to  2 if. 

Garbah  Suti,  do 1£  to  2 if. 

SMlah,  from  the  Dek’han,  do £ to  2 M. 

Mihrkul,  do 3 B.  to  2 M. 

Mindil,  do i to  2 M. 

Sarband,  do £ to  2 M. 

Dupattah,  do 1 B.  to  1 M. 

Katanchah,  do 1 JR.  to  1 M. 

Fautah,  do £ to  6 B. 

Goshpecb,  do 1 to  2 B. 

Chbint,  per  yard , 2 d.  to  1 B. 

Gazinah,  per  piece , £ to  1£  B. 

Sil&hatf,  per  yard,  ' 2 to  4 d. 

D.  Woollen  stuffs. 

Scarlet  Broadcloth,  from  Turkey,  Europe1,  and 

Portugal,  per  yard , 2£  B.  to  4 M. 

Do.,  from  N&gor  and  Lahor,  per  piece 2 R.  to  1 M. 

9df  i Murabba’,  do 4 to  15  M. 

9ufi *,  do SB.  tol|Jf. 

Parmnarm,  do 2 B.  to  20  M. 

Chirah  i Parmnarm,  do 2 B.  to  25  M. 

Fautah,  do £ to  3 M. 

JAmahwdr  i Parmnarm,  do £ to  4 M. 

Goehpdch,  do B.  to  1£  M. 

Sarpech,  do £ to  4 M. 

Aghri,  do 7 B.  to  2£  M. 

Parmgarm,  do 3 B.  to  M. 

Katas,  do 2£  B.  to  10  M. 

Fhuk,  per  piece, 2£  to  15  B. 

Durmah,  do 2 B.  to  4 M. 

Patu,  do 1 to  10  B. 


1 The  articles  imported  from  Eu- 
rope were  chiefly  broadcloth ; musical 
instruments,  as  trumpets ; pictures ; 
curiosities  (vide  Badaoni  II,  p.  290, 

I 2 from  below ; p.  338,  1.  7.)  and, 
since  1600,  tobacco.  Of  the  names  j 
of  cloths  mentioned  by  Abulfazl,  several 
are  no  longer  known,  as  native  weavers 
cannot  compete  with  the  English  Long- 
cloth  and  tne  cheap  European  Muslins, 
Alpaccas,  Chintzes,  and  Mohairs,  which 
are  now  a-days  in  common  use  with  the 
natives  all  over  the  East.  At  the  time 
of  the  Moguls,  and  before,  the  use  of 


woollen  stuffs  and,  for  the  poorer  classes, 
blankets,  was  much  more  general  than 
now.  Even  the  light  caps  generally  worn 
by  Muhammadans  in  this  country,  called 
in  Hind,  topi , and  in  Persian  takhfifak 
(vide  Bahar  i ’Ajam)  are  mostly  imported 
Irom  England.  I am  not  aware  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  armies  of  the  Moguls 
were  uuiformly  dressed,  though  it  appeal’s 
that  the  commanders  of  the  contingents 
at  least  looked  to  uniformity  in  the  caps 
and  turbans. 

2 The  MSS.  have  an  unintelligible  word. 
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Rewkdr,  per  piece,  2 R.  to  1 M. 

Mi<;ri,  do 5 to  50  R. 

Burd  i Yamani,  do.  5 to  35  j?. 

Manji  (?)  namad,  do 2 R.  to  1 M. 

Kanpak(?)  namad,  do 2 i?.  to  1 if. 

Takyaknamad,  from  Kdbul  and  Persia,  # 

Do.,  country  made,  do 1 J to  5 JR. 

Loi,  do 14  d.  to  4 ft. 

Blankets,  do 10  d.  to  2 R. 

Kashmirian  Caps,  do, 2 d.  to  1 R. 


AIN  33. 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  COLOURS. 

White  and  black  are  believed  to  be  the  origin  of  all  colours.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  extremes,  and  as  the  component  parts  of  the  other 
colours.  Thus  white  when  mixed  in  large  proportions  with  an  impure  black, 
will  yield  yellow  ; and  white  and  black,  in  equal  proportions,  will  give  red. 
White  mixed  with  a large  quantity  of  black,  will  give  a bluish  green.  Other 
colours  may  be  formed  by  compounding  these.  Besides,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  cold  makes  a juicy  body  white,  and  a dry  body  black  ; and  heat 
renders  that  which  is  fresh  black,  and  white  that  which  is  dry.  These  two 
powers  (heat  and  cold)  produce,  each  in  its  plac  e,  a change  in  the  colour  of  a 
body,  because  bodies  are  both  qabil,  «.  e.}  capable  of  being  acted  upon,  and 
muqtaza,  i.  e.,  subject  to  tho  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (chiefly  the  sun), 
the  active  origin  of  heat. 


Am  34. 

THE  ARTS  OF  WRITING  AND  PAINTING. 

What  we  call  form  leads  us  to  recognize  a body  ; the  body  itself  leads 
us  to  what  we  call  a notion , an  idea.  Thus  on  seeing  the  form  of  a letter,  we 
recognize  the  letter,  or  a word,  and  this  again  will  lead  us  to  some  idea. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  what  people  term  a picture.  But  though  it  is  true 
that  painters,  especially  those  of  Europe,  succeed  in  drawing  figures 
expressive  of  the  conceptions  which  the  artist  has  of  any  of  the  mental 


* The  price  is  not  given  in  the  text. 
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states/  so  much  so,  that  people  may  mistake  a picture  for  a reality : yet 
pictures  are  much  inferior  to  the  written  letter,  inasmuch  as  the  letter  may 
embody  the  wisdom  of  bygone  ages,  and  become  a means  to  intellectual 
progress. 

I shall  first  say  something  about  the  art  of  writing,  as  it  is  the  more 
important  of  the  two  arts.  His  Majesty  pays  much  attention  to  both,  and  is 
an  excellent  judge  of  form  and  thought.  And  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
friends  of  true  beauty,  a letter  is  the  source  from  which  the  light  confined 
within  it  beams  forth;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  far-sighted,  it  is  the  world- 
reflecting  cupa  in  the  abstract.  The  letter,  a magical  power,  is  spiritual 
geometry  emanating  from  the  pen  of  invention  ; a heavenly  writ  from  the 
hand  of  fate  ; it  contains  the  secret  of  the  word,  and  is  the  tongue  of  the  hand. 
The  spoken  word  goes  to  the  hearts  of  such  as  are  present  to  hear  it ; the 
letter  gives  wisdom  to  those  that  are  near  and  far.  If  it  was  not  for  the  letter, 
the  spoken  word  would  soon  die,  and  no  keepsake  would  be  left  us  of  those 
that  are  gone  by.  Superficial  observers  see  in  the  letter  a sooty  figure  ; but 
the  deepsighted,  a lamp  of  wisdom.  The  written  letter  looks  black, 
notwithstanding  the  thousand  rays  within  it ; or,  it  is  a light  with  a mole 
on  it  that  wards  off  the  evil  eye.1 * * * * * * 8  A letter  is  the  portrait  painter  of 
wisdom  ; a rough  sketch  from  the  realm  of  ideas  ; a dark  night  ushering  in 
day ; a black  cloud  pregnant  with  knowledge ; tho  wand  for  the  treasures 
of  insight ; speaking,  though  dumb  ; stationary,  and  yet  travelling ; stretched 
on  the  sheet,  and  yet  soaring  upwards. 

When  a ray  of  God’s  knowledge  falls  on  man’s  soul,  it  is  carried  by  the 
mind  to  the  realm  of  thought,  which  is  the  intermediate  station  between 
that  which  is  conscious  of  individual  existence  ( mujarrad ) and  that  which  is 
material  ( mddd'i ).  The  resiut*  is  a concrete  thing  mixed  with  the  absolute, 
or  an  absolute  thing  mixed  with  that  which  is  concrete.  This  compound 
steps  forward  on  man’s  tongue,  and  enters,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
conveying*  air,  into  the  windows  of  the  ears  of  others.  It  then  drops  the 
burden  of  its  concrete  component,  and  returns  as  a single  rav,  to  its  old  place, 
the  realm  of  thought.  But  the  heavenly  traveller  occasionally  gives  his  course 
a different  direction  by  means  of  man’s  fingers,  and  having  passed  along 


1 Khtlqi  (from  Ihilqai ) referring  to 
state#  of  the  mind  natural  to  us,  as  bone- 

tolence,  wrath,  Ac.  These,  Abulfazl  says,  a 

painter  may  succeed  in  representing ; but 
the  power  of  writing  is  greater. 

* The  fabulous  cup  of  king  Jamshed, 

which  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  seven 

heavens. 

• Human  beauty  is  imperfect  unless 

Accompanied  by  a mole.  For  the  mole  on 

12 


the  cheek  of  his  sweetheart,  Hafiz  would 
make  a present  of  Sainarqand  and  Buk- 
hara. Other  poets  rejoice  to  see  at  least 
one  black  spot  on  the  beautiful  face  of  the 
beloved  who,  without  such  an  amulet, 
would  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
evil  eve. 

4 The  spoken  word,  the  idea  expressed 
by  a sound. 
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the  continent  of  the  pen  and  crossed  the  ocean  of  the  ink,  alights  on  the 
pleasant  expanse  of  the  page,  and  returns  through  the  eye  of  the  reader  to 
its  wonted  habitation. 

As  the  letter  is  a representation  of  an  articulate  sound,  I think  it 
necessary  to  give  some  information  regarding  the  latter. 

The  sound  of  a letter  is  a mode  of  existence  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  air.  By  qara ' we  mean  the  striking  together  of  two  hard  substances  ; and 
by  qala\  the  separation  of  the  same.  In  both  cases  the  intermediate  air, 
like  a wave,  is  set  in  motion  ; and  thus  the  state  is  produced  which  we  call 
sound.  Some  philosophers  take  sound  to  be  the  secondary  effect,  and  define 
it  as  the  air  set  in  motion  ; but  others  look  upon  it  as  the  primary  effect,  i.  e., 
they  define  sound  to  be  the  very  qara\  or  the  qala\  of  any  hard  substances. 
Sound  may  be  accompanied  by  modifying  circumstances  : it  may  be  piano, 
deep,  nasal,  or  guttural,  as  when  the  throat  is  affected  by  a cold.  Again,  from 
the  nature  of  the  organ  with  which  man  utters  a sound,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  particles  of  the  air  are  divided,  another  modifying  circumstance 
may  arise,  as  when  two  piano,  two  deep,  two  nasal,  or  two  guttural  sounds 
separate  from  each  other.  Some,  as  Abu  ’All  Sfn&,  call  this  modifying 
element  (’dm)  the  sound  of  the  letter ; others  define  it  as  the  original  state 
of  the  sound  thus  modified  (ma'ruz) ; but  the  far-sighted  define  an  articulate 
sound  as  the  union  of  the  modifying  element  and  the  original  state  modified. 
This  is  evidently  the  correct  view. 

There  are  fifty- two  articulate  sounds  in  Hindi,  so  and  so  many4  in  Greek,  • 
and  eighteen  in  Persian.  In  Arabic,  there  are  twenty-eight  letters  represented 
by  eighteen  signs,  or  by  only  fifteen,  when  we  count  the  joined  letters,  and  if 
we  take  the  Hamzah  as  one  with  the  Alif.  The  reason  for  writing  an  Alif  and 
a Zdm,  (51)  separately  at  the  end  of  the  single  letters  in  the  Arabic  Alphabet,  is 
merely  to  give  an  example  of  a sdkin  letter,  which  must  necessarily  be 
joined  to  another  letter ; and  the  reason  why  the  letter  Idm  is  preferred* 


* Abul  Fazl  has  forgotten  to  put  in  the 
number.  He  counts  eighteen  letters,  or 
rather  signs,  in  Persian,  because 
and  g,  have  the  same  fundamental  sign. 

8 Ur  rather,  the  alif  was  preferred  to 
the  icdw  or  yd,  because  these  two  letters 
may  be  either  s&kin  or  mutaharrik. 
But  the  custom  has  become  established  to 
call  the  alif,  when  mutaharrik,  hamzah; 
and  to  call  the  alif,  when  sakin,  merely 
alif.  ' Abdulwasi',  of  Hansah,  in  his  ex- 
cellent Persian  Grammar,  entitled  Risa- 
lah  i ' Abdultcdsi which  is  read  all  over 
India,  says  that  the  l&m-alif  has  the 
meaning  of  not , i.  e.,  ‘do  not  read  this 
compound  l dm  •alif',  but  pass  over  it. 


when  you  say  the  Alphabet : look  upon  it 
as  a mere  example  of  a sakin  letter.’ 

The  term  hamzah , as  used  here  in 
native  schools,  is  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  terms  Shakl  i Hamzah  and 
Markiz  i Hamzah.  Shakli  Hamzah 
is  the  small  sign  consisting  of  a semicircle, 
one  extremity  of  which  stands  upon  a 
straight  line  slightly  slanting.  Markiz  % 
Hamzah  is  either  of  the  letters  alif,  watc , 
or  yd,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  when  accom- 
panied by  the  Shakl  i Hamzah.  Hamzah 
is  a general  term  for  either  of  the  three 
letters  alif  todw^yd,  when  accompanied 
by  the  Shakl  i Hamzah.  In  European 
grammars,  the  chapter  on  the  Hamzah  is 
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as  an  example,  is  because  the  letter  Idm  is  the  middle  letter  of  the  word  alif, 
and  the  letter  alif  the  middle  letter  of  the  word  Idm. 

The  vowel- signs  did  not  exist  in  ancient  times,  instead  of  which  letters 
were  dotted  with  a different  kind  of  ink ; thus  a red  dot  placed  over  a letter 
expressed  that  the  letter  was  followed  by  an  a ; a red  dot  in  front  of  the 
letter  signified  a u ; and  a red  dot  below  a letter,  an  i . It  was  Khalil  ibn  i 
Ahmad,1  the  famous  inventor  of  the  Metrical  Art  of  the  Arabians,  who 
fixed  the  forms  of  the  vowel-signs  as  they  are  now  in  use. 

The  beauty  of  a letter  and  its  proportions  depend  much  on  personal 
taste  ; hence  it  is  that  nearly  every  people  has  a separate  alphabet.  Thus 
we  find  an  Indian,  Syriac,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Coptic,  Ma’qali,  Kufi,  Kashmiri, 
Abyssinian,  RaiMni,  Arabic,  Persian,  Himyaritic,  Berbery,  Andalusian, 
Ruhini,  and  several  other  ancient  systems  of  writing.  The  invention  of  the 
Hebrew  characters  is  traced  in  some  poems  to  Adam  i Hafthaz&ri  ;2 *  but 
some  mention  Idr* is * as  the  inventor.  Others,  however,  say  that  Idris 
perfected  the  Ma'qall  character.  According  to  several  statements,  the  Kufic 
character  was  derived  by  the  Khalifah  ’All  from  the  Ma'qali. 

The  difference  in  the  form  of  a letter  in  the  several  systems,  lies 
in  the  proportion  of  straight  and  round  strokes  : thus  the  Kufic  character 
consists  of  one-sixth  curvature  and  five-sixths  straight  lines  ; the  J la'qali  has 
no  curved  lines  at  all ; hence  the  inscriptions  which  are  found  on  ancient 
buildings  are  mostly  in  this  character. 

In  writing  we  have  to  remember  that  black  and  white  look  well,  as 
these  colours  best  prevent  ambiguities  in  reading. 

In  Tr&n  and  Tur&n,  India,  and  Turkey,  there  are  eight  caligraphical 
systems4 * * *  current,  of  which  each  one  is  liked  by  some  people.  Six  of  them 
were  derived,  in  A.  H.  310,  by  lbn  i Muqlah  from  the  Ma’qall  and  the  Kufic 
characters,  viz.,  the  Suk,  Tauqf,  Muhaqqaq , Naskh,  Raihdn , EiqeP.  Some  add 
the  Gkubdr , and  say  that  this  seventh  character  had  likewise  been  invented 
by  him.  The  Naskh  character  is  ascribed  by  many  to  Ydqiit , a slave  of  the 


badly  treated,  because  all  explain  the 
word  Hamzah  as  the  name  of  a sign. 

Another  peculiarity  of  European  gram- 
mars is  this,  that  in  arranging  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  wave  is  placed  after 
the  hd ; here,  in  the  East,  the  hd  is 
invariably  put  before  the  yd. 

* He  is  said  to  have  been  born  A.  H. 
100,  and  died  at  Basrah  A.  II.  175  or  190. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  the  science 
which  he  had  established,  as  also  several 
hooks  on  the  rhyme,  lexiciographical  com- 
pilations, Ac. 

* 'Adam  is  called  Haft-hazdri,  because 
the  number  of  inhabitants  on  earth,  at 


his  death,  had  reached  the  number  seven 

thousand.  A better  explanation  is  given 
by  Badnonl  (II.  p.  337,  1.  10),  who  puts 
the  creation  of  Adam  seven  thousand  years 
before  his  time.  Vjde  the  first  Ain  of  the 

Third  Book.  8 Idris,  or  Enoch. 

4 It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  whole 
chapter,  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  art  of  printing.  Nor  do  Abulfazl’s 

letters,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  this 

Ain  is  repeated,  contain  a reference  to 
'printed  books.  " The  first  book  printed 
in  India  was  the  Doctrina  Christiana  of 

Giovanni  Gonsalvez,  a lay  brother  of  the 

order  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  as  far  as  I 
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Khali fah  MuMa’qam  Bill^li.'  The  Suls  and  the  Naskh  consist  each  of 
one-tliird*  curved  lines,  and  two-thirds  straight  lines  ; the  former  (the  suls) 
is  jali whilst  the  latter  (the  naskh)  is  khafi.  The  TauqV  and  Riqd1  consist  of 
three-fourths  curved  lines,  and  one-fourth  straight  lines  ; the  former  is  jali, 
the  latter  is  khafi.  The  Muhaqqaq  and  Raihdn  contain  three-fourths  straight 
lines  ; the  former,  as  in  the  preceding,  is  jali,  and  the  Raih&n  khafi . 

Among  famous  copyists  I must  mention  ’All  ibn  i Hilal,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Ibn  i Bawwdb ;4  he  wrote  well  the  six  characters.  Y&qut 
brought  them  to  perfection.  Six  of  Yaqut’s  pupils  are  noticeable  ; 1.  Shaikh 
Ahmad,  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Shaikhz&dah  i Suhrwardi ; 
2.  Arghun  of  K&bul ; 3.  Maulana  Yusuf  Shah  of  Mashhad ; 4.  Maulanii 
Muharik  Shah,  styled  Zarrin  qalam  (the  golden  pen) ; 5.  Haidar,  called 
Gandahnawvi  (i.  e.,  the  writer  of  the  jali)  ; 6.  Mir  Yahya. 

The  following  caligraphists  are  likewise  well  known  : ^ufi  Naqrullah, 
also  called  Qadr  i ’Iraqi ; Arqun  ’Abdullah  ; Khajali  ’Abdullah  i (pairafi ; 
mji  Muhammad  ; Maulana  ’Abdullah  i Ashpaz  ; Maulana  Mulii  of  Shiraz ; 
Mu’inuddin  i Taniirl ; Sliamsuddin  i Khatai ; ’Abdurrahim  i Khaluli  (?) ; 
Abdulhay ; Maulana  Ja’far*  of  Tabriz  ; Maul&n&  Sh6li  of  Mashhad  ; Maulan& 
Ma’ruf®  of  Baghdad;  Maulana  Shamsuddin  i Bayasanghur  ; Mu’inuddin  of 


know,  first  cast  Tamnlic  characters  in 
the  year  1577.  After  this  appeared,  in 
1578,  a hook  entitled  Flos  Sa  nr  to  rum, 
which  was  followed  (?)  by  the  Tamulic 
Dictionary  of  Father  Antonio  de  Proenza, 
printed  in  1 07 1>,  at  Ambalacate,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  From  that  period  the 
Danish  Missionaries  at  Tranquebar  have 
printed  many  works,  a catalogue  of  which 
may  be  found  in  Alberti  Fabricii  Sal ti- 
taris  lux  Fntnqelii.”  Johnston  s trans- 
lation of  Fra  P.  Da  San  Bartolomeo's 
Voyage  to  the  Fast  Indies , j).  395.  The 
Italian  Original  has  the  same  years  : 
1577,  1578,  1079. 

1 He  Was  the  last  caliph,  and  reigned 
from  1212  to  1258,  when  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Hulagu,  grandson  of  Chingiz 
Khan. 

3 Hence  the  name  suls,  or  one-third. 

* Jali  (i.  e.,  clear)  is  a term  used  by 

copyists  to  express  that  letters  are  thick, 
and  written  with  a pen  full  of  ink. 
Ghids. — Khafi  (hidden)  is  the  opposite. 

4 Ibn  Muqlah,  Ibn  Bawwdb , and 
Ydqut,  are  the  three  oldest  caligraphists 
mentioned  in  various  histories.  The 
following  notes  are  chiefly  extracted  from 
Bakhtawar  Khan’s  Mir-dtul  'Alam  : — 

Ibn  Muqlah,  or  according  to  his  full 
name,  Abu  ’All  Muhammad  ibn  i ’All 


ibn  i Hasan  ibn  i Muqlah,  was  the  vizier 
of  the  Khalifah*  Muqtadir  billah,  Alqahir 
biltah,  and  ArRazl  billah,  who  reigned 
from  A.  D.  907  to  940.  The  last  cut  off 
Ibn  i Muqlah ’s  right  hand.  He  died  in 
prison,  A.  H.  327,  or  A.  1).  938-39. 

Ibn  i Bawwdb,  or  Abul  Hasan  ’All  ibn 
i Hilal,  lived  under  the  twenty-fifth 
Khalifah,  Alqadir  billah  (A.  D.  992-1030), 
the  contemporary  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni, 
and  died  A.  H.  416,  or  A.  D.  1025. 

Ydqut,  or  Shaikh  Jamaluddln,  was 
born  at  Baghdad,  and  was  the  Librarian 
of  Musta’^am  billah,  the  thirty-seventh 
and  last  Khalifah,  who  imprisoned  him 
some  time  on  account  of  his  Shl’ah 
tendencies.  He  survived  the  general 
slaughter  (1258)  of  Hulagu  Khan,  and 
died, at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  t wenty, 
A.  H.  697,  or  A.  D.  1297,  during  the 
reign  of  Ghnzan  Khan,  llulagu’s  great 
grandson. 

* Ho  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  at  the  time  of  Mlrza 
Shuhrukh,  (1404-1447). 

e A contemporary  and  rival  of  the 
great  poet  Salman  of  Sawah  (died  769). 
The  name  Ma'ruf  appears  to  have  been 
common  in  Baghdad  since  the  times  of 
the  famous  saint  Ma'ruf  of  Karkh  (a 
part  of  Baghdad). 
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Farah ; Abdulhaq  of  Sabzw&r ; Mauland  Ni’matullah  i Baww6b ; KMjagi 
Mu  mill  i Marwarid,  the  inventor  of  variegated  papers  and  sands  for  strewing 
on  the  paper  ; Sultdn  Ibrdhim,  son  of  Mfrzd  Shahrukh  ; Maulana  Muhammad 
Hakim  Hafiz;  Maukm£  Mahmud  Siy&ush ; Maukind  Jamdluddm  Husain; 
Mauland  Pir  Muhammad  ; Mauldnd  Fazlulhaq  of  Qazwin1. 

A seventh  kind  of  writing  is  called  TaUiq , which  has  been  derived  from 
the  Riqd'  and  the  TauqC.  It  contains  very  few  straight  lines,  and  was 
brought  to  perfection  by  Khajah  Tdj  i Salnidni, 3 who  also  wrote  well  the  other 
six  characters.  Some  say  that  he  was  the  inventor. 

Of  modern  caligraphists  I may  mention : Mauldnd  ’Abdulhay,  the 
Private  Secretary3  of  Sultdn  Abu  Sa’ld  Mirzd,  who  wrote  Ta'liq  well ; Mauldnd 
Darwish  ;4  Amir  Mansur ; Mauldnd  Ibrahim  of  Astardbdd ; Khajah  Ikhtivar  ;* 
Munshi  Jamdluddm ; Muhammad  of  Qazwin;  Mauland  Idris;  Khajah 
Muhammad  Husain  Munshi ; and  Ashraf  Klidn,8  the  Private  Secretary 
of  His  Majesty,  who  improved  the  TtCUq  very  much. 

The  eighth  character  which  I have  to  mention  is  the  Nastfliq : it 
consists  entirely  of  round  lines.  They  say  that  Mir  ’All  of  Tabriz,  a 
contemporary  of  Timur,  derived  it  from  the  Naskh  and  the  Ta’liq  ; but  this 
can  scarcely  be  correct,  because  there  oxist  books  in  the  Nasta’liq  character, 
written  before  Timur’s  time.  Of  Mir  ’All’s  pupils  I may  mention  two  :T 
Mauland  Ja’far  of  Tabriz,  and  Maulana  Azliar ; and  of  othor  caligraphists 
in  Ta’liq,  Mauldnd  Muhammad  of  Aubah  (near  Herat),  an  excellent  writer  ; 
Maulana  Bari  of  Herdt ; and  Mauldnd  Sultan  ’Ali9  of  Mashhad,  who  surpasses 

Mir  Munshi,  Mir  ’Ar/.i  and  Mir  Mali.* 
He  accompanied  Tardi  Bdg  on  his 
flight  from  Dihli,  was  imprisoned  by 
Bairiun,  and  had  to  go  to  Mecca.  He 
rejoined  Akbar,  in  A.  H.  968,  when 
Buirum  had  just  fallen  in  disgrace, 
received  in  the  following  year  the  title  of 
Ashraf  Khan,  and  served  under  Mun’im 
Khan  in  Bengal.  He  died  iu  the  tenth 
year  of  Ak bar’s  reign,  A.  H.  973.  In 
Abulfazl’s  list  of  grandees,  in  the  second 
book,  Ashraf  Khan  is  quoted  as  a 
commander  of  two  thousand.  Badiioni 
mentions  him  among  the  contemporane- 
ous poets.  Abul  Muzatfar,  Ashraf  Khan’s 
son  was,  A.  D.  1596,  a commander  of  live 
hundred. 

7 The  Mir-at  mentions  a third  imme- 
diate pupil  of  Mir  Ah.  Mat  land  Kfuljah 
Muhammad , and  relates  that  he  put 
Mir  All’s  name  to  his  own  writings, 
without  giving  offence  to  his  master. 

8 He  also  wits  a friend  of  Amir  'All 
Shdr,  and  died  A.  H.  910, during  the  reign 
of  Sultan  Husain  Mirza,  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  note. 


1 The  Malt (>hdt  and  the  Mir-at 
al*o  mention  Mulhi  Aba  Bakr,  and  Shaikh 
Malunud. 

* According  to  the  Maktiibat  and 
several  MSS.,  Sulaimdni. 

* In  the  original  text,  p.  114,  1.  5,  by 
mistake,  Maulana  ’Abdulhay  and  the 
Munshi  of  Sultan  Abu  Sa  id. 

4 Maulana  Darwish  Muhammad  was  a 
friend  of  the  famous  Amir  ’Ah  Slier,  the 
vizier  of  Sultan  Husaiu  Mirza,  king  of 
Khurasan  (A.  D.  1470  to  1505),  and  the 
patron  of  the  poet  Jami.  Maulana 
Darwish  entered  afterwards  the  service 
of  Shah  J unaid  i Cafawi,  king  of  Persia, 
(A.  D.  1499  to  1525).  A biography  of 
the  Maulana  may  be  found  in  the  Madsir 
• Rahimi,  p.  751. 

• Khajah  Ikhtivar,  the  contemporary 
and  successful  rival  of  the  preceding 
ealigrapbist.  He  was  Private  Secretary 
to  >ultuii  Husain  Mirza. 

• This  is  the  title  of  Muhammad 
Aeghar,  a Savvid  from  Mashhad — or 
nvoidinjs  to  the  Tabaqat  i Akbari,  from 
'Arabshahi.  He  served  Humayun  as 
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them  all.  He  imitated  the  writing  of  Mauland  Azhar,  though  he  did  not  learn 
from  him  personally.  Six  of  his  pupils  are  well  known  : Sult&n  Muhammad 
i Khand&n  ;x  Sult&n  Muhammad  Nur;  Maul&n&  ’Al&uddin®  of  Her&t; 
Maul&n&  Zainuddin  (of  Nish&pur) ; Maul&n&  ’Abdi  of  NisMpur ; Muhammad 
Q&sim  Sli&di  Sh&h,  each  of  whom  possessed  some  distinguishing  qualities. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a great  number  of  other  good  caligraphists, 
who  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  Nasta’liq ; as  Maul&na  Sultan  ’All,  of 
Q&yin  ;*  Maulfind  Sultan  ’All  of  Mashhad  ;1 2 * 4 * 6  Maul&n&  Hijrani  ;4  and  after 
them  the  illustrious  Maul&n&  Mir  ’All,®  the  pupil,  as  it  appears,  of  Maul&nd 
Zainuddin.  He  brought  his  art  to  perfection  by  imitating  the  writing  of 
Sult&n  ’All  of  Mashhad.  The  new  method  which  he  established,  is  a proof 
of  his  genius ; he  has  left  many  master-pieces.  Some  one  asked  him  once 
what  the  difference  was  between  his  writing  and  that  of  the  Maul&n&.  He 
said,  “I  have  brought  his  writing  to  perfection;  but  yet,  his  method  has 
a peculiar  charm.” 

In  conclusion  I may  mention  : — Shah  Mahmud*  of  Nishapur  ; Mahmud 
Is-h&q ; Shamsuddin  of  Kirm&n ; Maul&n&  Jamshed,  the  riddle-writer ; 
Sultan  Husain  of  Khujand ; Maul&na  ’Aislii ; Ghi&suddin,  the  gilder ; 
Maul&n&  ’Abdw^amad ; Maul&n&  Malik ; Maul&n&  ’Abdulkarim ; Maul&na 
Abdurraliiin  of  Kli&rizm ; Maul&n&  Shaikli  Muhammad  ; Maul&n&  Shah 
Mahmud  i Zarrinqalam  (or  gold  pen) ; Mauland  Muhammad  Husain*  of 
Tabriz ; Maul&n&  Hasan  ’All  of  Mashhad ; Mir  Mu’izz  of  K&sh&n ; Mirz& 
Ibrfihim  of  I<,’fah&n  ; and  several  others  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
improvement  of  the  art. 

His  Majesty  shews  much  regard  to  the  art,  and  takes  a great  interest 
in  the  different  systems  of  writing ; hence  the  large  number  of  skilful 
caligraphists.  Nasta’liq  has  especially  received  a new  impetus.  The  artist 
who,  in  the  shadow  of  the  throne  of  His  Majesty,  has  become  a master  of 
caligraphy,  is  Muhammad  Husain®  of  Kashmir.  He  has  been  honoured 


1 He  was  called  Khanddn , as  he  was 
always  happy.  He  was  a friend  of  Amir 
’All  Sh£i\  and  died  A.  H.  915. 

2 In  the  Maktubat,  ’Alauddin  Muham- 
mad of  Herat. 

9 He  was  the  instructor  of  Sultan 
Husain  Mirza’s  children,  and  died  A.  H. 
911.  Qdyin  is  a Persian  town,  S.E.  of 
Khurasan,  near  the  frontier  of  Afghanis- 
tan. It  is  spelt  Ghayan  on  our  maps. 

4 According  to  the  Maktubat , Maula- 
na  Sultan  ’All  shdr  of  Mashhad,  which  is 
evidently  the  correct  reading. 

* A poet  and  friend  of  Amir  ’All  Sher. 
He  died  A.  H.  921. 

6 Maulana  Mir  ’All,  a Sayyid  of  Herat, 
died  A.  H.  924.  As  a poet  he  is  often 


mentioned  together  with  Mir  Ahmad,  son 
of  Mir  Khusrau  of  Dihli,  and  Bairam 
Khan,  Akbar's  Kh&nkhanan,  as  a master 
of  Dakhl  poetry.  Dcik hi,  or  entering, 
is  the  skilful  use  which  a poet  makes  of 
verses,  or  parts  of  verses,  of  another  poet. 

* According  to  the  Maktubat  ana  the 
Mir-dty  Shah  Muhammad  of  Nish&piir. 
Both  mention  another  caligraphist,  Mir 
Sayyid  Ahmad  of  Mashhad. 

§ He  was  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
caligraphist  ' Imad , whose  biography  will 
be  found  in  the  Mir-dt.  Tide  also  the 
preface  of  Dr.  Sprenger’s  Gulistdn. 

9 He  died  A.  H.  1020,  six  years  after 
Akbar’s  death. 
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with  the  title  of  Zarrinqdlam , the  gold  pen.  He  surpassed  his  master 
Maul&n&  \Abdul-’Aziz ; his  madddt  and  dawdir 1 * * * * * * shew  everywhere  a proper 
proportion  to  each  other,  and  art  critics  consider  him  equal  to  Mulla  Mir 
’All.  Of  other  renowned  caligrapliists  of  the  present  age,  I must  mention 
Mauhm&  B&qir,  the  son  of  the  illustrious  Mull&  Mir  ’All ; Muhammad  Amin 
of  Mashhad  ; Mir  Husain  i Kulanki ; Maul&na  ’Abdulhay  ; Maul&n&  Dauri*  ; 
Maul&na  ’Abdurrahim  ; Mir  ’Abdullah  ; Niz&mi  of  Qazwin  ; ’All  Chaman  of 
Kashmir  ; Nurullah  Qasim  Arsal&n. 

His  Majesty’s  library  is  divided  into  several  parts : some  of  the  books 
are  kept  within,  and  some  without  the  Harem.  Each  part  of  the  Library 
is  subdivided,  according  to  the  value  of  the  books  and  the  estimation  in 
which  the  sciences  are  held  of  which  the  books  treat.  Prose  books,  poetical 
works,  Hindi,  Persian,  Greek,  Kashmirian,  Arabic,8  are  all  separately 
placed.  In  this  order  they  are  also  inspected.  Experienced  people  bring 
them  daily  and  read  them  before  His  Majesty,  who  hears  every  book 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  At  whatever  page  the  readers  daily  stop, 
His  Majesty  makes  with  his  own  pen  a sign,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
pages ; and  rewards  the  readers  with  presents  of  cash,  either  in  gold  or 
silver,  according  to  the  number  of  leaves  read  out  by  them.  Among  books 
of  renown,  there  are  few  that  are  not  read  in  His  Majesty’s  assembly  hall ; 
and  there  are  no  historical  facts  of  the  past  ages,  or  curiosities  of  science, 
or  interesting  points  of  philosophy,  with  which  His  Majesty,  a leader  of 
impartial  sages,  is  unacquainted.  He  does  not  get  tired  of  hearing  a book 
over  again,  but  listens  to  the  reading  of  it  with  more  interest.  The  Akhlaq 
i N£qiii,  the  Kimiyd  i Sa’fulat,  the  Q&busn&mah,  the  works  of  Sharaf  of 
Munair  (r idt  p.  48),  the  Gulist&n,  the  Hadiqah  of  Hakim  San&i,  the 
Masnawi  of  Ma’nawi,  the  J&m  i Jam,  the  Bust&n,  the  SMhn&inah,  the 


1 By  Madddt,  (extensions)  caligra- 
phists  mean  letters  like  ci  ; by  dawdir 

(curvatures),  letters  like  O, 

Draw  four  horizontal  lines  at  equal 
intervals  ; call  the  spaces  between  them 
a , b,  c,  of  which  a is  the  highest.  Every 

letter  which  fills  the  space  b,  is  called  a 
tkoskak  ; as  i , a , £ , The  diacritical 

rints  are  immaterial.  Every  line  above 

is  called  a markiz  ; every  line  below 
b , i.  e.  in  c,  a ddman.  Thus  S consists 
of  a shdshah  and  a markiz ; of  a sh6- 
fthah  and  a daman.  The  knob  of  a £ , 

ori5»  i*  called  kallah,  head.  Thus  o 
is  a Maddah , consisting  of  a kallah,  and 
ad&man;  so  also  The  con- 

sists of  a markiz  and  a daman. 


In  Grammar  the  word  markiz  means 
the  same  as  shoshah  in  caligraphy  ; thus 
5 , consist  of  a markiz , and  a shakl  i 
hamzah  . 

By  ipldh  caligraphists  mean  any  addi- 
tional ornamental  strokes,  or  refilling  a 
written  letter  with  ink  (Hind,  siydhi 
bhamd),  or  erasing  (Hind,  chhilna). 

2 His  name  is  Sult&n  Bayazid  ; he 
was  born  at  Herat.  Dauri  is  his  poetical 
name.  Vide  Badaonf  s list  of  poets  (Vol. 
Ill  of  the  Bibl.  Indica).  Akbar  bestowed 
on  him  the  title  of  Kdtib  ul  mulk , the 
writer  of  the  empire.  His  pupil  was 
Khnjah  Muhammad  Husain,  an  Ahadi, 
(vide  Bodaoni,  II,  p.  394,  where  for 
Ibrdhim , in  the  Tarlkh,  read  Bardhim). 

8 Observe  that  the  Arabic  books  are 
placed  last. 
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collected  Masnawis  of  Shaikh  Niz&ini,  the  works  of  Khusrau  and  MauUmA 
J&mi,  the  Diwans  of  Khacpini,  Anwari,  and  several  works  on  History,  are 
continually  read  out  to  His  Majesty.  Philologists  are  constantly  engaged 
in  translating  nindi,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Persian  books,  into  other  languages. 
Thus  a part  of  the  Zich  i Jadi'd  i Mirz&i  ( vide  IUrd  book,  Ain  1 ) was  translated 
under  tho  superintendence  of  Amir  Fathullah.  of  Shir&z  (vidt  p.  33),  and 
also  the  Kishnjoshi,  the  Gang&dkar,  the  Mohesh  Mahanand,  from  Hindi 
(Sanscrit)  into  Persian,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  author  of  this 
book.  The  Mah&bh&rat  which  belongs  to  the  ancient  books  of  Hindustan  has 
likewise  been  translated,  from  Hindi  into  Persian,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Naqib  KMn1,  Mauland  ’Abdul  Qadir  of  Bad&on,*  and  Shaikh  Sul  tin  of 
T’hanesar.*  The  book  contains  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  verses  : His 
Majesty  calls  this  ancient  history  Razmndmah , the  book  of  Wars.  Tho  same 


1 Regarding  this  renowned  man,  vide 
Abulfazl’s  list  of  Grandees,  Ilud  book, 
No.  1(51. 

2 Mulla  ’Abdul  Qadir,  poetically  styled 
Qddiri ’,  was  bom  A.  II.  947  [or  949 j at 
Badaon,  a town  near  Dihli.  He  was  thus 
two  years  older  than  Akbar.  His  father, 
whom  he  lost  in  9*59,  was  called  Shaikh 
M uliik  Shah,  and  was  a pupil  of  the  Saint 
Beclni  of  Sambhal.  Abdul  Qadir,  or 
Badaoni, as  we  generally  call  him,  studied 
various  sciences  under  the  most  renowned 
and  pious  men  of  his  age,  most  of  whom  he 
enumerates  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
volume  of  his  Muntakhab.  He  excelled 
in  Music,  History,  and  Astronomy,  and 
was  on  account  of  his  beautiful  voice 
appointed  Court  Imam  for  Wednesdays. 
He  had  early  been  introduced  to  Akbar 
by  Jalal  Khan  Qiirchi  {ride  List  of 
Grandees,  Ilnd  book,  No.  213).  For  forty 
years  Badaoni  lived  in  company  with 
Shaikh  Mubarik,  and  Faizl  and  Abulfazl, 
the  Shaikh’s  sons ; but  there  was  no  sincere 
friendship  between  them,  as  Badaoni 
looked  upon  them  as  heretics.  At  the  com- 
mand of  Akbar,  he  translated  the  Rama- 
yan  (Bud dun  II,  pp.  33b,  30(5,)  from  the 
Sanscrit  intoPersian,  receiving  for  twenty  - 
fourthousand  x/bA.vloOAshratis  andl(),000 
Tanga hs  ; and  parts  of  the  Mahabharat ; 
extnicts  from  the  History  of  Rush  id;  and 
the  Bahrul  asmar,  a work  on  the  lladU. 
A cony  of  another  of  his  works,  entitled 
JSajutitrrnshid  may  Ik*  found  among  the 
Persian  MSS.  of  the  As.  Soc.  Bengal. 
His  historical  work,  entitled  Muntakhab- 
ut  Tawdrikh , is  much  prized  aa  written 
by  an  enemy  of  Akbar,  whose  character. 


in  its  grandeur  and  its  failings,  is  much 
more  prominent  than  in  the  Ak barn dmu h9 
or  the  Tabaqat  i Akban , or  the  Jfadsiri 
Rahimi.  It  is  especially  of  value  for  the 
religious  views  of  the  emperor,  and  con- 
tains interesting  biographies  of  most 
famous  men  and  poets  of  Akbar’s  time. 
The  History  ends  with  the  beginning  of 
A H.  1004,  or  eleven  years  before  Akbar’s 
death,  and  we  may  conclude  that  Badaoni 
died  soon  after  that  year.  The  book  was 
kept  secret,  and  according  to  a statement 
in  the  Mir-dtuVdlam , it  was  made  public 
during  the  reign  of  Jahangir,  who 
shewed  his  displeasure  by  disbelieving  the 
statement  of  Badaoni’s  children  that  they 
themselves  had  l>een  unaCSvare  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  book.  The  Tuzuk  i Jahan- 
giii  unfortunately  says  nothing  about 
this  circumstance  ; but  Badaonfs  work 
was  certainly  not  known  in  A.  H.  1025, 
the  tenth  year  of  Jahangir's  reign,  in 
which  the  fad  sir  i Rahimi  was  written, 
whose  author  complains  of  the  want  of  a 
history  beside  the  Tabaqat,  and  the 
Akbamamah. 

In  point  of  style,  Badaoni  is  much 
inferior  to  Bakhta  war  Khan  (Mie-dtuf 
'Alum)  and  Muhammad  Kazim  (the 
’Alamgirnamah),  but  somewhat  superior 
to  his  friend  Mirza  Nizamuddin  Ahmad 
of  Herat,  author  of  the  Tabaqat , and 
to  ’Abdul  Hamid  of  Lahdr,  author  of  the 
Pad  ish  dh  ndunah. 

’Alxlul  Qadir  of  Badaon  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Maulana  Qadiri,  another 
learned  man  contemporaneous  with  Akl»ar. 

8 Vide  Badaoni  III,  p.  118  ; and  for 
Haji  Ibrahim,  III,  p.  139. 
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learned  men  translated  also  into  Persian  the  Ramfiyan,  likewise  a book  of 
ancient  Hindustan,  which  contains  the  life  of  Ram  Chandra,  but  is  full  of 
interesting  points  of  Philosophy.  H4j(  Ibr&him  of  Sarhind  translated  into 
Persian  the  AVharlan 1 which,  according  to  the  Hindus,  is  one  of  the  four  divine 
books.  The  Lilawati,  which  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  works  written  by 
Indian  Mathematicians  on  Arithmetic,  lost  its  Hindu  veil,  and  received  a 
Persian  garb  from  the  hand  of  my  elder  brother,  Shaikh  ’Abdul  Faiz  i Faizi.1 
At  the  command  of  His  Majesty,  Mukammal  KMn  of  Gujr&t  translated 
into  Persian  the  Tajak,  a well  known  work  on  Astronomy.  The  Memoirs1 
of  Bibar,  the  Conqueror  of  the  world,  which  may  be  called  a Code  of 
practical  wisdom,  have  been  translated  from  Turkish  into  Persian  by  Mirzfi 


1 44  In  this  year  (A.  H.  983,  or  A.  D. 
1575)  a learned  Brahmin,  Shaikh  Bh&- 
wan,  had  come  from  the  Dek’han  and 
turned  Muhammadan,  when  His  Majesty 
gave  me  the  order  to  translate  the 
At’iarban . Several  of  the  religious  pre- 
cepts of  this  book  resemble  the  laws  of  the 
Islam.  As  in  translating  I found  many 
difficult  passages,  which  Shaikh  Bhawan 
could  not  interpret  either,  I reported  the 
circumstance  to  His  Majesty,  who  ordered 
Shaikh  Faizi,  and  then  Haji  Ibrahim,  to 
translate  it.  The  latter,  though  willing, 
did  not  write  anything.  Among  the 
precepts  of  the  Atharban,  there  is  one 
which  says  that  no  man  will  be  saved 
unless  he  read  a certain  passage.  This 
passage  contains  many  times  the  letter 
t,  and  resembles  very  much  our  Ld  illah 
illallah.  Besides,  I found  that  a 
Hindu,  under  certain  conditions,  may  eat 
cow  flesh  ; and  another,  that  Hindus  bury 
their  dead,  but  do  not  bum  them.  With 
such  passages  the  Shaikh  used  to  defeat 
other  Brahmins  in  argument ; and  they 
had  in  fact  led  him  to  embrace  Islam. 
Let  us  praise  God  for  his  conversion  !” 
Baddoni  II.  p.  212. 

The  translation  of  the  Mahabh&rat 
was  not  quite  a failure.  “ For  two  nights, 
His  Majesty  himself  translated  some  pas- 
sages of  the  Mah&bh&rat,  and  told  Naqib 
Khan  to  write  down  the  general  meaning 
in  Persian  ; the  third  night  he  associated 
me  with  Naqib  Khan ; and,  after  three  or 
four  months,  two  of  the  eighteen  chapters 
of  these  useless  absurdities — enough  to 
confound  the  eighteen  worlds — were  laid 
before  His  Majesty.  But  the  emperor 
took  exception  to  my  translation,  and 
called  me  a Hardmlchur  and  a turnip - 
eatrr,  as  if  that  was  my  share  of  the  book. 
Another  part  was  subsequently  finished 

14 


by  Naqib  Khan  and  MullA  Sh£ri,  and 
another  part  by  Sultan  Haji  of  T’han^sar ; 
then  Shaikh  Faizi  was  appointed,  who 
wrote  two  chapters,  prose  and  poetry; 
then  the  Haji  wrote  two  other  parts, 
adding  a verbal  translation  of  the  parts 
that  had  been  left  out.  He  thus  got  a 
hundred  juz  together,  closely  written,  so 
exactly  rendered,  that  even  the  accidental 
dirt  of  flieson  the  original  was  not  left  out ; 
but  he  was  soon  after  driven  from  Court, 
and  is  now  in  Bhakkar.  Other  translators 
and  interpreters,  however,  continue  now- 
a-days  the  fight  between  Pandus  and  the 
Kurus.  May  God  Almighty  protect  those 
that  are  not  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
accept  their  repentance,  and  hear  the 
prayer  of  pardon  of  every  one  who  does  not 
hide  his  disgust,  and  whose  heart  rests  in 
the  Islam  ; for  ‘ He  allows  men  to  return 
to  Him  in  repentance !’  This  Razmnamah 
was  illuminated,  and  repeatedly  copied  ; 
the  grandees  were  ordered  to  make  copies, 
and  Abdul  Fazl  wrote  an  introduction  to 
it  of  about  two  juz,  &c.”  Baddoni  II. 
p.  302.  A copy  of  this  translation  in 
two  volumes,  containing  eighteen  fans 
(^)  s among  the  MSS.  of  the  As.  Soc. 
of  Bengal,  No.  1329.  One  jut 
= sixteen  pages  quarto , or  two  sheets. 

* This  work  has  been  printed.  Abulfazl’s 
words  Hindu  veil  are  an  allusion  to  LOa- 
wati  g sex. 

• Vide  Tuzuk  i Jahdngiri,  p.  417. 
The  Waqiat  i Timur  were  translated  into 
Persian,  during  the  reign  of  Sh&hjahan, 
by  Mir  Abii  Talib  i Turbati.  Pads  hah  - 
ndmah  II,  p.  288,  edit.  Bibl.  Indica. 
M Conqueror  of  the  world,”  gdti  sitdni , is 
B&ber  s title.  Regarding  the  titles  of 
the  Mogul  Emperors  from  B4bar  to 
Bah&dur  Shah,  vide  Journal  As.  Soc. 
Bengal  for  1868,  Part  I.  p.  39. 
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’Abdurrahim  Khdn,  the  present  Kh&n  KMn&n  (Commander-in-ChiQf).  The 
History  of  Kashmir,  which  extends  over  the  last  four  thousand  years,  has 
been  translated  from  Kashmirian  into  Persian1 * *  by  Maul&nd  Sh&h  Muhammad 
of  Sh&hab&d.  The  Mu' jam  ul  Bulddn , an  excellent  work  on  towns  and  countries, 
has  been  translated  from  Arabic  into  Persian  by  several  Arabic  scholars, 
as  Mulla  Ahmad  of  That ’hah,  Q4sim  Beg,  Shaikh  Munawwar,  and  others. 
The  Martians,  a book  containing  the  life  of  Krishna,  was  translated  into 
Persian  by  Maul&na  Sheri  ( Vide  the  poetical  extracts  of  the  second  book). 
By  order  of  His  Majesty,  the  author  of  this  volume  composed  a new 
version  of  the  Kalflah  Damnah,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of  'Aydr 
Ddnish .*  The  original  is  a master-piece  of  practical  wisdom,  but  is  full  of 
rhetorical  difficulties ; and  though  Naqrullah  i Mustauff  and  MauMnd 
Husain  i W&’iz  had  translated  it  into  Persian,  their  style  abounds  in  rare 
metaphors  and  difficult  words.  The  Hind?  story  of  the  Love  of  Nal  and 
Daman,  which  melts  the  heart  of  feeling  readers,  has  been  metrically 
translated  by  my  brother  Shaikh  Faizi  i Fayy&zi,  in  the  masnawl  metre  of 
the  Lalll  Majnun,  and  is  now  everywhere  known  under  the  title  of  Nal 
Daman.4 

As  TTis  Majesty  has  become  acquainted  with  the  treasure  of  history, 
he  ordered  several  well  informed  writers  to  compose  a work  containing  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  seven  zones  for  the  last  one  thousand 
years.  Naqib  Kh&n,  and  several  others,  commenced  this  history.  A very 
large  portion  was  subsequently  added  by  MulM  Ahmad  of  T’hat’hah,  and 
the  whole  concluded  by  Ja’far  Beg  i Aqaf  Kh&n.  Tho  introduction  is 
composed  by  me.  The  work  has  the  title  of  Tarikh  % Alfi?  the  History  of 
a thousand  years. 


1 “ During  this  year  (A.  H.  999,  or  A. 
D.  1590-91,)  I received  the  order  from 
His  Majesty,  to  re-write,  in  an  easy  style, 
the  History  of  Kashmir,  which  Mulla 
Shah  Muhammad  of  Shahabad,  a very 
learned  man,  had  translated  into  Persian. 
I finished  this  undei taking  in  two  months, 
when  my  work  was  put  into  the  Imperial 
Library,  to  be  read  out  to  His  Majesty 
in  its  turn.*’  Baddont , II.  p.  374. 

9 Regarding  the  tragic  end  of  this 
“ heretic,"  vide  Badaonl  II.  p.  364. 
Notices  regarding  the  other  two  men  will 
he  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Badaonl. 

• For  ' lydr  i Ddnish.  Such  abbrevia- 
tions are  common  in  titles. 

4 “ Faizi  8 Naldaman  (for  Nal  o Da- 
man contains  about  4200  verses,  and  was 
composed,  A.  H.  1003,  in  the  short  space 
of  five  months.  It  was  presented  to 
Akbar  with  a few  ashrafis  as  nazar.  It 


was  put  among  the  set  of  books  read  at 
Court,  and  Naqib  Khan  was  appointed 
to  redd  it  out  to  His  Majesty.  It  is,  indeed, 
a masnawl,  the  like  of  which,  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  no  poet  of 
Hindustan,  after  Mir  Khnsrau  of  Dihll, 
has  composed."  Baddonl,  II.  p.  396. 

• In  A.  H.  1000,  A.  D.  1591-92,  the 
belief  appears  to  have  been  current  among 
the  Muhammadans  that  the  Islam  ana 
the  world  were  approaching  their  end. 
Various  men  arose,  pretending  to  be 
Imdm  Mahdx , who  is  to  precede  the  reap- 
pearance of  Christ  on  earth ; and  even 
Badaonl  8 belief  got  doubtful  on  this 
point.  Akbar  s disciples  saw  in  the  com- 
mon rumour  a happy  omen  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Din  i Bahi.  The  Tdrtkh 
t Alfi  was  likewise  to  give  prominence  to 
this  idea. 

The  copy  of  the  Tdrtkh  i Alfi  in 
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The  Art  of  Painting. 

Drawing  the  likeness  of  anything  is  called  taqwir.  His  Majesty,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  has  shewn  a great  predilection  for  this  art,  and  gives  it  every 
encouragement,  as  he  looks  upon  it  as  a means,  both  of  study  and  amusement. 
Hence  the  art  flourishes,  and  many  painters  have  obtained  great  reputation. 
The  works  of  all  painters  are  weekly  laid  before  His  Majesty  by  the 
Daroghahs  and  the  clerks ; he  then  confers  rewards  according  to  excellence 
of  workmanship,  or  increases  the  monthly  salaries.  Much  progress  was 
made  in  the  commodities  required  by  painters,  and  the  correct  prices  of 
such  articles  were  carefully  ascertained.  The  mixture  of  colours  has 
especially  been  improved.  The  pictures  thus  received  a hitherto  unknown 
finish.  Most  excellent  painters  are  now  to  be  found,  and  master-pieces, 
worthy  of  a Bihzdd ,*  may  be  placed  at  the  side  of  the  wonderful  works  of  the 
European  painters  who  have  attained  world-wide  fame.  The  minuteness 
in  detail,  the  general  finish,  the  boldness  of  execution,  &c.,  now  observed  in 
pictures,  are  incomparable  ; even  inanimate  objects  look  as  if  they  had  life. 
More  than  a hundred  painters  have  become  famous  masters  of  the  art, 
whilst  the  number  of  those  who  approach  perfection,  or  of  those  who  are 
middling,  is  very  large.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Hindus  :fl  their 
pictures  surpass  our  conceptions  of  things.  Few,  indeed,  in  the  whole  world 
are  found  equal  to  them. 

Among  the  forerunners  on  the  high  road  of  art  I may  mention  : 

1.  Mir  Sayyid  ,Ali  of  Tabriz.8  He  learned  the  art  from  his  father. 
From  the  time  of  his  introduction  at  Court,  the  ray  of  royal  favour  has 
shone  upon  him.  He  has  made  himself  famous  in  his  art,  and  has  met 
with  much  success. 

2.  Kh&jah  Abduqqamad,  styled  Shlrxnqalam,  or  sweet  pen . He  comes 
from  Shir&z.  Though  he  had  learnt  the  art  before  he  was  made  a grandee4  of 
the  Court,  his  perfection  was  mainly  due  to  the  wonderful  effect  of  a look  of 
His  Majesty,  which  caused  him  to  turn  from  that  which  is  form  to  that  which 
is  spirit.  From  the  instruction  they  received,  the  Kh&jah’s  pupils  became 
masters. 


the  Libraiy  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal 
(No.  19,)  contains  no  preface,  commences 
with  the  events  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  the  Prophet  (8th  J une,  632),  and  ends 
abruptly  with  the  reign  of  'Umar  ibn  i 
'Abdul  Malik  (A.  H.  99,  or  A D.  717-18). 
The  years  are  reckoned  from  the  death  of 
the  Prophet,  not  from  the  Hijrah.  For 
further  particulars  regarding  this  book, 
vide  Badaoni,  H.  p.  317. 

* “ liihzad  was  a famous  painter,  who 
lived  at  the  Court  of  Shah  Ismail  i f afa- 


wi  of  Persia.”  Sirajullughdt. 

* Compare  with  AbuLfkzl’s  opinion, 
Elphinstone s History  of  India,  second 
edition,  p.  174. 

8 Better  known  as  a poet  under  the 
name  of  Juddi.  Vide  the  poetical  ex- 
tracts of  the  second  book.  He  illumina- 
ted the  Story  of  Amir  Hamzah , men- 
tioned on  the  next  page. 

4 He  was  a Chahdrqadi.  Vide  the 
list  of  grandees,  in  the  second  book, 
No.  266. 
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3.  Daswant’h.  He  is  the  son  of  a palkee-bearer.  He  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  art,  and  used,  from  love  to  his  profession,  to  draw  and 
paint  figures  even  on  walls.  One  day  the  eye  of  His  Majesty  fell  on  him  ; 
his  talent  was  discovered,  and  he  himself  handed  over  to  the  Kh&jah.  In 
a short  time  he  surpassed  all  painters,  and  became  the  first  master  of  the 
age.  Unfortunately  the  light  of  his  talents  was  dimmed  by  the  shadow  of 
madness ; he  committed  suicide.  He  has  left  many  master-pieces. 

4.  Bas&wan.  In  back  grounding,  drawing  of  features,  distribution  of 
colours,  portrait  painting,  and  several  other  branches,  he  is  most  excellent, 
so  much  so,  that  many  critics  prefer  him  to  Daswant’h. 

The  following  painters  have  likewise  attained  fame : Kesu,  Ldl, 
Mukund,  Mushkin,  Farrukhthe  Qalm&q  (Calmuck),  M&dhu,x  Jagan,  Mohesh, 
K’hcmkaran,  T$r&,  S&nwlah,  Haribans,  R&m.  It  would  take  me  too  long 
to  describe  the  excellencies  of  each.  My  intention  is  “ to  pluck  a flower 
from  every  meadow,  an  ear  from  every  sheaf.” 

I have  to  notice  that  the  observing  of  the  figures  of  objects  and  the 
making  of  likenesses  of  them,  which  are  often  looked  upon  as  an  idle 
occupation,  are,  for  a well  regulated  mind,  a source  of  wisdom,  and  an 
antidote  against  the  poison  of  ignorance.  Bigoted  followers  of  the  letter  of 
the  law  are  hostile  to  the  art  of  painting ; but  their  eyes  now  see  the  truth. 
One  day  at  a private  party  of  friends,  His  Majesty,  who  had  conferred  on 
several  the  pleasure  of  drawing  near  him,  remarked : 4i  There  are  many 
that  hate  painting  ; but  such  men  I dislike.  It  appears  to  me  as  if  a painter 
had  quite  peculiar  means  of  recognizing  God ; for  a painter  in  sketching 
anything  that  has  life,  and  in  devising  its  limbs,  one  after  the  other,  must 
come  to  feel  that  he  cannot  bestow  individuality  upon  his  work,  and  is  thus 
forced  to  think  of  God,  the  Giver  of  life,  and  will  thus  increase  in 
knowledge.” 

The  number  of  master-pieces  of  painting  increased  with  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  art.  Persian  books,  both  prose  and  poetry,  were 
ornamented  with  pictures,  and  a very  large  number  of  paintings  was  thus 
collected.  The  Story  of  Hamzah  was  represented  in  twelve  volumes,  and 
clever  painters  made  the  most  astonishing  illustrations  for  no  less  than  one 
thousand  and  four  hundred  passages  of  the  story.  The  Chingizn&mah,  the 
Zafara&mah,9  this  book,  the  Razmn&mah,  the  Bam&yan,  the  Nal  Daman, 
the  Kalilah  Damnah,  the  ’Ay&r  Danish,  &c.,  were  all  illustrated.  His 
Majesty  himself  sat  for  his  likeness,  and  also  ordered  to  have  the  likenesses 


1 Mentioned  in  the  Madsir  i Bahtmt 
(p.  753)  as  in  the  service  of  Abdurrahim 
Khan  Klianan,  Akbar’s  Commander-in- 
Chief. 


1 A History  of  the  House  of  Timur, 
by  Sharafuddin  of  Yazd  (died  1446). 
Vide  Morleys  Catalogue  of  Historical 
MSS.,  p.  94 
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taken  of  all  the  grandees  of  the  realm.  An  immense  album  was  thus 
formed  : those  that  have  passed  away,  have  received  a new  life,  and  those 
who  are  still  alive,  have  immortality  promised  them. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  painters  are  encouraged,  employment  is  held 
out  to  ornamental  artists,  gilders,  line-drawers,  and  pagers. 

Many  Mansabdars,  Ahadis,  and  other  soldiers,  hold  appointments  in 
this  department.  The  pay  of  foot  soldiers  varies  from  1200  to  600  dums. 


Am  35. 

THE  ARSENAL. 

The  order  of  the  Household,  the  efficiency  of  the  Army,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  state  of  this 
department;  hence  His  Majesty  gives  it  every  attention,  and  looks, 
scrutinizingly  into  its  working  order.  He  introduces  all  sorts  of  new' 
methods,  and  studies  their  applicability  to  practical  purposes.  Thus  a 
plated  armour  was  brought  before  His  Majesty,  and  set  up  as  a target ; but 
no  bullet  was  so  powerful  as  to  make  an  impression  on  it.  A sufficient 
number  of  such  armours  has  been  made  so  as  to  supply  whole  armies. 
His  Majesty  also  looks  into  the  prices  of  such  as  are  sold  in  the  b&z&rs. 

All  weapons  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty  have  names,  and  a proper  rank 
is  assigned  to  them.  Thus  there  are  thirty  swords,  ( khdgah  swords)  one  of 
which  is  daily  sent  to  His  Majesty’s  sleeping  apartments.  The  old  one  is 
returned,  and  handed  over  to  the  servants  outside  the  Harem,  who  keep  it 
till  its  turn  comes  again.  Forty  other  swords  are  kept  in  readiness : they 
are  called  kotal  swords.  When  the  number  of  khdgah  swords  (in  consequence 
of  presents,  &c.)has  decreased  to  twelve,  they  supply  new  ones  from  the  kotal 
swords.  There  are  also  twelve  Yakbandi  (?)1,  the  turn  of  every  one  of 
which  recurs  after  one  week.  Of  Jdmdhars  and  K'hapwahs,  there  are  forty  of 
each.  Their  turn  recurs  every  week ; and  each  has  thirty  kotaU,  from 
which  deficiencies  are  supplied  as  before.  Besides,  eight  knives,  twenty 
spears  and  barchhas  are  required  monthly.  Of  eighty-six  Mashhadi  bows, 
Bhaddyan  bows,  and  twenty-four  others,  are  returned  monthly....* 
In  the  same  manner  a rank  is  assigned  to  each. 

Whenever  His  Majesty  rides  out,  or  at  the  time  of  the  Bdr  % \ Am , or 
Levee,  the  sons  of  the  Amirs,  and  other  Mansabd&rs  and  Ahadis,  carry  the 
Q*r  in  their  hands  and  on  their  shoulders,  *.  e.,  every  four  of  them  carry  four 

1 I doubt  the  correctness  of  the  trans-  * The  text  has  an  unintelligible  sen- 
Ution.  The  word  yakbandi  is  not  in  the  tence. 

Dictionaries. 
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quivers,  four  1>ows,  four  swords,  four  sliields ; and  besides,  they  take  up 
lam  es,  spears,  axes,  pointed  axes,  piydzi  war-clubs,  sticks,  bullet  bows, 
pestles,  and  a footstool,  all  properly  arranged.  Several  gifors1  of  camels 
and  mules  are  loaded  with  weapons  and  kept  in  readiness  ; and  on  travels, 
they  use  Baetrian  camels,  for  that  purpose.  At  Court  receptions  the 
Amirs  and  other  people  stand  opposite  the  Qur,  ready  for  any  service; 
and  on  the  march,  they  follow  behind  it,  with  the  exception  of  a few  who 
are  near  IT  is  Majesty.  Elephants  in  full  trappings,  camels,  carriages, 
naqqarahs,  flags,  the  kaukabahs,  and  other  Imperial  insignia,  accompany  the 
Qur , while  eager  maeebearers  superintend  the  march,  assisted  by  the  Mir- 
bakhslns.  In  hunting  expeditions  several  swift  runners  are  in  attendance, 
and  a few  others  are  in  charge  of  harnesses. 

In  order  to  shorten  the  trouble  of  making  references,  I shall  enumerate? 
the  weapons  now  in  use  in  form  of  a table,  and  give  pictures  of  some  of 
them. 


1.  Swords  (slightly  bent), 

2.  K’hcindah  (straight  swords), 

3.  Gupti  ’A<;&  (a  sword  in  a walking  stick), 

4.  Jamd’liar  (a  broad  dagger), 

5.  Klmnjar, 

C.  K’hapwah, 

7.  Jam  K’h&k, 

8.  Bdnk,  

9.  Jhanbwah,  

10.  Katilrah,  

11.  Narsiuk  Mot’ll,  

12.  Kam&n  (bows) 

13.  Takhsh  Kam&n,  

11.  Nawak, 

15.  Arrows,  per  bundle, 

16.  Quivers,  

17.  Dadi, 

18.  Tirbardar  (Arrow  drawers),* 

19.  Faik&nkash  (Do.),  

20.  Naizah  (a  lance), 

21.  Barcliliali, 

22.  Sank, 


J R.  to  15  Muhurs . 

1 to  10  R. 

2 to  20  R. 

I R . to  2\  M. 

J to  5 R. 
i R.  to  lj  M- 
£ R.  to  1 J M. 
i R.  to  1 M. 

£ R.  to  1 M. 
i R.  to  1 M. 

IR.  to  2 M. 
i R.  to  3 M. 

1 to  4 R. 
i R.  to  1 M. 

I to  30  R. 

J R.  to  2 M. 

\ to  5 R. 
i to  2J  d, 

J to  3 R. 

1 J R.  to  6 M. 
i R.  to  2 M. 
i to  1J  B. 


1 Five  camels  are  called  a qitar , in 
Hind,  qatdr . A string  of  some  length  is 
tied  to  the  tail  of  the  front  camel  and  is 
drawn  through  the  nose  holes  of  the  next 
behind  it,  and  so  on.  Young  camels  are 


put  on  the  backs  of  their  mothers. 

8 If  this  spelling  be  correct,  it  is  the 
same  as  the  next  (No.  19)  ; but  it  may 
be  fir  i jntrdar,  an  arrow  with  a feather 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shall,  a barbed  arrow. 
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23.  Saint’hi, i to  1 R. 

24.  Selarah, 10  d.  to  £ B. 

25.  Gurz  (a  war  club,)  i to  5 B. 

26.  Shaslipar  (do.),  £ B.  to  3 M. 

27.  Kestan  (?)'  1 to  3 B. 

28.  Tabar  (a  war  axe),  £ B.  to  2 M* 

29.  Piy6zi  (a  dub),  £ to  5 B. 

30.  Zaghnol  (a  pointed  axe) £ B.  to  1 M. 

31.  Chakar-Basolah, 1 to  6 B. 

32.  Tabar  zaghnol, * 1 to  4 2£. 

33.  Tarang&lah, £ to  2 B. 

34.  Kfird  (a  knife) 2 d.  to  1 M. 

35.  Gupti  k&rd,  3 B.  to  1£  M. 

36.  Qamchi  kdrd,  1 to  3£  B. 

37.  Chdqu  (a  clasp  knife) 2 d.  to  £ B. 

38.  Kamfcn  i Gurohah  (bullet  bow) 2 d.  to  1 B. 

39.  Knmt’hah, 5 d.  to  3 B. 

40.  Tufak  i dah&n  (a  tube  ; Germ.  Blaserobr)  10  d.  to  £ B. 

41.  Pushtkhdr,*  2 d.  to  2 B. 

42.  Shaqt&wez,*  2 d.  to  1 B . 

43.  GirihkusM,  1 d.  to  £ B. 

44.  KHr  i M&hi, 1 to  5 B. 

45.  Gobhan  (a  sling) 1£  d.  to  £ B. 

46.  Gajb&g, 1 to  5 B. 

47.  Sipar  (a  shield),  1 to  50  B. 

48.  DM1, £ B.  to  4 M. 

49.  K’herah,  1 B.  to  4 M. 

50.  Pahrf,  1 B.  to  1 M. 

51.  TJddnah,  £ to  5 B. 

52.  Dubulghah,  £ B.  to  3£  Jf. 

53.  K’hog’hf,  1 to  4 B. 

54.  Zirih  Kul&h, 1 to  5 B. 

55.  G’hug’huwah,  1 B.  to  2 M. 

56.  Jaibah,4 20  B.  30  M. 


1 This  name  is  doubtful.  The  MSS. 

five  all  sorts  of  spellings.  Vide  my 
ext  edition,  p.  121, 1. 1.  The  Dictionaries 
give  no  information. 

a Vide  Journal  As.  Society,  Bengal,  for 

1868,  p.  61. 

• A weapon  resembling  the  following. 
The  word  Sha$t&w£z,  or  more  correctly 
akast&wiz,  means  a thing  by  which  you 


can  hook  anything.  In  Yullers’  Persian 
Dicty.  II.  p.  426,  b,  read  biz  iovpantr  (/). 

4 This  word  is  used  in  a general  sense, 
an  armour.  It  is  either  Turkish , or  a 
corruption  of  the  Arab,  jtthbah.  The 
form  jaibd  is  occasionally  met  with  ; but 
jabah , as  given  by  Vullers  I,  p.  508  a., 
is  wrong,  and  against  the  metre  of  his 
quotation. 
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57.  Zirih, 1 i It.  to  100  M. 

58.  Bagtar,  4 R.  to  12  M. 

59.  Joshan,  4 R.  to  9 M. 

50.  Ch4r  Ainah,  2 R.  to  7 M. 

61.  Kofhi,  5 R to  8 M. 

62.  £&diqi,  3 R.  to  8 M. 

63.  Angirk’hah,  14  R.  to  5 M. 

64.  Bhanju,  3 R.  to  2 M. 

65.  Chihrahzirih  i Ahanf,  14  R*  to  1 M. 

66.  Salhqabd,  5 R.  to  8 M. 

67.  Chihilqad,  5 to  25  R. 

68.  Dastw&nah, \\  R.  to  2 M. 

69.  114k,1  1 R.  to  10  M. 

70.  Kant’hah  sobha,2 * * *  1 to  10  R. 

71.  Mozah  i Ahani 4 to  10  R. 

72.  Kajem,  50  to  300  R. 

73.  Artak  (the  quilt)  i Kajem,  4 R.  to  7 M. 

74.  Qashqah, 1 R,  to  24  M . 

75.  Gardani,8  1 R.  to  1 M. 

76.  Matchlocks, 4 R>  to  1 M. 

77.  B&n  (rockets), 24  to  4 R. 


Am  36. 

ON  GUNS. 

Guns  are  wonderful  locks  for  protecting  the  august  edifice  of  the 
state ; and  befitting  keys  for  the  door  of  conquest.  With  the  exception 
of  Turkey,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  which  in  its  guns  has  more  means 
of  securing  the  government  than  this.  There  are  now -a- days  guns  made 
of  such  a size  that  the  ball  weighs  12  mans;  several  elephants  and  a 
thousand  cattle  are  required  to  transport  one.  His  Majesty  looks  upon  the 
care  bestowed  on  the  efficiency  of  this  branch  as  one  of  the  higher  objects 
of  a king,  and  therefore  devotes  to  it  much  of  his  time.  D4roghahs  and 
clever  clerks  are  appointed,  to  keep  the  whole  in  proper  working  order. 

His  Majesty  has  made  several  inventions,  which  have  astonished  the 
whole  world.  He  made  a gun  which,  on  marches,  can  easily  be  taken  to 


1 According  to  some  MSS.  rdg. 

9 The  figure  represents  a long  spear ; 

but  the  etymology,  as  also  its  position  in 

the  list  of  weapons,  shews  that  it  must  be 

a part  of  the  armour,  a neck-piece. 


• A round  shield-like  plate  of  iron 
attached  to  the  neck  of  the  horse  and 
hanging  down  so  as  to  protect  the  chest 
of  the  animal. 
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pieces,  and  properly  put  again  together  when  required.  By  another 
invention,  His  Majesty  joins  seventeen  guns  in  such  a manner  as  to  be 
able  to  fire  them  simultaneously  with  one  match.  Again,  he  made  another 
kind  of  gun,  which  can  easily  be  carried  by  a single  elephant ; such  guns 
have  the  name  of  GajndU . Guns  which  a single  man  may  carry,  are  called 
NamdU. 

The  imperial  guns  are  carefully  distributed  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  each  Subah  has  that  kind  which  is  fit  for  it.  For  the  siege  of  fortresses 
and  for  naval  engagements,  His  Majesty  has  separate  guns  made,  which 
accompany  his  victorious  armies  on  their  marches.  It  is  impossible  to 
count  every  gun ; besides  clever  workmen  make  continually  new  ones, 
especially  GajndU  and  NarndU . 

Amirs  and  Ahadis  are  on  staff  employ  in  this  branch.  The  pay  of  the 
foot  varies  from  100  to  400  d . 


Am  37. 

ON  MATCHLOCKS,  &c. 

These  are  in  particular  favour  with  His  Majesty,  who  stands  unrivalled 
in  their  manufacture,  and  as  a markman.  Matchlocks  are  now  made  so 
strong,  that  they  do  not  burst,  though  let  off  when  filled  to  the  top.  Formerly 
they  could  not  fill  them  to  more  than  a quarter.  Besides,  they  made  them 
with  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  by  flattening  pieces  of  iron,  and  joining  the 
flattened  edges  of  both  sides.  Some  left  them,  from  foresight,  on  one  edge 
open ; but  numerous  accidents  were  the  result,  especially  in  the  former  kind. 
His  Majesty  has  invented  an  excellent  method  of  construction.  They  flatten 
iron,  and  twist  it  round  obliquely  in  form  of  a roll,  so  that  the  folds  get  longer 
at  every  twist ; then  they  join  the  folds,  not  edge  to  edge,  but  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  lie  one  over  the  other,  and  heat  them  gradually  in  the  fire.  They  also 
take  cylindrical  pieces  of  iron,  and  pierce  them  when  hot  with  an  iron  pin. 
Three  or  four  of  such  pieces  make  one  gun ; or,  in  the  case  of  smaller 
ones,  two.  Guns  are  often  made  of  a length  of  two  yards ; those  of  a 
smaller  kind  are  one  and  a quarter  yards  long,  and  go  by  the  name  of 
Damdnak . The  gunstocks  are  differently  made.  From  the  practical 
knowledge  of  His  Majesty,  guns  are  now  made  in  such  a manner  that  they 
can  be  fired  off^  without  a match,  by  a slight  movement  of  the  cock.  Bullets 
are  also  made,  so  as  to  cut  like  a sword.  Through  the  assistance  of  the 
inventive  genius  of  His  Majesly,  there  are  now  many  masters  to  be  found 
among  gunmakers  ; e.  y.,  Ust&d  Kabfr,  and  Husain. 

Iron,  when  heated,  loses  about  one-half  of  its  volume. 

15 
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Wlien  a barrel  is  completed  lengthways,  before  the  transverse  bot- 
tom piece  is  fixed  to  it,  they  engrave  on  it  the  quantity  of  its  iron  and  the 
length,  b oth  being  expressed  in  numerals.  A barrel  thus  far  finished,  is  called 
DauL  In  this  imperfect  stato  they  aro  sent  to  Ilis  Majesty,  and  delivered 

in  proper  order,  at  the  Ilarem,  to  which  place  they  are  also  brought  for 1 

At  the  same  time,  the  weight  of  the  ball  is  fixed,  and  the  order  is  given  for 
the  transverse  section  of  the  matchlock.  For  long  guns  the  weight  of  a ball 
does  not  exceed  twenty-five  tAnk*,  and  for  smaller  ones,  fifteen.  But  balls 
of  the  former  weight  no  ono  but  His  Majesty2  would  dare  to  fire.  When 
the  barrels  aro  polished,  they  are  again  sont  to  the  Harem,  and  preserved 
in  proper  order.  They  are  afterwards  taken  out,  and  closed  by  the  order 
of  Ilis  Majesty  with  a transverse  bottom  piece.  Having  been  put  to  an  old 
stock,  they  are  tilled  to  one-third  of  the  barrel  with  powder,  and  fired  off. 
If  no  tardwish '*  takes  place,  and  the  trial  is  satisfactory,  they  take  the 
barrels  again  to  nis  Majesty,  who  gives  the  order  to  finish  the  mouth  piece 
of  the  barrel.  After  this  the  gun  is  again  placed  on  the  stock,  and  subjected 
to  a trial.  If  the  ball  issues  in  a crooked  line,  the  barrel  is  heated,  and 
straightened  by  means  of  a rod  introduced  into  it,  and,  in  the  presence 
( of  Ilis  Majesty,  handed  over  to  a filer.  lie  adorns  the  outside  of  the  barrel 
in  various  ways,  according  to  orders,  when  it  is  taken  to  the  Harem.  The 
wood  and  the  shape  of  the  stock  are  then  determined  on.  Several  things 
^hre  marked  on  every  matchlock,  viz.,  tlio  weight  of  the  raw  and  the 
manufactured  iron,  the  former  marks  being  now  removed ; tho  place 
where  the  iron  is  taken  from ; the  workman  ; the  place  where  the  gun  is 
made;  tho  date;  its  number.  Sometimes  without  reference  to  a proper 
order,  one  of  the  unfinished  barrels  is  selected,  and  completed  at  His 
Majesty’s  command.  It  is  then  entered  in  another  place ; tho  transverse 
bottom  piece  is  fixed  ; and  the  order  is  given  to  make  the  cock,  the  ramrod, 
tho  pargazf  <$*c.  As  soon  as  all  these  things  have  been  completed,  a new 
trial  is  ordered  ; and  when  it  succeeds,  they  send  in  the  gun,  and  deliver 
it  a third  time  at  the  Harem.  In  this  state  the  gun  is  called  sddah  (plain). 
Five  bullets  are  sent  along  with  it.  His  Majesty,  aftertrying  it  in  the  manner 
above  described,  returns  it  with  the  fifth  bullet.  The  order  for  the  colour 
of  the  barrel  and  the  stock  is  now  given  ; one  of  the  nine  kinds  of  colour 
is  selected  for  the  stock.  Guns  also  differ  in  the  quantity  of  inlaid  gold 


1 The  text  has  an  unintelligible  word  ; 

the  rariantes  Icctione*  are  marked  on 
p.  1*25  of  my  text  edition,  Note  (13). 
The  Banaras  MS.  has  The  word 

appears  to  he  a foreign  term. 

2 A K har  was  remarkable  for  bodil  y 
strength.  Vide  Tuzuki  Jahangiri,  p.  16. 


8 Tarn  wish  means  a trickling;  the 
particular  meaning  which  it  here  has,  is 
unclear  and  not  given  in  the  Dictionaries. 

4 Pargaz , or  Purgaz , may  mean  the 
groove  into  which  the  ramrod  is  put,  or 
the  ramrod  itself.  The  word  is  not  in  the 
Diets.,  and  appears  to  be  unknown  at  the 
present  day. 
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and  enamel ; the  colour  of  the  barrel  is  uniform.  A gun  thus  far  completed 
is  called  rang  in  (coloured).  It  is  now,  as  before,  handed  over  together  with 
five  bullets ; His  Majesty  makes  four  trials,  and  returns  it  with  the  last 
ball.  When  ten  of  such  guns  are  ready,  His  Majesty  orders  to  inlay  the 
mouth  of  the  barrel  and  the  butt  end  with  gold.  They  are  then  again  sent 
for  trial  into  the  Harem,  and  whenever  ten  are  quite  complete,  they 
are  handed  over  to  the  slaves. 


Am  38. 

THE  MANNER  OF  CLEANING  GUNS. 

Formerly  a strong  man  had  to  work  a long  time  with  iron  instruments, 
in  order  to  clean  matchlocks.  His  Majesty,  from  his  practical  knowledge, 
has  invented  a wheel,  by  the  motion  of  which  sixteen  barrels  may  be 
cleaned  in  a very  short  time.  The  wheel  is  turned  by  a cow.  The  plate 
will  best  shew  what  sort  of  a machine  it  is.  * 


Am  39. 

. THE  RANKS  OF  THE  GUNS. 

The  Imperial  Arsenal  contains  manufactured , purchased,  and  presented, 
guns.  Each  of  them  is  either  long,  or  short  ; and  these  are  again  subdivided 
into  sAdah  (plain),  rangtn,  (coloured),  and  koftkdr  (hammered)  guns.  His 
Majesty  has  selected  out  of  several  thousand  guns,  one  hundred  and  five  as 
khd^ah,  $*.  e.,  for  his  special  use.  First , twelve  in  honour  of  the  twelve  months ; 
each  of  them  is  brought  back  in  its  turn  after  eleven  months.  Secondly, 
thirty  for  every  week  ; after  every  seven  days  one  goes  out,  and  another  is 
brought.  Thirdly , thirty-two  for  the  solar  days  ; one  for  every  day.  Fourthly, 
thirty-one  kotals.  Sometimes  there  are  only  twenty-eight.  Whenever  some  of 
the  former  guns  have  been  given  away,  kotals  are  brought,  to  supply  their 
places.  The  order  of  precedence  is  as  follows : the  guns  for  the  month ; 
the  week ; days ; kotals  ; plain ; coloured ; koftkar,  not  handed  over  to 
the  slaves ; koftkdr,  handed  over  to  the  slaves ; long  ones,  selected  from 
ptshkash  presents,  or  from  such  as  were  bought ; Dam&naks,  selected  from 
peshkash,  or  from  bought  ones ; such  as  have  been  chosen  from  selections 
of  both.  The  one  hundred  and  five  khdgah  guns  are  divided  into  seven 
parts ; every  fifteen  form  a kishk,  or  guard,  and  are  always  kept  ready  by  the 
slaves.  On  Sundays,  two  are  taken  from  the  first ; four  from  the  second ; 
five  from  the  third  ; four  from  the  fourth.  This  order  is  also  followed  on 
M<*ndays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays.  On  Thursdays,  two  are  again  taken 
from  the  first,  and  four  from  the  second ; four  from  the  third ; five  from 
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the  fourth.  On  Fridays,  one  is  taken  from  the  first ; five  from  the  second ; 
four  from  the  third;  five  from  the  fourth.  So  also  for  Saturdays.  In 
order  to  supply  the  places  of  such  khdgah  guns  as  have  been  given  away,  five 
other  classes  have  been  determined  on  : half  kotals,  fourteen ; quarter  kotals, 
seven ; one-eighth  kotals,  four ; one-sixteenth  kotals,  two  ; one-thirty  second 
kotals,  one.  When  kotal  guns  are  given  away,  they  bring  half  kotals ; 
similarly,  the  place  of  a gun,  when  given  away,  is  taken  by  the  next ; and  the 
place  of  the  last  is  supplied  by  one  selected  from  such  as  have  been  bought. 

One  hundred  and  one  guns  are  continually  kept  in  the  Harem.  Their 
order  is  as  follows.  On  the  first  day  of  every  solar  month  eleven  guns  are 
handed  over  to  the  servants  of  the  Harem,  one  of  each  of  the  guns  for  the 
months,  the  weeks,  the  days,  the  kotals,  the  plain  ones,  the  coloured  ones,  the 
Icoftkar  not  in  charge  of  the  slaves,  the  koftk&r  in  their  charge,  the  selected 
long  ones,  the  selected  Damdnaks , the  chosen  ones  of  the  selected  ones.  On  the 
second  day  only  the  guns  of  the  months  (#.  e.}  ten)  are  handed  over  in  the 
same  order.  For  ten  days  an  equal  number  is  sent  to  the  Harem. 

His  Majesty  practises  often.  When  he  has  tried  each  gun,  he  commences 
from  the  beginning ; and  when  each  gun  has  been  used  four  times,  it 
is  sent  away  and  replaced  by  a new  one  of  each  kind.  If  guns  have  been 
left  unused  at  the  beginning  of  a new  month,  they  are  placed  last,  and  the 
guns  for  the  current  month  are  put  first. 

An  order  has  also  been  given  to  the  writers  to  write  down  the  game 
killed  by  His  Majesty  with  the  particulars  of  the  guns  used.  Thus  it  was 
found  that  with  the  gun,  which  has  the  name  of  Sangrdm , one  thousand 
and  nineteen  animals  have  been  killed.  This  gun  is  the  first  of  His 
Majesty’s  private  guns,  and  is  used  during  the  Farwardin  month  of  the 
present  era. 


AIN  40. 

ON  THE  PAY  OF  THE  MATCHLOCK  BEAKERS. 

The  pay  of  a Mirdahah1  is  of  four  grades,  300  ddms,  280  d.f  270  d .,  260  d. 
The  pay  of  the  others  is  of  five  grades.  Each  grade  is  again  subdivided  into 
three  classes.  First  grade , 250  d.,  240  d.,  230  d.  Second  grade , 220  d.,  210  d.f 
200  d.  Third  grade,  190  d.,  180.,  d .,  170  d.  Fourth  grade , 160  d .,  150  d,9 
140  d.  Fifth  grade,  130  d .,  120  d.f  110  d. 


1 A man  placed  over  ten . The  rank 
of  the  Mtrdahah  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  non-commissioned  rank  in  the 
Mogul  Armies.  The  lowest  commissioned 
rank  was  that  of  a which  word, 

though  of  the  same  etymological  meaning, 


differs  in  usage,  and  signifies  a man  in 
command  of  ten.  The  rank  of  a Dahba- 
shi  was  the  lowest  Mansabdfir  rank  (vide 
the  second  book).  Mtrdahah  is  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  a servant  who  looks 
after  ten  horses. 
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Am  4i. 

THE  IMPERIAL  ELEPHANT  STABLES. 

This  wonderful  animal  is  in  bulk  and  strength  like  a mountain  ; and  in 
courage  and  ferocity  like  a lion.  It  adds  materially  to  the  pomp  of  a king 
and  to  the  success  of  a conqueror ; and  is  of  the  greatest  use  for  the  army. 
Experienced  men  of  Hindustan  put  the  value  of  a good  elephant  equal  to 
five  hundred  horse ; and  they  believe,  that  when  guided  by  a few  bold  men 
armed  with  matchlocks,  such  an  elephant  alone  is  worth  double  that 
number.  In  vehemence  on  one  side,  and  submissiveness  to  the  reins  on 
the  other,  the  elephant  is  like  an  Arab,  whilst  in  point  of  obedience  and 
attentiveness  to  even  the  slightest  signs,  it  resembles  an  intelligent  human 
being.  In  restiveness  when  full-blooded,  and  in  vindictiveness,  it  surpasses 
man.  An  elephant  never  hurts  the  female,  though  she  be  the  cause  of  his 
captivity ; he  never  will  fight  with  young  elephants,  nor  does  he  think  it 
proper  to  punish  them.  From  a sense  of  gratitude,  he  does  his  keepers  no 
harm,  nor  will  he  throw  dust  over  his  body,  when  he  is  mounted,  though  he 
often  does  so  at  other  times.  Once  an  elephant,  during  the  rutting  season, 
▼as  fighting  with  another.  When  he  was  in  the  height  of  excitement,  a 
small  elephant  came  in  his  way  : he  kindly  lifted  up  the  small  one  with  his 
trunk,  set  him  aside,  and  then  renewed  the  combat.  If  a male  elephant 
breaks  loose  during  the  rutting  season,  in  order  to  have  his  own  way,  few 
people  have  the  courage  to  approach  him ; and  some  bold  and  experienced 
man  will  have  to  get  on  a female  elephant,  and  try  to  get  near  him  and  tie  a 
rope  round  his  foot.  Female  elephants,  when  mourning  the  loss  of  a young 
one,  will  often  abstain  from  food  and  drink  ; they  sometimes  even  die  from 
grief. 

The  elephant  can  be  taught  various  feats.  He  learns  to  remember 
such  melodies  as  can  only  be  remembered  by  people  acquainted  with  music ; 
he  will  move  his  limbs,  to  keep  time,  and  exhibit  his  skill  in  various  ways. 
He  will  shoot  off  an  arrow  from  a bow,  discharge  a matchlock,  and  will 
learn  to  pick  up  things  that  have  been  dropped,  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
keeper.  Sometimes  they  get  grain  to  eat  wrapped  up  in  hay ; this  they  hide 
in  the  side  of  their  mouth,  and  give  it  back  to  the  keeper,  when  they  are 
alone  with  him. 

The  teats  of  a female  elephant,  and  the  womb,  resemble  those  of 
woman.  The  tongue  is  round  like  that  of  a parrot.  The  testicles  are  not 
visible.  Elephants  frequently  with  their  trunks  take  water  out  of  their 
stomachs,  and  sprinkle  themselves  with  it.  Such  water  has  no  offensive 
smell.  They  also  take  out  of  their  stomach  grass  on  the  second  day,  without 
it*  having  undergone  any  change. 
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The  price  of  an  elopliant  varies  from  a lak1 * *  to  one  hundred  rupees  ; 
elephants  worth  five  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  rupees,  are  pretty  common. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  elephants.  1.  Bhaddar.  It  is  well  proportioned, 
has  an  erect  head,  a broad  chest,  large  ears,  a long  tail,  and  is  bold,  and  can 
bear  fatigue.  They  take  out  of  his  forehead  an  excrescence  resembling  a 
large  pearl,  which  they  call  in  Hindi  Gaj  manik .*  Many  properties  are 
ascribed  to  it.  2.  Mand.  It  is  black,  has  yellow  eyes,  a uniformly  sized 
belly,  a long  penis,  and  is  wild  and  ungovernable.  3.  Mirg . It  has  a 
whitish  skin,  with  black  spots  ; the  colour  of  its  eyes  is  a mixture  of  red, 
yellow,  black,  and  white.  4.  Mir.  It  has  a small  head,  and  obeys  readily* 
It  gets  frightened,  when  it  thunders. 

From  a mixture  of  these  four  kinds  are  formed  others  of  different 
names  and  properties.  The  colour  of  the  skin  of  elephants  is  threefold : 
white,  black,  grey.  Again,  according  to  the  threefold  division  of  the 
dispositions  assigned  by  the  Hindus  to  the  mind,  namely,  sat  benevolence, 
raj  love  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  tam  irascibility,  which  shall  be  further 
explained  below,8  elephants  are  divided  into  three  classes.  First , such  in 
which  sat  predominates.  They  are  well  proportioned,  good  looking,  eat 
moderately,  are  very  submissive,  do  not  care  for  intercourse  with  the  female, 
and  live  to  a very  old  age.  Secondly , such  in  whose  disposition  raj  prevails. 
They  are  savage  looking,  and  proud,  bold,  ungovernable,  and  voracious. 
Lastly , such  as  are  full  of  tam.  They  are  self-willed,  destructive,  and  given 
to  sleep  and  voraciousness. 

The  time  of  gestation  of  the  female  is  generally  eighteen4 * * *  lunar  months, 
For  three  months  the  Jluida  germinalia  intermix  in  the  womb  of  the  female  ; 
when  agitated,  the  mass  looks  like  quicksilver.  Towards  tho  fifth  month 
the  jluida  settle,  and  get  gelatinous.  In  the  seventh  month,  they  get  more 
solid,  and  draw  to  perfection  towards  the  ninth  month.  In  the  eleventh,  the 
outline  of  a body  is  visible ; and  in  the  twelfth,  the  veins,  bones,  hoofs,  and 


1 During  the  reigns  of  Akbar’s  succes- 
sor, the  price  of  a well  trained  war  elephant 
rose  much  higher.  Vide  Tuzuk  i Jah&n- 
giri,  p.  198.  At  the  time  of  Shabjahan, 
the  nrst  white  elephant  was  brought 
from  P6gu,  Pddishdhnamah , I.  p.  267. 

* This  excrescence  is  also  called  Gaj - 
motf,  or  elephant s’  pearl . Forbes  has, 
a so  Gjajmanih,  and  the  DalU  i Sdti , 
m wati?). 

in  the  fourth  book  of  this  work. 

4 The  time  is  differently  given.  The 

emperor  Jahangir  says  in  his  Memoirs 

(p.  130) : — During  this  month,  a female 

elephant  in  my  stables  gave  birth  before 

my  own  eyes.  I had  often  expressed  the 


wish  to  have  the  time  of  gestation  of  the 
female  elephant  correctly  determined.  It 
is  now  certain  that  a female  birth  takes 
place  after  sixteen,  and  a male  birth  after 
.nineteen  months  [the  emperor  means 
evidently  solar  months]  ; and  the  process 
is  different  from  what  it  is  with  man,  the 
foetus  being  bom  with  the  feet  foremost. 
After  gi  ving  birth,  the  female  at  once  covers 
the  young  one  with  earth  and  dust,  and 
continually  caresses  it,  whilst  the  young 
one  sinks  down  every  moment  trying  to 
reach  the  teats  of  the  mother/*  Vide 
Lt.  Johnstone’s  remarks  on  the  same 
subject,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  for  May,  1868. 
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hairs,  make  their  appearance.  In  the  thirteenth  month,  the  genitalia  become 
distinguishable,  and  in  the  fifteenth,  the  process  of  quickening  commences. 
If  the  female,  during  gestation,  gets  stronger,  the  foetus  is  sure  to  be  a 
male  ; but  if  she  gets  weak,  it  is  the  sign  of  a female.  During  the  sixteenth 
month.,  the  formation  becomes  still  more  perfect,  and  the  life  of  the  foetus 
becomes  quite  distinct.  In  the  seventeenth  month,  there  is  every  chance1  of 
a premature  birth,  on  account  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  foetus  to  move, 
till,  in  the  eighteenth  month,  the  young  one  is  born. 

According  to  others,  the  sperm  gets  solid  in  the  first  month ; the 
eyes,  ears,  the  nose,  mouth,  and  tongue,  are  formed  in  the  second ; in  the 
third  month,  the  limbs  make  their  appearance ; in  the  fourth  month, 
the  foetus  grows  and  gets  strong ; in  the  fifth,  it  commences  to  quicken  ; 
in  the  sixth,  it  gets  sense,  which  appears  more  marked  during  the  seventh 
month ; in  the  eighth,  there  is  some  chance  of  a miscarriage ; during  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  months,  the  foetus  grows,  and  is  born  during  the  twelfth.  It 
will  be  a male  young  one,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  sperm  came  from  the  male  ; 
and  it  will  be  a female  young  one,  if  the  reverse  is  the  case.  If  the  sperm  of 
both  the  male  and  female  is  equal  in  quantity,  the  young  one  will  be  a herm- 
aphrodite. The  male  foetus  lies  towards  the  right  side  ; the  female  towards 
the  left ; a hermaphrodite  in  the  middle. 

. Female  elephants  have  often  for  twelve  days  a red  discharge,  after 
which  gestation  commences.  During  that  period,  they  look  startled,  sprinkle 
themselves  with  water  and  earth,  keep  ears  and  tail  upwards,  and  go  rarely 
away  from  the  male.  They  will  rub  themselves  against  the  male,  bend  their 
heads  below  his  tusks,  smell  at  his  urine  and  dung,  and  cannot  bear  to  see 
another  female  near  him.  Sometimes,  however,  a female  shews  aversion 
to  intercourse  with  the  male,  and  must  be  forced  to  copulate,  when  other 
female  elephants,  at  hearing  her  noise,  will  come  to  her  rescue. 

In  former  times,  people  did  not  breed  elephants,  and  thought  it  unlucky ; 
by  the  command  of  His  Majesty,  they  now  breed  a very  superior  class  of  ele- 
phants, which  has  removed  the  old  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  men.  A female 
elephant  has  generally  one  young  one,  but  sometimes  two.  For  five  years  the 
young  ones  content  themselves  with  the  milk  of  the  mother;  after  that  period 
they  commence  to  eat  herbs.  In  this  state  they  are  called  bdl.  When  ten 
years  old,  they  are  named  piit ; when  twenty  years  old,  bikka ; when  thirty 
years  old,  kalbah.  In  fact  the  animal  changes  appearance  every  year,  and  then 
gets  a new  name.  When  sixty  years  old,  the  elephant  is  full  grown.  The 
skull  then  looks  like  two  halves  of  a ball,  whilst  the  ears  look  like  winnowing 


1 The  words  of  the  text  are  ambiguous.  I month,  the  effort  of  the  foetus  to  move 
They  may  also  mean  : In  the  seventeenth  | causes  the  female  to  sink  down. 
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fans.1  White  evos  mixed  with  yellow,  black,  and  red,  are  looked  upon  as  a 
sign  of  excellence.  The  forehead  must  he  flat  without  swellings  or  wrinkles. 
The  trunk  is  the  nose  of  the  animal,  and  is  so  long  ns  to  touch  the  ground- 
With  it,  it  takes  up  the  food  and  puts  it  into  tin;  mouth ; similarly,  it  sucks  up 
water  with  it,  and  then  throws  it  into  the  stomach.  It  has  eighteen  teeth  ; 
sixteen  of  them  are  inside  the  mouth,  eight  above  and  eight  below,  and  two 
are  the  tusks  outside.  The  latter  are  one  and  more  yards  long,  round,  shining, 
very  strong,  white,  or  sometimes  reddish,  and  straight,  the  end  slightly  bent 
upwards.  Some  elephants  have  four  tusks.  With  a view  to  usefulness  as 
also  to  ornament,  they  cut  off  the  top  of  the  tusks,  which  grow  again.  With 
some  elephants  they  have  to  cut  the  tusks  annually ; with  others  after  two  or 
three  years  ; but  they  do  not  like  to  cut  them  when  an  elephant  is  ten  and  eighty 
years  old.  An  elephant  is  perfect  when  it  is  eight  (last  high,  nine  dmt  long, 
and  ten  dost  round  the  belly,  and  along  the  back.  Again,  nine  limbs  ought 
to  touch  the  ground,  namely,  the  fore  feet,  the  hind  feet,  the  trunk,  the  tusks, 
the  penis,  the  tail.  White  spots  on  the  forehead  are  considered  lucky, 
whilst  a thick  neck  is  looked  upon  as  a sign  of  beauty.  Long  hairs 
on  and  about  the  ears  point  to  good  origin. 

Some  elephants  rut  in  winter,  some  in  summer,  some  in  the  rains. 
They  are  then  very  fierce,  they  pull  down  houses,  tlirow  down  stone  walls, 
and  will  lift  up  with  their  trunks  a horse  and  and  its  rider.  But  elephants 
differ  very  much  in  the  amount  of  fierceness  and  boldness. 

When  they  are  hot,  a blackish  discharge  exudes  from  the  soft  parts 
between  the  ears  and  the  temples,  which  has  a most  offensive  smell ; it  is 
sometimes  whitish,  mixed  witli  red.  They  say  that  elephants  have  twelve 
holes  in  tlioso  soft  parts,  wliich  likewise  discharge  the  offensive  fluid.  The 
discharge  is  abundant  in  lively  animals,  but  trickles  drop  by  drop  in  slow 
ones.  As  soon  as  the  discharge  stops,  the  elephant  gets  fierce  and  looks 
grand;  in  this  state  he  gets  the  name  of  Taft'i  or  Sarharl . When  the 
above  discharge  exudes  from  a place  a little  higher  than  the  soft  parts  be- 
tween the  oars  and  the  temples,  the  elephant  is  called  Sinyadhdl ; and  when 
the  fluid  trickles  from  all  tliree  places,  Taljor.  When  hot,  elephants 
get  attached  to  particular  living  creatures,  as  men,  or  horses ; but  some 
elephants  to  any  animal.  So  at  least  according  to  Hindu  books. 

The  Bhaddar  ruts  in  Libra  and  Scorpio ; the  Maud  in  spring  ; the  Mlrg 
in  Capricorn  and  Sagittarius;  the  Mir  in  any  season.  Elephant  drivers 


1 Ghallah  afshdn.  This  word,  though 
common,  is  not  in  our  dictionaries.  It 
is  a flat  piece  of  wicker  work,  from  one 
to  two  feet  square.  Three  sides  of  the 
square  are  slightly  bent  upwards.  They 
put  grain  on  it,  and  seizing  tho  instru- 


ment with  both  hands,  they  throw  up  the 
grain,  till  the  husks,  stones,  and  all  other 
refuse,  collect  near  the  side  which  is  not 
bent  upwards,  when  the  refuse  is  removed 
with  the  hand.  We  use  sieves  for  such 
purposes. 
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have  a drug  which  causes  an  artificial  heat ; but  it  often  endangers  the  life 
of  tho  beast  The  noise  of  battle  mokes  some  superior  elephants  just  as 
fierce  as  at  the  rutting  season  ; even  a sudden  start  may  have  such  an  effect. 
Thus  His  Majesty’s  elephant  Qajmuktah  ; he  gets  brisk,  as  soon  as  ho  hears 
the  sound  of  the  Imperial  drum,  and  gets  the  above  mentioned  discharge. 
This  peculiar  heat  generally  makes  its  first  appearance,  when  elephants  have 
reached  the  ago  of  thirty  ; sometimes,  however,  earlier,  at  an  age  of  twenty- 
five.  Sometimes  the  heat  lasts  for  years,  and  some  of  the  Imperial 
elephants  have  continued  for  five  years  in  an  uninterrupted  alacrity.  But  it 
is  mostly  male  elephants  that  get  hot.  They  then  commence  to  throw  up 
earth,  and  run  after  a female,  or  roll  about  in  mud,  and  daub  themselves 
all  over  with  dirt.  When  hot,  they  are  very  irritable,  and  yawn  a groat 
deal,  though  they  sleep  but  little.  At  last,  they  even  discontinue  eating,  and 
dislike  the  foot-chain ; they  try  to  get  loose,  and  behave  noisily. 

The  elephant,  like  man,  lives  to  an  ago  of  one  hundred  and  twonty 
years. 

Tho  Hindi  language  has  several  words  for  an  elephant,  as  hastl,  gaj> 
pH,  haChi,  &c.  Under  the  hands  of  an  experienced  keeper,  it  will  much 
improve,  so  that  its  value,  in  a short  time,  may  rise  from  one  hundred  to  ten 
thousand  rupees. 

The  Hindus  believe  that  tho  eight  points  of  tho  earth  are  each  guarded 
by  a heavenly  being  in  the  shape  of  an  elephant ; they  have  curious  legends 
regarding  them.  Their  names  are  as  follows  : 1.  Airdwata , in  the  East ; 2. 
lHindarikay  South-east ; 3.  Bdman , South ; 4.  1 Kumada,  South-west ; 5.  Anjun , 
West ; 6.  Puhpadanta , North-west ; 7.  S&rbhabhuma,  North  ; 8.  Suprati/ca , 
North-east.  When  occasions  arise,  people  read  incantations  in  their  names, 
and  address  them  in  worship.  They  also  think  that  every  elephant  in  the 
world  is  the  offspring  of  one  of  them.  Thus,  elephants  of  a white  skin 
and  white  hairs  are  related  to  the  first;  elephants  with  a large  head,  and 
long  hairs,  of  a fierce  and  bold  temper,  and  eyelids  far  apart,  belong  to  the 
second  ; such  as  are  good  looking,  black,  and  high  in  the  back,  are  tho 

offspring  of  the  third ; if  tall,  ungovernable,  quick  in  understanding,  short- 
haired,  and  with  red  and  black  eyes,  they  come  from  the  fourth ; if  bright 
black,  with  one  tusk  longer  than  the  other,  with  a white  breast  and  belly, 
and  long  and  thick  fore-feet,  from  the  fifth ; if  fearful,  with  prominent 
veins,  with  a short  hump  and  ears,  and  a long  trunk,  from  the  sixth ; if 
thin-bellied,  red-eyed,  and  with  a long  trunk,  from  the,  seventh ; and  if  of  a 
combination  of  the  preceding  seven  qualities,  from  tho  eighth. 


1 The  MSS.  have  an  unintelligible  I the  correct  reading. 
»ord.  lVrhape  kkushsanj , graceful,  in  | 

16 
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The  Hindus  also  make  the  following  division  into  eight  classes.  1 . Ele- 
phants whose  skin  is  not  wrinkled,  who  are  never  sick,  who  are  grand  looking, 
do  not  run  away  from  the  battle-field,  dislike  meat,  and  prefer  dean  food  at  pro- 
per times,  are  said  to  be  Ddto  mizaj  (of  a divine  temper).  2.  Such  as  possess 
all  the  good  qualities  of  elephants,  and  are  quick  in  learning,  moving  about 
the  head,  ears,  trunk,  forelegs,  hind  legs,  and  the  tail,  and  do  no  one  harm, 
except  they  be  ordered  to  do  so,  are  Gandharha  mizaj  (angelic).  3.  If 
irritable,  of  good  appetite,  fond  of  being  in  water,  they  are  Barhaman  mizaj 
(of  a brahminical  temper).  4.  Such  as  are  very  strong,  in  good  condition, 
fond  of  fighting,  ungovernable,  are  said  to  have  the  temper  of  a Khetri , or 
warrior.  5.  Those  which  are  of  a low  stature,  and  forgetful,  self-willed  in 
their  own  work,  and  neglectful  in  that  of  their  master,  fond  of  unclean  food, 
and  spiteful  towards  other  elephants,  are  Sudra  mizdj.  6.  Elephants  which 
remain  hot  for  a long  time,  and  are  fond  of  playing  tricks,  or  destructive, 
and  lose  the  way,  have  the  temper  of  a serpent.  7.  Such  as  squint,  and 
are  slow  to  learn,  or  feign  to  be  hot,  have  the  temper  of  a Pishdcha 
(spectre).  8.  Those  which  are  violent,  swift,  and  do  men  harm,  and  are 
fond  of  running  about  at  night,  have  the  qualities  of  a Rachhas  (demon). 

The  Hindus  have  written  many  books  in  explanation  of  these  various 
tompers,  as  also  many  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  the  elephants,  their  causes 
and  proper  remedies. 

Elophants  are  chiefly  fc*md  in  the  Sfibah  of  Agrah,  in  the  forests  of 
Bay&w&n  and  Narwar1,  as  far  as  Bar&r  ; in  the  Subah  of  H&h&b&s  (Allahabad), 
in  the  confines  of  Pattah  (?),  and  G’hor&g’hat,  and  Ratanpur,  Nandanpur, 
Sargachh,  and  Bustar ; and  in  the  Subah  of  M&lwah,  near  Handiyah, 
Uchliod,  Chanderi,  Santwds,  Bij&garli,  Raisin,  Hoshang&b&d,  Ga^h,  Hary£- 
gadh ; in  the  Subah  of  Bahdr,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Raht6s  and  CMr 
K’hand ; and  in  the  Subah  of  Bengal,  in  Orissd,  and  Satgfcpw  (Hugli).  The 
elophants  of  Pattah  (?)  are  the  best. 

A herd  of  elephants  is  called  in  Hindi  sahn.  They  vary  in  number  } 
sometimes  a herd  amounts  to  a thousand  elephants.  Wild  elephants  are  very 
cautious.  In  winter  and  summer,  they  select  a proper  place,  and  break  down 


1 Narwar,  whore  Abul  Fazl  was  subse- 
quently murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
Prince  Salim  (Jahangir), Long.  77°  58,  Lat. 
25°  39' ; Ghordg'hdt , near  Dinagepore, 
Long.  89°  17',  Lat.  25°.  12';  Ratanpur 
(Ahul  Fazl  evidently  means  the  one  south- 
east of  Sargachh)  Long.  82°,  Lat.  22°  14'  ; 
Sargachh,  Long.  83°  8',  Lat.  23°  8' ; 
Bustar,  Long.  81°  58',  Lat.  19°  13'.  The 
towns  from  Handiyah  to  Haryagadh  lie 
all  between  Long. 75°  and  79°,  and  Lat.21° 


and  24°  (Gwdliar).  For  TJchhod  (^4^.1) 
the  third  book  has  Vnchhod 
Tho  Fort  of  Rahtas,  the  scene  of  Sher 
Shah’s  first  exploit,  lies  Long.  84°,  Lat. 
21°  38'.  The  name  Pattah  (AjL>)  is 
doubtful,  each  MS.  having  a different 
reading. 

Wild  elephants  have  now-a-days  dis- 
appeared in  nearly  all  the  places  mentioned 
by  Abuliazl. 
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a whole  forest  near  their  sleeping  place.  For  the  sake  of  pleasure,  or  for 
food  and  drink,  they  often  travel  over  great  distances.  On  the  journey  one 
runs  far  in  front  of  the  others,  like  a sentinel ; a young  female  is  generally 
selected  for  this  purpose.  When  they  go  to  sleep,  they  send  out  to  the 
four  sides  of  the  sleeping  place  pickets  of  four  female  elephants,  which 
relieve  each  other. 

Elephants  will  lift  up  their  young  ones,  for  three  or  four  days  aftor 
their  birth,  with  their  trunks,  and  put  them  on  their  backs,  or  lay  them  over 
their  tusks.  They  also  prepare  medicines  for  the  females  when  they  aro 
sick  or  in  labour  pains,  and  crowd  round  about  them.  When  some  of  them 
get  caught,  the  female  elephants  break  through  the  nets,  and  pull  down  the 
elephant-drivers.  And  when  a young  elephant  falls  into  a snare,  they  hide 
themselves  in  an  ambush,  go  at  night  to  tho  place  where  the  young  one  is, 
set  it  at  liberty,  and  trample  the  hunters  to  death.  Sometimes  its  mother 
slowly  approaches  alone,  and  frees  it  in  some  clever  way.  I havo  heard  the 
following  story  from  His  Majesty. — “ Once  a wild  young  one  had  fallen  into 
a pit.  As  night  had  approached,  we  did  not  care  to  pull  it  out  immediately, 
and  left  it;  but  when  we  came  next  morning  near  the  place,  we  saw  that 
some  wild  elephants  had  filled  the  pit  with  broken  logs  and  grass,  and  thus 
pulled  out  the  young  one.* 7 Again,  “ Once  a female  elephant  played  us  a trick. 
She  feigned  to  be  dead.  We  passed  her,  and  went  onwards ; but  when  at 
night  we  returned,  we  saw  no  trace  left  of  her.” 

There  was  once  an  elephant  in  the  Imperial  stables,  named  Ay  fa.  For 
some  reason,  it  had  got  offended  with  the  driver,  and  was  for  ever  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity.  Once  at  night,  it  found  him  asleep.  It  got  hold 
of  a long  piece  of  wood,  managed  to  pull  off  with  it  the  man’s  turban,  seized 
him  by  his  hair,  and  tore  him  asunder. 

Many  examples  are  on  record  of  the  extraordinary  cleverness  of 
elephants ; in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  believe  them. 

Kings  have  always  shewn  a great  predilection  for  this  animal,  and  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  collect  a large  number.  Elephant-keepers 
are  much  esteemed,  and  a proper  rank  is  assigned  to  such  as  have  a special 
knowledge  of  the  animal.  Wicked,  low  men  see  in  an  elephant  a means  of  law- 
lessness ; and  unprincipled  evildoers,  with  the  help  of  this  animal,  carry  on 
their  nefarious  trade.  Henco  kings  of  former  timos  never  succeeded  in 
suppressing  the  rebellious,  and  were  thus  disappointed  in  their  best  intentions. 
But  His  Majesty,  though  overwhelmed  with  other  important  matters,  has 
been  able,  through  God’s  assistance  and  his  numerous  elephants,  to  check 
those  low  but  haughty  men ; he  teaches  them  to  desire  submission,  and 
bestows  upon  them,  by  wise  laws,  tho  blessings  of  peace. 

His  Majesty  divided  tho  Imperial  elephants  into  sections,  which  he 
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put  in  charge  of  honest  Daroghahs.  Certain  elephants  were  also  declarod 
khaqah,  i.  e.,  appointed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  His  Majosty. 


AIN  42. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  ELEPHANTS. 

His  Majesty  made  a seven-fold  division,  based  upon  experience ; 
1 . Mast  (*full  blood)  ; 2.  Shergir  (tiger-seizing) ; 3.  Sddah  (plain)  ; 4.  Manjholah 
(middlemost);  5.  Karha ; 6.  P'handurkiya ; 7.  Mokal.  The  first  class 
comprises  young  elephants,  possessed  of  the  peculiar  heat  which  renders 
the  animal  so  strong.  The  second  class  contains  likewise  young  ones,  which 
once  or  twice  have  given  signs  of  perfection,  and  exhibit  an  uninterrupted 
alacrity.  The  third  class  comprehends  useful  elephants,  which  are  nearly  as 
good  as  the  preceding.  The  fourth  class  contains  elephants  of  a somewhat 
inferiof  value.  Those  of  the  fifth  class  are  younger  than  those  of  the  fourth. 
The  elephants  of  the  sixth  class  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  fifth.  The  last 
class  contains  all  young  ones  still  unfit  for  use. 

Each  class  is  divided  into  throo  subdivisions,  viz.,  large  sized , middle , 
young  onos  ; the  last  class  contains  ten  kinds.  A certain  quantity  of  food 
has  been  fixed  for  each  class. 


ArN  43. 

THE  FOOD  ALLOWED  TO  THE  ELEPHANTS. 

Formerly  the  classification  of  the  elephants  was  nover  attended  to ; 
hence  in  feeding  them  a largo  quantity  of  the  stores  was  wasted.  But  when 
His  Majesty,  soon  after  lifting  the  veil,1  commenced  to  care  for  the  happiness 
of  liis  subjects,  this  matter  was  properly  inquired  to,  and  wise  regulations 
were  issued  for  guidance.  1 . Mast  elephants . Large  ones  get  daily  2 mans 
24  sers  ; middle-sized,  2 m.  19  s. ; small  ones,  2 m.  14  s.  2.  Shergirs . Largo 
onos,  2 m.  9 s. ; middle-sized  ones,  2 m.  4 s. ; small  ones,  1 m.  39  s. 
3.  S6dahs.  Large  ones,  1 m.  34  s. ; middle-sized  ones,  1 m.  29  s. ; small  ones^ 
1 m.  24  s.  4.  Manjholahs.  Large  ones,  1 m.  22  s. ; middle-sized  ones,  1 m. 
20  s. ; small  ones,  1 m.  18  s.  5.  Karhas . Large  ones,  1 m.  14  s. ; middle- 
sized  ones,  1 m.  9 s. ; small  ones,  lw.4«.  6.  P*handurkiyas.  Large  ones,  1 m. ; 
middle-sized  ones,  36  s. ; small  ones,  32  *.  7.  Mokals.  Large  ones,  26  s. ; 

middle-sized  ones,  24*;  third  class,  22*.;  fourth  class,  20  ; fifth  class, 


1 The  same  phrase  as  on  p.  13,  1.  12.  I fell  in  disgrace,  and  Akbar  assumed  the 
It  refers  to  the  year  1560,  when  Bairam  | reins  of  the  government. 
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1#  *•  ; sixth  class,  16  8. ; seventh  class,  14  ; eighth  class,  12  s. ; ninth  class, 

10  8. ; tenth  class,  8 #. 

Femalo  elephants  have  been  divided  into  four  classes,  viz.,  large  ones, 
middle-sized  ones,  small  ones,  Mokals.  The  first  two  classes  are  divided 
into  three ; the  third,  into  four ; the  fourth,  into  nine  subdivisions. 

1.  Large  ones.  Big,  1 m.  22  8. ; middling,  1 m.  18  *. ; small  ones,  1 m.  14  s. 

2.  Middle-sized  ones.  Big,  1 m.  10  s. ; middling,  1 m.  6 8. ; small,  1 m.  2 s.  3.  Small 
ones.  Big,  37  s . ; middling,  32  a. ; small,  27  8. ; still  smaller,  22  s.  4.  JMokals. 
First  class,  22  #. ; second,  20  a. ; third,  18  a. ; fourth,  16  a. ; fifth,  14  a. ; sixth, 
12  a.  ; seventh,  10a.;  eighth,  8 a. ; ninth,  6 a. 


ATN  44. 

THE  SERVANTS  OF  THE  ELEPHANT  STABLES. 

1 . Mast  elephants.  Thero  are  five  and  a half1  servants  for  each,  viz.9 
first,  a Mahdwat,  who  sits  on  the  nock  of  the  animal  and  directs  its  movements. 
He  must  be  acquainted  with  its  good  and  bad  properties,  and  thus  contribute 
to  its  usefulness.  He  gets  200  ddms  per  month ; but  if  the  elephant  be 
k’hufahar,  t.  a.,  wicked  and  addicted  to  pulling  down  the  driver,  he  gets 
220  d.  Secondly , a Bhoi,  who  sits  behind,  upon  the  rump  of  the  elephant,  and 
assists  in  battle  and  in  quickening  the  speed  of  the  animal ; but  he  often 
performs  the  duties  of  the  Mahdwat.  His  monthly  pay  is  110  d.  Thirdly , 
the  Met* hi,  of  whom  there  are  three  and  one-half,  or  only  three  in  case  of 
small  elephants.  A met’h  fetches  fodder,  and  assists  in  caparisoning  the 
elephant.  Met’hs  of  all  classes  get  on  the  march  four  ddms  daily,  and  at  other 
times,  three  and  a half. 

2.  For  every  Shergir,  there  are  five  servants,  viz.,  a Mahdwat,  at  180  d. ; 
a Bhoi,  at  103  d. ; and  three  Met’hs  as  before. 

3.  For  every  Sddah,  there  are  four  and  a half  servants,  viz.,  a Mahdwat, 
at  160  d .,  a Bhoi  at  90  d. ; and  two  and  a half  Mot’hs. 

4.  For  every  Manjholah,  there  are  four  servants ; viz.,  a Mahdwat,  at 
140  d. ; a Bhoi,  at  80  d . ; and  two  Met’hs. 

6.  For  every  Karha , there  are  three  and  a half  servants ; viz.,  a Mahdwat 
at  120  d.,  a Bhoi  at  70  d. ; and  one  and  a half  Met’hs. 

6.  For  every  P'handurkiya , there  are  two  servants ; vzz.,  a Mahdwat,  at 
100  d .,  and  a Met’h. 

7.  For  every  Mokal,  there  are  likowise  two  servants ; viz.,  a Mahdwat, 
at  60  d.,  and  a Met’h. 


1 1. 1.,  either  eleven  servants  for  two  | elephants,  or  the  last  was  a boy. 
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Female  Elephants.  1.  Large  ones  have  four  servants,  v tz.,  a MaMwat 
at  100  d. ; a Bhoi,  at  60  d.,  two  Met’hs.  2.  Middle  sized  ones  have  three 
and  a half  servants ; viz.,  a MaMwat,  at  80  d. ; a Bhoi,  at  50  d. ; and  one 
and  a half  Met’hs.  3.  Small  ones  have  two  ; viz.,  a MaMwat,  at  60  d. ; and 
a Met’h.  4.  Mokals  have  likewise  two ; viz.  a MaMwat,  at  60  d.,  and  a 
Met’h. 

The  Faujddr . 

Hie  Majesty  has  appointed  a Superintendent  over  every  troop  of  ten, 
twenty,  and  thirty,  elephants.  Such  a troop  is  called  a halqah  ; the  superin- 
tendent is  called  Faujddr . His  business  is  to  look  after  the  condition  and 
the  training  of  the  elephants ; he  teaches  them  to  be  bold,  and  to  stand 
firm  at  the  sight  of  fire,  and  at  the  noise  of  artillery  ; and  he  is  responsible 
for  their  behaviour  in  these  respects.  When  a Faujddr  is  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a (jadi  (a  commander  of  one  hundred),  or  higher,  he  has  twenty- 
five  elephants  assigned  to  himself,  the  other  Faujddrs,  as  Btstis  (commanders 
of  twenty)  and  Dahbashis  (commanders  of  ten)  being  under  his  orders.  The 
same  order  is  followed  from  the  Dahbdshis  up  to  the  Hazar'is  (commanders  of 
one  thousand).  The  pay  of  officers  above  the  £adi'  is  different.  Some  Fauj- 
ddrs  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  grandees  of  the  court.  A £adi  marks 
two  horses.  A Bisti  of  the  first  grade  has  30  Rupees  per  mensem  ; second 
grade,  25  R ; third  grade,  20  R . A Dahbdshi  of  the  first  grade  has  twenty 
R. ; second  grade,  16  R.  ; third  grade,  12  R.  Bisti's  and  Dahbaslus  mark  one 
horse,  and  belong  to  the  Ahadis.  Such  Faujdars  as  have  thirty  or  twenty- 
five  elephants  assigned  to  themselves,  have  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  Maha- 
wat  and  of  one  Bhoi  of  that  elephant,  which  they  select  for  their  own  use ; 
but  such  as  have  twenty  or  ten,  only  pay  for  a Mahawat. 

The  above  arrangement  regarding  the  servants  was  not  thought 
sufficient  by  His  Majesty,  who  has  much  experience  in  this  matter.  He 
therefore  put  several  halqahs  in  charge  of  every  grandee,  and  required  him 
to  look  after  them.  The  fodder  also  is  now  supplied  by  the  government. 
A trustworthy  clerk  has,  besides,  been  appointed,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
correspondence  of  this  branch  ; he  looks  after  the  receipts  and  expenditure, 
and  sees  that  the  orders  of  His  Majesty  are  carried  out.  He  also  parades 
the  elephants  in  the  order  described  below  (A'in  78). 


ACT  45. 

THE  HARNESS  OF  ELEPHANTS. 

1.  The  Lharnah  is  a large  chain,  made  of  iron,  gold,  or  silver.  It  is 
made  of  sixty  oval  links,  each  weighing  three  sers  ; but  the  chain  differs  in 
length  and  thickness  according  to  the  strength  of  the  elephant.  One  end  of 
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the  chain  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  or  fastened  to  a pillar ; the  other  end  is 
tied  to  the  left  hind  leg  of  the  elephant.  Formerly,  they  fastened  this  chain 
to  the  forefoot ; but  as  this  is  injurious  for  the  chest  of  the  elephant,  Hie 
Majesty  ordered  to  discontinue  the  usage. 

2.  The  Andu  is  a chain,  with  which  both  forefeet  are  tied.  As  it 
annoys  the  elephant,  His  Majesty  ordered  it  to  be  discontinued. 

3.  The  Bert  is  a chain  for  fastening  both  hindfeet. 

4.  The  Baland  is  a fetter  for  the  hindfeet,  an  invention  of  His  Majesty. 
It  allows  the  elephant  to  walk,  but  prevents  him  from  running. 

5.  The  GaddK  beri  resembles  the  Xndti,  and  is  an  additional  chain  for 
the  hindlegs  of  unruly  and  swift  elephants. 

6.  The  Loh  langar  is  a long  chain,  suitable  for  an  elephant.  One  end  is 
tied  to  the  right  fore  foot,  and  the  other  end  to  a thick  log,  a yard  in 
length.  This  the  driver  keeps  near  him,  and  drops  it,  when  the  elephant 
runs  too  swiftly,  or  gets  so  unruly  as  no  longer  to  obey.  The  chain  twists 
round  his  leg,  and  the  log  will  annoy  the  animal  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  necessarily  stops.  This  useful  invention,  which  has  saved  many  lives,  and 
protected  huts  and  walls,  is  likewise  due  to  His  Majesty. 

7.  The  Charkhi  is  a piece  of  hollowed  bamboo,  half  a yard  and  two 
tassujes  long,  and  has  a hole  in  the  middle.  It  is  covered  with  sinews  and 
filled  with  gunpowder,  an  earthen  partition  dividing  the  powder  into  two 
halves.  A fuzee  wrapt  in  paper,  is  put  into  each  end.  Fixed  into  the  hole 
of  the  bamboo  at  right  angles  is  a stick,  which  serves  as  a handle.  Upon 
fire  being  put  to  both  ends,  it  turns  round,  and  makes  a frightful  noise. 
When  elephants  fight  with  each  other,  or  are  otherwise  unruly,  a bold  man 
on  foot  takes  the  burning  bamboo  into  his  hand,  and  holds  it  before  the 
animals,  when  they  will  get  quiet.  Formerly,  in  order  to  separate  two 
elephants  that  were  fighting,  they  used  to  light  a fire  ; but  people  had  much 
trouble,  as  it  seldom  had  the  desired  effect.  His  Majesty  invented  the  present 
method,  which  was  hailed  by  all. 

8.  Andhiydri , t.  e.}  darkness,  a name  which  His  Majesty  changed  into 
CJyd/t,  i.  e.9  light,  is  a piece  of  canvass  above  one  and  a half  yards  square. 
It  is  made  of  brocade,  velvet,  &c.,  and  tied  with  two  ends  to  the  Kildwah 
(tide  next).  "When  the  elephant  is  unruly,  it  is  let  fall,  so  that  he  cannot 
see.  This  has  been  the  saving  of  many.  As  it  often  gives  way,  especially 
when  the  elephant  is  very  wild,  His  Majesty  had  three  heavy  bells  attached 
to  the  ends  of  the  canvass,  to  keep  it  better  down.  This  completed  the 
arrangement. 

9.  The  Kildwah1  consists  of  a few  twisted  ropes,  about  one  and  a half 

* This  should  be  Kalatcah . Abulfazl  I edition,  p.  136,  1.  16.  It  looks  as  if 
•pelk  the  word  wrong;  vide  my  Text  | Abuliazl*  had  mistaken  this  Persian  word 
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yards  lung.  Th<*v  are  laid  at  the  side  of  each  other,  without  however  beinsz 
interwoven  among  themselves,  the  whole  being  about  eight  lingers  broad 
A ring  is  drawn  through  both  ends  of  the  ropes,  aud  fastened  where  the 
throat  of  tlie  elephant  is  : the  elephant  drivor  rests  his  feet  in  it,  and  thus 
sits  firmly.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of  silk  or  loather.  Others  fix  small 
pointed  iron -spikes  to  the  kalawah,  which  will  prevent  an  unruly  elephant 
from  throwing  down  the  driver  by  shaking  its  head. 

10.  The  DuWhi  is  a rope,  five  yards  long,  as  thick  as  a stick.  This 
they  tie  over  the  kal&wah,  to  strengthen  it. 

11.  The  Kian dr  is  a small  pointed  spike,  half  a yard  long.  This  they 
likewise  attach  to  tho  kalawali,  and  prick  the  elephant’s  oars  with  it,  in 
order  to  make  tho  animal  wild,  or  to  urge  it  on. 

12.  Tlie  Dor  is  a thick  rope  passing  from  the  tail  to  tho  throat.  When 
properly  tied,  it  is  an  ornament.  They  also  catch  hold  of  it,  when  the 
elephant  makes  an  awkward  movoment.  They  also  attach  many  othor  trap- 
pings to  it. 

13.  Tho  Gadelah,  is  a cushion  put  on  tlie  back  of  the  elephant,  below 
tho  dult’hi.  It  prevents  galling,  and  is  a sourco  of  comfort. 

14.  Tlie  Gudauti  is  a chain  of  brass.  They  attach  it  near  tho  tail,  which 
it  prevents  from  getting  injured  by  tho  dult’hi.  It  is  also  ornamental.  , 

15.  The  Pichwah  is  a belt  mado  of  ropes,  and  is  fastenod  over  the 
buttocks  of  tho  elephant.  It  is  a support  for  the  Bhol , and  of  much  use  to 
him  in  firing. 

16.  The  Chaurasl  consists  of  a number  of  bells  attached  to  a piece  of 
broadcloth,  which  is  tied  on  before  and  behind  with  a string  passod  through 
it.  It  looks  ornamental  and  grand. 

17.  Pi(kavhh  is  the  name  of  two  chains  fastened  over  the  elephant’s  sides. 
Attached  to  them,  a boll  hangs  bolow  the  belly.  It  is  of  great  beauty  and 
grandeur. 

18.  Large  chains.  They  attach  six  on  both  sides,  and  three  to  the 
kalawah,  the  latter  being  added  by  Ilis  Majesty. 

19.  Quids  (tho  tail  of  the  Thibetan  Yak).  There  are  about  sixty,  more 
or  less,  attached  to  tho  tusk,  the  forehead,  tho  throat,  aud  the  neck.  They 
are  either  white,  dr  black,  or  pied,  and  look  very  ornamental. 

20.  The  Tayyd  consists  of  fivo  iron  plates,  oach  a span  long,  and  four 
fingers  broad,  fastenod  to  each  other  by  rings.  On  both  sides  of  the  Tayya 
there  are  two  chains,  each  a yard  long,  ono  of  which  passes  from  above  the 
oar,  and  the  other  from  below  it,  to  the  kal&wah,  to  wliicli  both  are  attached. 


for  a Hindi  term ; else,  why  should  he 
have  any  spelling  at  all.  In  V idlers’ 
Persian  Dictionary,  II,  p.  802  b,  read 


Jchait  for  khat,  and  ha  tanid  for  his 
emendation  (?)  tab  yin. 
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Between  diem  there  is  another  chain,  which  is  passed  over  the  head  and  tied 
to  the  kaliwah  ; and  below,  crossways,  there  are  four  iron  spikes  ending  in  a 
curve,  and  adorned  with  knobs.  The  Quffo  are  attached  here.  At  their 
lower  end,  there  are  three  other  chains  similarly  arranged.  Besides,  four  other 
chains  are  attached  to  the  knob ; two  of  them,  like  the  first,  end  in  a knob, 
whilst  the  remaining  two  are  tied  to  the  tusks.  To  this  knob  again  three 
chains  are  attached,  two  of  which  are  tied  round  about  the  trunk,  the  middle 
one  hanging  down.  Qufds  and  daggers  are  attached  to  the  former  knobs,  but 
the  latter  lies  over  the  forehead.  All  this  is  partly  for  ornament,  partly  to 
frighten  other  animals. 

21.  The  Pak'har  is  like  an  armour,  and  is  made  of  steel ; there  are  sepa- 
rate pieces  for  the  head  and  the  trunk. 

22.  The  Gaj-jhamp  is  a covering  put  as  an  ornament  above  the  pah  ' har . 
It  looks  grand.  It  is  made  of  three  folds  of  canvass,  put  together  and  sewn, 
broad  ribbons  being  attached  to  the  outside. 

23.  The  Meg'h  dambar  is  an  awning,  to  shade  the  elephant  driver,  an 
invention  by  His  Majesty.  It  also  looks  ornamental. 

24.  The  Ranpiyala  is  a fillet  for  the  forehead,  made  of  brocade  or 
similar  stuffs,  from  the  hem  of  which  nice  ribbons  and  qufds  hang  down. 

( 25.  The  Gatell  consists  of  four  links  joined  together,  with  three  above 

them,  and  two  others  over  the  latter.  It  is  attached  to  the  feet  of  the 
elephant.  Its  sound  is  very  effective. 

26.  The  P&i  ranjan  consists  of  several  bells  similarly  arranged. 

27.  The  Ankus  is  a small  crook.  His  Majesty  calls  it  Gajbdg’h.1  It 
is  used  for  guiding  the  elephant  and  stopping  him. 

28.  The  Gad  is  a spear  which  has  two  prongs,  instead  of  an  iron  point. 
The  Bhoi  makes  use  of  it,  when  the  elephant  is  refractory. 

29.  The  Bangri  is  a collection  of  rings  made  of  iron  or  brass.  The  rings 
are  put  on  the  tusks,  and  serve  to  strengthen  as  well  as  to  ornament  them. 

30.  The  Jagdwaf  resembles  the  Gad  (No.  28),  and  is  a cubit  long.  The 
Bhoi  uses  it,  to  quicken  the  speed  of  the  elephant. 

31.  The  Jhanda,  or  flag,  is  hung  round  with  Qufasy  like  a togh .*  It  is 
fixed  to  the  side  of  the  elephant. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  ornamental  trappings  of  elephants. 

For  each  Mast  and  Shergir  and  8adaht  seven  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  are 
annually  allowed,  each  at  a price  of  8J  dams.  Also,  four  coarse  woollen 
pieces,  called  in  Hindi  kambaly  at  10  d . each,  and  eight  ox  hides,  each  at  8 d . 


1 /.  an  elephant-rein.  His  Majesty 
had  reason  to  change  the  name  Alikas, 
'*  winch  sounds  offensive  to  a Persian  ear.” 

Maehidi. 


Hence  the  Persians  pronounce  it 
angtizh. 

* T6gh  is  the  same  as  toq.  Yid e Ain 

19,  p.  50. 


17 
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For  Manjholah  and  Karha  elephants,  four  of  the  first ; three  of  the  second ; 
and  seven  of  the  third,  are  allowed.  For  P'handurkiyas,  and  Mokals , and  female 
elephants,  three  of  the  first;  two  of  the  second  ; four  of  the  third. 
The  saddle  cloth  is  made  of  doth,  lining,  and  stuff  for  edging  it  round 
about;  for  sewing,  half  a ser  of  cotton  thread  is  allowed.  For  every 
man  of  grain,  the  halqah  ddr  is  allowed  ten  sers  of  iron  for  chains,  &c.,  at 
2 d.  per  ser ; and  for  every  hide,  one  ser  of  sesame  oil,  at  60  d.  per  man . 
Also,  5 s . coarse  cotton  thread  for  the  kaldwah  of  the  elephant  on  which  the 
Faujddr  rides,  at  8 d.  per  ser ; but  for  other  elephants,  the  men  have  to 
make  one  of  leather,  &c.,  at  their  own  expense. 

A sum  of  twelve  d&ms  is  annually  subtracted  from  the  servants ; but 
they  get  the  worn  out  articles. 


ATN  46. 

THE  ELEPHANTS  FOR  HIS  MAJESTY’S  USE  (KHA'£AH). 

There  are  one  hundred  and  one  elephants  selected  for  the  use  of 
His  Majesty.  Their  allowance  of  food  is  the  same  in  quantity  as  that  of 
the  other  elephants,  but  differs  in  quality.  Most  of  them  also  get  5 s.  of 
sugar,  4 s.  of  g’hi,  and  half  a man  of  rice  mixed  with  chillies,  cloves,  &c. ; 
and  some  have  one  and  a half  man 1 of  milk  in  addition  to  their  grain.  In 
the  sugar-cane  season,  each  elephant  gets  daily,  for  two  months,  300  sugar- 
canes,  more  or  less.  His  Majesty  takes  the  place  of  the  Mahawat. 

Each  elephant  requires  three  bhois  in  the  rutting  season,  and  two,  when 
oool.  Their  monthly  wages  vary  from  120  to  400  d.f  and  are  fixed  by  His 
Majesty  himself.  For  each  elephant  there  are  four  Met1  he.  In  the  Halqahs , 
female  elephants  are  but  rarely  told  off  to  accompany  big  male  ones ; but 
for  each  Jchdgah  elephant  there  are  three,  and  sometimes  even  more, 
appointed.  First  class  big  female  elephants  have  two  and  one-half  met1  he  ; 
second  class  do.,  two  ; third  class  do.,  one  and  one-half ; for  the  other  classes, 
the  same  as  in  the  Ilalqahs . 

As  each  Halqah  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  Grandees,  so  is  every  khdgah 
elephant  put  in  charge  of  one  of  them.  Likewise,  for  every  ten  khdgah 
elephants,  a professional  man  is  appointed,  who  is  called  Lahdiddr . They 
draw  twelve,  ten,  and  eight  rupees  per  mensem . Besides,  an  active  and 
honest  superintendent  is  appointed  for  every  ten  elephants.  He  is  called 
Naqxb  (watcher),  and  has  to  submit  a daily  report,  when  elephants  eat  little, 
or  get  a shortened  allowance,  or  in  cases  of  sickness, or  when  anything  unusual 
happens.  He  marks  a horse,  and  holds  the  rank  of  an  Ahadi.  His  Majesty 


1 Liquids  are  sold  in  India  by  the  weight. 
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also  weekly  dispatches  some  of  the  servants  near  him,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  for  every  ten  elephants,  who  inspect  them  and  send  in  a report. 


xm  47. 

THE  MANNER  OF  RIDING  KHAgAH-ELEPHANTS. 

His  Majesty,  the  royal  rider  of  the  plain  of  auspiciousness,  mounts  on 
every  kind  of  elephants,  from  the  first  to  the  last  class,  making  them, 
notwithstanding  their  almost  supernatural  strength,  obedient  to  his  command. 
His  Majesty  will  put  his  foot  on  the  tusks,  and  mount  them,  even  when  they 
are  in  the  rutting  season,  and  astonishes  experienced  people.1 

They  also  put  comfortable  turrets  on  the  backs  of  swift-paced  elephants, 
which  serve  as  a travelling  sleeping  apartment.  An  elephant  so  capari- 
soned, is  always  ready  at  the  palace. 

Whenever  His  Majesty  mounts  an  elephant,  a month’s  wages  are  given 
as  a donation  to  the  Bhois.  And  when  he  has  ridden  ten  elephants,  the 
following  donations  are  bestowed,  viz.,  the  near  servant  who  has  weekly 
to  report  on  the  elephants,  receives  a present;  the  former,  100  R. ; the 
Dahai,  31  R.  ; the  Naqib,  15  R.  ; the  Mushrif  (writer),  7£  R . Besides, 
the  regal  rewards  given  to  them  at  times  when  they  display  a particular 
zeal  or  attentiveness,  go  beyond  the  reach  of  speech. 

Each  elephant  has  his  match  appointed  for  fighting : some  are  always 
ready  at  the  palace,  and  engage  when  the  order  is  given.  When  a fight  is 
over,  if  the  combatants  were  khdgah  elephants,  the  bhois  receive  250  ddms  as 
a present ; but  if  other  elephants,  the  bhois  get  200  d. 

The  Dahdiddr  of  kM^ah  elephants  receives  one  dam  for  every  rupee 
paid  as  wages  to  the  Bhois  and  Met’hs ; the  Mushrif  is  entitled  to  \ d.,  and 
the  Naqib  to  % d.  In  the  case  of  Halvah  elephants,  the  Qadtwdl , the 
Bahhashi,  and  the  Bisti,  are  entitled  to  1 d.  for  every  rupee ; and  the  Mushrif 
and  the  Naqib  receive  the  allowance  given  for  kh&^ah  elephants. 


AIN  48. 

ON  FINES. 

In  order  to  prevent  laziness,  and  to  ensure  attentiveness,  His  Majesty, 
as  for  all  other  departments,  has  fixed  a list  of  fines.  On  the  death  of  a 
male  or  a female  khdgah  elephant,  the  Bhois  are  fined  three  months’  wages. 
If  any  part  of  the  harness  is  lost,  the  Bhois  and  Met’hs  are  fined  two- 


1 Jahangir,  in  his  Memoirs,  gives 
several  examples  of  Akbar’s  daring  in  this 


respect ; vide  Tuzuk,  p.  10. 
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thirds  oi  the  value  of  the  article  ; but  in  the  case  of  a saddle  cloth,  the  full 
price.  When  a female  elephant  dies  from  starvation,  or  through  want  of 
care,  the  Bhoi's  have  to  pay  the  cost  price  of  the  animal. 

If  a driver  mixes  drugs  with  the  food  of  an  elephant,  to  make  the 
animal  hot,  and  it  dies  in  consequence  thereof,  he  is  liable  to  capital  punish- 
ment, or  to  have  a hand  cut  off,  or  to  be  sold  as  a slave.  If  it  was  a kM^ah 
elephant,  the  Bhois  lose  three  months’  pay,  and  are  further  suspended  for 
one  year. 

Two  experienced  men  are  monthly  dispatched,  to  enquire  into  the 
fatness  or  leanness  of  khdrah  elephants.  If  elephants  are  found  by  them 
out  of  flesh,  to  the  extent  of  a quarter,  according  to  the  scale  fixed  by 
the  Pdgosht  Regulation  {ride  Am  8.3),  the  grandees  in  charge  are  fined,  and 
the  bliois  are  likewise  liable  to  lose  a month’s  wages.  In  the  case  of 
Ifalqah  elephants,  Ahadis  are  told  off  to  examine  them,  and  submit  a report 
to  His  Majesty,  If  an  elephant  dies,  the  Mahawat  and  the  Bhoi  are  fined 
three  months’  wages.  If  part  of  an  elephant’s  tusk  is  broken,  and  the 
injury  reaches  as  far  as  the  kali — this  is  a place  at  the  root  of  the  tusks, 
which  on  being  injured  is  apt  to  fester,  when  the  tusks  get  hollow  and 
become  useless — a fine  amounting  to  one-eighth  of  the  price  of  the  elephant 
is  exacted,  the  d&rogah  paying  two-thirds,  and  the  Faujdar  one-third. 
Should  the  injury  not  reach  as  far  as  the  kali,  the  fine  is  only  one-half  of 
the  former,  but  the  proportions  are  the  same.  But,  at  present,  a fine  of  one 
per  cent , has  become  usual  ; in  the  case  of  khdgah  elephants,  however,  such 
punishment  is  inflicted  as  His  Majesty  may  please  to  direct. 


Am  49. 

THE  IMPERLAL  HORSE  STABLES. 

His  Majesty  is  very  fond  of  horses,  because  he  believes  them  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  three  branches  of  the  government,  and  for  expeditions 
of  conquest,  and  because  he  sees  in  them  a means  of  avoiding  much 
inconvenience. 

Merchants  bring  to  court  good  horses  from  ’Ir6q  i ’Arab  and  ’Ir&q 
i ’Ajam,  from  Turkey,  Turkestan,  Badakhshan,  Shirw&n,  Qirghiz,  Thibet, 
Kashmir,  and  other  countries.  Droves  after  droves  arrive  from  Tiirim  and 
Iran,  and  there  aro  now-a-days  twelve  thousand  in  the  stables  of  His  Majesty. 
And  in  like  manner,  as  they  are  continually  coming  in,  so  there  are  others 
daily  going  out  as  presents,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Skilful,  experienced  men  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  breeding  of 
this  sensible  animal,  many  of  whose  habits  resemble  those  of  man ; and 
after  a short  time  Hindustan  ranked  higher  in  this  respect  than  Arabia, 
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whilst  many  Indian  horses  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Arabs  or  from  ’Ir&ql 
breed.  There  are  fine  horses  bred  in  every  part  of  the  country  ; but  those 
of  Cachh  excel,  being  equal  to  Arabs.  It  is  said  that  a long  time  ago  an 
Arab  ship  was  wrecked  and  driven  to  the  shore  of  Cachh  ; and  that  it  had 
seven  choice  horses,  from  which,  according  to  the  general  belief,  the  breed  of 
that  country  originated.  In  the  Panjab,  horses  are  bred  resembling  ’Iraqi's, 
especially  between  the  Indus  and  the  Bakat  (Jhelum) : they  go  by  the 
name  of  Saniiji  ;l  so  also  in  the  district  of  Pati  Haibatpdr,9  Bajwarah, 
Taharah,  in  the  Subah  of  Agrah,  Mew&t,  and  in  the  Subah  of  Ajmfr,  where  the 
horses  have  the  name  of  pachtcariyah.  In  the  northern  mountainous  district 
of  Hindustan,  a kind  of  small  but  strong  horses  is  bred,  which  are  called 
gif ; and  in  the  confines  of  Bengal,  near  Kuch  [-  Bah&r],  another  kind  of 
horses  occurs,  which  rank  between  the  yuf  and  Turkish  horses,  and  are  called 
tdng'han  : they  are  strong  and  powerful. 

His  Majesty,  from  the  light  of  his  insight  and  wisdom,  makes  himself 
acquainted  with  the  minutest  details,  and  with  the  classification  and  the 
condition  of  every  kind  of  article  ; he  looks  to  the  requirements  of  the  times, 
and  designs  proper  regulations.  Hence  he  also  pays  much  attention  to  every 
thing  that  is  connected  with  this  animal,  which  is  of  so  great  an  importance 
for  the  government,  and  an  almost  supernatural  means  for  the  attainment 
of  personal  greatness. 

First,  he  has  set  apart  a place  for  horse-dealers,  where  they  may, 
without  delay,  find  convenient  quarters,  and  be  secure  from  the  hardships 
of  the  seasons.  By  this  arrangement,  the  animals  will  not  suffer*  from  that 
hardness  and  avariciousness  so  often  observed  in  dealers  of  the  present 
time  ; nor  will  they  pass  from  the  hands  of  well  intentioned  merchants  into 
those  of  others.  But  dealers  who  are  known  for  their  uprightness  and 
humanity,  may  keep  their  horses  where  they  please,  and  bring  them  at  an 
appointed  time.  Secondly , he  appointed  a circumspect  man  to  the  office  of  an 
Amtn  i Kdrwdnsard,  who  from  his  superior  knowledge  and  experience, 
keeps  the  dealers  from  the  path  of  disobedience,  and  ties  the  mischievous 
tongues  of  such  as  are  wicked  and  evasive.  Thirdly , he  has  appointed  a 
clever  writer,  who  keeps  a roll  of  horses  that  arrive  and  have  been  mustered, 
and  who  sees  that  the  orders  of  His  Majesty  do  not  fall  into  abeyance. 
Fourthly,  he  has  appointed  trustworthy  men,  acquainted  with  the  prices 
of  horses,  to  examine  the  animals,  and  to  fix  their  prices,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  imported.  His  Majesty,  from  his  goodness,  generally  gives 


1 Several  good  MSS.  read  Satuji ’. 

* Haibatpur,  Lat  29<>  51',  Long.  76* 
V;  Tahirah,  Lat  30'  57°,  Long.  75° 
25'. 

* Akbar  abhorred  cruelty  towards 


domestic  animals.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  as  shall  be  mentioned  below, 
he  even  gave  up  hunting  and  animal 
fights. 
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half  as  much  again  above  the  price  fixed  by  them,  and  does  not  keep  them 
waiting  for  their  money.1 


ATN  50. 

THE  RANKS  OF  THE  HORSES. 

There  are  two  classes  of  horses:  1 . Khagah ; 2.  Those  that  are  not 
kkdgah.  The  khdgah  horses  are  the  following — six  stables,  each  containing 
forty  choice  horses  of  Arabia  and  Persia ; the  stables  of  the  princes ; the 
stables  of  Turkish  courier  horses ; the  stables  of  horses  bred  in  the  Imperial 
studs.  They  have  each  a name,  but  do  not  exceed  the  number  thirty. 
His  Majesty  rides  upon  horses  of  the  six  stables. 

The  Second  class  horses  are  of  three  kinds,  viz .,  sl-aspl,  bist-asp(f  dah-aspi 
t.  belonging  to  the  stables  of  thirty,  twenty,  and  ten.  A horse  whose 
value  comes  up  to  ten  muhurs,  is  kept  in  a Dah-muhri  stable  ; those  worth 
from  eleven  to  twenty  muhurs,  in  a Bist-muhri  stable,  and  so  on. 

Grandees  and  other  Mangabddrsy  and  Senior  Ahadis  are  in  charge  of 
the  stables.  Hay  and  crushed  grain  are  found  by  the  government  for  all 
horses,  except  for  the  horse  which  the  Tataqdar  (guard)  of  every  stable  is 
allowed  to  ride,  and  which  he  maintains  in  grain  and  grass  at  his  own 
expense. 


ATN  51. 

THE  FODDER  ALLOWED  IN  THE  IMPERLAL  STABLES. 

A khdgah  horso  was  formerly  allowed  eight  sers  fodder  per  diemy  when 
the  ser  weighed  twenty-eight  dams.  Now  that  the  ser  is  fixed  at  thirty 
ddmsy  a khatjah  horse  gets  seven  and  a half  sers.  In  winter,  they  give  boiled 
peas  or  vetch ; in  summer,  grain.  The  daily  allowance  includes  two  sers 
of  flour,  and  one  and  a half  sers  of  sugar.  In  winter,  before  the  horse  gets 
fresh  grass,  they  give  it  half  a ser  of  g'hl.  Two  ddms  are  daily  allowed  for 


1 Abulfazl  mentions  this  very  often  in 
the  Ain.  Contractors  generally  received 
cheques  on  a local  treasury ; but  they 
might  be  sent  from  there  to  another 
local  treasury,  unless  they  bribed  the 
collector,  or  made  over  their  cheques, 
for  a consideration , to  Maliajans  (ban- 
kers). It  was  the  same  in  Persia. 
“ The  clerks  whose  habit  it  is  to  annoy 
people,  gave  him  (Wazir  Mirzd  £&lih, 
brother  of  the  great  Persian  historian 
Sikandar  Beg)  in  payment  of  his  claims 


a lot  of  transfer  receipts,  and  left  him  in 
the  hands  of  the  collectors  (muha^il), 
who,  like  the  clerks,  always  pretend  to 
be  in  a hurry ; and  although  Mirza 
Rahim,  a relation  of  his,  tried  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  them,  in  order 
to  help  Mirza  (palih  out  of  his  wretched 
plight,  they  ruined  him,  in  a short 
time,  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  had 
to  provide  in  lieu  a daily  subsistence 
allowance.  Ho  died  of  a broken  heart." 
Tdhir  Nagrdbddfs  Tadzkirah. 
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hay ; but  hay  is  not  given,  when  fresh  grass  is  available.  About  three 
Ityhas  of  land  will  yield  sufficient  fodder  for  a horse.  When,  instead  of 
sugar,  the  horses  get  molasses,  they  stop  the  g'hi ; and  when  the  season  of 
fresh  grass  comes,  they  give  no  grain  for  the  fbfct  three  days,  but  allow 
afterwards  six  sers  of  grain  and  two  sers  of  molasses  per  diem . In  other 
}Ir6qt  and  Turki  stables,  they  give  seven  and  a half  sers  of  grain.  During 
the  cool  six  months  of  the  year,  they  give  the  grain  boiled,  an  allowance 
of  one  dam  being  given  for  boiling  one  man  of  it.  The  horses  also  get  once  a 
week  a quarter  ser  of  salt.  When  y’Ai  and  fresh  grass  are  given,  each  horse, 
provided  its  price  be  above  thirty-one  muhurs,  gets  also  one  ser  of  sugar ; 
whilst  such  as  are  worth  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  muhurs,  only  get  half  a 
ser.  Horses  of  less  value  get  no  sugar  at  all.  Before  green  grass  is  given, 
horses  of  a Value  from  twenty- one  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  muhurs,  get 
one  man  and  ten  sers  of  g’hi ; such  as  are  worth  from  eleven  to  twenty  muhurs, 
thirty  sers ; but  horses  up  to  ten  muhurs  get  neither  g’hi,  brown  sugar, 
nor  green  oats.  Salt  is  given  at  the  daily  rate  one-fiftieth  of  a dim,  though  it 
is  mostly  given  in  a lump.  ’Iiiqi  and  Turki  horses  which  belong  to  the 
court,  are  daily  allowed  two  d.  for  grass  ; but  such  of  them  as  are  in  the 
country,  only  one  and  a half.  In  winter,  each  horse  gets  a bfg’ha  of  fresh 
oats,  the  price  of  which,  at  court,  is  240  d.y  and  in  the  country,  200  d . At 
the  time  of  fresh  oats,  each  horse  gets  two  mans  of  molasses,  the  same 
quantity  being  subtracted  from  the  allowance  of  grain. 

Experienced  officers,  attached  to  the  Imperial  offices,  calculate  the 
amount  required,  and  make  out  an  estimate,  which  in  due  course  is  paid. 
When  a horse  is  sick,  every  necessary  expense  is  paid  on  the  certificate  of  the 
horse  doctor. 

Every  stallion  to  a stud  of  mares  recoives  the  allowance  of  a khdgah 
horse.  The  gut  horses  get  five  and  a half  sers  of  grain,  the  usual  quantity 
of  salt,  and  grass  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a half  d.  per  diem,  if  at  court, 
and  at  the  rate  of  1^-  d.}  when  in  the  country  ; but  they  do  not  get  g’hf, 
molasses,  or  green  oats.  Qisrdqsy  *.  e.,  female  horses,  get,  at  court,  four 
and  a half  sers  of  grain,  the  usual  allowance  of  salt,  and  one  d.  for  grass ; 
and  in  the  country,  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  grass,  for  which  only 
three  fourths  of  a dim  are  allowed.  Stud  mares  get  two  and  three  fourths 
sers  of  grain ; but  the  allowance  for  grass,  salt,  and  fuel,  is  not  fixed. 

A foal  sucks  its  dam  for  three  months ; after  which,  for  nine  months, 
it  is  allowed  the  milk  of  two  cows ; then,  for  six  months,  two  and  three- 
fourths  sers  of  grain  per  diem  ; after  which  period,  the  allowance  is  every 
six  months  increased  by  a ser,  till  it  completes  the  third  year,  when  its  food 
ia  determined  by  the  above  regulations. 
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ATN  52. 

ON  HAENESS,  &c. 

It  would  be  difficult  and  tedious  to  describe  the  various  ornaments, 
jewels,  and  trappings,  used  for  the  khdqak  horses  on  which  His  Majesty 
rides  out. 

For  the  whole  outfit  of  a khdgah  horse,  the  allowance  is  277J  d.  per 
annum ; viz.,  an  artak,  or  horse  quilt,  of  wadded  chintz,  47  d.  ;'a  ydlposh 
(a  covering  for  the  mane)  32  d.  ; a woollen  towel,  2 d. — these  three  articles 
are  renewed  every  six  months  ; in  lieu  of  the  old  artak,  half  the  cost  price 
is  deducted,  and  one-sixth  for  the  old  ydlposh — ; a saddle  cloth,  the  outside 
of  which  is  woven  of  hair,  the  lining  being  coarse  wool,  42  d. ; halters  for 
the  nakhtah  (headstall)  and  the  hind  feet,1  40  d.  ; a pusht-tang  (girth),  8 d.  ; a 
magas-rdn  (a  horse  tail  to  drive  away  flies),  3 d. ; a nakhtah  and  qaizah  (the 
bit),  14  d. ; a curry-comb,  1 id.  ; a grain  bag,  6 d. ; a basket,  in  which  the 
horse  gets  its  grain,  1 d3  These  articles  are  given  annually , and  fifteen 
d&rns,  ten  jetals,  subtracted  in  lieu  of  the  old  ones. 

In  the  other  stables,  the  allowance  for  horses  whose  value  is  not  less 
than  twenty-one  muhurs,  is  196£  d.  per  annum , the  rate  of  the  articles  being 
the  same.  Twenty-five  and  a half  d&ms  are  subtracted  in  lieu  of  the  old 
articles. 

In  stables  of  horses  worth  twenty  to  eleven  muhurs,  the  annual 
allowance  is  155£  d. ; viz.,  for  the  artak , 39£  d.  ; the  ydlposh , 27i  d . ; a 
coarse  saddle  cloth,  30  d.  ; the  girth,  6 d. ; the  nakhtah  and  qaizah , 10  d.,  and 
the  nakhtah  ropes  and  feet-ropes,  32  d.  ; the  magasrdn , 2 d:;  a towel,  1 £ d. ; a 
curry-comb,  1£  d.  ; a basket,  1 d. ; a grain  bag,  4J  d.  Twenty  ddms  are 
subtracted  for  the  old  articles. 

For  horses  worth  up  to  ten  muhurs,  and  qisrdqs , and  guf,  the  allowance 
is  117£  d.  ;*  viz.,  an  artak,  37  d. ; a ydlposh,  24 h d. ; a jul,  24  d. ; a nakhtah 
land  and  a pdiband,  8 d.  ; a nakhtah  and  qaizah , 8 d.  ; a pueht-tang , 5 d. ; 
a magasrdn  and  a towel,  each  1£  d. ; a curry-comb,  1 \ d.  \ a basket,  1 d.  ; a 
grain  bag,  4£  d.  The  amount  subtracted  is  the  same  as  before. 


a In  consequence  of  the  climate,  horses 
are  kept,  in  the  East,  much  more  outside 
than  in  the  stables.  When  being  cleaned 
or  fed,  each  of  the  hindlegs  is  fastened 
by  means  of  a rope  to  a peg  in  the 
ground.  In  the  case  of  wicked  horses, 
a rope  is  attached  to  each  side  of  the 
head  stall,  and  fastened,  like  tent  ropes, 
to  pegs  in  the  ground.  Native  grooms 
in  feeding  horses,  generally  squat  on  the 
ground,  pushing  the  grain  in  the  basket 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  horse.  The 


word  nakhtah , which,  like  hundreds  of 
other  words,  is  not  given  in  our  dic- 
tionaries, is  generally  pronounced  nuqtah. 
Similarly,  qaizah  is  pronounced  qdizah  ; 
vide  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal  for  1868, 
I.  p.  36  b.  c. 

* Altogether  196J  d .,  and  81  d.  on 
account  of  the  first  three  articles  renewed 
after  six  months.  The  deduction  in  lieu 
of  old  articles  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
wages  of  the  grooms. 

• The  items  added  only  give  1161  d. 
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1 . The  1 Tardh  is  an  iron  vessel  for  boiling  grain  sufficient  for  ten 
horses.  The  price  of  a kardh  is  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  forty  damsjp^r 
man  of  iron  ; but  this  includes  the  wages  of  the  maker.  2.  The  Miss  in  Safi , 
or  brass  bucket,  out  of  which  horses  drink.  There  is  one  for  every  ten  khagah 
horses.  The  price  of  making  one  is  140  d.  For  other  horses,  as  in  the 
stables  of  thirty,  &c.,  there  is  only  one.  3.  The  Kamand  is  a halter, 
attached  to  iron  pegs,  for  fastening  the  horses.  In  stables  of  forty,  there 
are  three  ; in  stables  of  thirty,  two  ; in  others,  one.  The  weight  of  a halter 
is  half  a man  ; its  cost  price  is  140  d.,  and  16  d.  the  wages  of  the  rope  maker. 
4.  The  Ahan'rn  mekh , or  iron  peg,  of  which  there  are  two  for  every  halter. 
Each  peg  weighs  five  sers,  and  costs  15  d.  5.  The  Tabor tukhmdq,  or 
hammer,  weighs  five  sers,  and  is  used  for  fixing  the  iron  pegs.  There  is  one 
in  every  stable. 

All  broken  and  old  utensils  of  brass  and  iron,  in  the  khdgah  stables,  if 
repairable,  are  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  Daroghahs ; and  when  they 
are  past  mending,  their  present  value  is  deducted,  and  the  difference  paid 
in  cash.  In  other  stables,  a deduction  of  one-half  of  their  value  is  made 
every  third  year. 

6.  Na'l,  or  horseshoes,  are  renewed  twice  a year.  Formerly  eight  d&ms 
were  given  for  a whole  set,  but  now  ten.  7.  Kundldn , One  is  allowed  for 
ten  horses.1  The  price  of  it  is  80  J R. 


AX N 53. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  SERVANTS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  IMPERIAL 

STABLES. 

1 . The  Atbegi  is  in  charge  of  all  horses  belonging  to  the  government. 
He  directs  all  officers  charged  with  the  management  of  the  horses.  This 
office  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  State,  and  is  only  held  by  grandees  of  high 
rank : at  present  it  is  filled  by  the  Khdn  Khan  an1  (Commander-in-Chief). 
2.  The  Ddroghah.  There  is  one  appointed  for  each  stable.  This  post  may 
be  held  by  officers  of  the  rank  of  commanders  of  five  thousand  down  to 
Senior  Ahadfs.  3.  The  Mushrif \ or  accountant.  He  keeps  the  roll  of  the 
horses,  manages  all  payments  and  fines,  sees  that  His  Majesty’s  orders  are 


1 This  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  I * Or  Mirzd  Khdn  Khdndn , ».  e.t  'Ab- 
Eind . lUy,  which  our  meagre  die-  I durrahim,  son  of  Bfirara  Khan  / vide 
txmaries  describe  as  “ a kind  of  tent/*  | List  of  Grandees,  Ilnd  book,  No.  29. 

18 
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carried  out,  and  prepares  the  estimate  of  the  stores  required  for  this  depart- 
ment. He  is  chosen  from  among  the  grandees.  4.  The  Didahwar , or  inspector. 
Their  duty  is  occasionally  to  inspect  the  horses,  before  they  are  mustered 
by  His  Majesty;  they  also  determine  the  rank  and  the  condition  of  the 
horses.  Their  reports  are  taken  down  by  the  Mushrif.  This  office  may  be 
held  by  Mansabdars  or  Ahadis.  5.  The  Akhtachis  look  after  the  harness, 
and  have  the  horses  saddled.  Most  of  them  get  their  pay  on  the  list  of  the 
Ahadis.  6.  The  Chdbuksuwar  rides  the  horses,  and  compares  their  speed  with 
the  road,  which  is  likewise  taken  down  by  the  Mushrif.  He  receives  the  pay 
of  an  Ahadi.  7.  The  Hddd:  This  name  is  given  to  a class  of  Eajputs,  who  teach 
horses  the  elementary  steps.  Some  of  them  get  their  pay  on  the  list  of  the 
Ahadis.  8.  The  Mtrdahah  is  an  experienced  groom  placed  over  ten  servants. 
He  gets  the  pay  of  an  Ahadi : but  in  other  khdqah  stables,  he  only  gets  170  d. ; 
in  the  country-bred  stables,  160  d. ; in  the  other  Siaspi  stables,  140  d. ; in 
the  Bistaspi  stables,  100  d. ; and  in  the  Dah-aspl  stables,  30  d.  Besides  h© 
has  to  look  after  two  horses.  9.  The  Baifdr , or  horse-doctor,  gets  the  pay 
of  an  Ahadi.  10.  The  Naqib,  or  watcher.  Some  active,  intelligent  men 
are  retained  for  supervision.  They  report  the  condition  of  each  stable 
to  the  D&roghahs  and  the  Mushrif,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  have  the  cattle 
in  readiness.  The  two  head  Naqibs  are  Ahadis,  and  they  have  thirty  people 
under  them,  who  receive  from  100  to  120  d.  11.  The  Sdis,  or  groom. 
There  is  one  groom  for  every  two  horses.  In  the  Chihilaspi  stables,  each 
groom  gets  170  d.  ; in  the  stables  of  the  eldest  prince,  138  d.  ; in  the  stables 
of  the  other  princes,  and  in  the  courier  horse  stables,  1 36  d. ; in  the  country 
bred  stables,  126  d.  ; in  the  other  Siaspi  stables,  106  d.  ; in  the  Bistaspi 
stables,  103  d. ; and  in  the  Lahaspi  stables,  100  d.  12.  The  Jilauddr  (rids 
Ain  60)  and  the  Paik  (a  runner).  Their  monthly  pay  varies  from  1200  to 
120  d.,  according  to  their  speed  and  manner  of  service.  Some  of 
them  will  run  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  kroh  (kos)  p.  day.  13.  The 
Na'lband,  or  farrier.  Some  of  them  are  Ahadis,  some  foot  soldiers.  They 
receive  160  d.  14.  The  Zindar , or  saddle  holder,  has  the  same  rank  and  pay 
as  the  preceding.  In  the  Kh&9ah  stable  of  forty  horses,  one  saddle  is 
allowed  for  every  two  horsos,  in  the  following  manner : for  the  first  and 
twenty-first ; for  the  second  and  twenty- second,  and  so  on.  If  the  first  horse 
is  sent  out  of  the  stable,  the  saddle  remains  at  its  place,  and  what  was  the 
second  horse  becomes  first,  and  the  second  saddle  falls  to  the  third  horse, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  If  a horse  out  of  the  middle  leaves,  its  saddle  is 
given  to  the  preceding  horse.  15.  The  Abkash , or  water-carrier.  Three 
are  allowed  in  the  stables  of  forty ; two  in  stables  of  thirty,  and  only  one 
in  other  stables.  The  monthly  pay  is  100  d.  16.  The  Farrdsh  (who  dusts 
the  furniture).  There  is  one  in  every  khdgah  stable.  His  pay  is  130  d . 
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1 7.  A Sipandsoz 1 is  only  allowed  in  the  stables  of  forty  horses  ; his  pay  is  100  d. 

18.  The  Khdkrub,  or  sweeper.  Sweepers  are  called  in  Hindustan  Haldlkhur  ;* 
His  Majesty  brought  this  name  en  vogue.  In  stables  of  forty,  there  are 
two ; in  those  of  thirty  and  twenty,  one.  Their  monthly  pay  is  65  d . 

During  a march,  if  the  ddroghahs  are  in  receipt  of  a fixed  allowance  for 
coolies,  they  entertain  some  people  to  lead  the  horses.  In  the  stables  of 
thirty  horses,  fifteen  are  allowed.  And  in  the  same  proportion  does  the 
government  appoint  coolies,  when  a d&roghah  has  not  received  the  extra- 
allowance. Each  cooly  gets  two  d&ms  per  diem. 


AIN  54. 

THE  BARGIR. 

His  Majesty,  from  the  regard  which  he  pays  to  difference  in  rank, 
believes  many  fit  for  cavalry  service,  though  he  would  not  trust  them  with  the 
keeping  of  a horse.  For  these  he  has  told  off  separate  stables,  with 
particular  D&roghahs  and  Mushrifs.  When  their  services  are  required, 
they  are  furnished  with  a horse  on  a written  order  of  the  BitikcM  (writer) ; 
but  they  have  not  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  keejnng  of  the  horse.  A 
man  so  mounted  is  called  a B dr gir smear. 


AIN  55. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  BRANDING  HORSES. 

In  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  exchanges,  and  to  remove  the  stamp  of 
doubtful  ownership,  horses  were  for  some  time  marked  with  the  word  Jbj  (nazar 
sight),  sometimes  with  the  word  ( ddgh , mark),  and  sometimes  with  the 


1 The  seeds  of  sipand  (in  Hind,  sar- 
•on,  a kind  of  mustard  seed)  are  put  on 
a heated  plate  of  iron.  Their  smoke  is 
an  effectual  preventive  against  the  evil 
eye  (nazar  i bad , chashm  rasidan ), 
which  is  even  dangerous  for  Akbar  s 
choice  horses.  The  seeds  bum  away 
slowly,  and  emit  a crackling  sound. 
The  man  who  bums  them,  is  called 
Sipand* oz.  Vide  the  poetical  extracts  of 
the  Ilnd  book,  under  Shikebt.  Instead 
of  Sipand,  grooms  sometimes  keep  a 
monkey  over  the  entrance  of  the  stable. 
The  influence  of  the  evil  eye  passes  from 
the  horses  to  the  ugly  monkey. 

Another  remedy  consists  in  nailing  old 
home  shoes  to  the  gates  of  the  stables. 
Hundreds  of  such  shoes  may  still  be 
wen  on  the  gates  in  Fathpur  Sikfi. 


* Akbar  was  very  fond  of  changing 
names  which  he  thought  offensive,  or  of 
giving  new  names  to  things  which  he 
liked ; vide  p.  46,  1.  28  ; p.  55,  1.  18 ; 

65,  1.  16 ; p.  IX),  1.  22 ; also  Forbes* 
ictionary  under  rangtard.  Haldlkhur, 
i.  e.,  one  who  eats  that  which  the  cere- 
monial law  allows,  is  a euphemism  for 
hardmkhur,  one  who  eats  forbidden 
things,  as  pork,  &c.  The  word  haldl- 
khur  is  still  in  use  among  educated 
Muhammadans ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  was  Akbar  s invention.  The  word  in 
common  use  for  a sweeper  is  mihtar, 
a prince,  which  like  the  proud  title  of 
knalifah , now-a-days  applied  to  cooks, 
tailors,  <fcc.,  is  an  example  of  the  irony  of 
fate. 
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numeral  v (seven).1  Every  horse  that  was  received  by  government  had 
the  mark  burnt  on  the  right  cheek  ; and  those  that  were  returned,  on  the 
left  side.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  'IrAqi  and  Mujanna s2  horses,  they 
branded  the  price  in  numerals  on  the  right  cheek ; and  in  the  case  of 
Turk*  and  Arab  horses,  on  the  left.  Now-a-days  the  horses  of  every  stable 
are  distinguished  by  their  price  in  numerals.  Thus,  a horse  of  ten  muhurs, 
is  marked  with  the  numeral  ten  ; those  of  twenty  muhurs,  have  a twenty, 
and  so  on.  When  horses,  at  the  time  of  the  musters,  are  put  into  a higher 
or  a lower  grade,  the  old  brand  is  removed. 


ArN  56. 

EEGULATIONS  FOE  KEEPING  UP  THE  FULL  COMPLEMENT 

OF  HOESES. 

Formerly,  whenever  there  had  been  taken  away  either  ten  horses  from 
the  stables  of  forty,  or  from  the 'stud-bred  horses,  or  five  from  the  courier 
Worses,  they  were  replaced  in  the  following  manner.  The  deficiency  in 
the  stables  of  forty  was  made  up  from  horses  chosen  from  the  stables  of 
the  princes  ; the  stud-bred  horses  were  replaced  by  other  stud  bred  ones, 
and  the  courier  horses  from  other  stables.  Again,  if  there  were  wanting 
fifteen  horses  in  the  stables  of  the  eldest  prince  (Salim),  they  were  replaced 
by  good  horses  of  his  brothers  ; and  if  twenty  were  wanting  in  the  stables 
of  the  second  prince  (Murdd),  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  horses  taken 
from  the  stables  of  the  youngest  prince  and  from  other  stables ; and  if 
twenty-five  were  wanting  in  the  stables  of  the  youngest  prince  (Danyal), 
the  deficiency  was  made  up  from  other  good  stables. 

But  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  Divine  Era  (A.  D.  1593),  the 
order  was  given  that,  in  future,  one  horse  should  annually  be  added  to 
each  stable.  Thus,  when,  in  the  present  year,  the  deficiency  in  the 
Ichagah  stables  had  come  up  to  eleven,  they  commenced  to  make  up  the 
complement,  the  deficiency  of  the  other  stables  being  made  up  at  the  time 
of  the  muster  parades. 


ATN  57. 

ON  FINES. 

When  a khaqah  horse  dies,  the  Daroghah  has  to  pay  one  rupee,  and 
the  Mirdahah  ten  d .,  upon  every  muhur  of  the  cost  price ; and  the 


1 Vide  Ains  7 and  8 of  the  second  book. 
The  branding  of  horses  was  revived  in 

A.  H.  981,  A.  D.  1573,  when  Shahb&z 
had  been  appointed  Mir  Bakhshi.  He 
followed  the  regulations  of  'Alauddin 


Khilji  and  Sher  Shah ; vide  Badaoni, 
pp.  173,  190. 

* Mujanna t.  e.,  put  nearly  equal 
(to  an  Irdqi  horse)  ; vide  Ilnd  book, 
Ain  2. 
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grooms  lose  one-fourth  of  their  monthly  wages.  When  a horse  is  stolen,  or 
injured,  His  Majesty  determines  the  fine,  as  it  cannot  be  uniform  in  each 
case. 

In  the  other  stables,  they  exacted  from  the  Daroghah  for  a single 
horse  that  dies,  one  rupee  upon  every  muhur ; for  two  horses,  two  rupees 
upon  every  muhur ; and  from  the  Mirdahah  and  the  grooms  the  above 
proportions.  But  now,  they  take  one  rupee  upon  every  muhur  for  one  to 
three  horses  that  die ; and  two  upon  every  muhur,  for  four  horses ; and 
three  upon  every  muhur,  for  five. 

If  the  mouth  of  a horse  gets  injured,  the  Mirdahah  is  fined  ten  d&ms 
upon  eveiy  muhur,  which  fine  he  recovers  from  the  other  grooms. 


AIN  58. 

ON  HORSES  KEPT  IN  READINESS. 

There  are  always  kept  in  readiness  two  khdgah  horses ; but  of  courier- 
horses,  three,  and  one  of  each  stable  from  the  seventy  muhurs  down  to 
the  ten  muhur  stables  and  the  Gu(s.  They  are  formed  into  four  divisions, 
and  each  division  is  called  a misl. 

First  mid , one  from  the  chihilaspi  stables ; one  from  the  stable  of  the 
eldest  prince ; one  from  those  of  the  second  prince ; one  from  the  stable  of 
khdgah  courier  horses.  Second  misl,  one  from  the  stable  of  the  youngest 
prince ; one  from  the  studbred ; one  from  the  chihilaspi  stables ; one 
courier  horse.  Third  misl,  one  horse  from  the  stables  of  the  three  princes  ; 
one  stud  bred.  Fourth  mid,  one  horse  from  each  of  the  stables  of  horses  of 
forty,  thirty,  twenty,  and  ten  muhurs. 

His  Majesty  rides  very  rarely  on  horses  of  the  fourth  misl.  But  when 
prince  Sh&h  Murfid  joined  his  appointment,1  His  Majesty  also  rode  the  best 
horses  of  the  stables  of  forty  muhurs.  The  arrangement  was  then  as 
follows.  First  misl,  one  horse  from  the  stables  of  forty ; one  horse  from 
the  stables  of  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  prince,  and  a courier  horse. 
Second  misl , stud  bred  horses  from  the  stables  of  horses  above  seventy 
nmhurs;  khdgah  horses  of  forty  muhurs,  and  courier  horses.  Third  misl, 


1 u Prince  Murad,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fortieth  year  (1696)  of  Akbar’s  reign, 
vu  pot  in  command  of  the  army  of 
Gqjrat,  and  ordered  to  take  Ahmadnagar. 
But  when,  some  time  after,  Akbar  heard 
that  Murad  s army  was  in  a wretched 
condition,  chiefly  through  the  carelessness 
and  drunken  habits  of  the  prince,  the 


emperor  resolved  to  go  himself  (43rd 
year),  and  dispatched  Abulfazl,  to  bring 
the  prince  back  to  court.  Abulfazl  came 
just  in  time,  to  see  the  prince  die,  who 
from  the  preceding  year  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  epileptic  fits  (gar*,  delirium 
tremens  ?)  brought  on  by  habitual  drunk- 
enness.’* Mir-dt. 
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one  horse  from  the  stables  of  each  of  the  two  princes,  the  stud  bred,  and  the 
seventy  niuhur  horses.  Fourth  htisl,  horses  from  the  stables  of  sixty,  forty, 
ami  thirty  muhurs. 

Horses  are  also  kept  in  readiness  from  the  stables  of  twenty  and  ten 
muhurs  and  the  Outs. 


ATN  59. 

ON  DONATIONS. 

Whenever  Ilis  Majesty  mounts  a horse  belonging  to  ono  of  the  six 
khdc(ah  stables,  he  gives  something,  according  to  a fixed  ride,  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  zeal  and  desire  for  improvement  among  the  servants.  For 
some  time  it  was  a rule  that,  whenever  he  rode  out  on  a khagah  horse,  a 
rupee  should  be  given,  viz.,  one  dam  to  the  A'tbegi,  two  to  the  Jilaudar  ; 
eighteen  and  one-half  to  the  grooms,  the  rest  being  shared  by  the  Mushrif, 
the  Na<pb,  the  Akhtachf,  and  the  Zindar.  In  the  caso  of  horses  belonging 
to  the  stables  of  the  eldest  prince,  thirty  dams  were  given,  each  of  the 
former  recipients  getting  a cpiarter  of  a dam  less.  For  horses  belonging  to 
stables  of  the  second  prince,  twenty  dams  were  given,  the  donations  decreas- 
ing by  the  same  fraction  ; and  for  horses  belonging  to  the  stables  of  the 
youngest  prince,  as  also  for  courier  horses,  and  stud-breds,  ton  dims, 
according  to  the  same  manner  of  distribution. 

Now,  the  following  donations  are  given  : — For  a horse  of  a stable  of 
forty,  one  rupee  as  before  ; for  a horse  belonging  to  a stable  of  the  eldest 
prince,  twenty  dams  ; for  a horse  belonging  to  the  youngest  prince,  ten 
dams  ; for  courier  horses,  hve  ; for  stud  breds,  four  ; for  horses  of  the  other 
stables,  two. 


ATN  60. 

EEGULATIONS  FOE  THE  JTLAWA'NAH.1 

Whenever  a horse  is  given  away  as  a present,  the  price  of  the  horse  is 
calculated  fifty  per  cent,  higher,  and  the  recipient  has  to  pay  ten  dims  upon 
every  muhur  of  the  value  of  the  horse.  These  ten  d6ms  per  muhur  are 


1 Jilau  is  the  string  attached  to  the 
bridle,  by  which  a horse  is  led.  A led 
horse  is  called  janibah.  The  adjective 
jilawdnah , which  is  not  in  the  diction- 
aries, means  referring  to  a led  horse.  We 
have  to  write  jilawdnah,  not  jilaudnah, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Persian 
language,  to  break  up  a final  diphthong  in 


derivatives  ; as  na-in , jaivtn , from  nai, 
jauf  not  nai -in,  or  jav-in.  The  jifau- 
ddr,  or  jambahdar , or  janibahkash.  is 
the  servant  who  leads  the  horse.  The 
jilaubegt  is  the  superintendent  of  horses 
selected  for  presents.  The  tahgilddr 
collects  the  fee. 
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divided  as  follows  : — The  Atbegi  gets  five  d&ms  ; the  Jilaubegi,  two  and  a 
half ; the  Mushrif,  one  and  a quarter ; the  Naqibs,  nine  jetals  ; the  grooms, 
a quarter  d&m ; the  Tah^ilddr,  fifteen  jetals  ; the  remainder  is  equally  divided 
among  the  Zind&r  and  Akhtachf. 

In  this  country,  horses  commonly  live  to  the  age  of  thirty  years.  Their 
price  varies  from  500  muhurs  to  2 Rupees. 


AY N 61. 

THE  CAMEL  STABLES. 

From  the  time  His  Majesty  paid  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  state,  he  has 
shewn  a great  liking  for  this  curiously  shaped  animal ; and  as  it  is  of  great 
use  for  the  three  branches  of  the  government,  and  well  known  to  the 
emperor  for  its  patience  under  burdens,  and  for  its  contentment  with  little 
food,  it  has  received  every  care  at  the  hands  of  His  Majesty.  The  quality  of 
the  country  breed  improved  very  much,  and  Indian  camels  soon  surpassed 
those  of  Ir&n  and  Turan. 

From  a regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  court,  and  the  diversion  of  others, 
His  Majesty  orders  camel-fights,  for  which  purpose  several  choice  animals 
are  always  kept  in  readiness.  The  best  of  these  khd^ah  camels,  which  is 
named  Shdhpasand  (approved  of  by  the  Sh&h),  is  a country  bred  twelve  years 
old : it  overcomes  all  its  antagonists,  and  exhibits  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  stoops  down  and  draws  itself  up,  every  finesse  of  the  art  of  wrestling. 

Camels  are  numerous  near  Ajmir,  Jodhpur,  N&gor,  Bik&nir,  Jaisalmir, 
Batindi,  and  Bhafnir ; the  best  are  bred  in  the  Subali  of  Gujr&t,  near  Cachh. 
But  in  Sind  is  the  greatest  abundance : many  inhabitants  own  ten  thou- 
sand camels  and  upwards.  The  swiftest  camels  are  those  of  Ajmir ; the  best 
for  burden  are  bred  in  T’hat’hah. 

The  success1  of  this  department  depends  on  the  Arwdnahs , t.  e.,  female 
camels.  In  every  country,  they  get  hot  in  winter,  and  couple.  The  male 
of  two  humps  goes  by  the  name  of  Bughur.  The  young  ones  of  camels  are 
called  nar  (male),  and  m&yah  (female),  as  the  case  may  be ; but  His  Majesty  has 
given  to  the  nar  the  name  of  Bughdi , and  to  the  female  that  of  Jammazah . 
The  bughdi  is  the  better  for  carrying  burdens  and  for  fighting ; the  jammazah 
excels  in  swiftness.  The  Indian  camel  called  Lok,  and  its  female,  come  close 
to  them  in  swiftness,  and  even  surpass  them.  The  offspring  of  a bughur 
and  a jammdzah  goes  by  the  name  of  g'hurd;  the  female  is  called  mdyah 

preface,  p.  6.  Regarding  the  word  bughur 
vide  Journal,  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  for 
1868,  p.  69. 


1 In  the  text  mdyah , which  also 
means  a female  camel — a very  harmless 
pun.  Vide  Dr.  Sprenger’s  Gulistan, 
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g'hurd . If  a bughdi , or  a loJc,  couples  with  a jammdzah , the  young  one  is 
called  bughdi  or  lok  respectively.  But  if  a bughdi  or  a lok  couples  with  an 
artcdnahy  the  young  male  is  named  after  its  sire,  and  the  young  female  after 
its  dam.  The  lok  is  considered  superior  to  the  g'hurd , and  the  m&yah  g'hurd . 

When  camels  are  loaded  and  travel,  they  are  generally  formed  into 
qafdrs  (strings),  each  qafar  consisting  of  five  camels.  The  first  camel  of  each 
qafdr  is  called  peshang  ;l * *  the  second,  peshdarah  ; the  third,  miydnah  qafdr  ; the 
fourth,  dumdast ; the  last  camel,  dumddr. 


AUNT  62. 

THE  FOOD  OF  CAMELS. 

The  following  is  the  allowance  of  such  bughdis  as  are  to  carry  burdens. 
At  the  age  of  two  and  a half,  or  three  years,  when  they  are  taken  from  the 
herd  of  the  stud  dams,  a bughdi  gets  2 s . of  grain  ; when  three  and  a half  to 
four  years  old,  5 8.  ; up  to  seven  years,  9 8. ; at  eight  years,  10  8.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  bughurs.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  jamm&zahs,  g’hurds,  m&yah 
g’hurds,  and  loks,  up  to  four  years  of  age ; but  from  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  year,  they  get  7 8. ; and  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  7 £ *.,  at  the  rate 
of  28  ddms  p.  ser.  As  the  ser  has  now  30  ddms , a corresponding  deduction 
is  made  in  the  allowance.  When  bughdis  are  in  heat,  they  eat  less.  Hence 
also  concession  is  made,  if  they  get  lean,  to  the  extent  of  10  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Pdgosht  rule  (Ain  83) ; and  when  the  rutting  season  is 
over,  the  D&roghahs  give  out  a corresponding  extra  allowance  of  grain,  to 
make  up  for  the  former  deficiency.  If  they  have  made  a definite  entry  into 
their  day-book,  and  give  out  more  food,  they  are  held  indemnified  according 
tho  Pdgosht  rule ; and  similarly  in  all  other  cases,  note  is  taken  of  the 
deductions  according  to  that  rule. 

At  Court,  camels  are  found  in  grass  by  the  government  for  eight 
months.  Camels  on  duty  inside  the  town,  are  daily  allowed  grass  at  the 
rate  of  2 d.  per  head  ; and  those  outside  the  town,  1 h d.  During  the  four 
rainy  months,  and  on  the  march,  no  allowance  is  given,  the  drivers  taking 
the  camels  to  meadows  to  graze. 


1 So  according  to  the  best  MSS.  The  j 

word  is  evidently  a vulgar  corruption  of 

pe8h-dhang,  the  leader  of  a troop.  Pesh - I 


darah  means  4 in  front  of  the  belly,  or 
middle,  of  the  qat&r' 
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ATN  63. 

THE  HARNESS  OF  CAMELS. 

The  following  articles  are  allowed  for  khdqah  camels : — an  Afsdr 
(head  stall) ; a Dum-afsdr , (crupper) ; a Mahdr  kdtfhi  (furniture  resembling 
a horse- saddle,  but  rather  longer, — an  invention  of  His  Majesty) ; a kuchi 
(which  serves  as  a saddle-cloth) ; a QafdrcM ; a Sarbchi  ;x  a Tang  (a  girth) ; 
a Sartang  a (head-strap) ; a Shebband  (a  loin-strap) ; a Jaldjil  (a  breast  rope 
adorned  with  shells  or  bells) ; a Gardanband  (a  neckstrap) ; three  Chddars 
(or  coverings)  made  of  broadcloth,  or  variegated  canvass,  or  waxcloth. 
The  value  of  the  jewels,  inlaid  work,  trimmings,  and  silk,  used  for  adorning 
the  above  articles,  goes  beyond  description. 

Five  qafdrs  of  camels,  properly  caparisoned,  are  always  kept  ready  for 
riding,  together  with  two  for  carrying  a Mihaffah , which  is  a sort  of  wooden 
turret,  very  comfortable,  with  two  poles,  by  which  it  is  suspended,  at  the 
time  of  travelling,  between  two  camels. 

A earners  furniture  is  either  coloured  or  plain.  For  every  ten  qafdrs, 
they  allow  three  qafdrs  coloured  articles. 

For  Bughdis , the  cost  of  the  [coloured]  furniture  is  225J  d .,  viz.,  a head- 
stall  studded  with  shells,  20£  d. ; a brass  ring,  1£  d. ; an  iron  chain,  4£  d. ; a 
hUlagl  (an  ornament  in  shape  of  a rosette,  generally  made  of  peacock’s 
feathers,  with  a stone  in  the  centre),  5 d. ; a pushtpozi  (ornaments  for  the 
strap  which  passes  along  the  back),  8 d.  ; a dum-afsdr  (a  crupper),  1£  d.  ; 
for  a takaltu  (saddle  quilt)  and  a sarbchi , both  of  which  require  5 sers  of 
cotton,  20  d. ; a jul  (saddle-cloth),  68  d. ; a jahaz  i gajkdri '*  which  serves  as 
a mahdrkdVhi  (vide  above),  40  d.  : a tang,  shebband , guluband  (throat-strap), 
24  d. ; a fandb  (long  rope)  for  securing  the  burden — camel-drivers  call  this 
rope  fdqah  fandb , or  khanedr — 38  d.  ; a bdlaposh,  or  covering,  15  d* 

For  Jammdzahs,  two  additional  articles  are  allowed,  viz.,  a gardanband, 
2 d.\  and  a sinah  band  (chest-strap),  16  c?. 

The  cost  of  a set  of  plain  furniture  for  Bughdis  and  Jammdzahs  amounts  to 
168J  d.,  viz.,  an  afsdr,  studded  with  shells,  10  d. ; a dum-afsdr , h d. ; a jahaz, 


1 The  meaning  is  doubtful.  The 
Arab,  sarb,  like  qitdr , signifies  a troop 
of  camels.  From  the  following  it  ap- 
pears that  sarbchi  Lb  a sort  of  quilt. 

* Gajkdri  appears  to  be  the  correct 
reading.  The  Arab,  jahdz  means  what- 
ever is  upon  a camel , especially  the 
saddle  and  its  appurtenances , generally 
made  of  coarse  canvass,  steeped  in  lime 
igaj).  Hence  gajkari , white- washed. 

* These  items  added  up  give  246  d., 


not  225f , as  stated  by  Abulfazl.  When 
discrepancies  are  slight,  they  will  be  found 
to  result  from  a rejection  of  the  fractional 
parts  of  the  cost  of  articles.  The  dif- 
ference of  20^  d.  in  this  case  can  only 
have  resulted  from  an  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  because  all  MSS. 
agree  in  the  several  items.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  articles  were  not  exchanged 
tricnnially , but  had  to  last  a longer 
time. 


19 
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16J  d. ; a.  jul , 52}  d. ; a tang , a shebband , and  guluband,  24  </.  ; a (atidb, 
37  £ d.  ; a bdl&posh , 28  d.1 * * 

For  ZoAs,  the  allowance  for  furniture  is  143  d.,  tuz.,  an  <i/*dr,  jahdz, 
kharwdr,  according  to  the  former  rates ; a jul,  37}  d. ; a tang,  shebband , 
guluband , 14}  d.  ; a bdldposk,  28  d.* 

The  coloured  and  plain  furniture  is  renewed  once  in  three  years,  but 
not  so  the  iron  bands  and  the  wood  work.  In  consideration  of  the  old 
coloured  furniture  of  every  qafdr,  sixteen  ddms,  and  of  plain  furniture, 
fourteen  dams , are  deducted  by  the  Government.  At  the  end  of  every  three 
years,  they  draw  out  an  estimate,  from  which  one-fourth  is  deducted  ; then 
after  taking  away  one-tenth  of  the  remainder,  an  assignment  is  given  for 
the  rest.* 

7  Alafi  camels  (used  for  foraging)  have  their  furniture  renewed  annually, 
at  the  cost  of  52 A d.  for  countrybred  camels  and  loks,  viz.,  [for  countrybred 
camels]  an  afsdr , 5 d. ; a jul , 36}  d ; a sardoz , £ d.  ; a tang , and  a shebband , 
10  J d.  ;4  and  [for  loks],  an  afsdr , a tang , and  a shebband , as  before ; a jul, 
45J  d.  ; a sardoz , £ <2. 

From  the  annual  estimate  one-fourth  is  doducted,  and  an  assignment 
is  given  for  the  remainder. 

Shalitah  (afs,  or  canvass  sacks,  for  giving  camels  their  grain,  are 
allowed  one  for  every  gafar , at  a price  of  30£  d.  for  bughdis  and  jammdzahs , 
and  24£  d.  for  loks . 

Hitherto  the  cost  of  these  articles  had  been  uniformly  computed  and 
fixed  by  contract  with  the  camel-drivers.  But  when  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  the  divine  era  [1598  A.  D.],  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  His 
Majesty  that  these  people  were,  to  a certain  extent,  losers,  this  regulation 
was  abolished,  and  the  current  market  price  allowed  for  all  articles.  The 
price  is  therefore  no  longer  fixed. 

On  every  New  Year’s  day,  the  head  camel-drivers  receive  permission  for 
shearing  the  camels,  anointing  them  with  oil,  injecting  oil  into  the  noses 
of  the  animals,  and  indenting  for  the  furniture  allowed  to  ’ Alaf  \ camels. 


AIN  64. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  OILING  CAMELS,  AND  INJECTING  OIL 
INTO  THEIR  NOSTRILS. 

The  scientific  terms  for  these  operations  are  tajliyah  and  tajrV , though 
we  might  expect  tajliyah  and  tdnshig , because  tanshig  means  injecting  into 
the  nose. 


1 These  items  added  up  give  169  d.t 

instead  of  Abulfazl’s  168J  d. 

8 The  items  added  up  give  144  d ., 
instead  of  Abulfazls  143  d. 

9 Hence  the  Government  paid,  as  a 


rule,  * X i = U of  the  estimates 
presented. 

4 The  addition  gives  62}  d.  instead  of 
62J.  The  following  items,  for  loks, 
give  added  up  62}. 
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For  each  Bughdl  and  Jammdzah  3J  sers  of  sesame  oil  are  annually 
allowed,  nz.,  three  sers  for  anointing,  and  f ser  for  injection  into  the  nose. 
So  also  £ 8.  of  brimstone,  and  6$-  8.  of  butter-milk.  For  other  kinds  of 
camels  the  allowance  is  | 8.  of  brimstone,  6£  8.  of  butter-milk,  and  $ s.  of 
grease  for  injecting  into  the  nose-holes. 

Formerly  these  operations  were  repeated  three  times,  but  now  only  once 
a year. 


ATN  65. 

THE  HANKS  OF  THE  CAMELS,  AND  THEIR  SERVANTS. 

His  Majesty  has  formed  the  camels  into  qafdrs,  and  given  each  qafdr 
in  charge  of  a s&rbdn , or  driver.  Their  wages  are  four-fold.  The  first  class 
get  400  d. ; the  second,  340  d. ; the  third,  280  d . ; the  fourth,  220  d.y  per 
mensem.  , 

The  qafdr 8 are  of  three  kinds — 1.  Every  five  qafdr 8 are  in  charge  of  an 
experienced  man,  called  b'wtopanjf,  or  commander  of  twenty-five.  His  salary 
is  720  d.  He  marks  a Ydbu  horse,  and  has  four  drivers  under  him. 
2.  Double  the  preceding,  or  ten  qafdrs , are  committed  to  the  care  of  a Panjdhi , 
or  commander  of  fifty.  He  is  allowed  a horse,  draws  960  d.y  and  has  nine 
drivers  under  him.  3.  Every  hundred  qafdrs  are  in  charge  of  a Panjqadi , 
or  commander  of  five  hundred.  Ten  qafdr 8 are  under  his  personal  superin- 
tendence. With  the  exception  of  one  qafdr , Government  finds  drivers  for 
the  others.  The  Panjdhis , and  Bistopanjls  are  under  his  orders.  Their 
salary  varies : now-a-days  many  Yuzbasbfs1  are  appointed  to  this  post. 
One  camel  is  told  off  for  the  farrdshes.  A writer  also  has  been  appointed.  His 
Majesty,  from  his  practical  knowledge,  has  placed  each  Pangadi  under  a 
grandee  of  the  court.  Several  active  foot-soldiers  have  been  selected,  to 
enquire  from  time  to  time  into  the  condition  of  the  camels,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  neglect.  Besides,  twice  a year  some  people  adorned  with  the 
jewel  of  insight,  inspect  the  camels  as  to  their  leanness  or  fatness,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rains,  and  at  the  time  of  the  annual  muster. 

Should  a camel  get  lost,  the  Sdrbdn  is  fined  the  full  value  ; so  also  the 
Panjdhi  and  the  Pangadi.  If  a camel  get  lame  or  blind,  they  are  fined  the 
fourth  part  of  the  price. 

Raibdri . 

Raibdri  is  the  name  given  to  a class  of  Hindus  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  the  camel.  They  teach  the  country  bred  lok  camel  so  to  step 
as  to  pass  over  great  distances  in  a short  time.  Although  from  the  capital 


1 Corresponding  to  our  Captains  of  the  Army,  commanders  of  100  soldiers. 
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to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  into  every  direction,  relay  horses  are  stationed, 
and  swift  runners  have  been  posted  at  the  distance  of  every  five  kos,  a few  of 
these  camel  riders  are  kept  at  the  palace  in  readiness.  Each  Baibdri 
is  also  put  in  charge  of  fifty  stud  arw&nahs,  to  which  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding,  one  bughur  and  two  bks  are  attached.  The  latter  (the  males)  get 
the  usual  allowance  of  grain,  but  nothing  for  grass.  The  fifty  arwdnahs 
get  no  allowance  for  grain  or  grass.  For  every  bughur,  bughdi , and  jam- 
mdzah , in  the  stud,  the  allowance  for  oiling  and  injecting  into  the  nostrils, 
is  4 8.  of  sesame  oil,  f 8.  of  brimstone,  8.  of  butter  milk.  The  first 
includes  £ 8.  of  oil  for  injection.  Loks,  arwdnahs , g' Kurds , and  mdyah  g' Kurds, 
only  get  3&  s.  of  sesame  oil — the  deduction  is  made  for  injection, — 6J  a.  of 
butter  milk,  and  £ a.  of  brimstone. 

BotaKs  and  DumbalaKs — these  names  are  given  to  young  camels ; the  former 
is  used  for  light  burdens — are  allowed  2£  a.  of  oil,  inclusive  of  £ a.  for 
injection  into  the  nostrils,  % a.  of  brimstone,  and  4£  a.  of  butter-milk. 

Full  grown  stud  camels  get  weekly  £ a.  of  saltpetre  and  common  salt ; 
botalis  get  £ a. 

The  wages  of  a herdsman  is  200  d.  per  mensem . For  grazing  evety 
fifty  stud  camels,  he  is  allowed  five  assistants,  each  of  whom  gets  2 d.  per 
diem . A herdsman  of  two  herds  of  fifty  is  obliged  to  present  His  Majesty 
three  arwdnahs  every  year;  on  failure,  their  price  is  deducted  from  his 
salary. 

Formerly  the  state  used  to  exact  a fourth  part  of  the  wool  sheared  from 
every  bughdi  and  jammdzah , each  camel  being  assessed  to  yield  four  sers  of 
wool.  This  His  Majesty  has  remitted,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  has  ordered  the 
drivers  to  provide  their  camels  with  dum-afsars , wooden  pegs,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  camels  : — a bughdiy  from  5 to  12  Muhurs ; 
a jammdzah,  from  3 to  10  3/.;  a bughur , from  3 to  7 if. ; a mongrel  lok,  from 
8 to  9 if. ; a country-bred,  or  a Baluchi  bk,  from  3 to  8 if. ; an  arwdnah , 
from  2 to  4 if. 

His  Majesty  has  regulated  the  burdens  to  be  carried  by  camels.  A first 
class  bughdi,  not  more  than  10  mans  ; a second  class  do.,  8 m. ; superior 
jammdzahs,  bks,  &c.,  8 m. ; second  class  do,  6 m . 

In  this  country,  camels  do  not  live  above  twenty-four  years. 


AIN  66. 

THE  GAOKHANAH  OR  COW-STABLES. 

Throughout  the  happy  regions  of  Hindustan,  the  cow  is  considered 
auspicious,  and  held  in  great  veneration ; for  by  means  of  this  animal, 
tillage  is  carried  on,  the  sustenance  of  life  is  rendered  possible,  and  the  table  of 
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the  inhabitant  is  filled  with  milk,  butter-milk,  and  butter.  It  is  capable  of 
carrying  burdens  and  drawing  wheeled  carriages,  and  thus  becomes  an 
excellent  assistant  for  the  three  branches  of  the  government. 

Though  every  part  of  the  empire  produces  cattle  of  various  kinds,  those 
of  Gujr6t  are  the  best.  Sometimes  a pair  of  them  are  sold  at  100  muhurs. 
They  will  travel  80  kos  [120  miles]  in  24  hours,  and  surpass  even  swift 
horses.  Nor  do  they  dung  whilst  running.  The  usual  price  is  20  and  10 
muhurs.  Good  cattle  are  also  found  in  Bengal  and  the  Dakh’in.  They 
kneel  down  at  the  time  of  being  loaded.  The  cows  give  upwards  of  half  a 
man  of  milk.  In  the  province  of  Dihlf  again,  cows  are  not  more  worth 
than  10  Rupees.  His  Majesty  once  bought  a pair  of  cows  for  two  lacs  of 
dams  [5000  Rupees]. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Thibet  and  Kashmir,  the  Qafas,  or  Thibetan 
Yak,  occurs,  an  animal  of  extraordinary  appearance. 

A cow  will  live  to  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

From  his  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  cow,  His 
Majesty,  who  notices  every  thing  which  is  of  value,  pays  much  attention  to 
the*  improvement  of  cattle.  He  divided  them  into  classes,  and  committed 
each  to  the  charge  of  a merciful  keeper.  One  hundred.  choice  cattle  were 
selected  as  kh&gah,  and  called  kotal.  They  are  kept  in  readiness  for  any 
service,  and  forty  of  them  are  taken  unladen  on  hunting  expeditions,  as 
shall  be  mentioned  below  (Book  II,  Ain  27.).  Fifty-one  others  nearly  as 
good  are  called  half-fcafa/,  and  fifty-one  more,  quarter-&ofo/.  Any  deficiency 
in  the  first  class  is  made  up  from  the  second,  and  that  of  the  middle  from 
the  third.  But  these  three  form  the  cow-stables  for  His  Majesty’s  use. 

Besides,  sections  of  cattle  have  been  formed,  each  varying  in  number 
from  50  to  100,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  honest  keepers.  The  rank 
of  each  animal  is  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  public  muster,  when  each  gets  its 
proper  place  among  sections  of  equal  rank.  A similar  proceeding  is 
adopted  for  each  section,  when  selected  for  drawing  waggons  and  travelling 
carriages,  or  for  fetching  water  ( vide  Ain  22). 

There  is  also  a species  of  oxen,  called  gaini,  small  like  gut  horses,  but 
very  beautiful. 

Milk-cows  and  buffaloes  have  also  been  divided  into  sections,  and 
handed  over  to  intelligent  servants. 


Am  67. 

THE  DAILY  ALLOWANCE  OF  FOOD. 

Every  head  of  the  first  khdgah  class  is  allowed  daily  6 J 8.  of  grain,  and 
l£  d.  of  grass.  The  whole  stable  gets  daily  1 mant  19  s.  of  molasses,  which 
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is  distributed  by  the  D&rogah,  who  must  be  a man  suitable  for  such  a duty 
and  office.  Cattle  of  the  remaining  khdgah  classes  get  daily  6 8.  of  grain, 
and  grass  as  before,  but  no  molasses  are  given. 

In  other  cow-stables,  the  daily  allowance  is  as  follows.  First  kind,  6 8. 
of  grain,  1 £ d.  of  grass  at  court,  and  otherwise  only  1 d.  The  second  kind 
get  5 8.  of  grain,  and  grass  as  usual.  The  oxen  used  for  travelling  carriages 
get  6 s . of  grain,  and  grass  as  usual.  First  class  gainls  get  3 ?.  of  grain, 
and  1 d.  of  grass  at  court,  otherwise  only  } d..  Second  class  do.,  2£  8 . of 
grain,  and  £ d.  of  grass  at  court,  otherwise  only  £ d. 

A male  buffalo  (called  Amah)  gets  8 *.  of  wheat  flour  boiled,  2 8. 
of  g’hf,  £ 8 . of  molasses,  l£  8.  .of  grain,  and  2 d.  of  grass.  This  animal, 
when  young,  fights  astonishingly,  and  will  tear  a lion  to  pieces.  When  this 
peculiar  strength  is  gone,  it  reaches  the  second  stage,  and  is  used  for 
carrying  water.  It  then  gets  8 8.  of  grains,  and  2 d.  for  grass.  Female 
buffaloes  used  for  carrying  water  get  6 8.  of  grain,  and  2 d.  for  grass.  First 
class  oxen  for  leopard-waggons1  get  6£  8.  of  grain ; and  other  classes,  5 s. 
of  grain,  but  the  same  quantity  of  grass.  Oxen  for  heavy  waggons  got 
formerly  5 8.  of  grain,  and  l£  d.  for  grass  ; but  now  they  get  a quarter  ser 
less,  and  grass  as  before. 

The  milk-cows  and  buffaloes,  when  at  court,  have  grain  given  them 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give.  A herd  of  cows  and 
buffaloes  is  called  fhdf.  A cow  will  give  daily  from  1 to  15  #.  of  milk  ; a 
buffalo  from  2 to  30  8.  The  buffaloes  of  the  Panj&b  are  the  best  in  this 
respect.  As  soon  as  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  each  cow  has  been 
ascertained,  there  are  demanded  two  d£ms  weight  of  g’hi  for  every  ser  of 
milk. 


ArN  68. 

THE  SERVANTS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  COW-STABLES. 

In  the  khdgah  stables,  one  man  is  appointed  to  look  after  four  head  of 
cattle.  Eighteen  such  keepers  in  the  first  stable  get  5 d.  per  diem , and  the 
remaining  keepers,  4 d.  In  other  stables,  the  salary  of  the  keepers  is  the 
same,  but  each  has  to  look  after  six  cows.  Of  the  carriage  drivers,  some 
get  their  salaries  on  the  list  of  the  Ahadis  ; others  get  360  d.,  others  256  d. 
down  to  112^.  Bahahy  or  carriages,  are  of  two  kinds  : — 1.  Chatridar  or 
covered  carriages,  having  four  or  more  poles  (which  support  the  chatr,  or 
umbrella) ; 2.  without  a covering.  Carriages  suited  for  horses  are  called 
g'hurbahah.  For  every  ten  waggons,  20  drivers  and  1 carpenter  are  allowed. 


1 Carriages  for  the  transport  of  trained  hunting  leopards.  Vide  Book  II,  Ain  27. 
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The  head  driver,  or  Mirdahah , and  the  carpenter,  get  each  5 d.  per  diem  ; 
the  others,  4 d . For  some  time  15  drivers  had  been  appointed,  and  the 
carpenter  was  disallowed:  the  drivers  themselves  undertook  the  repairs, 
and  received  on  this  account  an  annual  allowance  of  2200  dams  [55  Bupees.] 

If  a horn  of  an  ox  was  broken,  or  the  animal  got  blind,  the  Daroghah 
was  fined  one-fourth  of  the  price,  or  even  more,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  injury. 

Formerly  the  D&roghahs  paid  all  expenses  on  account  of  repairs,  and 
received  for  every  day  that  the  carriages  were  used,  half  a d£m  ung  money — 
iutg  is  hemp  smeared  with  g’hi,  and  twisted  round  about  the  axle-tree  which, 
like  a pivot,  fits  into  the  central  hole  of  the  wheel,  and  thus  prevents  it 
from  wearing  away  or  getting  broken.  When  afterwards  the  D&rogahship 
was  transferred  to  the  drivers,  they  had  to  provide  for  this  expense.  At 
first,  it  was  only  customary  for  the  carts  to  carry  on  marches  a part  of  the 
baggage  belonging  to  the  different  workshops ; but  when  the  drivers 
performed  the  duties  of  the  D&roghahs,  they  had  also  to  provide  for  the 
carriage  of  the  fuel  required  at  court,  and  for  the  transport  of  building 
materials.  But  subsequently,  200  waggons  were  set  aside  for  the  transport 
of  building  materials,  whilst  600  others  have  to  bring,  in  the  space  of  ten 
months,  1,50,000  mane  of  fuel  to  the  Imperial  kitchen.  And  if  officers  of 
the  government  on  any  day  use  the  Imperial  waggons  for  other  purposes, 
that  day  is  to  be  separately  accounted  for,  as  also  each  service  rendered 
to  the  court.  The  drivers  are  not  subject  to  the  Pago  slit  regulation  (vide 
Ain  83).  If,  however,  an  ox  dies,  they  have  to  buy  another. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  ears  of  His  Majesty  that  the  above  mode  of 
contract  was  productive  of  much  cruelty  towards  these  serviceable,  but 
mute  animals,  he  abolished  this  system,  and  gave  them  again  in  charge 
of  faithful  servants.  The  allowance  of  grain  for  every  cart-bullock  was 
fixed  at  4 *.,  and  1 \ d.  were  given  for  grass.  For  other  bullocks,  the 
allowance  in  one-half  of  the  preceding.  But  during  the  four  rainy  months 
no  money  is  allowed  for  grass.  There  were  also  appointed  for  every 
eighteen  carts  twelve  drivers,  one  of  whom  must  understand  carpenter’s 
work.  Now,  if  a bullock  dies,  government  supplies  another  in  his  stead, 
and  likewise  pays  for  the  uwy,  and  is  at  the  expense  of  repairs. 

The  cattle  that  are  worked  are  mustered  once  a year  by  experienced 
men  who  estimate  their  fatness  or  leanness  ; cattle  that  are  unemployed  are 
inspected  every  six  months.  Instead  of  the  above  mentioned  transport  of 
firewood,  &c.,  the  carters  have  now  to  perform  any  service  which  may  be 
required  by  the  government. 
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Am  69. 

THE  MIJLE  STABLES. 

The  mule  possesses  the  strength  of  a horse,  and  the  patience  of  an  ass ; 
and  though  it  has  not  the  intelligence  of  the  former,  it  has  not  the  stupidity 
of  the  latter.  It  never  forgets  the  road  which  it  has  once  travelled.  Hence 
it  is  liked  by  His  Majesty,  whose  practical  wisdom  extends  to  every  thing, 
and  the  breeding  is  encouraged.  It  is  the  best  animal  for  carrying  burdens, 
and  travelling  over  uneven  ground,  and  has  a very  soft  step.  People 
generally  believe  that  the  male  ass  couples  with  a mare,  but  the  opposite 
connexion  also  is  known  to  take  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
antiquity.  The  mule  resembles  its  dam.  His  Majesty  had  a young  ass 
coupled  with  a mare,  and  they  produced  a very  fine  mule. 

In  many  countries  just  princes  prefer  travelling  about  on  a mule  ; and 
people  can  therefore  easily  lay  their  grievances  before  them,1  without 
inconveniencing  tlio  traveller. 

Mules  are  only  bred  in  Hindustan  in  Pak’hali,2  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  simple  inhabitants  of  this  country  used  to  look  upon  mules  as  asses, 
and  thought  it  derogatory  to  ride  upon  them ; but  in  consequence  of  the 
intorest  which  His  Majesty  takes  in  this  animal,  so  great  a dislike  is  now 
nowhere  to  bo  found. 

Mules  are  chiefly  imported  from  ’Ir&q  i ’Arab  and  ’Ir6q  i ’Ajam.  Very 
superior  mules  are  often  sold  at  Rs.  1,000  per  head. 

Like  camels,  they  are  formed  into  qafdrs  of  five,  and  have  the  same 
names,  except  the  second  mule  of  each  qafdr , which  is  called  bar  dost, 
[instead  of  peshdarah,  vide  Ain  61,  end]. 

Mules  reach  the  age  of  fifty. 


Am  70. 

THE  DAILY  ALLOWANCE  OF  FOOD  FOR  MULES. 

Such  mules  as  are  not  country-bred,  get  at  court,  6 8.  of  grain,  and  2 d . 
for  grass  ; otherwise,  only  1£  d.  Countiy-bred  mules  get  4 #.  of  grain,  and 
n d.  of  grass,  when  at  court ; otherwise,  1 d . for  grass.  Each  mule  is 
allowed  every  week  3 ijetals  for  salt ; but  they  give  the  salt  in  a lump. 


1 Which  the  subjects  could  not  so 

easily  do,  if  the  princes,  on  their  tours 
of  administration  of  justice,  were  to 
ride  on  elephants,  because  the  plaintiff 
would  stand  too  far  from  the  king. 


* The  Sarkar  of  Pak’hali  lies  between 
Atak  (Attock)  and  Kashmir,  a little 
north  of  Rawul  Pindee.  Vide  towards 
the  end  of  Book  III. 
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ain  71. 

THE  FUENITUEE  OF  MULES. 

For  imported  mules,  a head  stall  of  leather,  20 i d. ; an  iron  chain 
weighing  2 10  d. ; a ranaki  (crupper)  of  leather,  4 d.  ; a paldn  (pack- 

saddle),  102  d.  ; a shdltang  (shawl  strap),  and  a palas-tang  (blanket  strap), 
361  > a (dqah  ( andb  (a  rope  for  fasteniug  the  burden,)  63  d. ; a shaldq 

(a  short  whip),  6 d. ; a bell,  one  for  every  qa\ar>  10  d. ; a horse  hair  saddle> 
40  d.  ; a hddtcah  (vide  Am  45,  No.  9)  of  leather,  13  d. ; a set  of  ropes,  9 d. ; 
a saddle  cloth,  4\  d. ; a sardoz  (a  common  head  stall)  4 d. ; a khurj'm 
(wallet),  15  d. ; a fodder-bag,  4 d.;  a.  magas-rdn  (to  drive  away  flies)  of 
leather,  Id.;  a curry-comb  and  a hair-glove  (for  washing),  4 d.  Total, 
345J  d. 

For  coimtry-bred  mules  the  allowance  is  151 1 d.,  viz.,  a head  stall  of 
leather,  4 d. ; pack-saddle,  51  d.  18 $ /. ; the  two  straps,  16£  d. ; a (dqah 
(andb  and  sardoz , 40  ; a bell,  5 d. ; a fodder-bag,  3 d. ; a cruppor,  3 d . ; 
a saddle,  24  d. ; a curry-comb  and  a hair-glove,  4 d. 

The  furniture  is  renewed  every  third  year  ; but  for  all  iron  and  wood 
work,  half  the  price  is  deducted.  The  annual  allowance  for  the  repair  of 
the  furniture  is  40  d. ; but  on  the  march,  the  time  of  renewal  depends  on  the 
wear.  Mules  are  shod  every  six  months  at  a cost  of  8 d.  per  head. 

Each  qa[ar  is  in  charge  of  a keeper.  Turanfs,  Xr&nis,  and  Indians,  are 
appointed  to  this  office : the  first  two  get  from  400  to  1920  d. ; and  the 
third  class,  from  240  to  256  d.  per  mensem.  Such  keepers  as  have  monthly 
salaries  of  10  E.  [400  d.~\  and  upwards,  have  to  find  th epeshang  (first  mule  of 
their  qa(dr)  in  grain  and  grass.  Experienced  people  inspect  the  mules  twice 
a year  as  to  leanness  or  fatnoss.  Once  a year  they  are  paraded  before  His 
Majesty. 

If  a mule  gets  blind  or  lame,  the  muleteer  is  fined  one-fourth  of  tho 
cost  price  ; and  one-half,  if  it  is  lost. 

Asses  also  are  employed  for  carrying  burdens  and  fetching  water. 
They  get  3 8.  of  grain,  and  1 d.  for  grass.  The  furniture  for  asses  is  the 
same  as  that  for  country-bred  mules,  but  no  saddle  is  given.  The  annual 
allowance  for  repairs  is  23  d.  The  keepers  do  not  get  above  120  d.  per 
mensem. 


AIN  72. 

THE  MANNER  IN  WIIICH  HIS  MAJESTY  S1?ENDS  HIS  TIME. 

The  success  of  the  three  branches  of  the  government,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  wishes  of  the  subjects,  whether  great  or  small,  depend  upon  the 
20 
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manner  in  which  a king  spends  his  time.  The  care  with  which  His  Majesty 
guards  over  his  motives,  and  wratehes  over  his  omotions,  bears  on  its  face  the 
sign  of  the  Infinite,  and  the  stamp  of  immortality  ; and  though  thousands  of 
important  matters  occupy,  at  ono  and  the  samo  time,  his  attention,  they  do 
not  stir  up  the  rubbish  of  confusion  in  the  temple  of  his  mind,  nor  do  they 
allow  the  dust  of  dismay  to  settle  on  the  vigour  of  his  mental  powers,  or 
the  habitual  earnestness  with  which  His  Majesty  contemplates  the  charms 
of  God’s  world.  His  anxiety  to  do  the  will  of  tho  Creator  is  ever  increasing ; 
and  thus  his  insight  and  wisdom  are  ever  deepening.  From  his  practical 
knowledge,  and  capacity  for  every  thing  excellent,  he  can  sound  men  of 
exporionce,  though  rarely  casting  a glance  on  his  own  ever  extending 
excellence.  lie  listens  to  great  and  small,  expecting  that  a good  thought,  or 
the  relation  of  a noble  deed,  may  kindle  in  his  mind  a new  lamp  of  wisdom, 
though  ages  have  past  without  his  having  found  a really  great  man. 
Impartial  statesmen,  on  soeing  the  sagacity  of  His  Majesty,  blotted  out  tho 
book  of  their  own  wisdom,  and  commenced  a new  leaf.  But  with  tho 
magnanimity  which  distinguishes  him,  and  with  his  wonted  zeal,  he  continues 
his  search  for  superior  men,  and  finds  a reward  in  the  care  with  which  ho 
selects  such  as  are  fit  for  his  society. 

Although  surrounded  by  every  external  pomp  and  display,  and  by 
every  inducement  to  lead  a life  of  luxury  and  ease,  he  does  not  allow  his 
desires,  or  his  wrath,  to  renounce  allegiance  to  Wisdom,  his  sovereign — how 
much  less  would  he  permit  them  to  load  him  to  a bad  deod  ! Even  tho 
telling  of  stories,  which  ordinary  people  use  as  as  a means  of  lulling  themselves 
into  sloop,  serves  to  keep  His  Majesty  awake. 

Ardently  feeling  after  God,  and  searching  for  truth,  His  Majesty 
oxercises  upon  himself  both  inward  and  outward  austerities,  though  he 
occasionally  joins  public  worship,  in  order  to  hush  the  slandering  tongues  of 
tho  bigots  of  the  present  age.  But  the  great  object  of  his  life  is  tho 
acquisition  of  that  sound  morality,  the  sublimo  loftiness  of  which  captivates 
the  hearts  of  thinking  sages,  and  silences  the  taunts  of  zealots  and 
sectarians. 

Knowing  the  value  of  a lifetime,  he  never  wastes  his  time,  nor 
does  he  omit  any  necessary  duty,  so  that  in  the  light  of  his  upright  in- 
tentions, every  action  of  his  life  may  be  considered  as  an  adoration  of  God. 

It  is  beyond  my  power  to  describe  in  adequate  terms  His  Majesty’s 
devotions.  He  passes  every  moment  of  his  life  in  self-examination  or  in 
adoration  of  God.  He  especially  does  so  at  the  time,  when  morning  spreads 
her  aiure  silk,  and  scatters  abroad  her  young,  golden  beams  ; and  at  noon, 
when  the  light  of  the  world-illuminating  sun  embraces  the  universe,  and 
thus  becomes  a source  of  joy  for  all  men ; in  the  evening,  when  that 
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fountain  of  light  withdraws  from  the  eyes  of  mortal  man,  to  the  bewildering 
grief  of  all  who  aro  Mends  of  light ; and  lastly  at  midnight,  when  that 
great  cause  of  life  turns  again  to  ascend,  and  to  bring  the  news  of  renewed 
cheerfulness  to  all  who,  in  the  melancholy  of  the  night,  are  stricken  with 
sorrow.  All  these  grand  mysteries  are  in  honor  of  God,  and  in  adoration 
of  the  Creator  of  the  world ; and  if  dark-minded,  ignorant  men  cannot 
comprehend  their  signification,  who  is  to  be  blamed,  and  whose  loss  is  it  ? 
Indeed,  every  man  acknowledges  that  we  owe  gratitude  and  rovereneo  to 
our  benefactors  ; and  hence  it  is  incumbent  on  us,  though  our  strength  may 
fail,  to  show  gratitude  for  the  blessings  we  receive  from  the  sun,  the  light 
of  all  lights,  and  to  enumerate  the  benefits  which  he  bestows.  This  is 
essentially  the  duty  of  kings,  upon  whom,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
wise,  this  sovereign  of  the  heavens  sheds  an  immediate  light.1  And  this 
is  the  very  motive  which  actuates  His  Majesty  to  venerate  fire  and  reverence 
lamps. 

But  why  should  I speak  of  the  mysterious  blessings  of  the  sun,  or  of 
the  transfer  of  his  greater  light  to  lamps  ? Should  I not  rather  dwell  on 
the  perverseness  of  those  weakminded  zealots,  who,  with  much  concern,  talk 
of  His  Majesty’s  religion  as  of  a deification  of  the  Sun,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  fire-worship  ? But  I shall  dismiss  them  with  a smile. 

The  compassionate  heart  of  His  Majesty  finds  no  pleasure  in  cruelties, 
or  in  causing  sorrow  to  others  ; he  is  ever  sparing  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects, 
wishing  to  bestow  happiness  upon  all. 

His  Majesty  abstains  much  from  flesh,  so  that  whole  months  pass  away 
without  his  touching  any  animal  food,  'which,  though  prized  by  most,  is 
nothing  thought  of  by  the  sage.  His  august  nature  cares  but  little  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  twenty- four  hours,  he  nover 
makes  more  than  one  meal.  He  takes  a delight  in  spending  his  time  in 
performing  whatever  is  necessary  and  proper.  He  takes  a little  roposo  in 
the  evening,  and  again  for  a short  time  in  the  morning ; but  his  sloop  looks 
more  like  waking. 

His  Majesty  is  accustomed  to  spend  the  hours  of  the  night  profitably  ; 
to  the  private  audience  hall  are  then  admitted  eloquent  philosophers,  and 
virtuous  £ufis,  who  are  seated  according  to  their  rank,  and  entertain  His 
Majesty  with  wise  discourses.  On  such  occasions  His  Majesty  fathoms 
them,  and  tries  them  on  the  touch-stone  of  knowledge.  Or  the  object  of  on 
ancient  institution  is  disclosed,  or  new  thoughts  are  hailed  with  delight.  Here 
young  men  of  talent  learn  to  revere  and  adore  His  Majesty,  and  experience 
the  happiness  of  having  their  wishes  fulfilled,  whilst  old  men  of  impartial 


1 Vide  Abulfazl’s  Preface,  p.  iii.,  and  p.  49. 
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judgment  see  themselves  on  the  expanse  of  sorrow,  finding  that  they  have 
to  pass  through  a new  course  of  instruction. 

There  are  also  present  in  these  assemblies,  unprejudiced  historians, 
who  do  not  mutilate  history  by  adding  or  suppressing  facts,  and  relate  the 
impressive  events  of  ancient  times.  His  Majesty  often  makes  remarks 
wonderfully  shrewd,  or  starts  a fitting  subject  for  conversation.  On  other 
occasions  matters  referring  to  the  empire  and  the  revenue,  are  brought  up, 
when  His  Majesty  gives  orders  for  whatever  is  to  be  done  in  each  case. 

About  a watch  before  day-break,  musicians  of  all  nations  are  introduced, 
who  recreate  the  assembly  with  music  and  songs,  and  religious  strains; 
and  when  four  g' harts  are  left  till  morning,  His  Majesty  retires  to  his 
private  apartments,  brings  his  external  appearance  in  harmony  with  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  and  launches  forth  into  the  ocean  of  contemplation. 
In  the  meantime,  at  the  close  of  night,  soldiers,  merchants,  peasants,  trades- 
people, and  other  professions,  gather  round  the  palace,  patiently  waiting 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  His  Majesty.  Soon  after  day-break,  they  are  allowed 
to  make  the  kornish  ( vide  Ain  74).  After  this,  His  Majesty  allows  the 
attendants  of  the  Harem  to  pay  their  compliments.  During  this  time  various 
matters  of  worldly  and  religious  import  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  His 
Majesty.  As  soon  as  they  are  settled,  he  returns  to  his  private  apartments, 
and  reposes  a little. 

The  good  habits  of  His  Majesty  are  so  numerous,  that  I cannot 
adequately  describe  them.  If  I wero  to  compile  dictionaries  on  this  subject, 
they  would  not  be  exhaustive. 


ATO  73. 

EEGULATIONS  FOE  ADMISSION  TO  COURT. 

Admittance  to  Court  is  a distinction  conferred  on  the  nation  at  large  ; 
it  is  a pledge  that  the  three  branches  of  the  government  are  properly 
looked  after,  and  enables  subjects  personally  to  apply  for  redress  of  their 
grievances.  Admittance  to  the  ruler  of  the  land  is  for  the  success  of  his 
government,  what  irrigation  is  for  a flower-bed ; it  is  the  field,  on  which 
the  hopes  of  the  nation  ripen  into  fruit. 

His  Majesty  generally  roceives  twice  in  the.  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  when  people  of  all  classes  can  satisfy  their  pyes  and  hearts  with  the 
light  of  his  countenance.  First , after  performing  his  morning  devotions, 
he  is  visible,  from  outside  the  awning,  to  people  of  all  ranks,  whether  they 
be  given  to  worldly  pursuits,  or  to  a life  of  solitary  contemplation,  without 
any  molestation  from  the  mace-bearers.  This  mode  of  shewing  himself  is 
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called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  darsan  (view) ; and  it  frequently 
happens  that  business  is  transacted  at  this  time.  The  second  time  of  his 
being  visible  is  in  the  State  Hall,  whither  he  generally  goes  after  the  first 
watch  of  the  day.  But  this  assembly  is  sometimes  announced  towards  the 
dose  of  day,  or  at  night.  He  also  frequently  appears  at  a window  which 
opens  into  the  State  Hall,  for  the  transaction  of  business  ; or  he  dispenses 
there  justice  calmly  and  serenely,  or  examines  into  the  dispensation  of 
justice,  or  the  merit  of  officers,  without  being  influenced  in  his  judgment 
by  any  predilections,  or  any  thing  impure  and  contraiy  to  the  will  of  God. 
Every  officer  of  government  then  presents  various  reports,  or  explains  his 
several  wants,  and  is  instructed  by  His  Majesty  how  to  proceed.  Erom  his 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  times,  though  in  opposition  to  the  practice 
of  kings  of  past  ages,  His  Majesty  looks  upon  the  smallest  details  as  mirrors 
capable  of  reflecting  a comprehensive  outline ; he  does  not  reject  that 
which  superficial  observers  call  unimportant,  and  counting  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects  as  essential  to  his  own,  never  suffers  his  equanimity  to  be 
disturbed. 

Whenever  His  Majesty  holds  court,  they  beat  a large  drum,  the 
sounds  of  which  are  accompanied  by  Divine  praise.  In  this  manner,  people 
of  all  classes  receive  notice.  His  Majesty’s  sons  and  grandchildren,  the 
grandees  of  the  Court,  and  all  other  men  who  have  admittance,  attend  to 
make  the  komish , and  remain  standing  in  their  proper  places.  Learnod 
men  of  renown  and  skilful  mechanics  pay  their  respects ; the  Daroghahs 
and  Bitikchis  (writers)  set  forth  their  several  wants;  and  the  officers  of 
justice  give  in  their  reports.  His  Majesty,  wTith  his  usual  insight,  gives 
orders,  and  settles  everything  in  a satisfactory  manner.  During  the  whole 
time,  skilful  gladiators  and  wrestlers  from  all  countries  hold  themselves 
in  readiness,  and  singers,  male  and  female,  are  in  waiting.  Clever  jugglers, 
and  funny  tumblers  also  are  anxious  to  exhibit  their  dexterity  and  agility. 

His  Majesty,  on  such  occasions,  addresses  himself  to  many  of  those 
who  have  been  presented,  impressing  all  with  the  correctness  of  his 
intentions,  the  unbiasedness  of  his  mind,  the  humility  of  his  disposition, 
the  magnanimity  of  his  heart,  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  the  cheerfulness 
of  his  countenance,  and  the  frankness  of  his  manners ; his  intelligence 
pervades  the  whole  assembly,  and  multifarious  matters  are  easily  and 
satisfactorily  settled  by  his  truly  divine  power. 

This  vale  of  sorrows  is  changed  to  a place  of  rest : the  army  and  the 
nation  are  content.  May  the  empire  flourish,  and  these  blessings  endure  ! 
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Am  74. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  THE  KORNISH  AND  THE  TASLrM. 

Superficial  observers,  correctly  enough,  look  upon  a king  as  the  origin 
of  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  subjects.  But  men  of  deeper  insight  are 
of  opinion  that*  even  spiritual  progress  among  a people  would  be  impossible, 
unless  emanating  from  the  king,  in  whom  the  light  of  God  dwells  ; for  near 
the  throne,  men  wipe  off  the  stain  of  conceit,  and  build  up  the  arch  of  true 
humility.1 

With  the  view,  then,  of  promoting  this  true  humility,  kings  in  their 
wisdom  have  made  regulations  for  the  manner  in  which  people  are  to  shew 
their  obedience.  Some  kings  have  adopted  the  bending  down  of  the  head. 
His  Majesty  lias  commanded  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  to  be  placed  upon 
the  forehead,  and  the  head  to  be  bent  downwards.  This  mode  of  salutation, 
in  the  language  of  the  present  age,  is  called  kornish  f and  signifies  that  the 
saluter  has  placed  his  head  (which  is  the  seat  of  the  senses  and  the  mind) 
into  the  hand  of  humility,  giving  it  to  the  royal  assembly  as  a present,  and 
has  made  himself  in  obodionco  ready  for  any  service  that  may  bo  required 
of  him. 

Tho  salutation,  called  taslim , consists  in  placing  the  back  of  the  right 
hand  on  the  ground,  and  then  raising  it  gently  till  the  person  stands  erect, 
when  ho  puts  the  palm  of  his  hand  upon  the  crown  of  his  head,  which 
ploasing  manner  of  saluting  signifies  that  lie  is  ready  to  give  himself  as  an 
offering. 

His  Majesty  relates  as  follows:  “ One  day  my  royal  father  bestowed 
upon  me  one  of  his  own  caps,  which  I put  on.  Because  the  cap  of  the  king 
was  rather  large,  I had  to  hold  it  with  my  [right]  hand,  whilst  bending  my 
head  downwards,  and  thus  performed  the  manner  of  salutation  (kornish) 
above  described.  The  king  was  pleased  with  this  new  method,  and  from  his 
feeling  of  propriety  ordered  this  to  be  the  mode  of  the  kornish  and  taslim . 

Upon  taking  leave,  or  presentation,  or  upon  receiving  a mansab , a jagxr , 
or  a dress  of  honour,  or  an  elephant,  or  a horse,  tho  rulo  is  to  rnako  three 
taslwis ; but  only  one  on  all  other  occasions,  when  salaries  aro  paid,  or 
presents  are  made. 

Such  a degree  of  obodionco  is  also  shewn  by  servants  to  their  masters,  and 
looked  upon  by  them  as  a source  of  blessings.  Hence  for  the  disciples  of 


1 Hence  the  presence  of  the  king 
promotes  humility,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  spiritual  life.  So  especially 
in  the  case  of  Akbar,  towards  whom,  as 


the  head  of  the  New  Church,  the  subjects 
occupy  the  position  of  disciples.  Vide 
Ain  77,  and  the  Note  after  it. 
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His  Majesty,  it  was  necessary  to  add  something,  viz.,  prostration1  ( sijdah ) ; 
and  they  look  upon  a prostration  before  His  Majesty  as  a prostration 
performed  before  God ; for  royalty  is  an  emblem  of  the  powor  of  God,  and 
a light-shedding  ray  from  this  Sun  of  the  Absolute. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  prostration  has  become  acceptable  to  many, 
and  proved  to  them  a source  of  blessings  upon  blessings. 

But  as  some  perverse  and  dark-minded  men  look  upon  prostration  as 
blasphemous  man- worship,  His  Majesty,  from  his  practical  wisdom,  has 
ordered  it  to  be  discontinued  by  the  ignorant,  and  remitted  it  to  all  ranks, 
forbidding  even  his  private  attendants  from  using  it  in  the  Darbdr  i * Am 
(general  court-days).  However,  in  the  private  assembly,  when  any  of  those 
are  in  waiting,  upon  whom  the  star  of  good  fortune  shines,  and  they  receive 
the  order  of  seating  themselves,  they  certainly  perform  the  prostration  of 
gratitude  by  bowing  down  their  foreheads  to  the  earth,  and  thus  participate 
in  the  halo  of  good  fortune. 

In  this  manner,  by  forbidding  the  people  at  large  to  prostrate,  but 
allowing  the  Elect  to  do  so,  His  Majesty  fulfills  tho  wishes  of  both,  and 
shows  the  world  a fitting  example  of  practical  wisdom. 


ArN  75. 

Just  as  spiritual  leadership  requires  a regulated  mind,  capable  of 
controlling  covetousness  and  wrath,  so  does  political  leadership  depend  on 
an  external  order  of  things,  on  the  regulation  of  the  difference  among  men 
in  rank,  and  the  power  of  liberality.  If  a king  possess  a cultivated  mind, 
his  position  as  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  nation  will  be  in  harmony  with  his 
temporal  office  ; and  the  performance  of  each  of  his  political  duties  will  be 
equivalent  to  an  adoration  of  God.  Should  any  one  search  for  an  example, 
I would  point  to  the  practice  of  His  Majesty,  which  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
that  happy  harmony  of  motives,  the  contemplation  of  which  rewards  the 


* The  prostration,  or  sijdah , is  one 
of  the  positions  at  prayer,  and  is  there- 
fore looked  upon  by  all  Muhammad- 
ans as  the  exclusive  right  of  God. 
When  Akbar,  as  the  head  of  his  new 
frith,  was  treated  by  his  flattering 
friends,  perhaps  against  his  calmer  judg- 
ment, as  the  representative  of  God  on 
earth,  he  had  to  allow  prostration  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  Elect.  The  people  at 
large  would  never  have  submitted.  Tho 
practice  evidently  pleased  the  emperor, 
because  he  looked  with  fondness  upon 
every  custom  of  the  ancient  Persian 


kings,  at  whose  courts  the  irposKwtiv 
had  been  the  usual  salutation.  “ It  was 
Nizam  of  Badakhshan  who  invented  the 
prostration  when  the  emperor  was  still 
at  Fathpur  [before  1586].  The  suc- 
cess of  the  innovation  made  Mulla 
A'lam  of  Kabul  exclaim,  “ O that  I had 
been  the  inventor  of  this  little  business  !” 
Bad.  Ill,  p.  153.  Regarding  Nizam, 
or  Ghazi  Khan,  vide  Abulfazl’s  list  of 
Grandees,  Ilnd  book,  No.  114.  The 
sijdah  as  an  article  of  Akbar  s Divine 
Religion,  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the 
note  to  Ain  77 i 
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searcher  with  an  increase  of  personal  knowledge,  and  leads  him  to  worship 
this  ideal  of  a king.1 * * 

When  nis  Majesty  seats  himself  on  the  throne,  all  that  are  present 
perform  the  konmh , and  then  remain  standing  at  their  places,  according  to 
their  rank,  with  their  arms  crossed,1  partaking,  in  the  light  of  his  imperial 
countenance,  of  the  elixir  of  life,  and  enjoying  everlasting  happiness  in 
standing  ready  for  any  sorvice. 

The  eldest  prince  places  himself,  when  standing,  at  a distance  of  one 
to  four  yards  from  the  throne,  or  when  sitting,  at  a distance  from  two  to 
eight.  The  second  prince  stands  from  one  and  one-half  to  six  yards  from 
the  throne,  and  in  sitting  from  three  to  twelve.  So  also  the  third ; but 
sometimes  he  is  admitted  to  a nearer  position  than  the  second  prince,  and 
at  other  times  both  stand  together  at  the  same  distance.  But  His  Majesty 
generally  places  the  younger  princes  affectionately  nearer. 

Then  come  the  Elect  of  the  highest  rank,  who  are  worthy  of  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  His  Majesty,  at  a distance  of  three  to  fifteen  yards,  and  in  sitting 
from  five  to  twenty.  After  this  follow  the  senior  grandees  from  three  and  a 
half  yards,  and  tlion  the  othor  grandees,  from  ten  or  twelve  and  a half  yards 
from  tlie  throne. 

All  others  stand  in  the  Yasal*  One  or  two  attendants4  stand  nearer 
than  all. 


1 The  words  of  the  text  are  ambiguous 
They  may  also  mean,  and  had*  him  to 
praise  me  as  the  man  tcho  directed  him 
towards  this  cramplc. 

1 The  finger  tips  of  the  left  hand  touch 
the  right  elbow,  and  those  of  the  right 

hand,  the  left  elbow  ; or,  the  fingers  of 
each  hand  rest  against  the  inner  upper 
arm  of  the  opposite  side.  The  lower 
arms  rest  on  the  kamarhand.  When  in 
this  position,  a servant  is  called  dmddah 

i khidmat,  or  ready  for  service.  Some- 
times the  right  foot  also  is  put  over  the 
left,  the  toes  of  the  former  merely 
touching  the  ground.  The  shoes  are,  of 
course,  left  outside  at  the  $ajf  i nidi. 
The  emperor  sits  on  the  throne  ( ride 
Plate  VII.)  with  crossed  legs,  or  chahdr- 
sand,  a position  of  comfort  which  Orientals 
allow  to  persons  of  rank.  This  position, 
however,  is  called  Jirauni  nishast , or 
Pharaoh’s  mode  ot  sitting,  if  assumed 


by  persons  of  no  rank  in  the  presence  of 
strangers.  Pharaoh— Orientals  mean  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  time  of  Moses — is  pro- 
verbial in  the  East  for  vain-glory.  The 
position  suitable  for  society  is  the  duzdnd 
mode  of  sitting,  i.  e.t  the  person  first 
kneels  down  with  his  body  straight ; he 
then  lets  the  body  gently  sink  till  he  sits 
on  his  heels,  the  arms  being  kept  ex- 
tended and  the  hands  resting  on  the 
knees. 

8 Yasal  signifies  the  wing  of  an  army, 
and  here,  the  two  wings  into  which  the 
assembly  is  divided.  The  place  before 
the  throne  remains  free.  One  wing  was 
generally  occupied  by  the  grandees  of 
the  Court,  and  the  chief  functionaries  ; on 
the  other  wing  stood  the  Qur  (vide;  pp. 
109,  110),  the  Mullas  and  the  ’Ulama, 
&c. 

* The  servants  who  hold  the  sdiban 
Ain  19,  or  the  fans. 
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ArN  76. 

THE  MUSTEE  OF  MEN. 

The  business  which  His  Majesty  daily  transacts  is  most  multifarious  * 
hence  I shall  only  describe  such  affairs  as  continually  recur. 

A large  number  of  men  are  introduced  on  such  days,  for  which  an 
Anjuman  i Bad  o Bikish , or  assembly  of  expenditure,  has  been  announced. 
Their  merits  are  enquired  into,  and  the  coin  of  knowledge  passes  current. 
Some  take  a burden  from  their  hearts  by  expressing  a wish  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  members  of  the  Divine  Faith ; others  want  medicines  for  their 
diseases.1 * * * * * *  Some  pray  His  Majesty  to  remove  a religious  doubt ; others 
again  seek  his  advice  for  settling  a worldly  matter.8  There  is  no  end  to 
such  requests,  and  I must  confine  myself  to  the  most  necessary  cases. 

The  salaries  of  a large  number  of  men8  from  Tiiran  and  Tran,  Turkey 
and  Europe,  Hindustan  and  Kashmir,  are  fixed  by  the  proper  officers  in  a 
manner  described  below,  and  the  men  themselves  are  taken  before  His 
Majesty  by  the  paymasters.  Formerly  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  men 
to  come  with  a horse  and  accoutrements ; but  now-a-days  only  men  appointed 
to  the  post  of  an  Ahadi*  bring  a horse.  The  salary  as  proposed  by  the 
officers  who  bring  them,  is  then  increased  or  decreased,  though  it  is  generally 
increased ; for  the  market  of  His  Majesty’s  liberality  is  never  dull.  Tho 
number  of  men  brought  before  His  Majesty  depends  on  the  number  of  men 
available.  Every  Monday  all  such  horsemen  are  mustered  as  were  left 
from  the  preceding  week.  With  the  view  of  increasing  the  army  and  the 
zeal  of  the  officers,  His  Majesty  gives  to  each  who  brings  horsemen,  a 
present  of  two  dams  for  each  horseman. 

Special  Bitikchis * [writers]  introduce  in  the  same  manner  such  as  are 
fit  to  be  Ahadis.  In  their  case,  His  Majesty  always  increases  the  stipulated 
salary.  As  it  is  customary  for  every  Ahadi  to  buy8  his  own  horse,  His 
Majesty  has  ordered  to  bring  to  every  muster  the  horses  of  any  Ahadis  that 


1 This  is  to  be  taken  literally.  The 

water  on  which  Akbar  breathed,  was  a 

universal  remedy.  Vide  next  Ain. 

* As  settling  a family-feud,  recom- 

mending a matrimonial  alliance,  giving 

a new-born  child  a suitable  name,  <fec. 

8 Abuliazl  means  men  who  were  willing 

to  serve  in  the  several  grades  of  the 
standing  army.  The  standing  army 
consisted  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  rifles. 
There  was  no  regular  Infantry.  Men 
who  joined  the  standing  army,  in  the 
beginning  of  Akbar’s  reign,  brought 
their  own  horse  and  accoutrements  with 
them  ; bnt  as  this  was  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  much  inelficiency  (vide  Second 


Book,  Ain  1),  a horse  was  given  to  each 
recruit  on  joining,  for  which  he  was 
answerable. 

4 As  Ahadis  drew  a higher  salary  (II, 
Am  4),  they  could  buy,  and  maintain, 
horses  of  a superior  kind. 

4 Ain  4 of  the  second  book  mentions 
only  one  officer  appointed  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  Ahadis. 

8 So  according  to  two  MSS.  My  text 
edition,  p.  158,  1.  10,  has  As  it  is  not 
customary  for  Ahadis  to  buy  a horset 

fc.  Both  readings  give  a sense,  though 
should  prefer  the  omission  of  the  nega- 
tive word.  According  to  Ain  4,  of  the 
second  book,  an  Ahadi  was  supplied  with 

21 
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may  have  lately  died,  which  he  hands  over  to  the  newly  appointed  Ahadis 
either  as  presents,  or  charging  the  price  to  their  monthly  salaries. 

On  such  occasions,  Senior  Grandees  and  other  Amirs  introduce  also 
any  of  their  friends,  for  whom  they  may  solicit  appointments.  His  Majesty 
then  fixes  the  salaries  of  such  candidates  according  to  circumstances ; but 
appointments  under  fifty  rupees  per  mensem  are  rarely  ever  solicited  in  this 
manner. 

Appointments  to  the  Imperial  workshops  also  are  made  in  6uch 
assemblies,  and  the  salaries  are  fixed. 


xra  77. 

HIS  MAJESTY1  AS  THE  SPIRITUAL  GUIDE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

God,  the  Giver  of  intellect  and  the  Creator  of  matter,  forms  mankind 
as  He  pleases,  and  gives  to  some  comprehensiveness,  and  to  others  narrow- 
ness of  disposition.  Hence  the  origin  of  two  opposite  tendencies  among 
men,  one  class  of  whom  turn  to  religious  (din),  and  the  other  class  to  worldly 
thoughts  ( dunyd ).  Each  of  these  two  divisions  selects  different  leaders,2  and 
mutual  repulsiveness  grows  to  open  rupture.  It  is  then  that  men’s  blindness 
and  silliness  appear  in  their  true  light ; it  is  then  discovered  how  rarely  mutual 
regard  and  charity  are  to  be  met  with. 

But  have  the  religious  and  the  worldly  tendencies  of  men  no  common 
ground  ? Is  there  not  everywhere  the  same  enrapturing  beauty®  which  beams 
forth  from  so  many  thousand  hidden  places  ? Broad  indeed  is  the  carpet4 
which  God  has  spread,  and  beautiful  the  colours  which  He  has  given  it. 

The  Lover  and  the  Beloved  are  in  reality  one  ;* 

Idle  talkers  speak  of  the  Brahmin  as  distinct  from  his  idoL 


a horse  when  his  first  horse  had  died. 
To  such  ’cases  the  negative  phrase  would 
refer.  But  it  teas  customary  for  Ahadis 
to  bring  their  own  horse  on  joining; 
and  this  is  the  case  which  Abulfazl 
evidently  means ; for  in  the  whole  Ain 
he  speaks  of  newcomers. 

1 A note  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  Ain. 

2 As  prophets,  the  leaders  of  the 
Church ; and  kings,  the  leaders  of  the 
State. 

• God.  He  may  be  worshipped  by  the 
meditative,  and  by  the  active  man. 
The  former  speculates  on  the  essence  of 
God,  the  latter  rejoices  in  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  and  does  his  duty  as  man. 
Both  represent  tendencies  apparently 
antagonistic;  but  as  both  strive  after 


God,  there  is  a ground  common  to  both. 
Hence  mankind  ou^ht  to  learn  that  there 
is  no  real  antagonism  between  din  and 
dunyd.  Let  men  rally  round  Akbar, 
who  joins  £ufic  depth  to  practical 
wisdom.  By  his  example,  he  teaches 
men  how  to  adore  God  in  doing  one's 
duties  ; his  superhuman  knowledge 
roves  that  the  light  of  God  dwells  m 
Im.  The  surest  way  of  pleasing  God 
is  to  obey  the  king. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  compare 
Abulfazl’s  preface  with  this  Ain. 

4 The  world. 

2 These  yufic  lines  illustrate  the  idea 
that  * the  same  enrapturing  beauty'  is 
everywhere.  God  is  everywhere,  in 
everything  : hence  everything  is  God. 
Thus  God,  the  Beloved,  dwells  in  man. 
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There  is  but  one  lamp  in  this  house,  in  the  rays  of  which, 
Wherever  I look,  a bright  assembly  meets  me. 

One  man  thinks  that  by  keeping  his  passions  in  subjection  he  worships 
God ; and  another  finds  self-discipline  in  watching  over  the  destinies  of  a 
nation.  The  religion  of  thousand  others  consists  in  clinging  to  an  idea : 
they  are  happy  in  their  sloth  and  unfitness  of  judging  for  themselves.  But 
when  the  time  of  reflection  comes,  and  men  shake  off  the  prejudices  of  their 
education,  the  threads  of  the  web  of  religious  blindness1  break,  and  the 
eye  sees  the  glory  of  harmoniousness. 

But  the  ray  of  such  wisdom  does  not  light  up  every  house,  nor 
could  every  heart  bear  such  knowledge.  Again,  although  some  are  enlightened, 
many  would  observe  silence  from  fear  of  fanatics,  who  lust  for  blood,  but 
look  like  men.  And  should  any  one  muster  sufficient  courage,  and  openly 
proclaim  his  enlightened  thoughts,  pious  simpletons  would  call  him  a mad 
man,  and  throw  him  aside  as  of  no  account,  whilst  ill-stared  wretches  would 
at  once  think  of  heresy  and  atheism,  and  go  about  with  the  intention  of 
killing  him. 

Whenever,  from  lucky  circumstances,  the  time  arrives  that  a nation 
learns  to  understand  how  to  worship  truth,  the  people  will  naturally  look  to 
their  king,  on  account  of  the  high  position  which  he  occupies,  and  expect 
him  to  be  their  spiritual  leader  as  well ; for  a king  possesses,  independent 
of  men,  the  ray  of  Divine  wisdom,1  which  banishes  from  his  heart  every- 
thing that  is  conflicting.  A king  will  therefore  sometimes  observe  the 
element  of  harmony  in  a multitude  of  things,  or  sometimes,  reversely,  a 
multitude  of  things  in  that  which  is  apparently  one ; for  he  sits  on  the 
throne  of  distinction,  and  is  thus  equally  removed  from  joy  or  sorrow. 

Now  this  is  the  case  with  the  monarch  of  the  present  age,  and  this 
book  is  a witness  of  it. 

Men  versed  in  foretelling  the  future,  knew  this  when  Ilis  Majesty  was 
born,*  and  together  with  all  others  that  were  cognizant  of  the  secret,  they 


the  lover,  and  both  are  one.  Brahmin  == 
man.;  the  idol  = God  ; lamp  = thought 
of  God ; house  = man’s  heart.  The 
thoughtful  man  sees  everywhere  ‘ the 
bright  assembly  of  God’s  works.’ 

1 The  text  has  taqlid,  which  means 
to  put  a collar  on  one  s own  neck , to 
follow  another  blindly,  especially  in 
religious  matters.  “All  things  which 
refer  to  prophetship  and  revealed  religion 
they  [Abulfazl,  Hakim  Abulfath,  &c.] 
called  taqlidiy&t,  i.  e.,  things  against 
reason,  because  they  put  the  basis  of 
religion  upon  reason,  not  testimony. 
Besides,  there  came  [during  A.  H.  983, 


or  A.  D.  1575]  a great  number  of  Portu- 
guese, from  whom  they  likewise  picked 
up  doctrines  justifiable  by  reasoning.” 
Baddoni  II,  p.  381. 

1 Tide  Abulfazl’s  preface,  p.  Ill,  1.  19. 

1 This  is  an  allusion  to  the  wonderful 
event  which  happened  at  the  birth  of 
the  emperor.  Alibar  spoke.  “ From 
Mirza  Shah  Muhammad,  called  Ghaznin 
Khan,  son  of  Shah  Begkh&n,  who  had 
the  title  of  Daur&n  Khan,  and  was  an 
Arghun  by  birth.  The  author  heard 
him  say  at  Labor,  in  A.  H.  1053, 
“ I asked  Nawab  ’Aziz  Kokah,  who  has 
the  title  of  Khan  i A'zam  [vide  List  of 
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have  since  been  waiting  in  joyful  expectation.  His  Majesty,  however,  wisely 
surrounded  himself  for  a time  with  a veil,  as  if  he  were  an  outsider,  or  a 
stranger  to  their  hopes.  But  can  man  counteract  the  will  of  God  ? His 
Majesty,  at  first,  took  all  such  by  surprise  as  were  wedded  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  age ; but  he  could  not  help  revealing  his  intentions : they  grew  to 
maturity  in  spite  of  him,  and  are  now  fully  known.  He  now  is  the  spiritual 
guide  of  the  nation,  and  sees  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  a means  of 
pleasing  God.  He  has  now  opened  the  gate  that  leads  to  the  right  path, 
and  satisfies  the  thirst  of  all  that  wander  about  panting  for  truth. 

But  whether  he  checks  men  in  their  desire  of  becoming  disciples,  or 
admits  them  at  other  times,  he  guides  them  in  each  case  to  the  realm  of 
bliss.  Many  sincere  enquirers,  from  the  mere  light  of  his  wisdom,  or  his 
holy  breath,  obtain  a degree  of  awakening  which  other  spiritual  doctors 
could  not  produce  by  repeated  fasting  and  prayers  for  forty  days.  Numbers 
of  those  who  have  renounced  the  world,  as  Sanndsis , Jogis , Sevrasy  Qalandar s, 
Hakims , and  Qufis,  and  thousands  of  such  as  follow  worldly  pursuits,  as 
soldiers,  tradespeople,  mechanics,  and  husbandmen,  have  daily  their  eyes 
opened  to  insight,  or  have  the  light  of  their  knowledge  increased.  Men  of  all 
nations,  young  and  old,  friends  and  strangers,  the  far  and  the  near,  look 
upon  offering  a vow  to  His  Majesty  as  the  means  of  solving  all  their  diffi- 
culties, and  bend  down  in  worship  on  obtaining  their  desire.  Others  again, 
from  the  distance  of  their  homes,  or  to  avoid  the  crowds  gathering  at  Court, 
offer  their  vows  in  secret,  and  pass  their  lives  in  grateful  praises.  But 
when  His  Majesty  leaves  Court,  in  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of  a province, 
to  conquer  a kingdom,  or  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  there  is  not  a 
hamlet,  a town,  or  a city,  that  does  not  send  forth  crowds  of  men  and  women 
with  vow-offerings  in  their  hands,  and  prayers  on  their  lips,  touching  the 
ground  with  their  foreheads,  praising  the  efficacy  of  their  vows,  or  proclaim- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  spiritual  assistance  received.  Other  multitudes  ask  for 
lasting  bliss,  for  an  upright  heart,  for  advice  how  best  to  act,  for  strength 
of  the  body,  for  enlightenment,  for  the  birth  of  a son,  the  reunion  of  friends, 
a long  life,  increase  of  wealth,  elevation  in  rank,  and  many  other  things. 
His  Majesty,  who  knows  what  is  really  good,  gives  satisfactory  answers  to 
every  one,  and  applies  remedies  to  their  religious  perplexities.  Not  a day 
passes  but  people  bring  cups  of  water  to  him,  beseeching  him  to  breathe 
upon  it.  He  who  reads  the  letters  of  the  divine  orders  in  the  book  of  fate, 
on  seeing  the  tidings  of  hope,  takes  the  water  with  his  blessed  hands,  places 


Grandees,  second  Book,  Ain  80],  whether 
the  late  emperor,  like  the  Messiah,  had 
really  spoken  with  his  august  mother. 
He  replied,  “ His  mother  told  me,  it  was 
true.”  Dabistan  ul  Mazdhib , Calcutta 


Edition,  p.  390.  Bombay  edition,  p.  260. 
The  words  which  Christ  spoke  in  the 
cradle,  are  given  in  the  Qoran,  Sur.  19, 
and  in  the  spurious  gospel  of  the  Infancy 
of  Christy  pp.  5,  111. 
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it  in  the  rays  of  the  world-illuminating  sun,  and  fulfils  the  desire  of  the 
suppliant.  Many  sick  people1  of  broken  hopes,  whose  diseases  the  most 
eminent  physicians  pronounced  incurable,  have  been  restored  to  health  by 
this  divine  means. 

A more  remarkable  case  is  the  following.  A simple-minded  recluse  had 
cut  off  his  tongue,  and  throwing  it  towards  the  threshold  of  the  palace, 
said,  “ If  that  certain  blissful  thought,2 *  which  I just  now  have,  has  been  put 
into  my  heart  by  God,  my  tongue  will  get  well ; for  the  sincerity  of  my 
belief  must  lead  to  a happy  issue.”  The  day  was  not  ended  before  he 
obtained  his  wish. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  religious  knowledge  and  the  piety 
of  His  Majesty,  will  not  attach  any  importance  to  some  of  his  customs,8 
remarkable  as  they  may  appear  at  first ; and  those  who  know  His  Majesty’s 
charity  and  love  of  justice,  do  not  even  see  any  thing  remarkable  in  them. 
In  the  magnanimity  of  his  heart,  he  never  thinks  of  his  perfection,  though 
he  is  the  ornament  of  the  world.  Hence  he  even  keeps  back  many  who 
declare  themselves  willing  to  become  his  disciples.  He  often  says,  “ Why 
should  I claim  to  guide  men,  before  I myself  am  guided  ?”  But  when  a 
novice  bears  on  his  forehead  the  sign  of  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  ho  be 
daily  enquiring  more  and  more,  His  Majesty  accepts  him,  and  admits  him 
on  a Sunday,  when  the  world-illuminating  sun  is  in  its  highest  splendour. 
Notwithstanding  every  strictness  and  reluctance  shewn  by  His  Majesty  in 
admitting  novices,  there  are  many  thousands,  men  of  all  classes,  who  have 
cast  over  their  shoulders  the  mantel  of  belief,  and  look  upon  their  con- 
version to  the  New  Faith  as  the  means  of  obtaining  every  blessing. 

At  the  above-mentioned  time  of  everlasting  auspiciousness,  the  novice 
with  his  turban  in  his  hands,  puts  his  head  on  the  feet  of  His  Majesty. 
This  is  symbolical,4 * * *  and  expresses  that  the  novice,  guided  by  good  fortune 
and  the  assistance  of  his  good  star,  has  cast  aside*  conceit  and  selfishness, 


1 “ He  [Akbar]  shewed  himself  every 
morning  at  a window,  in  front  of  which 
multitudes  came  and  prostrated  them- 
selves ; while  women  brought  then-  sick 

infants  for  his  benediction,  and  offered 
presents  on  their  recovery.”  From  the  ac- 
count of  the  Goa  Missionaries  who  came  to 

Akbar  in  1595,  in  Murray's  Discoveries 

iw  Asia , II,  p.  96. 

* His  thought  was  this.  If  Akbar  is  a 
prophet,  he  must,  from  his  supernatural 
wisdom,  find  out  in  what  condition  I am 

lying  here. 

* M He  [Akbar]  shewed,  besides,  no  par- 

tiality to  the  Mahometans  ; and  when  in 
straits  for  money,  would  even  plunder 
the  mosques  to  equip  his  cavalry.  Yet 


there  remained  in  the  breast  of  the  mo- 
narch a stronghold  of  idolatry,  on  which 
they  [the  Portuguese  Missionaries]  could 
never  make  any  impression.  Not  only 
did  he  adore  the  sun,  and  make  long 
rayers  to  it  four  times  a day  ; he  also 
eld  himself  forth  as  an  object  of  worship ; 
and  though  exceedingly  tolerant  as  to 
other  modes  of  faith,  never  would  admit 
of  any  encroachments  on  his  own  divi- 
nity.’ Murray  s Discoveries , IT,  p,  95. 

4 The  text  has  zabdn  i hdlf  and  a little 
lower  down,  zabdn  i bezufdni ’.  Zabdn 
i hdly  or  symbolical  language,  is  opposed 
to  zabdn  i maqdlf  spoken  words. 

* Or  rather,  from  his  heady  as  the  text 
has,  because  the  casting  aside  of  selfish- 
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the  root  of  so  many  evils,  offers  his  heart  in  worship,  and  now  comes  to  en- 
quire as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  everlasting  life.  His  Majesty,  the  chosen 
one  of  God,  then  stretches  out  the  hand  of  favour,  raises  up  the  suppliant, 
and  replaces  the  turban  on  his  head,  meaning  by  these  symbolical  actions 
that  he  has  raised  up  a man  of  pure  intentions,  who  from  seeming  existence 
has  now  entered  into  real  life.  His  Majesty  then  gives  the  novice  the 
Shaft,1  upon  which  is  engraved  ‘ the  Great  Name,’ 2 and  His  Majesty’s 
symbolical  motto,  i Allahu  Akbar .’  This  teaches  the  novice  the  truth  that 
“ The  pure  Shaft  and  the  pure  sight  never  err.” 

Seeing  the  wonderful  habits  of  His  Majesty,  his  sincere  attendants  are 
guided,  as  circumstances  require  it ; and  from  the  wise  counsels  they  receive, 
they  soon  state  their  wishes  openly.  They  learn  to  satisfy  their  thirst  in 
the  spring  of  divine  favour,  and  gain  for  their  wisdom  and  motives  renewed 
light.  Others,  according  to  their  capacities  are  taught  wisdom  in  excellent 
advices. 

But  it  is  impossible  while  speaking  of  other  matters  besides,  to  give  a 
full  account  of  the  manner  in  which  His  Majesty  teaches  wisdom,  heals 
dangerous  diseases,  and  applies  remedies  for  the  severest  sufferings.  Should 
my  occupations  allow  sufficient  leisure,  and  should  another  term  of  life  be 
granted  me,  it  is  my  intention  to  lay  before  the  world  a separate  volume  on 
this  subject. 

Ordinances  of  the  Divine  Faith. 

The  members  of  the  Divine  Faith,  on  seeing  each  other,  observe  the 
following  custom.  One  says,  “ Allahu  Akbar and  the  other  responds, 
“« Talla  Jaldluhu”9  The  motive  of  His  Majesty,  in  laying  down  this  mode 


ness  is  symbolically  expressed  by  taking 
off  the  turban.  To  wear  a turban  is  a dis- 
tinction. 

1 Shagt  means  aim ; secondly  any 
thing  rounds  either  a ring,  or  a thread, 
as  the  Brahminical  thread.  Here  a ring 
seems  to  be  meant.  Or  it  may  be  the 
likeness  of  the  Emperor  which,  according 
to  Badaonl,  the  members  wore  on  their 
turbans. 

8 The  G-reat  Name  is  a name  of  God. 
“ Some  say,  it  is  the  word  Allah  ; others 
say,  it  is  famad , the  eternal ; others,  al- 
hayy , the  living  ; others,  alqayyum , the 
everlasting;  others,  arrahtndn , arrahim , 
the  clement  and  merciful ; others,  almu- 
haimin , the  protector.  Ghias.  “ Qazl 
Hamiduddin  of  Nagor  says,  the  Great 
Name  is  the  word  2Z u,  or  He  (God), 
because  it  has  a reference  to  God’s  na- 
ture, as  it  shows  that  He  has  no  other 
at  His  side.  Again,  the  word  Att  is  a 


root,  not  a derivative.  All  epithets  of 
God  are  contained  in  it.”  Kashfullughdt. 

8 These  formulae  remind  of  Ak  bar’s 
name,  Jaldluddin  Muhammad  Akbar. 
The  words  Alldhu  Akbar  are  ambi- 
guous : they  may  mean,  God  is  great , or, 
Akbar  is  God.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Akbar  liked  the  phrase  for  its  ambiguity  ; 
for  it  was  used  on  coins,  the  Imperial 
seals,  and  the  heading  of  books,  farmdns, 
&c.  His  era  was  called  the  Divine  era  ; 
his  faith,  the  Divine  faith  ; and  the  note 
at  the  end  of  this  Ain  shews  how  Akbar, 
starting  from  the  idea  of  the  Divine  right 
of  kings,  gradually  came  to  look  upon 
himself  as  the  Mujtahid  of  the  age,  then 
as  the  prophet  of  God  and  God’s  Vice  re- 
gent on  earth,  and  lastly  as  a Deity.  “ It 
was  during  these  days  [A.  H.  983,  or  A.  D. 
1675-76]  that  His  Majesty  once  asked 
how  people  would  like  it,  if  he  ordered 
the  words  Allahu  Akbar  to  be  cut  on 
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of  salutation,  is  to  remind  men  to  think  of  the  origin  of  their  existence,  and 
to  keep  the  Deity  in  fresh,  lively,  and  grateful  remembrance. 

It  is  also  ordered  by  His  Majesty  that,  instead  of  the  dinner  usually 
given  in  remembrance  of  a man  after  his  death,  each  member  should  pre- 
pare a dinner  during  his  lifetime,  and  thus  gather  provisions  for  his  last 
journey. 

Each  member  is  to  give  a party  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day, 
and  arrange  a sumptuous  feast.  He  is  to  bestow  alms,  and  thus  prepare 
provisions  for  the  long  journey. 

His  Majesty  has  also  ordered  that  members  should  endeavour  to  abstain 
from  eating  flesh.  They  may  allow  others  to  eat  flesh,  without  touching  it 
themselves ; but  during  the  month  of  their  birth  they  are  not  even  to  ap- 
proach meat.  Nor  shall  members  go  near  anything  that  they  have  them- 
selves slain ; nor  eat  of  it.  Neither  shall  they  make  use  of  the  same 
vessels  with  butchers,  fishers,  and  birdcatchers. 

Members  should  not  cohabit  with  pregnant,  old,  and  barren  women ; 
nor  with  girls  under  the  age  of  puberty. 


Note  by  the  Translator  on  the  religious  views  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  Ain,  it  may  be  of  interest  for 
the  general  reader,  and  of  some  value  for  the  future  historian  of  Akbar’s 
reign,  to  collect,  in  form  of  a note,  the  information  which  we  possess 
regarding  the  religious  views  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  The  sources 
from  which  this  information  is  derived,  is,  besides  AbulfazTs  Ain, 
the  Muntakhab  ut  Taicarikh  by  ’Abdul  Q&dir  ibn  i Muluk  Sh&h  of  B addon 
— regarding  whom  I would  refer  the  reader  to  p.  104,  and  to  a longer 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1869 — and 
the  Dabwtan  til  Mazdhib \ a work  written  about  sixty  years  after  Akbar’s 
death  by  an  unknown  Muhammadan  writer  of  strong  IYirsi  tendencies. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  valuable  testimony  of  some  of  the  Portuguese 
Missionaries  whom  Akbar  called  from  Goa,  as  Rodolpho  Aquaviva, 


the  Imperial  seal  and  the  dies  of  his  coins. 
Most  said,  people  would  like  it  very 
much.  But  Had  Ibrahim  objected,  and 
said,  the  phrase  had  an  ambiguous  mean- 
ing, and  the  emperor  might  substitute 
the  Qoran  verse  lMzikru  Altdhi  akbaru 
(To  think  of  God  is  the  greatest  thing), 
because  it  involved  no  ambiguity.  But 
His  Majesty  got  displeased,  and  said, 


it  was  surely  sufficient  that  no  man  who 
felt  his  weakness,  would  claim  Divini- 
ty ; he  merely  looked  to  the  sound  of 
the  words,  and  he  had  never  thought 
that  a thing  could  be  carried  to  such  an 
extreme.”  Baddoni , p.  210. 

1 Printed  at  Calcutta  in  1809  with  a 
short  dictionary,  and  reprinted  at  Bombay, 
A.  H.  1272,  [A.  D.  1866].  This  work 
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Antonio  de  Monserrato,  Francisco  Enriques,  &c.,  of  whom  the  first 
is  mentioned  by  Abulfazl  under  the  name  of  Padri  Rada  If.* 1 * * * * *  There  exist 
also  two  articles  on  Akbar’s  religious  views,  one  by  Captain  Vans 
Kennedy,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society,  and  another  by  the  late  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson,  which  had  originally  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Oriental 
Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  1824,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of 
Wilson’s  works,  London,  1862.  Besides,  a few  extracts  from  Badaoni, 
bearing  on  this  subject,  will  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Elliott’s  Bibliographical 
Index  to  the  Historians  of  Muhammadan  India,  p.  243  S.  The  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Portuguese  Missionaries  at  Akbar’s  Court  are  described  in 
Murray’s  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia,  Edin- 
burgh, 1820,  Vol.  II. 

I shall  commence  with  extracts  from  Badaoni.8  The  translation  is 
literal,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  a difficult  writer  like  Badaoni. 

AbulfazVs  second  introduction  to  Akbar.  His  pride. 

[Badaoni,  edited  by  Maulawl  A'gha  Ahmad  ’All,  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Indica,  Vol.  II,  p.  198.] 

li  It  was  during  these  days  [end  of  982  A.  H.]  that  Abulfazl,  son  of 
Shaikh  Mubarik  of  Nagor,  came  the  second  time  to  court.  He  is  now  styled 
7 Allatni . He  is  the  man  that  set  the  world  in  flames.  He  lighted  up  the 
lamp  of  the  Qabdhis , illustrating  thereby  the  story  of  the  man  who,  because 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  took  up  a lamp  in  broad  daylight,  and  repre- 
senting himself  as  opposed  to  all  sects,  tied  the  girdle  of  infallibility  round 
his  waist,  according  to  the  saying,  1 Ho  who  forms  an  opposition,  gains 
power.7  He  laid  before  the  Emperor  a commentary  on  the  Ay  at  td-kursi,* 


has  also  been  translated  into  English  at 
the  cost  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund. 

1 Not  Padre  Radif  **  m 

Elphinstone’s  history,  but  uflJj the  letter 
(14m)  having  been  mistaken  for  a J (yd). 

* As  in  the  following  extracts  the  years 
of  the  Hijrah  are  given,  the  reader  may 
convert  them  according  to  this  table  : — 
The  year  980  A.  H.  commenced  14  May 
1572  [Old  Style. 

981  — 3 May,  1573. 

982  — 23  April,  1574. 

983  — 12  April,  1675. 

984  — 31  March,  1576. 

985  — 21  March,  1577. 

986  — 10  March,  1578. 

987  — 28  February,  1579. 


988  — 17  February,  1680. 

989  — 5 February,  1581. 

990  — 26  January,  1582. 

991  — 15  January,  1583. 

992  — 4 January,  1584. 

993  — 24  December,  1584. 

994  — 13  December,  1585. 

995  — 2 December,  1586. 

996  — 22  November,  1587. 

997  — 10  November,  1588. 

998  — 31  October,  1589. 

999  — 20  October,  1590. 

1000  — 9 October,  1591 . 

1001  — 28  September,  1592. 

1002  — 17  September,  1593. 

1003  — 6 September,  1594. 

1004  — 27  August,  1595. 

• Qor.  Sur.  II,  256. 
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which  contained  all  subtleties  of  the  Qoran ; and  though  people  said  that 
it  had  been  written  by  his  father,  Abulfazl  was  much  praised.  The 
numerical  value  of  the  letters  in  the  words  Tafnr  i Akbari  (Akbar’s  com- 
mentary) gives  the  date  of  composition  [983].  But  the  emperor  praised  it, 
chiefly  because  he  expected  to  find  in  Abulfazl  a man  capable  of  teaching 
the  Mullas  a lesson,  whose  pride  certainly  resembles  that  of  Pharaoh,  though 
this  expectation  was  opposed  to  the  confidence  which  His  Majesty  had 
placed  in  me. 

The  reason  of  Abulfazl’ s opinionativeness  and  pretensions  to  infallibi- 
lity was  this.  At  the  time  when  it  was  customary  to  get  hold  of,  and  kill, 
such  as  tried  to  introduce  innovations  in  religious  matters  (as  had  been  the 
case  with  Mir  Habshi  and  others),  Shaikh  ’Abdunnabi  and  Makhdum  ul  mulk, 
and  other  learned  men  at  court,  unanimously  represented  to  the  emperor 
that  Shaikh  Mubarik  also,  in  as  far  as  he  pretended  to  be  Makd(\  belonged 
to  the  class  of  innovators,  and  was  not  only  himself  damned,  but  led  others 
into  damnation.  Having  obtained  a sort  of  permission  to  remove  him,  they 
despatched  police  officers,  to  bring  him  before  the  emperor.  But  when  they 
found  that  the  Shaikh,  with  his  two  sons,  had  concealed  himself,  they 
demolished  the  pulpit  in  his  prayer-room.  The  Shaikh,  at  first,  took 
refuge  with  Salim  i Chishti  at  Fathpur,  who  then  was  in  the  height  of  his 
glory,  and  requested  him  to  intercede  for  him.  Shaikh  Salim,  however, 
sent  him  money  by  some  of  his  disciples,  and  told  him,  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  go  away  to  Gujr&t.  Seeing  that  Salim  took  no  interest  in  him, 
Shaikh  Mubarik  applied  to  Mirzd  ’Aziz  Kokah  [Akbar’s  foster-brother], 
who  took  occasion  to  praise  to  the  emperor  the  Shaikh’s  learning  and  volun- 
tary poverty,  and  the  superior  talents  of  his  two  sons,  adding  that  Mub&rik 
was  a most  trustworthy  man,  that  he  had  never  received  lands  as  a present, 
and  that  he  [’Aziz]  could  really  not  see  why  the  Shaikh  was  so  much 
persecuted.  The  emperor  at  last  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  killing  the  Shaikh. 
In  a short  time  matters  took  a more  favourable  turn  ; and  Abulfazl,  when 
once  in  favor  with  the  emperor,  (officious  as  he  was,  and  time-serving, 
openly  faithless,  continually  studying  His  Majesty’s  whims,  a flatterer 
beyond  all  bounds)  took  every  opportunity  of  reviling  in  the  most  shame- 
ful way  that  sect  whose  labours  and  motives  have  been  so  little  appreciated,1 
&nd  became  the  cause  not  only  of  the  extirpation  of  these  experienced 
people,  but  also  of  the  ruin  of  all  servants  of  God,  especially  of  Shaikhs, 
pious  men,  of  the  helpless,  and  the  orphans,  whose  livings  and  grants  he 
cut  down. 


1 Vide  p.  106,  Note  5. 

1 Badaoni  belonged  to  the  believers  in 
the  approach  of  the  Millennium.  A few 

22 


years  later,  Akbar  used  Mahdawi  ru- 
mours for  his  own  purposes  ; vide  below. 
The  extract  shows  that  there  existed  before 
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He  used  to  say,  openly  and  implicitly, — 

0 Lord,  send  down  a proof1  for  the  people  of  the  world  ! 

Send  these  Nimrods*  a gnat  as  big  as  an  elephant ! 

These  Pharaoh-like  fellows  have  lifted  up  their  heads  ; 

Send  them  a Moses  with  a staff,  and  a Nile  ! 

And  when  in  consequence  of  his  harsh  proceedings,  miseries  and  mis- 
fortunes broke  in  upon  the  ’Ulam&s  (who  had  persecuted  him  and  his 
father),  he  applied  the  following  Rub&’i  to  them : — 

1 have  set  fire  to  my  barn  with  my  own  hands, 

As  I am  the  incendiary,  how  can  I complain  of  my  enemy  ? 

No  one  is  my  enemy  but  myself, 

Woe  is  me  ! I have  torn  my  garment  with  my  own  hands. 

And  when  during  disputations  people  quoted  against  him  the  edict  of 
any  Mujtahid *,  he  used  to  say,  “ Oh  don’t  bring  me  the  arguments  of  this 
sweetmeat- seller,  and  that  cobbler,  or  that  tanner !”  He  thought  himself 
capable  of  giving  the  lie  to  all  Shaikhs  and  ’Ulam&s.” 

Commencement  of  the  Disputations.  [Baddoni  II,  p.  200.] 

“ During  the  year  983  A.  H.,  many  places  of  worship  were  built  at  the 
command  of  His  Majesty.  The  cause  was  this.  For  many  years  previous 
to  983,  the  emperor  had  gained  in  succession  remarkable  and  decisive 
victories.  The  empire  had  grown  in  extent  from  day  to  day ; everything 
turned  out  well,  and  no  opponent  was  left  in  the  whole  world.  His  Majesty 
had  thus  leisure  to  come  into  nearer  contact  with  ascetics  and  the  disciples 
of  the  Mu’iniyyah  sect,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  discussing  the  word 
of  God  (Qor&n),  and  the  word  of  the  prophet  (the  Hadis,  or  Tradition). 
Questions  of  (Jufism,  scientific  discussions,  enquiries  into  Philosophy  and 
Law,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  His  Majesty  passed  whole  nights  in 
thoughts  of  God ; he  continually  occupied  himself  with  pronouncing  the 
names  Yd  hxi  and  Yd  hddi , which  had  been  mentioned  to  him,4  and  his 


982,  heretical  innovators,  whom  the  em- 
peror allowed  to  be  persecuted.  Matters 
soon  took  a different  turn. 

1 That  is,  a man,  capable  of  teaching 
the  'U  lamas  a lesson.  Abulfazl  means 
himself. 

* Nimrod,  or  Namrud,  and  Pharaoh,  are 
proverbial  in  the  East  for  their  pride. 
Nimrod  was  killed  by  a gnat  which  had 
crept  through  the  nose  to  his  brain.  He 
could  only  relieve  his  pains  by  striking 
the  crown  of  head  ; but  at  last  he  died 
from  the  effects  of  his  own  blows. 

• A man  of  infallible  authority  in  his 


explanations  of  the  Muhammadan  law. 
There  are  few  Mujtahids.  Among  the 
oldest  there  were  several  who  plied  a 
trade  at  the  same  time.  The  preceding 
Rubai  is  translated  by  Sir  H.  Elliott  in 
the  Muhammadan  Historians  of  India, 
p.  244. 

4 By  some  ascetic.  Yd  hu  means 
O He  (God),  and  Ya  hddi,  O Guide.  The 
frequent  repetition  of  such  names  is  a 
means  of  knowledge.  Some  faqlrs  repeat 
them  several  thousand  times  during  a 
night. 
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heart  was  full  of  reverence  for  Him  who  is  the  true  Giver.  From  a feeling 
of  thankfulness  for  his  past  successes,  he  would  sit  many  a morning  alone 
in  prayer  and  melancholy,  on  a large  flat  stone  of  an  old  building  which 
lay  near  the  palace  in  a lonely  spot,  with  his  head  bent  over  his  chest,  and 
gathering  the  bliss  of  early  hours.” 

In  his  religious  habits  the  emperor  was  confirmed  by  a story  which 
he  had  heard  of  Sulaimdn,1  ruler  of  Bengal,  who,  in  company  with  150 
Shaikhs  and  ’TJlam&s,  held  every  morning  a devotional  meeting,  after 
which  he  used  to  transact  state  business ; as  also  by  the  news  that 
Mirz&  Sulaim&n,  a prince  of  £ufi  tendencies,  and  a Qahib  i hal*  was 
coming  to  him  from  Badakhsh&n. 

Among  the  religious  buildings  was  a meeting  place  near  a tank 
called  Anuptaldo , where  Akbar,  accompanied  by  a few  courtiers,  met 
the  ’Ulam&s  and  lawyers  of  the  realm.  The  pride  of  the  ’Ulam&s,  and 
the  heretical  (Shfitic)  subjects  discussed  in  this  building,  caused  Mull 4 
Sheri,  a poet  of  Akbar’s  reign,  to  compose  a poem  in  which  the  plane 
was  called  a temple  of  Pharaoh  and  a building  of  Shadddd  (vide  Qor. 
Sur.  89).  The  result  to  which  the  discussions  led,  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract.  [Bad.  II,  p.  202.] 

“ For  these  discussions,  which  were  held  every  Thursday8  night,  His 
Majesty  invited  the  Sayyids,  Shaikhs,  ’Ulam&s,  and  grandees,  by  turn.  But 
as  the  guests  generally  commenced  to  quarrel  about  their  places,  and  the 
order  of  precedence,  His  Majesty  ordered  that  the  grandees  should  sit  on 
the  east  side ; the  Sayyids  on  the  west  side ; the  ’Ulamfo,  to  the  south  • 
and  the  Shaikhs,  to  the  north.  The  emperor  then  used  to  go  from  one  side 

to  the  other,  and  make  his  enquiries , when  all  at  once,  one  night, 

* the  vein  of  the  neck  of  the  ’Ulamfcs  of  the  age  swelled  up,'  and  a horrid 
noise  and  confusion  ensued.  His  Majesty  got  very  angry  at  their  rude 
behaviour,  and  said  to  me  [Badaoni],  “ In  future  report  any  of  the 
’Ulamds  that  cannot  behave  and  talks  nonsense,  and  I shall  make  him 
leave  the  hall.”  I gently  said  to  X9af  Kh4n,  “If  I were  to  carry  out  this 
order,  most  of  the  ’TJlamds  would  have  to  leave,”  when  His  Majesty 
suddenly  asked  what  I had  said.  On  hearing  my  answer,  he  was  highly 
pleased,  and  mentioned  my  remark  to  those  sitting  near  him.” 


* The  edition  of  Bad&onf  calls  him 

Karardni.  He  is  sometimes  call- 
ed Kardni ; sometimes,  Karzdni He 
reigned  in  Bengal  from  971  to  981,  or 
A.  D.  1563  to  1673. 

* Hdl  is  the  state  of  ecstasy  and  close 
union  with  God,  into  which  ytifis  bring 


themselves  by  silent  thought,  or  by  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  God. 

8 The  text  has  Shab  i Jum'ahy  the 
night  of  Friday  ; but  as  Muhammadans 
commence  the  day  at  sunset,  it  is  our 
Thursday  night. 
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Soon  after,  another  row  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

[Bad.  H,  p.  210.] 

“ Some  people  mentioned  that  Hdji  Ibrdhim  of  Sarhind  had  given  a 
decree,  by  which  he  made  it  legal  to  wear  red  and  yellow  clothes,* *  quoting 
at  the  same  time  a Tradition  as  his  proof.  On  hearing  this,  the  Chief 
J ustice,  in  the  meeting  hall,  called  him  an  accursed  wretch,  abused  him,  and 
lifted  up  his  stick,  in  order  to  strike  him,  when  the  Hfcjf  by  some  subter- 
fuges managed  to  get  rid  of  him.,, 

Akbar  was  now  fairly  disgusted  with  the  ’Ulam&s  and  lawyers ; 
he  never  pardoned  pride  and  conceit  in  a man,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
conceit,  the  conceit  of  learning  was  most  hateful  to  him.  From  now 
he  resolved  to  vex  the  principal  ’Ulam&s ; and  no  sooner  had  his 
courtiers  discovered  this,  than  they  brought  all  sorts  of  charges  against 
them. 

[Bad.  II,  p.  203.] 

11  His  Majesty  therefore  ordered  Maul£n&  ’Abdullah  of  Sult&npur,  who 
had  received  the  title  of  Makhdum  ul  mulk,  to  come  to  a meeting,  as  he 
wished  to  annoy  him,  and  appointed  H&jf  Ibrahim,  Shaikh  Abulfazl  (who 
had  lately  come  to  court,  and  is  at  present  the  infallible  authority  in 
all  religious  matters,  and  also  for  the  New  Religion  of  His  Majesty, 
and  the  guide  of  men  to  truth,  and  their  leader  in  general),  and  several 
other  newcomers,  to  oppose  him.  During  the  discussion,  His  Majesty 
took  every  occasion  to  interrupt  the  Maul&n6,  when  he  explained  any- 
thing. When  the  quibbling  and  wrangling  had  reached  the  highest  point, 
Some  courtiers,  according  to  an  order  previously  given  by  His  Majesty, 
commenced  to  tell  rather  queer  stories  of  the  Maul&na,  to  whose  position 
one  might  apply  the  verse  of  the  Qordn  (Sur.  XVI,  72),  4 And  some  one 
of  you  shall  have  his  life  prolonged  to  a miserable  age,  &c.’  Among  other 
stories,  KMn  JaMn  said  that  he  had  heard  that  Makhdum  ul  mulka  had 
given  a fatwa>  that  the  ordinance  of  pilgrimage  was  no  longer  binding, 
but  even  hurtful.  When  people  had  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  ex- 
traordinary fatwa,  he  had  said,  that  the  two  roads  to  Makkah,  through 
Persia  and  over  Gujrat,  were  impracticable,  because  people,  in  going  by 
land  (Persia),  had  to  suffer  injuries  at  the  hand  of  the  Qizilbdshes  (t.  e.,  the 
Shi’ah  inhabitants  of  Persia),  and  in  going  by  sea,  they  had  to  put  up  with 
indignities  from  the  Portuguese,  whose  ship-tickets  had  pictures  of  Mary 
and  Jesus  stamped  on  them.  To  make  use,  therefore,  of  the  latter  alternative 
would  mean  to  countenance  idolatry ; hence  both  roads  were  closed  up. 

1 As  women  may  use.  Akbar  did  not  prohibit  pilgrimages  before 

* This  extract  as  given  by  Sir  H.  Elliott  990  A.  H. 
on  p.  244  conveys  a wrong  impression. 
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Kb&n  Jah&n  also  related  that  the  Mauland  had  invented  a clever 
trick  by  which  he  escaped  paying  the  legal  alms  upon  the  wealth  which 
lie  amassed  every  year.  Towards  the  end  of  each  year,  he  used  to  make 
over  all  his  stores  to  his  wife,  but  he  took  them  back  before  the  year 
had  actually  run  out.1 

Other  tricks  also,  in  comparison  with  which  the  tricks  of  the  children 
of  Moses  are  nothing,  and  rumours  of  his  meanness  and  shabbiness,  his 
open  cheating  and  worldliness,  and  his  cruelties  said  to  have  been  practised 
on  the  Shaikhs  and  the  poor  of  the  whole  country,  but  especially  on 
the  Aimadars  and  other  deserving  people  of  the  Panj&b, — all  came  up, 
one  story  after  the  other.  His  motives,  * which  shall  be  revealed  on  the 
day  of  resurrection*  (Qor.  LX-XXVT,  9),  were  disclosed ; all  sorts  of 
stories,  calculated  to  ruin  his  character  and  to  vilify  him,  were  got  up, 
till  it  was  resolved  to  force  him  to  go  to  Makkah. 

But  when  people  asked  him  whether  pilgrimage  was  a duty  for  a 
man  in  his  circumstances,  he  said  iVo  ;9  for  Shaikh  *Abdunnabi  had  risen 
to  power,  whilst  the  star  of  the  Maul&na  was  fast  sinking.* * 

But  a heavier  blow  was  to  fall  on  the  ’TJlam&s.  [Bad.  II,  p.  207.^ 

At  one  of  the  above-mentioned  meetings,  His  Majesty  asked  how  \ 
many  freeborn  women  a man  was  legally  allowed  to  marry  (by  nikdh). 
The  lawyers  answered  that  four  was  the  limit  fixed  by  the  prophet.  The 
emperor  thereupon  remarked  that  from  the  time  he  had  come  of  age^ 
he  had  not  restricted  himself  to  that  number,  and  in  justice  to  his  wives*  j 
of  whom  he  had  a large  number,  both  freeborn  and  slaves,  he  now  wanted 
to  know  what  remedy  the  law  provided  for  his  case.  Most  expressed 
their  opinions,  when  the  emperor  remarked  that  Shaikh  *Abdunnabi  had  > 
once  told  him  that  one  of  the  Mujtahids  had  had  as  many  as  nine  wives.  Some 
of  the  *Ulam£s  present  replied  that  the  Mujtahid  alluded  to  was  Ibn  Abi 
Laila  ; and  that  some  had  even  allowed  eighteen  from  a too  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  Qoran  verse  (Qor.  Sur.  IV,  3),  “ Marry  whatever  women  ye 
like,  two  and  two,*  and  three  and  three,  and  four  and  four;**  but  this 
was  improper.  His  Majesty  then  sent  a message  to  Shaikh  *Abdunnabi, 


* Alms  are  due  on  every  surplus  of  stock 
or  stores  which  a Sunni'  possesses  at  the 
end  of  a year,  provided  that  surplus  have 
been  in  his  possession  for  a whole  year. 
If  the  wife,  therefore,  had  the  surplus  for 
a part  of  the  year,  and  the  ’husband  took 
it  afterwards  back,  he  escaped  the  paying 
of  alms. 

* /.  e.,  he  meant  to  say  he  was  poor, 
and  thus  refuted  the  charges  brought 
against  him. 


8 Thus  they  got  2+2,  3+3,  4+4=18. 
But  the  passage  is  usually  translated, 
‘ Marry  whatever  women  ye  like,  two,  or 
three,  or  four.’  The  Mujtahid  who  took 
nine  unto  himself,  translated  ‘ two  + 
three  + four/  = 9.  The  auestion  of  the 
emperor  was  most  ticklish,  because,  if  the 
lawyers  adhered  to  the  number  four, 
which  they  could  not  well  avoid,  the 
hardmzddagi  of  Akbar’s  freeborn  prin- 
cesses was  acknowledged. 
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who  replied  that  he  had  merely  wished  to  point  out  to  Akbar  that  ft 
difference  of  opinion  existed  on  this  point  among  lawyers,  but  that  he 
had  not  given  a fatwa , in  order  to  legalize  irregular  marriage  proceedings. 
This  annoyed  His  Majesty  very  much.  “The  Shaikh,”  he  said,  “told 
me  at  that  time  a very  different  thing  from  what  he  now  tells  me.”  He 
never  forgot  this. 

After  much  discussion  on  this  point,  the  ’Ulamiis,  having  collected  every 
Tradition  on  the  subject,  decreed,  first,  that  by  Mut'ah  [not  by  nikdh~\  a 
man  might  marry  any  number  of  wives  he  pleased ; and  secondly , that 
Mut'ah  marriages  were  allowed  by  Im&m  M&lik.  The  Shiahs,  as  was 
well  known,  loved  children  born  in  Mut'ah  wedlock  more  than  those  bom 
by  nikAh  wives,  contrary  to  the  Sunnis  and  the  Ahl  i Jam&’at. 

On  the  latter  point  also  the  discussion  got  rather  lively,  and  I would 
refer  the  reader  to  my  work  entitled  Najaturrashld  [ Vide  note  2,  p.  104], 
in  which  the  subject  is  briefly  discussed.  But  to  make  things  worse, 
Naqib  Khfcn  fetched  a copy  of  the  Muwaffa  of  Im&m  M&lik,  and  pointed 
to  a Tradition  in  the  book,  which  the  Ini&m  had  cited  as  a proof  against 
the  legality  of  Mut'ah  marriages. 

Another  night,  Q&zi  Ya’qub,  Shaikh  Abulfazl,  Hfiji  Ibr&him,  and 
a few  others  were  invited  to  meet  His  Majesty  in  the  house  near  the 
Anuptaldo  tank.  Shaikh  Abulfazl  had  been  selected  as  the  opponent, 
and  laid  before  the  emperor  several  traditions  regarding  Mut'ah  marriages, 
which  his  father  (Shaikh  Mub&rik)  had  collected,  and  the  discussion 
commenced.  His  Majesty  then  asked  me,  what  my  opinion  was  on  this 
subject.  I said,  “ The  conclusion  which  must  be  drawn  from  so  many 
contradictory  traditions  and  sectarian  customs,  is  this : — Im&m  M6lik  and 
the  Shi’ahs  are  unanimous  in  looking  upon  Mut'ah  marriages  as  legal; 
Im&m  Sh&fi’i  and  the  Great  Inrim  (Hanifah)  look  upon  Mut'ah  marriages 
as  illegal.  But,  should  at  any  time  a Q&zi  of  the  M&liki  sect  decide  that 
Mut'ah  is  legal,  it  is  legal,  according  to  the  common  belief,  even  for  Sh&fi’is 
and  Hanafis.  Every  other  opinion  on  this  subject  is  idle  talk.”  This 
pleased  His  Majesty  very  much.” 

The  unfortunate  Shaikh  Ya’qub,  however,  went  on  talking  about 
the  extent  of  the  authority  of  a Q&z i.  He  tried  to  shift  the  ground ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  discomfited,  he  said,  “ Very  well,  I have 
nothing  else  to  say, — just  as  His  Majesty  pleases.” 

“ The  emperor  then  said,  “I  herewith  appoint  the  M61iki  Q&zi  Husain 
’Arab  as  the  Q&zi  before  whom  I lay  this  case  concerning  my  wives,  and 
you,  Ya’qub,  are  from  to-day  suspended.”  This  was  immediately  obeyed,  and 
Q&zi  Hasan,  on  the  spot,  gave  a decree  which  made  Mut'ah  marriages  legal. 
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The  veteran  lawyers,  as  Makhdum  ulmulk,  Qizi  Ya’qdb,  and  others, 
made  very  long  faces  at  these  proceedings. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  * their  sere  and  yellow  leaf.* 

The  result  was  that,  a few  days  later,  Maulini  Jaliluddin  of  Multin 
a profound  and  learned  man,  whose  grant  had  been  transferred,  was 
ordered  from  Agrah  (to  Fathpur  Sikji,)  and  appointed  Qizi  of  the  realm. 
Qizi  Ya’qub  was  sent  to  Gaur  as  District  Qizi. 

From  this  day  henceforth,  * the  road  of  opposition  and  difference  in 
opinion’  lay  open,  and  remained  so  till  His  Majesty  was  appointed  Mujtahid 
of  the  empire.”  [Here  follows  the  extract  regarding  the  formula  'Alldhu 
AJtbar , given  on  p.  166,  note  3.] 

[Badionill,  p.  211.] 

“ During  this  year  [983],  there  arrived  Hakim  Abulfath,  Hakim 
Humiy&n  (who  subsequently  changed  his  name  to  Humiyun  Quli,  and 
lastly  to  Hakim  Humim,)  and  Nuruddin,  who  as  poet  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Qardrl.  They  were  brothers,  and  came  from  Gilin,  near  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  eldest  brother,  whose  manners  and  address  were  exceed- 
ingly winning,  obtained  in  a short  time  great  ascendancy  over  the  Emperor ; 
he  flattered  him  openly,  adapted  himself  to  every  change  in  the  religious 
ideas  of  His  Majesty,  or  even  went  in  advance  of  them,  and  thus  became 
in  a short  time,  a most  intimate  friend  of  Akbar. 

Soon  after  there  came  from  Persia  Mull&  Muhammad  of  Yazd,  who 
got  the  nickname  of  Yazidi,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  emperor,  com- 
menced openly  to  revile  the  (jahdbah  (persons  who  knew  Muhammad,  except 
the  twelve  Im&ms),  told  queer  stories  about  them,  and  tried  hard  to  make 
the  emperor  a Shi’ah.  But  he  was  soon  left  behind  by  Bir  Bar — that 
bastard  ! — and  by  Shaikh  Abulfazl,  and  Hakim  Abulfath,  who  success- 
fully turned  the  emperor  from  the  Islfim,  and  led  him  to  reject  inspiration, 
prophetship,  the  miracles  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  saints,  and  even  the 
whole  law,  so  that  I could  no  longer  bear  their  company. 

At  the  same  time,  His  Majesty  ordered  Qdzi  Jal&luddin  and  several 
’Ulam&s  to  write  a commentary  on  the  Qor&n ; but  this  led  to  great  rows 
among  them. 

Deb  Chand  B&jah  Manjholah — that  fool — once  set  the  whole  court  in 
laughter  by  saying  that  Allah  after  all  had  great  respect  for  cows,  else 
the  cow  would  not  have  been  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  (Surat  ul  baqarah) 
of  the  Qor&n. 

His  Majesty  had  also  the  early  history  of  the  Isl&m  read  out  to  him, 
and  soon  commenced  to  think  less  of  the  (jahdbah . Soon  after,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  five  prayers  and  the  fasts,  and  the  belief  in*  every  thing 
connected  with  the  prophet,  were  put  down  as  taqlidl , or  religious  blindness, 
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&nd  man’s  reason  was  acknowledged  to  be  tbe  basis  of  all  religion.  Portu- 
guese priests  also  came  frequently;  and  His  Majesty  enquired  into  the 
articles  of  their  belief  which  are  based  upon  reason.” 

[Bad&oni  II,  p.  245.] 

“ In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  [984],  when  His  Majesty  was  at 
Dipdlpur  in  Mdlwah,  Sharif  of  Amul  arrived.  This  apostate  had  run 
from  country  to  country,  like  a dog  that  has  burnt  its  foot,  and  turning 
from  one  sect  to  the  other,  he  went  on  wrangling  till  he  became  a perfect 
heretic.  For  some  time  he  had  studied  £ufic  nonsense  in  the  school  of 
Mauldnd  Muhammad  Zdhid  of  Balkh,  nephew  of  the  great  Shaikh  Husain 
of  Khwdrizm,  and  had  lived  with  derwishes.  But  as  he  had  little  of  a derwish 
in  himself,  he  talked  slander,  and  was  so  full  of  conceit,  that  they  hunted 
him  away.  The  Mauland  also  wrote  a poem  against  him,  in  which  the 
following  verse  occurs : 

There  was  a heretic,  Sharif  by  name, 

Who  talked  very  big,  though  of  doubtful  fame. 

In  his  wanderings  he  had  come  to  the  Dak’hin,  where  he  made  him- 
self so  notorious,  that  the  king  of  the  Dak’hin  wanted  to  kill  him.  But 
ho  was  only  put  on  a donkey  and  shewn  about  in  the  city.  Hindustan, 
however,  is  a nice  large  place,  where  anything  is  allowed,  and  no  one 
cares  for  another,  and  people  go  on  as  they  may.  He  therefore  made  for 
Mdlwah,  and  settled  at  a place  five  kos  distant  from  the  Imperial  camp. 
Every  frivolous  and  absurd  word  he  spoke,  was  full  of  venom,  and  became 
the  general  talk.  Many  fools,  especially  Persian  heretics,  (whom  the 
Isldm  casts  out  as  people  cast  out  hairs  which  they  find  in  dough — such 
heretics  are  called  Nabafis,  and  are  destined  to  be  the  foremost  worshippers 
of  Antichrist)  gathered  round  him,  and  spread,  at  his  order,  the  rumour 
that  he  was  the  restorer  of  the  Millenium.  The  sensation  was  immense. 
As  soon  as  His  Majesty  heard  of  him,  he  invited  him  one  night  to  a private 
audience  in  a long  prayer  room,  which  had  been  made  of  cloth,  and  in 
which  the  emperor  with  his  suite  used  to  say  the  five  daily  prayers.  Ridicu- 
lous in  his  exterior,  ugly  in  shape,  with  his  neck  stooping  forward,  he 
performed  his  obeisance,  and  stood  still  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  you  could 
scarcely  see  how  his  blue  eye  (which  colour1  is  a sign  of  hostility  to  our 
prophet)  shed  lies,  falsehood,  and  hypocrisy.  There  he  stood  for  a long  time, 
and  when  he  got  the  order  to  sit  down,  he  prostrated  himself  in  worship, 
and  sat  down  duzdnu  ( vide  p.  160,  note  2),  like  an  Indian  camel.  He  talked 
privately  to  His  Majosty ; no  one  dared  to  draw  near  them,  but  I some- 


1 Chashmi  i azraq.  Europeans  have 
blue  eyes.  The  expression  is  as  old  as 


Hariri  and  the  Crusades. 
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times  heard  from  a distance  the  word  Him  (knowledge)  because  he  spoke 
pretty  loud.  He  called  his  silly  views  1 the  truth  of  truths/  or  ‘ the  ground- 
work of  things.’ 

A fellow  ignorant  of  things  external  and  internal, 

From  silliness  indulging  idle  talk. 

He  is  immersed  in  heresies  infernal, 

And  prattles — God  forbid ! — of  truth  eternal. 

The  whole  talk  of  the  man  was  a mere  repetition  of  the  ideas  of 
Mahmud  of  Basakhw&n  (a  village  in  Gil&n),  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Timur. 
Mahmud  had  written  thirteen  treatises  of  dirty  filth,  full  of  such  hypocrisy, 
as  no  religion  or  sect  would  suffer,  and  containing  nothing  but  Vital,  which 
name  he  had  given  to  the  ‘ science  of  expressed  and  implied  language.* 
The  chief  work  of  this  miserable  wretch  is  entitled  Bohr  o Kii%ah  (the  Ocean 
and  the  Jug),  and  contains  such  loathsome  nonsense,  that  on  listening  to 
it  one’s  ear  vomits.  How  the  devil  would  have  laughed  into  his  face,  if 
he  had  heard  it,  and  how  he  would  have  jumped  for  joy ! And  this  Sharif — 
that  dirty  thief — had  also  written  a collection  of  nonsense,  which  he  styled 
Tarathshukh  % Zuhiir , in  which  he  blindly  follows  Mir  ’Abdulawwal.  This 
book  is  written  in  loose,  deceptive  aphorisms,  each  commencing  with  the 
words  mifarmudand  (the  master  said),  a queer  thing  to  look  at,  and  a mass 
of  ridiculous,  silly  nonsense.  But  notwithstanding  his  ignorance,  according 
to  the  proverb,  1 Worthies  will  meet,’  he  has  exerted  such  an  influence 
on  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  on  the  people,  that  he  is  now  [in  1004]  a 
commander  of  One  Thousand,  and  His  Majesty’s  apostle  for  Bengal,  posses- 
sing the  four  degrees  of  faith,  and  calling,  as  the  Lieutenant  of  the  emperor, 
the  faithful  to  these  degrees.” 

The  discussions  on  Thursday  evenings  were  continued  for  the  next 
year.  In  986,  they  became  more  violent,  in  as  far  as  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  Islam  were  chosen  as  subject,  whilst  formerly  the 
disputations  had  turned  on  single  points.  The  'UlamSs  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  often  lost  their  temper,  and  called  each  other 
Kafirs  or  accursed . 

[Bad.  II.  p.  255.] 

“Makhdum  also  wrote  a pamphlet  against  Shaikh  ’Abdunnabi,  in 
which  he  accused  him  of  the  murder  of  Khizr  Khdn  of  Shir  win,  who  was 
suspected  to  have  reviled  the  prophet,  and  of  Mir  Habshi,  whom  he  had 
ordered  to  be  killed  for  heresy.  But  he  also  said  in  the  pamphlet  that  it  was 
wrong  to  say  prayers  with  ’Abdunnabi,  because  he  had  been  undutiful 
towards  his  father,  and  was,  besides,  afflicted  with  piles.  Upon  this,  Shaikh 
’Abdunnabi  called  Makhdum  a fool,  and  cursed  him.  The  ’Ulamis  now 
23 
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broke  up  into  two  parties,  like  the  Sityis  and  Qibtis,  gathering  either 
round  the  Shaikh,  or  round  Makhdum  nlmnlk  ; and  the  heretic  innovators 
used  this  opportunity,  to  mislead  the  emperor  by  their  wicked  opinions  and 
aspersions,  and  turned  truth  into  falsehood,  and  represented  lies  as  truth. 

Sis  Majesty  till  now  [986]  had  shewn  every  sincerity , and  was  diligently 
searching  for  truth . But  his  education  had  been  much  neglected ; and  surrounded 
as  he  was  by  men  of  low  and  heretic  principles , he  had  been  forced  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  Islam.  Falling  from  one  perplexity  into  the  other , he  lost  sight  of 
his  real  object , the  search  of  truth  ; and  when  the  strong  embankment  of  our  clear 
law  and  our  excellent  faith  had  once  been  broken  through , Sis  Majesty  grew  colder 
and  colder , till  after  the  short  space  of  five  or  six  years  not  a trace  of  Muhammadan 
feeling  was  left  in  his  heart.  Matters  then  became  very  different  V 

[Bad.  IIy  p.  239.] 

u In  984,  the  news  arrived  that  Shah  Tahm&sp  of  Persia  had  died,  and 
Sh6h  Ism&’il  II.  had  succeeded  him.  The  T&rikh  of  his  accession  is  given 
in  the  first  letters  of  the  three  words  oJjo,  and  [ a -f-  -f-  £ = 
984].  Sh&h  Ism&’il  gave  the  order  that  any  one  who  wished  to  go  to 
Makkah  could  have  his  travelling  expense^  paid  from  the  royal  exchequer. 
Thus  thousands  of  people  partook  of  the  spiritual  blessing  of  pilgrimage, 
whilst  here  you  dare  not  now  [1004]  mention  that  word,  and  you  would 
expose  yourself  to  capital  punishment,  if  you  were  to  ask  leave  from  court 
for  this  purpose.” 

[Bad.  If  p.  241.] 

In  985,  the  news  arrived  that  Sh&h  Isma’il,  son  of  Sh6h  Tahmdsp  had 
been  murdered,  with  the  consent  of  the  grandees,  by  his  sister  Pari  Jdn 
Khdnum.  Mir  Haidar,  the  riddle  writer,  found  the  Tdrikh  of  his  accession 
in  the  words  Shahinshdhi  rui  zarnln  [984,]  ‘a  king  of  the  face  of  the  earth,’ 
and  the  Tdrikh  of  his  death  in  Shahinshdhi  zer  i zamin  [985,]  ‘a  king  below 
the  face  of  the  earth.  At  that  time  also  there  appeared  in  Persia  the 
great  comet  which  had  been  visible  in  India  (p.  240),  and  the  consternation 
was  awful,  especially  as  at  the  same  time  the  Turks  conquered  Tabriz, 
ShirwSn,  and  Mtomdardn.  Sultdn  Muhammad  Khud£bandah,  son  of  Shdh 
Tahm&sp,  but  by  another  mother,  succeeded ; and  with  him  ended  the  time 
of  reviling  and  cursing  the  (jahdbah. 

But  the  heretical  ideas  had  certainly  entered  Sindustan  from  Persia .” 


1 As  Tahmasp  in  his  short  Memoirs 
(Pers.  Ms.  782,  As.  Soc.  Bengal)  gives  the 
word  <JL£  zil  [930]  as  the  Tarikn  of  his 
accession,  we  have 

Tahmasp  from  930  to  984. 


Isma’il  II.  984  to  985. 

Prinsep’s  Tables  (Ilnd  edition,  p.  308) 
give, 

Tahmasp,  932  to  983, 

Isma  u II.,  from  983  to  985, 
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Bada'oni”8  Summary  of  the  reasons  which  led  Akbar  to 

RENOUNCE  THE  IslIm, 

[Bad.  IIj  p.  256.] 

The  following  are  the  principal  reasons  which  led  His  Majesty  from 
the  right  path.  I shall  not  give  all,  but  only  some,  according  to  the 
proverb,  “That  which  is  small,  guides  to  that  which  is  great,  and  a sign 
of  fear  in  a man  points  him  out  as  the  culprit.” 

The  principal  reason  is  the  large  number  of  learned  men  of  all  deno- 
minations and  sects  that  came  from  various  countries  to  court,  and 
received  personal  interviews.  Night  and  day  people  did  nothing  but 
enquire  and  investigate ; profound  points  of  science,  the  subtleties  of 
revelation,  the  curiosities  of  history,  the  wonders  of  nature,  of  which 
large  volumes  could  only  give  a summary  abstract,  were  ever  spoken  of. 
His  Majesty  collected  the  opinions  of  every  one,  especially  of  such  as  were 
not  Muhammadans,  retaining  whatever  he  approved  of,  and  rejecting  every- 
thing which  was  against  his  disposition,  and  ran  counter  to  his  wishes. 
From  his  earliest  childhood  to  his  manhood,  and  from  his  manhood  to  old 
age,  His  Majesty  has  passed  through  the  most  various  phases,  and  through 
all  sorts  of  religious  practices  and  sectarian  beliefs,  and  has  collected  every 
thing  which  people  can  find  in  books,  with  a talent  of  selection  peculiar 
to  him,  and  a spirit  of  enquiry  opposed  to  every  [Isl&mitic]  principle.  Thus 
a faith  based  on  some  elementary  principles  traced  itself  on  the  mirror  of 
his  heart,  and  as  the  result  of  all  the  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear 
on  His  Majesty,  there  grew,  gradually  as  the  outline  on  a stone,  the  con- 
viction in  his  heart  that  there  were  sensible  men  in  all  religions,  and 
abstemious  thinkers,  and  men  endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  among  all 
nations.  If  some  true  knowledge  was  thus  everywhere  to  be  found,  why- 
should  truth  be  confined  to  one  religion,  or  to  a creed  like  the  Isl&m,  which 
was  comparatively  new,  and  scarcely  a thousand  years  old ; why  should 
one  sect  assert  what  another  denies,  and  why  should  one  claim  a preference 
without  having  superiority  conferred  on  itself. 

Moreover  Sumants1  and  Brahmins  managed  to  get  frequent  private 
interviews  with  His  Majesty.  As  they  surpass  other  learned  men  in  their 
treatises  on  morals,  and  on  physical  and  religious  sciences,  and  reach  a high 
degree  in  their  knowledge  of  the  future,  in  spiritual  power  and  human 
perfection,  they  brought  proofs,  based  on  reason  and  testimony,  for  the 
truth  of  their  own,  and  the  fallacies  of  other  religions,  and  inculcated  their 


1 Explained  in  Arab.  Dictionaries  as 
s sect  in  Sind  who  believe  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  {tamUukh.)  Akbar, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following,  was 


convinced  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
and  there  tore  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
resurrection. 
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doctrines  so  firmly,  and  so  skilfully  represented  things  as  quite  self-evident 
which  require  consideration,  that  no  man,  by  expressing  his  doubts,  could 
now  raise  a doubt  in  His  Majesty,  even  if  mountains  were  to  crumble  to 
dust,  or  the  heavens  were  to  tear  asunder. 

Hence  His  Majesty  cast  aside  the  Isl&nitic  revelations  regarding 
resurrection,  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  details  connected  with  it,  as  also 
all  ordinances  based  on  the  tradition  of  our  prophet.  He  listened  to  every 
abuse  which  the  courtiers  heaped  on  our  glorious  and  pure  faith,  which 
can  be  so  easily  followed ; and  eagerly  seizing  such  opportunities,  he  shewed 
in  words  and  gestures,  his  satisfaction  at  the  treatment  which  his  original 
religion  received  at  their  hands. 

How  wise  was  the  advice  which  the  guardian  gave  a lovely  being, 

“ Do  not  smile  at  every  face,  as  the  rose  does  at  every  zephyr.”  1 * * * 
When  it  was  too  late  to  profit  by  the  lesson, 

She  could  but  frown,  and  hang  down  the  head. 

For  some  time  His  Majesty  called  a Brahmin,  whose  name  was  Puzukho- 
tam,  author  of  a commentary  on  the  . . ,9  whom  he  asked  to  invent  particular 
Sanscrit  names  for  all  things  in  existence.  At  other  times,  a Brahmin  of 
*he  name  of  Debf  was  pulled  up  the  wall  of  the  castle,®  sitting  on  a chdrp&i , 
till  he  arrived  near  a balcony  where  the  emperor  used  to  sleep.  Whilst 
thus  suspended,  he  instructed  His  Majesty  in  the  secrets  and  legends  of 
Hinduism,  in  the  manner  of  worshipping  idols,  the  fire,  the  sun  and  stars, 
and  of  revering  the  chief  gods  of  these  unbelievers,  as  Brahma,  Mah&dev, 
Bishn,  Kishn,  B&m,  and  Maham6f,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  men, 
but  very  likely  never  existed,  though  some,  in  their  idle  belief,  look  upon 
them  as  gods,  and  others  as  angels.  His  Majesty,  on  hearing  further 
how  much  the  people  of  the  country  prized  their  institutions,  commenced 
to  look  upon  them  with  affection.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  especially  took  a deep  root  in  his  heart,  and  he  approved  of  the  saying, 
— “ There  is  no  religion  in  which  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  has  not 
taken  firm  root.”  Insincere  flatterers  composed  treatises,  in  order  to  fix 
the  evidence  for  this  doctrine ; and  as  His  Majesty  relished  enquiries  into 
the  sects  of  these  infidels  (who  cannot  be  counted,  so  numerous  they  are, 
and  who  have  no  end  of  revealed  books,  but  nevertheless,  do  not  belong  to 
the  AM  % Kitdb  (Jews,  Christians,  and  Muhammadans),  not  a day  passed, 
but  a new  fruit  of  this  loathsome  tree  ripened  into  existence. 


1 Just  as  Akbar  liked  the  zephyr  of 

enquiry  into  other  religious  systems. 

But  zephyrs  are  also  destructive  : they 

scatter  the  petals  of  the  rose. 


9 The  text  has  a few  unintelligible  words. 
• Perhaps  in  order  not  to  get  poll  uted, 
or  because  the  balcony  belonged  tj  the 
Harem. 
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Sometimes  again,  it  was  Shaikh  Tdjuddkn  of  Dibli,  who  had  to  attend 
the  emperor.  This  Shaikh  is  the  son  of  Shaikh  Zakariyd  of  Ajodhan. 
The  principal  ’TJlamas  of  the  age  call  him  TdjuTarifin,  or  crown  of  the 
<J! dfis.  He  had  learned  under  Shaikh  Zaman  of  P&nipat,  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Lawaih,  and  of  other  very  excellent  works,  was  in  ^Jufism 
and  pantheism  second  only  to  Shaikh  Ibn  ’Arabi,  and  had  written  a 
comprehensive  commentary  on  the  Nuzhat  ulartcah . Like  the  preceding 
he  was  drawn  up  the  wall  of  the  castle.  His  Majesty  listened  whole  nights 
to  his  gufic  trifles.  As  the  Shaikh  was  not  overstrict1 * *  in  acting  ac- 
cording  to  our  religious  law,  he  spoke  a great  deal  of  the  pantheistic 
presence,  which  idle  gufis  will  talk  about,  and  which  generally  leads  them 
to  denial  of  the  law  and  open  heresy.  He  also  introduced  polemic  matters, 
as  the  ultimate  salvation  by  faith  of  Pharaoh — God’s  curse  be  upon  him  ! — 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Fu^iig  ulhikam*  or  the  excellence  of  hope  over 
fear,*  and  many  other  things  to  which  men  incline  from  weakness  of  dis- 
position, unmindful  of  cogent  reasons,  or  distinct  religious  commands,  to 
the  contrary.  The  Shaikh  is  therefore  one  of  the  principal  culprits,  who 
weakened  His  Majesty’s  faith  in  the  orders  of  our  religion.  He  also  said 
that  infidels  would,  of  course,  be  kept  for  ever  in  hell,  but  it  was  not  likely 
nor  could  it  be  proved,  that  the  punishment  in  hell  was  eternal.  His 
explanations  of  some  verses  of  the  Qordn,  or  of  the  Tradition  of  our  prophet, 
were  often  far-fetched.  Besides,  he  mentioned  that  the  phrase  ’ Ins/m  i 
iamil  (perfect  man)  referred  to  the  ruler  of  the  age,  from  which  he  inferred 
that  the  nature  of  a king  was  holy.  In  this  way,  he  said  many  agreeable 
things  to  the  emperor,  rarely  expressing  the  proper  meaning,  but  rather 
the  opposite  of  what  he  knew  to  be  correct.  Even  the  sijdah  (prostration), 
which  people  mildly  call  s aminbos  (kissing  the  ground,)  he  allowed  to  be 
due  to  the  Ins&n  i K&mil ; he  looked  upon  the  respect  due  to  the  king  as 
a religious  command,  and  called  the  face  of  the  king  Ka'bah  i Muraddt , 
the  sanctum  of  desires,  and  Qiblah  i Hdjdt , the  cynosure  of  necessities. 
Such  blasphemies4  other  people  supported  by  quoting  stories  of  no  credit, 
and  by  referring  to  the  practice  followed  by  disciples  of  some  heads  of  Indian 


1 As  long  as  a gtifl  conforms  to  the 
Qoran,  he  is  shari ; but  when  he  feels 
tnat  he  has  drawn  nearer  to  God,  and  does 
no  longer  require  the  ordinances  of  the 
prvfanum  vulgus , he  is  dzdd,  free,  and 

becomes  a heretic. 

* Pharaoh  claimed  divinity,  and  is  there- 

fore maV tin,  accursed  by  God.  But  ac- 
cording to  some  books,  and  among  them 
the  Fu$u$,  Pharaoh  repented  in  the  mo- 
ment of  death,  and  acknowledged  Moses 


a true  prophet. 

8 The  Islam  says,  Alimdn  baina-l 
khaufi  warrijdy  4 Faith  stands  between 
fear  and  hope.'  Hence  it  is  sin  to  fear 
God’s  wrath  more  than  to  hope  for  God’s 
mercy  ; and  so  reversely. 

4 As  the  zaminbos , or  the  use  of  holy 
names  as  Kabah  (the  temple  at  Makkah) 
or  qiblah  (Makkah,  in  as  far  as  people 
turn  to  it  their  face  when  praying). 
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sects.  And  after  this,  when .... 1 * * 

Other  great  philosophical  writers  of  the  age  also  expressed  opinions, 
for  which  there  is  no  authority.  Thus  Shaikh  Ya’qub  of  Kashmir,  a well 
known  writer,  and  at  present  the  greatest  authority  in  religious  matters, 
mentioned  some  opinions  held  by  ’Ain  ulquz&t  of  Hamad&n,  that  our 
prophet  Muhammad  was  a personification  of  the  divine  name  of  Alkddi 
(the  guide),  and  the  devil  was  the  personification  of  God’s  name  of  Almuzill 
(the  tempter),9  that  both  names,  thus  personified,  had  appeared  in  this  world, 
and  that  both  personifications  were  therefore  necessary. 

Mull&  Muhammad  of  Yazd,  too,  was  drawn  up  the  wall  of  the  castle,  and 
uttered  unworthy,  loathsome  abuse  against  the  first  three  Khalifahs,  called 
the  whole  (JJah&bali,  their  followers  and  next  followers,  and  the  saints  of  past 
ages,  infidels  and  adulterers,  slandered  the  Sunnis  and  the  AM  i Jam#  at* 
and  represented  every  sect,  except  the  Shi’ah,  as  damned  and  leading  men 
into  damnation. 

The  differences  among  the  ’Ulam&s,  of  whom  one  called  lawful  what 
the  other  called  unlawful,  furnished  His  Majesty  with  another  reason  for 
apostacy.  The  emperor  also  believed  that  the  ’Ulamds  of  his  time  were 
superior  in  dignity  and  rank  to  Im&m  i Ghazzali  and  Im&m  i EAzi,4  and 
knowing  from  experience  the  flimsiness  of  his  ’Ulam&s,  he  judged  those 
great  men  of  the  past  by  his  contemporaries,  and  threw  them  aside. 

Learned  monks  also  came  from  Europe,  who  go  by  the  name  of  Padre* 
They  have  an  infallible  head,  called  Pdpa.  He  can  change  any  religious 
ordinances  as  he  may  think  advisable,  and  kings  have  to  submit  to  his 
authority.  These  monks  brought  the  gospel,  and  mentioned  to  the  emperor 
their  proofs  for  the  Trinity.  His  Majesty  firmly  believed  in  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  wishing  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  ordered 
Prince  Murdd6  to  take  a few  lessons  in  Christianity  by  way  of  auspicious- 


1 The  text  has  an  unintelligible  sen- 
tence. 

9 According  to  the  Islam.  God  leads 
(hddi)  men  to  salvation,  but  also  to  sin 
and  damnation.  God  created  also  wicked- 
ness. 

• Ahl  i jamd' at  is  a term  which  is 
often  joined  with  the  word  Sunnis.  All 
religious  ordinances  are  either  based  upon 
the  Qoran ; or  upon  the  Tradition ; or 
upon  the  opinion  (^fd*)  of  famous 
hdbis  ; or  lastly,  upon  ijmd\  agreement, 
or  the  custom  generally  followed  during 
the  first  century  of  the  Hijrah.  Hence 
Ahl  i jamd' at  comprises  all  such  as  be- 
lieve ijma  binding. 

4 Two  famous  authorities  in  religious 


matters.  The  most  popular  hooks  of  Imam 
Ghazzali  are  the  Iliya  uVuliim , and  the 
Kimiyd  i Sa’ddat,  which,  according  to 
p.  103,  was  one  of  the  few  books  which 
Abkar  liked. 

4 The  text  has 

e Prince  Murad  was  then  about  eight 
years  old.  Jahangir  (Salim)  was  born 
on  Wednesday,  the  17  Rabi’ulawwal  977. 
Three  months  after  him,  his  sister  Shahzd - 
dah  Khdnumvr&s  bora  ; and  after  her  (per- 
haps in  year  the  978)  Shah  Murdd , who 
got  the  nickname  of  Pa  hart,  as  he  was 
born  in  the  hills  of  Fathpiir  Sikri.  Dau- 
val  was  bom  in  Ajmir  during  the  night 
between  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the 
10th  the  Juniadalawwal  979. 
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ness,  and  charged  Abulfazl  to  translate  the  Gospel.  Instead  of  the  usual 
fiitmiUdA-irrahtndn-irraMm , x the  following  lines  were  used — 

Ai  ndm  i tu  Jesus  o Kiristo 
(0  thou  whose  names  are  Jesus  and  Christ) 
which  means,  ‘ 0 thou  whose  name  is  gracious  and  blessed  ;’  and  Shaikh 
Faizf  added  another  half,  in  order  to  complete  the  verse 

Subhanaka  la  siwdka  Yd  hu. 

(We  praise  Thee,  there  is  no  one  besides  Thee,  0 God  !) 

These  accursed  monks  applied  the  description  of  cursed  Satan,  and 
of  his  qualities,  to  Muhammad,  the  best  of  all  prophets — God’s  blessings 
rest  on  him  and  his  whole  house  ! — a thing  which  even  devils  would  not  do. 

Bir  Bay  also  impressed  upon  the  emperor  that  the  sun  was  the 
primary  origin  of  every  thing.  The  ripening  of  the  grain  on  the  fields, 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  illumination  of  the  universe,  and  the  lives 
of  men,  depended  upon  the  Sun.  Hence  it  was  but  proper  to  worship 
and  reverence  this  luminary ; and  people  in  praying  should  face  towards 
the  place  where  he  rises,  instead  of  turning  to  the  quarter  where  he  sets. 
For  similar  reasons,  said  Bir  Bar,  should  men  pay  regard  to  fire  and 
water,  stones,  trees,  and  other  forms  of  existence,  even  to  cows  and  their 
dung,  to  the  mark  on  the  forehead  and  the  Brahminical  thread. 

Philosophers  and  learned  men  who  had  been  at  Court,  but  were  in 
disgrace,  made  themselves  busy  in  bringing  proofs.  They  said,  the  sun 
was  * the  greatest  light,’  the  source  of  benefit  for  the  whole  world,  the 
nourisher  of  kings,  and  the  origin  of  royal  power. 

This  was  also  the  cause  why  the  Nauruz  i Jal&Tifl  was  observed,  on 
which  day,  since  His  Majesty’s  accession,  a great  feast  was  given.  His  Majesty 
also  adopted  different  suits  of  clothes  of  seven  different  colours,  each  of 
which  was  worn  on  a particular  day  of  the  week  in  honor  of  the  seven 
colours  of  the  seven  planets. 

The  emperor  also  learned  from  some  Hindus  formulae,  to  reduce 
the  influence  of  the  sun  to  his  subjection,  and  commenced  to  read  them 
mornings  and  evenings  as  a religious  exercise.  He  also  believed  that 
it  was  wrong  to  kill  cows,  which  the  Hindus  worship  ; he  looked  upon  cow- 
dung  as  pure,  interdicted  the  use  of  beef,  and  killed  beautiful  men  (?) 


1 The  formula  ‘ Bismilldh , &c.’  is  said 
by  every  schoolboy  before  he  commences 
to  read  from  his  text  book. 

The  words  Ai  ndm  i tu  Jesus  o Kiristo 
are  taken  from  the  Dabistan  ; the  edition 
of  Badaoni  has  Ai  ndmx  tcai  zhazho 
Kiristo , which,  though  correct  in  metre 
(vide  my  * Prosody  of  the  Persians,  p. 


33,  No.  32,)  is  improbable.  The  formula 
as  given  in  the  Dabistan  has  a common 
Masnawi  metre,  ( vide  my  * Prosody,'  p. 
33,  No.  31),  and  spells  Jesus  dezux . 
The  verse  as  given  by  H.  Wilson  (Works 
II,  p.  387)  has  no  metre. 

8 Vide  the  Tdrtkh  i Mulkt , in  the 
beginning  of  Book  III. 
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instead  of  cows.  The  doctors  confirmed  the  emperor  in  his  opinion,  and 
told  him,  it  was  written  in  their  books  that  beef  was  productive  of  all  sorts 
of  diseases,  and  was  very  indigestible. 

Fire-worshippers  also  had  come  from  Naus&ri  in  Gujr&t,  and  proved 
to  His  Majesty  the  truth  of  Zoroaster’s  doctrines.  They  called  fire-worship 
‘ the  great  worship,’  and  impressed  the  emperor  so  favorably,  that  he 
learned  from  them  the  religious  terms  and  rites  of  the  old  Pirsis,  and 
ordered  Abulfazl  to  make  arrangements,  that  sacred  fire  should  be  kept 
burning  at  court  by  day  and  by  night,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  Persian  kings,  in  whose  fire-temples  it  had  been  continually  burning; 
for  fire  was  one  of  the  manifestations  of  God,  and  * a ray  of  His  rays.’ 

His  Majesty,  from  his  youth,  had  also  been  accustomed  to  celebrate 
the  Horn  (a  kind  of  fire-worship),  from  his  affection  towards  the  Hindu 
princesses  of  his  Harem. 

From  the  New  Year’s  day  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign  [988], 
His  Majesty  openly  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  fire  by  prostrations ; and 
the  courtiers  were  ordered  to  rise,  when  the  candles  and  lamps  were  lighted 
in  the  palace.  On  the  festival  of  the  eighth  day  of  Virgo,  he  put  on  the 
mark  on  the  forehead,  like  a Hindu,  and  appeared  in  the  Audience  Hall, 
when  several  Brahmins  tied,  by  way  of  auspiciousness,  a string  with  jewels 
on  it  round  his  hands,  whilst  the  grandees  countenanced  these  proceedings 
by  bringing,  according  to  their  circumstances,  pearls  and  jewels  as  presents. 
The  custom  of  Rdk’hi  (or  tying  pieces  of  clothes  round  the  wrists  as  amulets) 
became  quite  common. 

When  orders,  in  opposition  to  the  Islim,  were  quoted  by  people  of 
other  religions,  they  were  looked  upon  by  His  Majesty  as  convincing,  whilst 
Hinduism  is  in  reality  a religion,  in  which  every  order  is  nonsense.  The 
Originator  of  our  belief,  the  Arabian  Saints,  all  were  said  to  be  adulterers, 
and  highway  robbers,  and  all  the  Muhammadans  were  declared  worthy 
of  reproof,  till  at  length  His  Majesty  belonged  to  those  of  whom  the  Qor&n 
says  (Sur.  61,  8 :)  “ They  seek  to  extinguish  God’s  light  with  their  mouths  : 
but  God  will  perfect  his  light,  though  the  infidels  be  averse  thereto.”  In 
fact  matters  went  so  far,  that  proofs  were  no  longer  required  when  any- 
thing connected  with  the  Islfcm  was  to  be  abolished.” 

Akbar  publicly  assumes  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  nation. 

[Bad.  II,  p.  268.] 

In  this  year  [987],  His  Majesty  was  anxious  to  unite  in  his  person 
the  powers  of  the  state  and  those  of  the  Church ; for  he  could  not  bear 
to  be  subordinate  to  any  one.  As  he  had  heard  that  the  prophet,  his 
lawful  successors,  and  some  of  the  most  powerful  kings,  as  Amir  Timur 
£&hibqir&n,  and  Mirz&  Ulugh  Beg  i Gurgan,  and  several  others,  had 
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themselves  read  the  Khujbah  (the  Friday  prayer),  he  resolved  to  do  the 
same,  apparently  in  order  to  imitate  their  example,  but  in  reality  to  appear 
in  public  as  the  Mujtahid  of  the  age.  Accordingly,  on  Friday,  the  first 
J umida-la  wwal  987,  in  the  Jdmi’  Masjid  of  Fathpur,  which  he  had  built 
near  the  palace,  His  Majesty  commenced  to  read  the  Khutbah.  But  all  at 
once  he  stammered  and  trembled,  and  though  assisted  by  others,  he  could 
scarcely  read  three  verses  of  a poem,  which  Shaikh  Faizi  had  composed, 
came  quickly  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  handed  over  the  duties  of  the 
Imim  (leader  of  the  prayer)  to  Hafiz  Muhammad  Amin,  the  Court  Kha\ib. 
These  are  the  verses — 

The  Lord  has  given  me  the  empire, 

And  a wise  heart,  and  a strong  arm, 

He  has  guided  me  in  righteousness  and  justice, 

And  has  removed  from  my  thoughts  everything  but  justice. 

His  praise  surpasses  man’s  understanding, 

Great  is  His  power,  AU&liu  Akbar !” 

[p.  269.] 

“ As  it  was  quite  customary  in  those  days  to  speak  ill  of  the  doctrine 
and  orders  of  the  Qor&n,  and  as  Hindu  wretches  and  Hinduizing  Muham- 
madans openly  reviled  our  prophet,  irreligious  writers  left  out  in  the 
prefaces  to  their  books  the  customary  praise  of  the  prophet,  and  after  say- 
ing something  to  the  praise  of  God,  wrote  eulogies  of  the  emperor  instead.1 
It  was  impossible  even  to  mention  the  name  of  the  prophet,  because  these 
liars  (as  Abulfazl,  Faizi,  &c.)  did  not  like  it.  This  wicked  innovation  gave 
general  offence,  and  sowed  the  seed  of  evil  throughout  the  country  ;*  but 
notwithstanding  this,  a lot  of  low  and  mean  fellows  put  piously  on  their 
necks  the  collar  of  the  Divine  Faith,  and  oalled  themselves  disciples,  either 
from  fear,  or  hope  of  promotion,  though  they  thought  it  impossible  to  say 
our  creed.” 

O 270  to  272.] 

“ In  the  same  year  [987],  a document  made  its  appearance,  which  bore 
the  signatures  and  seals  of  Makhdum  ulmulk,  of  Shaikh  ’Abdunnabi, 
<;adru$<;udur,  of  Q4zi  Jaliluddin  of  Multan,  Q&zilquz&t,  of  £adr  Jah&n,  the 
mufti  of  the  empire,  of  Shaikh  Mubfcrik,  the  deepest  writer  of  the  age,  and 
of  Gh&zi  Khin  of  Badakhsh&n,  who  stood  unrivalled  in  the  various  sciences. 


1 As  Abulfazl  has  done  in  the  Ain. 
* Bnt  Faizi  added  the  usual  praise  of  the 
prophet  (i nat ) to  his  Nal  Daman , a short 
time  before  his  death,  at  the  pressing 
request  of  some  friends.’  Baddoni. 

* Because  books  were  sure  to  be  copied  ; 


hence  many  would  see  the  innovation 
and  imitate  it.  As  the  formula  ‘ Bismil- 
Idh , 4*c.’  had  been  changed  to  Allah u 
Akbar , we  also  find  Alldhu  Akbar  in 
the  heading  of  books,  as  in  the  Ain. 


24 
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The  object  of  the  document  was  to  settle  the  superiority  of  the  Imam  i 'Adil 
(just  leader)  over  the  Mujtahid,  which  was  proved  by  a reference  to  an  ill- 
supported  authority.  The  whole  matter  is  a question,  regarding  which 
people  differ  in  opinion ; but  the  document  was  to  do  away  with  the 
possibility  of  disagreeing  about  laws,  whether  political  or  religious,  and 
was  to  bind  the  lawyers  in  spite  of  themselves.  But  before  the  instrument 
was  signed,  a long  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  meaning  of  ijtihdd,  and 
as  to  whom  the  term  Mujtahid  was  applicable,  and  whether  it  really  was  the 
duty  of  a just  Tm<i™  who,  from  his  acquaintance  with  politics,  holds  a higher 
rank  than  the  Mujtahid,  to  decide,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times,  and  the  wants  of  the  age,  all  such  legal  questions  on  which  there 
existed  a difference  of  opinion.  At  last,  however,  all  signed  the  document, 
some  willingly,  others  against  their  convictions. 

I atiftil  copy  the  document  verbatim. 

The  Document. 

\ 

< Whereas  Hindustan  has  now  become  the  centre  of  security  and  peace, 
and  the  land  of  justice  and  beneficence,  a large  number  of  people,  especi- 
ally learned  men  and  lawyers,  have  immigrated  and  chosen  this  country 
for  their  home.  Now  we,  the  principal  ’Ulantas,  who  are  not  only  well 
versed  in  the  several  departments  of  the  law  and  in  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  and  well-acquainted  with  the  edicts  which  rest  on  reason  or 
testimony,  but  are  also  known  for  our  piety  and  honest  intentions,  have 
duly  considered  the  deep  meaning,  first,  of  the  verse  of  the  Qordn  (Sur.  IY, 
62,)  “ Obey  God , and  obey  the  prophet,  and  those  who  have  authority  among  you' ' 
and  secondly , of  the  genuine  tradition,  “ Surely , the  man  who  is  dearest  to 
God  on  the  day  of  judgment , is  the  Imam  i ' Adil : whosoever  obeys  the  Amir, 
obeys  Me ; and  whosoever  rebels  against  him , rebels  against  Me,"  and  thirdly, 
of  several  other  proofs  based  on  reasoning  or  testimony ; and  we  have 
agreed  that  the  rank  of  a Sulffin  % ' Adil  (a  just  ruler)  is  higher  in  the 
eyes  of  God  than  the  rank  of  a Mujtahid . Further  we  declare  that  the 
king  of  the  Istem,  Amir  of  the  Faithful,  shadow  of  God  in  the  world, 
Abvd  Fath  Jaldluddin  Muhammad  Akbar  FAdishdh  i ghdkl,  whose  kingdom 
God  perpetuate,  is  a most  just,  a most  wise,  and  a most  God-fearing  king. 
Should  therefore,  in  future,  a religious  question  come  up,  regarding  which 
the  opinions  of  the  Mujtahids  are  at  variance,  and  His  Majesty,  in  his 
penetrating  understanding  and  clear  wisdom,  be  inclined  to  adopt,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  and  as  a political  expedient,  any  of  the  conflicting 
opinions  which  exist  on  that  point,  and  issue  a decree  to  that  effect,  we 
do  hereby  agree  that  such  a decree  shall  be  binding  on  us  and  on  the  whole 
nation. 
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Further,  we  declare  that,  should  His  Majesty  think  fit  to  issue  a new 
order,  we  and  the  nation  shall  likewise  be  bound  by  it,  provided  always 
that  such  an  order  be  not  only  in  accordance  with  some  verse  of  the  Qor&n, 
but  also  of  real  benefit  for  the  nation ; and  further,  that  any  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  subjects  to  such  an  order  as  passed  by  His  Majesty,  shall 
involve  damnation  in  the  world  to  come,  and  loss  of  religion  and  property 
in  this  life. 

This  document  has  been  written  with  honest  intentions,  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Islim,  and  is  signed  by  us,  the  principal 
’mamas  and  lawyers,  in  the  month  of  Rajab  of  the  year  987  of  the  Hijrah.’ 

The  draft  of  this  document  when  presented  to  the  emperor,  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  Shaikh  Mubdrik.  The  others  had  signed  it  against  their 
will,  but  the  Shaikh  had  added  at  the  bottom  that  he  had  most  willingly 
signed  his  name ; for  this  was  a matter,  which,  for  several  years,  he  had 
been  anxiously  looking  forward  to. 

No  sooner  had  His  Majesty  obtained  this  legal  instrument,  than  the 
road  of  deciding  any  religious  question  was  open ; the  superiority  of  intellect 
of  the  Imam  was  established,  and  opposition  was  rendered  impossible. 
All  orders  regarding  things  which  our  law  allows  or  disallows,  were  abolish- 
ed, and  the  superiority  of  intellect  of  the  Im&m  became  law. 

But  the  state  of  Shaikh  Abulfazl  resembled  that  of  the  poet  Hairati 
of'  Samarqand,1  who  after  having  been  annoyed  by  the  cool  and  sober 
people  of  M&waral-nahr  (Turkistdn),  joined  the  old  foxes  of  Shi’itic  Persia, 
and  chose  * the  roadless  road.’  You  might  apply  the  proverb  to  him,  ‘ He 
prefers  hell  to  shame  on  earth.’ 

On  the  16th  Rajab  of  this  year,  His  Majesty  made  a pilgrimage  to 
Ajmir.  It  is  now  fourteen  years  that  His  Majesty  has  not  returned  to  that 
place.  On  the  5th  Sha’b&n,  at  the  distance  of  five  kos  from  the  town, 
the  emperor  alighted,  and  went  on  foot  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint  (Mu’in- 
uddin).  But  sensible  people  smiled,  and  said,  it  wm  strange  that  His 
Majesty  should  have  such  a faith  in  the  Khw&jah  of  Ajmir,  whilst  he 
rejected  the  foundation  of  everything,  our  prophet,  from  whose  ‘skirt’ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  saints  of  the  highest  degree  had  sprung.” 

O 273.] 

u After  Makhdum  ulmulk  and  Shaikh  ’Abdunnabi  had  left  for  Makkah 
(987),  the  emperor  examined  people  about  the  creation  of  the  Qor&n,  elicited 


1 The  birthplace  of  the  poet  Hairati  is 
not  exactly  known,  though  he  belongs  to 
Tnrkist&n.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a great 
wine-bibber,  and  travelled  about  in  search 


of  places  where  wine-drinking  was  con- 
nived at.  At  last  he  settled  at  K&shan, 
and  became  a Shfah.  He  was  murdered 
there  by  a robber  in  961. 
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their  belief,  or  otherwise,  in  revelation,  and  raised  doubts  in  them  regard- 
ing all  things  connected  with  the  prophet  and  the  im&ms.  He  distinctly 
denied  the  existence  of  Jins,  of  angels,  and  of  all  other  beings  of  the  invisible 
world,  as  well  as  the  miracles  of  the  prophet  and  the  saints ; he  rejected  the 
successive  testimony  of  the  witnesses  of  our  faith,  the  proofs  for  the  truths 
of  the  Qor&n  as  far  as  they  agree  with  man’s  reason,  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments  in 
as  far  as  they  differed  from  metempsychosis. 

Some  copies  of  the  Qor&n,  and  a few  old  graves 

Are  left  as  witnesses  for  these  blind  men. 

The  graves,  unfortunately,  are  all  silent, 

And  no  one  searches  for  truth  in  the  Qor&n. 

An  'fd  has  come  again,  and  bright  days  will  come — like  the  face 
of  the  bride. 

And  the  cupbearer  will  again  put  wine  into  the  jar — red  like  blood. 

The  reins  of  prayer  and  the  muzzle  of  fasting — once  more 

Will  fall  from  these  asses — alas,  alas  I1 

His  Majesty  had  now  determined  publicly  to  use  the  formula,  1 There 
is  no  God  but  God,  and  Akbar  is  God’s  representative.’  But  as  this  led 
to  commotions,  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  restricted  the  use  of  the  for- 
mula to  a few  people  in  the  Harem.  People  expressed  the  date  of  this 
event  by  the  words  fitnahai  ummat  ~~\ He  ruin  of  the  Church  (987).  The 
emperor  tried  hard  to  convert  Qu^buddin  Muhammad  Kh&n  and  Shahb&z 
Kh&n  ( vide  List  of  grandees,  lid  book,  Nos.  28  and  80),  and  several 
others.  But  they  staunchly  objected.  Qu^buddin  said,  “What  would 
the  kings  of  the  West,  as  the  Sult&n  of  Constantinople,  say,  if  he  heard  all 
this.  Our  faith  is  the  same,  whether  a man  hold,  high  or  broad  views.” 
His  Majesty  then  asked  him,  if  he  was  in  India  on  a secret  mission  from 
Constantinople,  as  he  shewed  so  much  opposition  ; or  if  he  wished  to  keep 
a small  place  warm  for  himself,  should  he  once  go  away  from  India,  and  be  a 
respectable  man  there : he  might  go  at  once.  Shahb&z  got  excited,  and 
took  a part  in  the  conversation  ; and  when  Bir  Bar — that  hellish  dog — 
made  a sneering  remark  at  our  religion,  Shahb&z  abused  him  roundly,  and 
said,  “ You  cursed  infidel,  do  you  talk  in  this  manner  ? It  would  not  take  me 
long  to  settle  you.”  It  got  quite  uncomfortable,  when  His  Majesty  said 
to  Shahb&z  in  particular,  and  to  the  others  in  general,  “ Would  that  a shoe- 
full  of  excrements  were  thrown  into  your  faces.” 


1 Badaoni  bewails  the  blindness  of 
Akbar,  Abulfazl,  &c.,  who  threw  away 


the  means  of  grace  of  the  Isl&m  (prayers, 
fasts). 
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[p.  276.] 

“ In  this  year  the  Tamghd  (inland  tolls)  and  the  Jazyah  (taxon  infidels), 
which  brought  in  several  krors  of  dams,  were  abolished,  and  edicts  to  this 
effect  were  sent  over  the  whole  empire.” 

In  the  same  year  a rebellion  broke  out  at  Jaunpur,  headed  by 
Muhammad  Ma^um  of  K&bul,  Muhammad  Ma^um  KMn,  Mu’izzul 
Mulk,  ’Arab  Bah&dur,  and  other  grandees.  They  objected  to  Akbar’s 
innovations  in  religious  matters,  in  as  far  as  these  innovations  led  to  a 
withdrawal  of  grants  of  rent-free  land.  The  rebels  had  consulted  Mulld 
Muhammad  of  Yazd  (vide  above,  pp.  175,  182),  who  was  QAzi-lquz&t 
at  Jaunpur  ; and  on  obtaining  his  opinion  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
rebellion  against  the  king  of  the  land  was  lawful,  they  seized  some 
tracts  of  land,  and  collected  a large  army.  The  course  which  this 
rebellion  took,  is  known  from  general  histories  ; vide  Elphinstone,  p.  511. 
Mulla  Muhammad  of  Yazd,  and  Mu’izzulmulk,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  were  called  by  the  emperor  to  Agrah,  and  drowned,  on  the 
road,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor,  in  the  Jamnah. 

In  the  same  year  the  principal  ,Ulam6s,  as  Makhdum  ul  mulk, 
Shaikh  Munawwar,  Mulla  ’Abdushshukur,  &c.,  were  sent  as  exiles  to 
distant  provinces. 

• [p.  278.] 

“ H4ji  Ibrahim  of  Sarhind  (vide  above,  p.  105)  brought  to  court  an  old, 
worm-eaten  MS.  in  queer  characters,  which,  as  he  pretended,  was  written 
by  Shaikh  Ibn  ’Arabi.  In  this  book,  it  was  said  that  the  Qdhib  i Zamanx 
was  to  have  many  wives,  and  that  he  would  shave  his  beard.  Some  of 
the  characteristics  mentioned  in  the  book  as  belonging  to  him,  were  found 
to  agree  with  the  usages  of  His  Majesty.  He  also  brought  a fabricated 
tradition  that  the  son  of  a (jahdbl  (one  who  knew  Muhammad)  had  once 
come  before  the  prophet  with  his  beard  cut  off,  when  the  prophet  had  said 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise  looked  like  that  young  man.  But  as  the 
Hiji  during  discussions,  behaved  impudently  towards  Abulfazl,  Hakim 
Abulfath,  and  Sh&h  Fathullah,  he  was  sent  to  Rantanbhur,  where  he 
died  in  994. 

Farmkns  were  also  sent  to  the  leading  Shaikhs  and  ’Ularn&s  of  the 
various  districts  to  come  to  Court,  as  His  Majesty  wished  personally  to 
enquire  into  their  grants  (vide  Hd  book,  Ain  19)  and  their  manner  of 
living.  When  they  came,  the  emperor  examined  them  singly,  giving 


1 QdAib  i Zamdn , or  4 Man  of  the  Period,’  is  a title  frequently  given  to  Ln4m  Mahdi. 
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them  private  interviews,  and  assigned  to  them  some  lands,  as  he  thought 
fit.  But  when  he  got  hold  of  one  who  had  disciples,  or  held  spiritual 
soirees,  or  practised  similar  tricks,  he  confined  them  in  forts,  or  exiled  them 
to  Bengal  or  Bhakkar.  This  practice  become  quite  common.*  * * The  poor 
Shaikhs  who  were,  moreover,  left  to  the  mercies  of  Hindu  Financial  Secre- 
taries, forgot  in  exile  their  spiritual  soirees,  and  had  no  other  place  where 
to  live,  except  mouseholes.” 

[p.  288.] 

“ In  this  year  (988)  low  and  mean  fellows,  who  pretended  to  be  learned, 
but  were  in  reality  fools,  collected  evidences  that  His  Majesty  was  the 
Qahtb  i Zamdn,  who  would  remove  all  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
seventy-two  sects  of  the  Islfim.  Sharif  of  Xmul  brought  proofs  from  the 
writings  of  Mahmud  of  Basakhw&n  ( vide  above,  p.  177),  who  had  said  that, 
in  990,  a man  would  rise  up  who  would  do  away  with  all  that  was  wrong*  * .* 
And  Khw&jah  Maulfinfi  of  Shir&z,  the  heretic  of  Jafrd&n,  came  with  a 
pamphlet  by  some  of  the  Sharifs  of  Makkah,  in  which  a tradition  was 
quoted  that  the  earth  would  exist  for  7,000  years,  and  as  that  time  was 
now  over,  the  promised  appearance  of  Im&m  Mahdi  would  immediately 
take  place.  The  Maul&nfi  also  brought  a pamphlet  written  by  himself  on 
the  subject.  The  Shfahs  mentioned  similar  nonsense  connected  with  ’All, 
and  some  quoted  the  following  Rubfi’i,  which  is  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  N&jir  i Khusrau,9  or,  according  to  some,  by  another  poet : — 

In  989,  according  to  the  decree  of  fate, 

The  stars  from  all  sides  shall  meet  together. 

In  the  year  of  Leo,  the  month  of  Leo,  and  on  the  day  of  Leo, 

The  Lion  of  God  will  stand  forth  from  behind  the  veil. 

All  this  made  His  Majesty  the  more  inclined  to  claim  the  dignity  of 
a prophet,  perhaps  I should  say,  the  dignity  of  something  else.”* 

O 291.] 

“ At  one  of  the  meetings,  the  emperor  asked  those  who  were  present,  to 
mention  each  the  name  of  man  who  could  be  considered  the  wisest  man 
of  the  age  ; but  they  should  not  mention  kings,  as  they  formed  an  exception* 
Each  then  mentioned  that  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence.  Thus  H^kim 
Hum&m  ( vide  above,  p.  175)  mentioned  himself,  and  Shaikh  Abulfazl  his 
own  father. 


1 The  text  here  does  not  give  a clear 
meaning. 

9 A Persian  poet  of  the  fifth  centuiy  of 
the  Hijrah.  As  he  was  a free-thinker 
and  Shi  ah,  his  poems  were  much  read  at 


the  time  of  Akbar.  The  Farhang  i 
Jahdngtrt  Ls  full  of  verses  from  the  works 
of  this  ancient  poet. 

•God. 
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During  this  time,  the  four  degrees  of  faith  in  His  Majesty  were  defined. 
The  four  degrees  consisted  in  readiness  to  sacrifice  to  the  Emperor  property, 
life,  honor,  and  religion.  Whoever  had  sacrificed  these  four  things, 
possessed  four  degrees  ; and  whoever  had  sacrificed  one  of  these  four, 
possessed  one  degree. 

All  the  courtiers  now  put  their  names  down  as  faithful  disciples  of  the 
throne.1  * 

O 299.] 

“ At  this  time  (end  of  989),  Has  Majesty  sent  Shaikh  Jam&l  Bakhty&r 
to  bring  Shaikh  Qutbuddin  of  Jalesar  who,  though  a wicked  man,  pretended 
to  be  1 attracted  by  God.1  When  Qutbuddin  came,  the  emperor  brought  him 
to  a conference  with  some  Christian  priests,  and  rationalists,  and  Borne  other 
great  authorities  of  the  age.  After  a discussion,  the  Shaikh  exclaimed, 

‘ Let  us  make  a great  fire,  and  in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty  I shall  pass 
through  it.  And  if  any  one  else  gets  safely  through,  he  proves  by  it  the 
truth  of  his  religion.”  The  fire  was  made.  The  Shaikh  pulled  one  of 
the  Christian  priests  by  the  coat,  and  said  to  him,  “ Come  on,  in  the  name 
of  God !”  But  none  of  the  priests  had  the  courage  to  go. 

Soon  after  the  Shaikh  was  sent  into  exile  to  Bhakkar,  together  with 
other  faqirs,  as  His  Majesty  was  jealous  of  his  triumph. 

A large  number  of  Shaikhs  and  Faqirs  were  also  sent  to  other  places 
mostly  to  Qandahdr,  where  they  were  exchanged  for  horses.  About  the 
same  time,  the  emperor  captured  a sect  consisting  of  Shaikhs  and  disciples, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  Ilahis.  They  professed  all  sorts  of  nonsense, 
and  practised  deceits.  His  Majesty  asked  them  whether  they  repented 
of  their  vanities.  They  replied,  “ Repentance  is  our  Maid.”  And  so  they 
had  invented  similar  names  for  the  laws  and  religious  commands  of  the 
Tatem,  and  for  the  fast.  At  the  command  of  His  Majesty,  they  were  sent 
to  Bhakkar  and  Qandah&r,  and  were  given  to  merchants  in  exchange  for 
Turkish  colts.” 

O 301.] 

“ His  Majesty  was  now  (990)  convinced  that  the  Millennium  of  the 
Ifikunitic  dispensation  was  drawing  near.  No  obstacle,  therefore,  remained 
to  promulgating  the  designs  which  he  had  planned  in  secret.  The  Shaikhs 
and  ’Ulamis  who,  on  account  of  their  obstinacy  and  pride,  had  to  be  entirely 
discarded,  were  gone,  and  His  Majesty  was  free  to  disprove  the  orders  and 
principles  of  the  Isl&m,  and  to  ruin  the  faith  of  the  nation  by  making 
new  and  absurd  regulations.  The  first  order  which  was  passed  was,  that 
the  coinage  should  shew  the  era  of  the  Millennium,  and  that  a history  of 
the  one  thousand  years  should  be  written,  but  commencing  from  the  death 
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of  the  prophet.  Other  extraordinary  innovations  were  devised  as  political 
expedients,  and  such  orders  were  given  that  one’s  senses  got  quite  perplexed. 
Thus  the  sijdah}  or  prostration,  was  ordered  to  be  performed  as  being 
proper  for  kings  ; but  instead  of  sijdah , the  word  zaminbos  was  used.  Wine  also 
was  allowed,  if  used  for  strengthening  the  body,  as  recommended  by  doc- 
tors ; but  no  mischief  or  impropriety  was  to  result  from  the  use  of  it,  and  strict 
punishments  were  laid  down  for  drunkenness,  or  gatherings,  and  uproars. 
For  the  sake  of  keeping  everything  within  proper  limits,  His  Majesty 
established  a wine-shop  near  the  palace,  and  put  the  wife  of  the  porter  in 
charge  of  it,  as  she  belonged  to  the  caste  of  wine-sellers.  The  price  of 
wine  was  fixed  by  regulations,  and  any  sick  persons  could  obtain  wine  on 
sending  his  own  name  and  the  names  of  his  father  and  grandfather  to  the 
clerk  of  the  shop.  Of  course,  people  sent  in  fictitious  names,  and  got 
supplies  of  wine ; for  who  could  strictly  enquire  into  such  a matter  ? It 
was  in  fact  nothing  else  but  licensing  a shop  for  drunkards.  Some  people 
even  said  that  pork  formed  a component  part  of  this  wine ! Notwith- 
standing all  restrictions,  much  mischief  was  done,  and  though  a large 

iber  of  people  were  daily  punished,  there  was  no  sufficient  check. 

Similarly,  according  to  the  proverb,1  * Upset,  but  don’t  spill,’  the  pro- 
tes  of  the  realm  (who  had  collected  at  the  capital,  and  could  scarcely  be 
ted,  so  large  was  their  number),  had  a separate  quarter  of  the  town 
pied  to  them,  which  was  called  Shmfdnpurah , or  Devilsville.  A D&rogah 
a clerk  also  were  appointed  for  it,  who  registered  the  names  of  such  as 
; to  prostitutes,  or  wanted  to  take  some  of  them  to  their  houses.  People 
it  indulge  in  such  connexions,  provided  the  toll  collectors  knew  of  it. 
without  permission,  no  one  was  allowed  to  take  dancing  girls  to  his 
e.  If  any  wellknown  courtier  wanted  to  have  a virgin,  they  should 
apply  to  His  Majesty,  and  get  his  permission.  In  the  same  way,  boys 
prostituted  themselves,  and  drunkenness  and  ignorance  soon  led  to  blood- 
shed. Though  in  some  cases  capital  punishment  was  inflicted,  certain 
privileged  courtiers  walked  about  proudly  and  insolently  doing  what  they 
• liked. 

His  Majesty  himself  called  some  of  the  principal  prostitutes  and  asked 
them  who  had  deprived  them  of  their  virginity.  After  hearing  their  replies, 
some  of  the  principal  and  most  renowned  grandees  were  punished  or  censured, 
or  confined  for  a long  time  in  fortresses.  Among  them,  His  Majesty  came 
across  one  whose  name  was  E&jah  Bir  Bar,  a member  of  the  Divine  Faith, 


1 Raj  dar  o mariz , which  is  impossible. 
Akbar’s  order  was  well  meant ; but  ac- 
cording to  Badaoni,  his  Act  of  Segregation 
was  unpractical.  The  passage  is  re- 


markable, as  it  shews  the  open  profligacy 
among  the  Grandees,  which  annoyed 
Akbar  very  much.  For  another  instance, 
vide  Bad.  II,  p.  20, 
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who  had  gone  beyond  the  four  degrees,  and  acquired  the  four  cardinal 
virtues.1 * * * * *  At  that  time  he  happened  to  live  in  his  jagir  in  the  Parganah 
of  Karah ; and  when  he  heard  of  the  affair,  he  applied  for  permission  to 
turn  Jogi ; but  His  Majesty  ordered  him.  to  come  to  Court,  assuring  him 
that  he  need  not  be  afraid. 

Beef  was  interdicted,  and  to  touch  beef  was  considered  defiling.  The  rea- 
son of  this  was  that,  from  his  youth,  His  Majesty  had  been  in  company  with 
Hindu  libertines,  and  had  thus  learnt  to  look  upon  a cow — which  in  their 
opinion  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  world  still  exists — as  something  holy.  / 
Besides,  the  Emperor  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  numerous  Hindu 
princesses  of  the  Harem,  who  had  gained  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  him, 
as  to  make  him  forswear  beef,  garlic,  onions,  and  the  wearing  of  a beard,* 
which  things  His  Majesty  still  avoids.  He  had  also  introduced,  though  modified  j 
by  his  peculiar  views,  Hindu  customs  and  heresies  into  the  court  assemblies^  j 
and  introduces  them  still,  in  order  to  please  and  win  the  Hindus  and  their  j 
castes  ; he  abstained  from  everything  which  they  think  repugnant  to  their  i 
nature,  and  looked  upon  shaving  the  beard  as  the  highest  sign  of  friendship^ 
and  affection  for  him.  Hence  this  custom  has  become  very  general.  Pan*1 
dering  pimps  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  beard  takes  its  nourish^ 
ment  from  the  testicles ; for  no  eunuch  had  a beard ; and  one  could  not 
exactly  see  of  what  merit  or  importance  it  was  to  cultivate  a beard.  More- 
over, former  ascetics  had  looked  upon  carelessness  in  letting  the  beard 
grow,  as  one  way  of  mortifying  one’s  flesh,  because  such  carelessness  expos- 
ed them  to  the  reproach  of  the  world  ; and  as,  at  present,  the  silly  lawyers 
of  the  Isl&m  looked  upon  .cutting  down  the  beard  as  reproachful,  it  was 
clear  that  shaving  was  now  a way  of  mortifying  the  flesh,  and  therefore 
praiseworthy,  but  not  letting  the  beard  grow.  (But  if  any  one  considers 
this  argument  calmly,  he  will  soon  detect  the  fallacy.)  Lying,  cheating 
Muftis  also  quoted  an  unknown  tradition,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  ‘ some 
Q4zis’  of  Persia  had  shaved  their  beards.  But  the  words  kama  yafalu 
ba'zulquzdti  (as  some  Qdzis  have  done),  which  occur  in  this  tradition, 
are  based  upon  a corrupt  reading,  and  should  be  kama  yafalu  ba'zuVuzdt 
(as  some  wicked  men  have  done).  * * * * 

The  ringing  of  bells  as  in  use  with  the  Christians,  and  the  showing  of 
the  figure  of  the  cross,  and8. ........  and  other  childish  playthings  of  theirs, 

were  daily  in  practice.  The  words  Kufr  shdP  shud , or  ‘heresy  became  com- 


1 Fazdil  i arbaah , or  the  four  virtues 

viz.,  hilcmat  wisdom  ; shujd'at  courage  ; 

* iffat  chastity  ; 'addlat  justice.  Books 

on  Akhldq  divide  eacn  into  several 

kinds.  Compare  the  above  with  the  car- 

dinal virtues  of  the  ancient  justice,  pru- 

25 


dence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

9 ‘The  last  three  things  are  incon- 
venient in  kissing.’ 

• The  text  has  o balbaldn  .(?)  kih 
khushgdh  i ishdnast , which  I do  not 
understand. 
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mon’,  express  the  TarUch  (985).  Ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  these  doings,  matters  had  gone  so  far  that  wretches  like  Mirz&  Jan!, 
chief  of  Tattah,  and  other  apostates,  wrote  their  confessions  on  paper  as 
follows  : — 4 I,  such  a one,  son  of  such  a one,  have  willingly  and  cheerfully 
renounced  and  rejected  the  Isl&m  in  all  its  phases,  whether  low  or  high, 
as  I have  witnessed  it  in  my  ancestors,  and  have  joined  the  Divine  Faith  of 
Sh&h  Akbar,  and  declare  myself  willing  to  sacrifice  to  him  my  property  and 
life,  my  honor  and  religion.* *  And  these  papers — there  could  be  no  more  effec- 
tive letters  of  damnation— were  handed  over  to  the  Mujtakid  (Abulfazl)  of 
the  new  Creed,  and  were  considered  a source  of  confidence  or  promotion. 
The  Heavens  might  have  parted  asunder,  and  earth  might  have  opened  her 
abyss,  and  the  mountains  have  crumbled  to  dust ! 

In  opposition  to  the  Isl&m,  pigs  and  dogs  were  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  unclean.  A large  number  of  these  animals  was  kept  in  the  Harem,  and 
in  the  vaults  of  the  castle,  and  to  inspect  them  daily,  was  considered  a re- 
ligious exercise.  The  Hindus,  who  believe  in  incarnations,  said  that  the 
boar  belonged  to  the  ten  forms  which  God  Almighty  had  once  assumed. 

4 God  is  indeed  Almighty — but  not  what  they  say.’ 

The  saying  of  some  wise  men  that  a dog  had  ten  virtues,  and  that  a 
man,  if  he  possess  one  of  them,  was  a saint,  was  also  quoted  as  a proof. 
Certain  courtiers  and  friends  of  His  Majesty,  who  were  known  for  their 
excellence  in  every  department,  and  proverbial  as  court  poets, 1 used  to 
put  dogs  on  a tablecloth  and  feed  them,  whilst  other  heretical  poets,  Per- 
sians and  Hindustanis,  followed  this  example,  even  taking  the  tongues  of 
dogs  into  their  own  mouths,  and  then  boasting  of  it. 

Tell  the  Mir  that  thou  hast,  within  thy  skin,  a dog  and  a carcass.® 

A dog  runs  about  in  front  of  the  house  ; don’t  make  him  a messmate. 

The  ceremonial  ablution  after  emission  of  semen 3 was  no  longer  con- 
sidered binding,  and  people  quoted  as  proof  that  the  essence  of  man  was  the 
sperma  genitale , which  was  the  origin  of  good  and  bad  men.  It  was  absurd 
that  voiding  urine  and  excrements  should  not  require  ceremonial  ablutions, 
whilst  the  emission  of  so  tender  a fluid  should  necessitate  ablution  ; it 
would  be  far  better,  if  people  would  first  bathe,  and  then  have  connexion. 

Further,  it  was  absurd  to  prepare  a feast  in  honour  of  a dead  person  ; 
for  the  corpse  was  mere  matter,  and  could  derive  no  pleasure  from  the  feast. 
People  should  therefore  make  a grand  feast  on  their  birth-days.4  Such  feasts 
were  called  Ash  % haydt , food  of  life.5 

The  flesh  of  the  wild  boar  and  the  tiger  was  also  permitted,  because  the 


1 Faizl.  \ required  after  and  ihtildm, 

* I.  e.,  that  you  are  a dog.  I 4 For  the  poor. 

• According  to  the  law,  bathing  is  | * Provisions  for  the  life  to  come. 
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courage  which  these  two  animals  possess,  would  be  transferred  to  any  one 
who  fed  on  such  meat. 

It  was  also  forbidden  to  marry  one’s  cousins  or  near  relations,  because 
such  marriages  are  destructive  of  mutual  love.  Boys  were  not  to  marry 
before  the  age  of  16,  nor  girls  before  14,  because  the  offspring  of  early 
marriages  was  weakly.  The  wearing  of  ornaments  and  silk  dresses  at  the 
time  of  prayer  was  made  obligatory.1  * * * * 

The  prayers  of  the  Islim,  the  fast,  nay  even  the  pilgrimage,  were 
henceforth  forbidden.  Some  bastards,  as  the  son  of  Mulla  MuMrik,  a 
worthy  disciple  of  Shaikh  Abulfazl,  wrote  treatises,  in  order  to  revile  and 
ridicule  our  religious  practices,  of  course  with  proofs.  His  Majesty  liked  such 
productions,  and  promoted  the  authors. 

The  era  of  the  Hijrah  was  now  abolished,  and  a new  era  was  intro- 
duced, of  which  the  first  year  was  the  year  of  the  emperor’s  accession  (963). 
The  months  had  the  same  names  as  at  the  time  of  the  old  Persian  kings, 
and  as  given  in  the  Niqdbu^qibydn . * Fourteen  festivals  also  were  introduced 
corresponding  to  the  feasts  of  the  Zoroastrians  ; but  the  feasts  of  the  Mu- 
salmins  and  their  glory  were  trodden  down,  the  Friday  prayer  alone  being 
retained,  because  some  old,  decrepit,  silly  people*  used  to  go  to  it.  The 
new  era  was  called  Tdrikh  i Ildhi , or  * Divine  Era.*  On  copper  coins  and  gold 
muhurs,  the  era  of  the  Millenium4  was  used,  as  indicating  that  the  end  of  the 
religion  of  Muhammad,  which  was  to  last  one  thousand  years,  was  drawing 
near.  Reading  and  learning  Arabic  was  looked  upon  as  a crime  ; and 
Muhammedan  law,  the  exegesis  of  the  Qoran,  and  the  Tradition,  as  also 
those  who  studied  them,  were  considered  bad  and  deserving  of  disapproval. 
Astronomy,  philosophy,  medicine,  mathematics,  poetry,  history,  and  novels, 
were  cultivated  and  thought  necessary.  Even  the  letters  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Arabic  language,  as  the  ^ and  £,  were  avoided. 

Thus  for  aUijap  'Abdullah,  people  wrote  Abdullah  ; and  for  <^^1 

Aiadi,  Ahadi , Sfc.  All  this  pleased  His  Majesty.  Two  verses  from 

the  8hahn4mah,  which  Firdausi  gives  as  part  of  a story,  were  fre- 
quently quoted  at  court — 

From  eating  the  flesh  of  camels  and  lizards 
The  Arabs  have  made  such  progress, 


' 1 The  Muhammadan  law  enjoins  Mus- 
lims to  go  to  the  Mosques  simply  dressed. 
SQk  is  forbidden.  Muhammadans  dis- 
approve of  our  * Sunday  dresses'  and 
pewage. 

a Vide  p.  41,  note  2. 


• The  text  has  an  unintelligible 
sentence. 

4 That  is,  the  word  alf  (one  thousand) 
was  put  on  the  coins.  From  this  passage 
it  would  appear  that  coins  with  alf  on  it 
(tf/tfc’Marsaen, p.599) were  struck  about99I 
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That  they  now  wish  to  get  hold  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 

Fie  upon  Fate  ! Fie  upon  Fate  ! 

Similarly  other  verses  were  eagerly  seized,  if  they  conveyed  a calumny, 

as  the  verses  from  the ,A  in  which  the  falling  out  of  the  teeth  of  our 

prophet  is  alluded  to. 

In  the  same  manner,  every  doctrine  and  command  of  the  Isl&m,  whether 
special  or  general,  as  the  prophetship,  the  harmony  of  the  Islam  with 
reason,  the  doctrines  of  Buy  at,  Taklif \ and  Takwinf  the  details  of  the  day 
of  resurrection  and  judgment, — all  were  doubted  and  ridiculed.  And  if 
any  one  did  object  to  this  mode  of  arguing,  his  answer  was  not  accepted. 
But  it  is  well  known  how  little  chance  a man  has  who  cites  proofs  against 
one  who  will  reject  them,  especially  when  his  opponent  has  the  power  of  life 
and  death  in  his  hands  ; for  equality  in  condition  is  a sine  qud  non  in  arguing. 

A man  who  will  not  listen,  if  you  bring  the  Qor&n  and  the  Tradition, 

Can  only  be  replied  to  by  not  replying  to  him. 

Many  a family  was  ruined  by  these  discussions.  But  perhaps  ‘ dis- 
cussions’ is  not  the  correct  name  ; we  should  call  them  meetings  for  arro- 
gance and  defamation.  People  who  sold  their  religion,  were  busy  to  collect 
all  kinds  of  exploded  errors,  and  brought  them  to  His  Majesty,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  presents.  Thus  La^if  Khw&jah,  who  came  from  a noble  family 
in  Turkist&n,  made  a frivolous  remark  on  a passage  in  Tirmizi’s  Shamail*  and 
asked  how  in  all  the  world  the  neck  of  the  prophet  could  be  compared  to  the 
neck  of  an  idol . Other  remarks  were  passed  on  the  straying  camel.1 * * 4  Some 
again  expressed  their  astonishment,  that  the  prophet,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  plundered  the  caravans  of  Quraish  ; that  he  had  fourteen  wives ; 
that  any  married  woman  was  no  longer  to  belong  to  her  husband,  if  the 
prophet  thought  her  agreeable,  &c.  * * * At  night,  when  there  were  social 


1 The  word  in  the  text  is  Sajardk  (P). 
In  an  engagement  Muhammad  lost  two 
of  his  teeth. 

* Buy  at,  or  diddr  i Ildhi  dar  jannat , 
the  actual  seeing  of  God  in  Paradise,  is 
a doctrine  in  high  favour  with  the  Sun- 
nis. The  Shi’ahs  say,  there  will  be  no 
actual  seeing. 

Taklif.  A man  is  called  mukallaf  bil- 
shar\  bound  by  the  law,  first,  if  he  be- 
long to  the  Islam  ; secondly , if  he  have 
*aqt  or  a sound  mind  ; thirdly , if  he  have 
reached  buhigh,  i.  e.y  if  he  be  of  age. 

TakvAn  means  existence  between  two 
non-existences  (’ adamain ).  Thus  a pre- 
sent event  stands  between  a past  and  a 
future  non-existence.  This,  the  Islam 


says,  is  the  case  with  the  world,  which 
will  come  to  an  end.  But  Akbar  denied  it, 
as  he  did  not  believe  in  a day  of  judg- 
ment. 

• The  book  of  the  famous  Muhaddis 
(Collector  of  Traditions)  Tirmizi,  which 
contains  all  Traditions  regarding  the 
figure  and  looks  of  the  prophet.  The 
word  idol  is  expressive  of  great  beauty  ; 
but  the  courtiers  laughed  at  the  phrase 
as  unsuited  to  Muhammad,  who  had  abo- 
lished idols. 

4 This  refers  to  the  charge  of  adulterv 
brought  against  * Aishah,  Muhammad  s 
favorite  wife.  The  whole  story  will  be 
found  in  Sales  Qoran,  Sur.  24,  p.  288. 
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assemblies,  His  Majesty  told  forty  courtiers  to  sit  down  as  ‘ Tho  Forty,1  and 
every  one  might  say  or  ask  what  he  liked.  If  then  any  one  brought  up  a 
question  connected  with  law  or  religion,  they  said,  “ You  had  better  ask  the 
MuIMs  about  that,  as  we  only  settle  things  which  appeal  to  man’s  reason.” 
But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  relate  the  blasphemous  remarks  which  they 
made  about  the  (jahdbah , when  historical  books  happened  to  be  read  out, 
especially  such  as  contained  the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Khali  fahs,  and  the 
quarrel  about  Fadak,  the  war  of^JifFm,*  &c., — would  that  I were  deaf  ! The 
Shi’ahs,  of  course,  gained  the  day,  and  the  Sunnis  were  defeated ; the  good  were 
in  fear,  and  the  wicked  were  secure.  Every  day  a new  order  was  given,  and 
a new  aspersion  or  a new  doubt  came  up;  and  His  Majesty  saw  in  the 
discomfiture  of  one  party  a proof  for  his  own  infallibility,  entirely  forgetful 
of  the  proverb,  1 Who  slanders  others,  slanders  himself.’*  * * The  ignorant 
vulgar  had  nothing  on  their  tongues  but  ‘ Alldhu  Akbar\  and  they  looked 
upon  repeating  this  phrase,  which  created  so  much  commotion,  as  a daily 
religious  exercise.  Mull&  Sheri,  at  this  time,  composed  a qifah  of  ten  verses, 
in  which  the  following  occur : — 

It  is  madness  to  believe  with  the  fool  that  love  towards  our  prophet 

Will  ever  vanish  from  the  earth. 

I smile,  if  I think  that  the  following  verse,  in  all  its  silliness, 

Will  be  repeated  at  the  feast  of  the  rich,  and  as  a prayer  by  the  poor  : 

* This  year  the  emperor  has  claimed  prophetship, 

Next  year,  if  God  will,  he  will  be  God.’ 

At  the  new  year’s  day  feasts,  His  Majesty  forced  many  of  the  ’Ulamds 
and  the  pious,  nay  even  the  Q&zis  and  the  Mufti  of  the  realm,  to  drink 
wine.*  * * And  afterwards  the  Mujtahids  of  the  Divine  Faith,  especially 
Faizi,  called  out,  “ Here  is  a bumper  -to  the  confusion  of  the  lawyers  !” 
On  the  last  day  of  this  feast,  .when  the  sun  enters  the  nineteenth  degree  of 
Aries  (a  day  called  Sharafu-hharaf  and  considered  particularly  holy  by 
His  Majesty),  the  grandees  were  promoted,  or  received  new  jagirs,  or  horses, 


1 The  Chihil  tandn , or  40  Abddls. 
After  the  death  of  Muhammad,  the  last 
of  the  long  series  of  prophets,  the  earth 
complained  to  God,  that  henceforth  she 
would  no  longer  be  honored  by  prophets 
walking  on  her  surface.  God  promised 
her,  that  there  should  always  be  on  earth 
forty  (according  to  some,  seventy-two) 
holy  men,  Abaals,  for  whose  sake  He 
would  let  the  earth  remain.  The  chief  of 
the  Forty  is  called  Ghaus. 

* Fadak  is  a village  not  far  from 


Makkah,  which  Fatimah  claimed  as  her 
own  ; but  Abu  Bakr  would  not  let  her 
have  it.  Qijftn  is  a place  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, where  a battle  took  place  between 
*Alf  and  Mu’&wiyah. 

Both  affairs  form,  even  now-a-days, 
subjects  of  quarrel  between  Sunnis  and 
Shi  ahs.  Hence  the  author  of  the  Dabi- 
s tan  has  also  made  use  of  them  in  his 
Dialogues.  The  reader  will  find  more 
particulars  in  the  notes  to  the  English 
translation  of  the  Dabistan. 
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or  drosses  of  honor,  according  to  the  rules  of  hospitality,  or  in  proportion  of 
the  tribute  they  had  brought.” 

In  this  year  Gulbadan  Begum  [Akbar’s  aunt]  and  Salimah 
Sultan  Begum  returned  from  a pilgrimage  to  Makkah.  Soon  after 
Shall  Abu  Turab  also,  and  I’timad  Klidn  of  Gujrat,  returned  from  the 
pilgrimage,  and  brought  an  immense  stone  with  them,  which  had  to 
be  transported  on  an  elephant.  The  stone  contained,  according  to  Abu 
Turab,  an  impression  of  the  foot  of  the  prophet.  Akbar — though  it  is 
difficult  to  guess  the  motive — went  four  kos  to  meet  it,  and  the  grandees 
were  ordered  to  carry  the  stone  themselves  by  turns,  and  thus  it  was 
brought  to  town. 

[p.  312.] 

“ In  this  year,  Shaikh  Mubarik  of  Nagor  said  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  to  Bir  Bar,  “Just  as  there  are  interpolations  in  your  holy  books, 
so  there  are  many  in  ours  (Quran) ; lienee  it  is  impossible  to  trust  either.” 

Some  shameless  and  ill-starred  wretches  also  asked  His  Majesty,  why 
at  the  approaching  close  of  the  Millennium,  he  did  not  make  use  of  the  sword, 
‘ the  most  convincing  proof,’  as  >Shah  Ism&’il  of  Persia  had  done.  But  His 
Majesty,  at  last,  was  convinced  that  confidence  in  him  as  a leader  was  a 
matter  of  time  and  good  counsel,  and  did  not  require  the  sword.  And 
indeed,  if  His  Majesty,  in  setting  up  his  claims,  and  making  his  innovations, 
had  spent  a little  money,  he  would  have  easily  got  most  of  the  courtiers, 
and  much  more  the  vulgar,  into  liis  devilish  nets. 

The  following  Iiuba’i  of  Nfiqir  i Kliusrau  was  often  quoted  at  court  — 

I see  in  992  two  conjunctions, 

I see  the  sign  of  Malidi  and  that  of  Antichrist : 

Either  politics  must  change  or  religion. 

I clearly  see  the  hidden  secret. 

At  a council  meeting  for  renovating  the  religion  of  the  empire,  f&jah 
Bhagawan  said,  “ I would  willingly  believe  that  Hindus  and  Musalm&ns 
have  each  a bad  religion  ; but  only  tell  us  where  the  new  sect  is,  and  what 
opinion  they  hold,  so  that  I may  believe.”  His  Majesty  reflected  a little, 
and  ceased  to  urge  the  Kajah.  But  the  alteration  of  the  orders  of  our 
glorious  faith  was  continued.  The  Tdrikh  was  found  in  the  words  Ihdas  i 
bid' at,  the  innovation  of  lioresy  (990). 

During  those  days  also  the  public  prayers  and  the  az&n,  which  was 
chanted  five  times  a day  for  assembly  to  prayer  in  the  statehall,  were 
abolished.  Names  like  Ahmad , Muhammad,  Mustafa,  &c.,  became  offensive 
to  His  Majesty,  who  thereby  wished  to  please  the  infidels  outside,  and 
the  princesses  inside,  the  Harem,  till,  after  some  time,  those  courtiers 
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who  had  such  names,  changed  them;  and  names  as  YAr  Muhammad, 
Muhammad  Khan , were  altered  to  Rahmat.  To  call  such  ill-starred  wretches 
by  the  name  of  our  blessed  prophet  would  .indeed  be  wrong,  and  there  was 
not  only  room  for  improvement  by  altering  their  names,  but  it  was  even 
necessary  to  change  them,  according  to  the  proverb,  1 It  is  wrong  to  put 
fine  jewels  on  the  neck  of  a pig.’ 

And  this  destructive  fire  broke  all  out  in  Agrah,  burnt  down  great  and 
small  families,  and  did  not  even  spare  their  family  tombs — May  God  forsake 
these  wretches !” 

|>  315.] 

“ In  RabfussAni  990,  Mir  Fathullah  came  from  the  Dak’hin  (tide  above 
p.  33).*  * * * Ajs  he  had  been  an  immediate  pupil  of  Mir  Ghi&suddin 
Mansur  of  Shirks,  who  had  not  been  overstrict  in  religious  matters,  His 
Majesty  thought  that  Fathullah  would  only  be  too  glad  to  enter  into 
his  religious  scheme.  But  Fathullah  was  such  a stanch  Shi’ ah,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  a worldly  office-hunter,  and  such  a worshipper  of  mammon 
and  of  the  nobility,  that  he  would  not  give  up  a jot  of  the  tittles  of  bigoted 
Shi’ism.  Even  in  the  statehall  he  said,  with  the  greatest  composure,  his 
Shi’ah  prayers — a thing  which  no  one  else  would  have  dared  to  do.  His 
Majesty,  therefore,  put  him  among  the  class  of  the  bigots  ; but  he  connived 
at  his  practices,  because  he  thought  it  desirable  to  encourage  a man  of  such 
attainments  and  practical  knowledge.  Once  the  emperor,  in  Fathullah’s 
presence,1  said  to  Bir  Bar,  “ I really  wonder  how  any  one  in  his  senses  can 
believe  that  a man,  whose  body  has  a certain  weight,  could,  in  the  space  of 
a moment,  leave  his  bed,  go  up  to  heaven,  there  have  90,000  conversations 
with  God,  and  yet  on  his  return  find  his  bed  still  warm  ?”  So  also  was  the 
splitting  of  the  moon  ridiculed.  “ Why,”  said  His  Majesty,  lifting  up 
one  foot,  * ‘ it  is  really  impossible  for  me  to  lift  up  the  other  foot! 
What  silly  stories  men  will  believe.”  And  that  wretch  (Bir  Bar)  and  some 
other  wretches — whose  names  be  forgotten — said,  “ Yea,  we  believe  ! Yea, 
we  trust !”  This  great  foot-experiment  was  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
But  Fathullah — His  Majesty  had  been  every  moment  looking  at  him,  because 
he  wanted  him  to  say  something ; for  he  was  a new-comer — looked  straight 
before  himself,  and  did  not  utter  a syllable,  though  he  was  all  ear.” 

Here  Bad&oni  mentions  the  translations  from  Sanscrit  into  Persian 
which  have  been  alluded  to  above,  p.  104.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  the  translations  were  made  from  Sanscrit,  or  from  Hindi  trans- 


1 As  Fathullah  was  a good  mechanic, 
Akbar  thought  that  by  referring  to  the 
weight  of  a man,  and  the  following 


experiment  with  his  foot,  he  would  induce 
Fathullah,  to  make  a remark  on  the 
prophet’s  ascension  (mi  raj). 
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lations,  or  from  both.  B addon  1 clearly  states  that  for  some  translations,  as 
as  the  At’harban,  Hindus  were  used  as  interpreters.  For  other  works  as 
the  Mahabharat,  there  may  have  been  Hindi  translations  or  extracts, 
because  Akbar  himself  ( vide  p.  105,  note  1)  translated  passages  to  Naqib 
Khan.  Abulfazl  also  states  that  he  was  assisted  by  Pandits  when  writing 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Ain.  Compare  Sir  H.  Elliott’s  Index  to  the 
Historians  of  India,  p.  259. 

[p.  321.] 

“ In  these  days  (991)  new  orders  were  given.  The  killing  of  animals 
on  certain  days  was  forbidden,  as  on  Sundays,  because  this  day  is  sacred 
to  the  Sun ; during  the  first  eighteen  days  of  the  month  of  Farwardin  ; 
the  whole  month  of  AMn  (the  month  in  which  His  Majesty  was  bora) ; 
and  on  several  other  days,  to  please  the  Hindus.  This  order  was  extended 
over  the  whole  realm,  and  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  every  one 
who  acted  against  the  command.  Many  a family  was  ruined.  During  the 
time  of  these  fasts,  His  Majesty  abstained  altogether  from  meat,  as  a 
religious  penance,  gradually  extending  the  several  fasts  during  a year  over 
six  months  and  even  more,  with  the  view  of  eventually  discontinuing  the  use 
of  meat  altogether. 

A second  order  was  given  that  the  Sun  should  be  worshipped  four  times 
a day,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  at  noon  and  midnight.  His 
Majesty  had  also  one  thousand  and  one  Sanscrit  names  of  the  Sun  collected, 
and  read  them  daily,  devoutly  turning  towards  the  sun  ; he  then  used  to  get 
hold  of  both  ears,  and  turning  himself  quickly  round  about,  used  to  strike 
the  lower  ends  of  the  ears  with  his  fists.  He  also  adopted  several  other 
practices  connected  with  sun-worship.  He  used  to  wear  the  Hindu  mark  on 
his  forehead,  and  ordered  the  band  to  play  at  midnight  and  at  break  of  day. 
Mosques  and  prayer-rooms  were  changed  into  store  rooms,  or  given  to 
Hindu  Chaukidars.  For  the  word  jama? at  (public  prayer),  His  Majesty 
used  the  term  jimd*  (copulation),  and  for  hayya1 2  ala , he  said  yalald  talald. 

The  cemetry  within  the  town  was  ordered  to  be  sequestered.” 

O 324.] 

“ In  the  same  year  (991),  His  Majesty  built  outside  the  town  two  places 
for  feeding  poor  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  one  of  them  being  called 
Khairpiirah , and  the  other  Dharmpurah . Some  of  Abulfazl*  s people  were 
put  in  charge  of  them.  They  spent  His  Majesty’s  money  in  feeding  the  poor. 
As  an  immense  number  of  Joy  is  also  flocked  to  this  establishment,  a third 


1 Hayya  ’ala,  for  ‘ hayya  ’ala-^al&h* 

[the  waqf  form  of  paldt],  * Come  quick 
to  the  prayer,*  is  a phrase  which  occurs 


in  the  Azd&.  Yalald  talald  is  a phrase 
used  by  drunkards  in  the  height  of  mirth. 
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place  was  built,  which  got  the  name  of  Jogipurah.  His  Majesty  also  called 
some  of  the  Jogis,  and  gave  them  at  night  private  interviews,  enquiring 
into  abstruse  truths  ; their  articles  of  faith  ; their  occupations  ; the  influence 
of  pensiveness ; their  several  practices  and  usages ; the  power  of  being 
absent  from  the  body;  or  into  alchemy,  physiognomy,  and  the  power 
of  omnipresence  of  the  soul.  His  Majesty  even  learned  alchemy,  and 
shewed  in  public  some  of  the  gold  made  by  him.  Once  a year  also  during 
a night  called  Sivrdtf  a great  meeting  was  held  of  all  Jogis  of  the  empire, 
when  the  emperor  ate  and -drank  with  the  principal  Jogis,  who  promised 
him  that  he  should  live  three  and  four  times  as  long  as  ordinary  men.  His 
Majesty  fully  believed  it,  and  connecting  their  promises  with  other  inferences 
he  had  drawn,  he  got  quite  convinced  of  it.  Fawning  court  doctors,  wisely 
enough,  found  proofs  for  the  longevity  of  the  emperor,  and  said  that  the 
cycle  of  the  moon,  during  which  the  lives  of  men  are  short,  was  drawing 
to  its  close,  and  that  the  cycle  of  Saturn*  was  at  hand,  with  which  a 
new  cycle  of  ages,  and  consequently  the  original  longevity  of  mankind, 
would  again  commence.  Thus  they  said,  it  was  mentioned  in  some  holy 
books  that  men  used  to  live  up  to  the  age  of  one  thousand  years,  whilst  in 
8&nscrit  books  the  ages  of  some  men  were  put  down  as  ten  thousand  years ; 
and  in  Thibet,  there  were  even  now  a class  of  Zdmahs,  or  Mongolian 
devotees,  and  recluses,  and  hermits,  that  live  two  hundred  years,  and 
more.  For  this  reason,  His  Majesty,  in  imitation  of  the  usages  of  these 
Idmahs,  limited  the  time  he  spent  in  the  Harem,  curtailed  his  food  and 
drink,  but  especially  abstained  from  meat.  He  also  shaved  the  hair  of  the 
crown  of  his  head,  and  let  the  hairs  at  the  sides  grow,  because  he  believed 
that  the  soul  of  perfect  beings,  at  the  time  of  death,  passes  out  by  the  crown 
(which  is  the  tenth  opening1 * * * * * * 8  of  the  human  body)  under  a noise  resembling 
thunder,  which  the  dying  man  may  look  upon  as  a proof  of  his  happiness 
and  salvation  from  sin,  and  as  a sign  that  his  soul,  by  metempsychosis, 
will  pass  into  the  body  of  some  grand  and  mighty  king. 

His  Majesty  gave  his  religious  system  the  name  of  Tauhid  i Ildh<}  or 
4 Divine  Monotheism.’ 


1 Zukaly  in  Persian  Kaiwdn,  Saturn. 
This  planet  is  looked  upon  as  the  fountain 
of  wisdom.  Nizami  says  satodd  6 safxnah 
bakaixdn  supurd , ‘ He  (Muhammad)  gave 

Saturn  the  power  of  writing.*  Anwdr 

Sukaili,  in  praise  of  some  physician, 

Zukal  akdgird  i u dar  nukhtahddni , 

* Saturn  in  wisdom  is  his  pupil/  Hence 

file  famous  astronomer  Abulqasim  has  the 
Utqab  (title)  of  Ghuldm  i Zuhal . Besides, 

there  are  several  cycles  of  years,  over 

which  each  of  the  seven  planets  reigns. 

26 


The  first  cycle  was  that  of  Saturn,  during 
which  the  ages  of  men  were  long.  The 
last  cycle  is  that  of  the  moon,  during 
which  people  do  not  attain  a very  old 
age.  It  existed  already  at  the  time  of 
H4fiz,  who  says,  Tn  chin  shorest  Jcih  dar 
daur  i qamar  mtbtntm , ‘What  misfortune 
is  this  which  we  witness  in  the  cycle  of 
the  moon/ 

9 Vide  my  text  edition,  Fourth  book, 
p.  8, 1.  9. 
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He  also  called,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Jogis,  a number  of 
special  disciples  Chelahs  (slaves).  A lot  of  vile,  swindling,  wicked  birds, 
who  were  not  admitted  to  the  palace,  stood  every  morning  opposite  to  the 
window,  near  which  His  Majesty  used  to  pray  to  the  sun,  and  declared,  they 
had  made  vows  not  to  rinse  their  mouths,  nor  to  eat  and  drink,  before  they 
had  seen  the  blessed  countenance  of  the  emperor  ; and  every  evening,  there 
was  a regular  court  assembly  of  needy  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  all  sorts 
of  people,  men  and  women,  healthy  and  sick,  a queer  gathering,  and  a most 
terrible  crowd.  No  sooner  had  His  Majesty  finished  saying  the  1001  names 
of  the 1 * *  4 Greater  Luminary’,  and  stepped  out  into  the  balcony,  than  the  whole 
crowd  prostrated  themselves.  Cheating,  thieving  Brahmins  collected 
another  set  of  1 001  names  of  ‘ His  Majesty  the  Sun,’  and  told  the  emperor  that 
ho  was  an  incarnation,  like  llam,  Kishn,  and  other  infidel  kings  ; and  though 
Lord  of  the  world,  he  had  assumed  his  shape,  in  order  to  play  with  the 
people  of  our  planet.  In  order  to  flatter  him,  they  also  brought  Sanscrit 
verses,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  sayings  of  ancient  sages,  in  which 
it  was  predicted  that  a great  conqueror  would  rise  up  in  India,  who  would 
honor  Brahmins  and  cows,  and  govern  the  earth  with  justice.  They  also 
wrote  this  nonsense  on  old  looking  paper,  and  shewed  it  to  the  emperor, 
who  believed  every  word  of  it. 

In  this  year  also,  in  the  state  hall  of  Fathpur,  the  ten  cubit  square  of 
the  Hanafis  and  the  Qullatain 1 of  the  Shafi’is  and  Shi’ahs  were  compared. 
The  fluid  quantum  of  the  Hanafis  was  greater  than  that  of  the  others. 

IT  is  Majesty  once  ordered  that  the  Sunnis  should  stand  separately  from 
the  Shi’ahs,  when  the  Hindustanis,  without  exception,  went  to  the  Sunni 
side,  and  the  Persians  to  the  Shi’ah  side.” 

[p.  336.] 

44  During  this  year  [992],  Mull^  Il&hd6d  of  Amrohah  and  Mull£  Sheri 
attended  at  Court,  in  order  to  flatter  the  emperor ; for  they  had  been 
appointed  to  £ adrships  in  the  Dufib  of  the  Panj&b.  MulM  Sheri  presented 
to  His  Majesty  a poem  made  by  him,  entitled  Haznr  Shud\  or  4 The  Thousand 
Pays,’  which  contained  1,000  qi(a'hs  in  praise  of  the  Sim.  His  Majesty  was 
much  pleased.” 

At  the  feast  of  the  emperor’s  accession  in  992,  numerous  conversions 
took  place.  [Bad.  II.  p.  338.] 


1 Qullatain , two  large  jars  containing 

1,200  rati  i ’ iraqi  (Iraqi  pounds)  of 

water.  According  to  the  Shiahs 

and  the  Shati’i  sect,  water  does  not 
become  rwjis , or  soiled,  from  its  being 
used,  provided  the  quantity  of  water 


weigh  not  less  than  1,200  ratlt  or  the  cube 
of  3J  spans.  Hanifah  fixed  (10 

just  deep  enough  that  the  hand,  in  passing 
over  it,  do  not  touch  the  bottom.  The 
experiment  which  Akbar  made  had  for  its 
object  to  throw  blame  on  the  Hanafi  Sunnis. 
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u They  were  admitted  as  disciples  in  sets  of  twelve,  one  set  at  a time, 
and  declared  their  willingness  to  adopt  the  new  principles,  and  to  follow  the 
new  religion.  Instead  of  the  usual  tree,1  His  Majesty  gave  his  likeness, 
upon  which  the  disciples  looked  as  a symbol  of  faith  and  the  advancement 
of  virtue  and  prosperity.  They  used  to  wrap  it  up  in  cloth  studded  with 
jewels,  and  wore  it  on  the  top  of  their  turbans.  The  phrase  ‘ Alldhu  Akbar 9 
was  ordered  to  be  used  as  the  heading  in  all  writings.  Playing  with  dice, 
and  taking  interest,  were  allowed,  and  so  in  fact  was  every  thing  else 
admitted  which  is  forbidden  in  the  Islfim.  A play-house  was  even  built  at 
Court,  and  money  from  the  exchequer  was  lent  to  the  players  on  interest 
{vide  Second  book,  Ain  15).  Interest  and  shatal  (money  given  at  the  end 
of  the  play  to  the  by-standers)  were  looked  upon  as  very  satisfactory  things. 

Girls  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  boys  before  sixteen,  were  not  to 
marry,  and  the  story  of  the  marriage  night  of  the  Prophet  with  tyddiqah* 
was  totally  disapproved  of.2  But  why  should  I mention  other  blasphemies — 
May  the  attention  which  any  one  pays  to  them  run  away  like  Quicksilver — 
really  I do  not  know  what  human  ears  cannot  bear  to  hear  ! 

The  sins  which  all  prophets  are  known  to  have  committed,  were  cited 
as  a reason,  why  people  should  not  believe  the  words  of  the  prophets.  So 
especially  in  the  case  of  David®  and  the  story  of  Uriah.  And  if  any  one 
dared  to  differ  from  the  belief  of  these  men,  he  was  looked  upon  as  fit  to  be 
killed,  or  as  an  apostate  and  everlastingly  damned,  or  he  was  called  a law- 
yer and  enemy  of  the  emperor.  But  according  to  the  proverb,  ‘ What  people 
sow,  that  they  shall  reap,’  they  themselves  became  notorious  in  the  whole 
world  as  the  greatest  heretics  by  their  damnable  innovations,  and  ‘ the 
infallible  authority’  got  the  nick  name  of  Abiijahl .4  Yes,  ‘ If  the  king  is  bad, 


* Heads  of  sects  give  their  pupils 
trees,  not  of  genealogy,  but  of  disiciple- 
shrp,  as,  Ahmad,  disciple  of  ’AH,  disciple 
of  Mum,  disciple  of  Bayazid,  &c.,  ending 
with  their  own  name  and  the  name  of 
that  disciple  to  whom  the  tree  (sh  ajar  ah) 
if  given. 

* (jiddiqah  is  the  title  of  ’ Aishah , the 
daughter  of  Abu  Bakr.  “ She  was  six 
years  old,  when  she  was  engaged  to 
Mohammad,  who  was  then  fitly  years 
old.  The  actual  marriage  took  place, 
when  she  was  nine  years  old.  4 1 sat,’  she 
relates,  * with  other  girls  in  a swing,  when 
my  mother  called  me.  I went  to  her, 
not  knowing  what  she  wanted.  She 
took  my  hand,  and  led  me  to  the  door 
of  the  house.  I now  guessed  what  she 
wished  to  do  with  me  : my  heart  throbbed, 
but  I soon  got  again  composed.  I washed 
my  face  and  my  head,  and  was  taken 


inside,  where  several  women  were  as- 
sembled, who  congratulated  me,  and 
dressed  me  up.  When  they  had  done, 
they  handed  me  over  to  the  prophet.’ 
As  she  was  so  young,  she  took  her  toys 
to  the  house  of  the  prophet.  The  pro- 
phet loved  her  so  much,  that  even  in  the 
mosque,  at  the  time  of  the  service,  he 
ut  his  head  under  her  veil,  and  caressed 
er,  and  played  with  her  hair  (Tha’labf 
Tafklr  2, 180) ; and  he  told  the  faithful  that 
she  would  be  his  wife  in  Paradise.”  From 
Sprenger’s  Life  of  Muhammad  III.  p.  62. 

8 David  counts  as  a prophet.  The 
book  revealed  to  him  is  the  zabur,  or  the 
Psalms. 

4 Properly  father  of  ignorance.  Ba- 
daom  means  Abulfazl,  which  name 
signifies  father  of  wisdom.  Besides, 
Abulfazl  had  the  ^it\e(takh<illn<j)  ’ Allamy , 
the  most  learned. 
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the  Vizier  is  worse.’  Looking  after  worldly  matters  was  placed  before  reli- 
gious concerns  ; but  of  all  things,  these  innovations  were  the  most  important, 
and  every  thing  else  was  accessory. 

In  order  to  direct  another  blow  at  the  honour  of  our  religion,  His 
Majesty  ordered  that  the  stalls  of  the  Fancy  bdz&rs,  which  are  held  on  New 
year’ s-day,  Bhould,  for  a stated  time,  be  given  up  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Begums  and  the  women  of  the  Harem,  and  also  for  any  other  married 
ladies.  On  such  occasions,  His  Majesty  spent  much  money ; and  the 
important  affairs  of  Harem  people,  marriage-contracts,  and  betrothals  of 
boys  and  girls,  were  arranged  at  such  meetings. 

The  real  object  of  those  who  became  disciples  was  to  get  into  office ; 
and  though  His  Majesty  did  everything  to  get  this  out  of  their  heads,  he 
acted  very  differently  in  the  case  of  Hindus,  of  whom  he  could  not  get 
enough  ; for  the  Hindus,  of  course,  are  indispensible  ; to  them  belongs  half 
the  army  and  half  the  land.  Neither  the  Hindustanis  nor  the  Moghuls  can 
point  to  such  grand  lords  as  the  Hindus  have  among  themselves.  But  if 
others  than  Hindus  came,  and  wished  to  become  disciples  at  any  sacrifice, 
His  Majesty  reproved  or  punished  them.  For  their  honour  and  zeal  he  did 
not  care,  nor  did  he  notice  whether  they  fell  in  with  his  views  or  not.” 

[ p . 340.] 

u In  this  year  Sult&n  Khw&jah  died.  He  also  belonged  to  the  elect 
disciples  of  His  Majesty.  After  burying  him,  they  laid  down  a new 
rule.  They  put  a grate  over  his  grave  in  such  a manner  that  the  light  of 
the  rising  sun,  which  cleanses  from  all  sins,  could  shine  on  the  face  of  the 
corpse.  People  said,  they  had  seen  fiery  tongues  resting  over  his  mouth,  but 
God  knows  best.” 

During  the  month  of  Qa/ar  (the  second  month  of  the  year)  994, 
Akbar’s  troops  were  defeated  by  the  Yusufzais.  B addon!  says  (p.  350)  : 

“ Nearly  8,000  men,  perhaps  even  more,  were  killed.  Bir  Bar  also, 
who  had  fled  from  fear  of  his  life,  was  slain,  and  entered  the  row  of  the 
dogs  in  hell,  and  thus  got  something  for  the  abominable  deeds  he  had  done 
during  his  lifetime.  During  the  last  night  attack,  many  grandees  and 
persons  of  renown  were  killed,  as  Has&n  Khdn, 1 and  Khw&jah  ’Arab, 
paymaster  (colonel)  of  Khdn  Jah&n,  and  Mulld  Sheri,  the  poet,  and  many 
others  whose  names  I cannot  specify.  The  words  az  Khwdjah  ’ Arab  haif  * 


1 Vide  List  of  grandees,  Text  edition 
of  the  Ain,  p.  227,  No.  220,  where  for 
Husain  read  Hasan.  In  the^  MSS.  of 
the  Ain  he  is  called  or  My  MS. 
of  the  Tabaq&t  reads  ^>a^an^ 

Afghdn , and  calls  him  a Hazdri . The 


edition  of  Bad&oni  has  wrong  His 
biography  is  not  given  in  the  Madsir 
ulvmard. 

* The  letters  give  993 ; hence  one 
more  = 994. 
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express  the  Tdrikh  of  the  defeat,  by  one  less.  Hakim  Abulfath  and  Zain 
KMa,  on  the  5th  Rabi’ulawwal,  reached  with  their  defeated  troops  the  fort  of 
Atak.#  * * But  His  Majesty  cared  for  the  death  of  no  grandee  more  than 
for  that  of  Bir  Bay.  He  said,  “ Alas  ! they  could  not  even  get  his  body  out 
of  the  pass,  that  ft  might  have  been  burned but  at  last,  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought,  that  Bir  Bar  was  now  free  and  independent  of  all 
earthly  fetters,  and  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  sufficient  for  him,  there  was 
no  necessity  that  he  should  be  cleansed  by  fire.” 

New  orders  were  given  in  the  beginning  of  995.  [ Page  356.] 

44  No  one  was  to  marry  more  than  one  wife,  except  in  cases  of  barren- 
ness ; but  in  all  other  cases  the  rule  was,  * One  God,  and  one  wife.  ’ Women, 
on  reaching  the  limit  of  their  period  of  fertility,  when  their  courses  stop, 
should  no  longer  wish  for  the  husband.  If  widows  liked  to  re-marry,  they 
might  do  so,  though  this  was1 * *  against  the  ideas  of  the  Hindus.  A Hindu 
girl,  whose  husband  had  died  before  the  marriage  was  consummated,  should 
not  be  burnt.  If,  however,  the  Hindus  thought  this  a hardship,  they 
should  not  be  prevented  (from  burning  the  girl)  ; but  then  a Hindu  widow 
should  take  the  girl 9 

Again,  if  disciples  meet  each  other,  one  should  say  4 Alldhu  Akbar and 
the  other  should  respond  4 Jalla  Jaldluhu These  formulas  were  to  take  the 
place  of  our  sal  dm , and  the  answer  to  the  salam . The  beginning  of  counting 
Hindu  months  should  be  the  28th  day,  and  not  the  1 6th,  because  the  latter 
was  the  invention  and  innovation  of  Bikramdjit.  The  Hindu  feasts, 
likewise,  were  to  take  place  in  accordance  with  this  rule.  But  the  order 
was  not  obeyed,  though  farm&ns  to  that  effect,  as  early  as  990,  had  been 
sent  to  Gujr&t  and  Bengal. 

Common  people  should  no  longer  learn  Arabic,  because  such  people 
were  generally  the  cause  of  much  mischief.  Cases  between  Hindus  should 
be  decided  by  learned  Brahmins,  and  not  by  Musalm&n  Q&zis.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  oaths,  they  should  put  heated  irons  into  the 
hands  of  the  accused,  who  was  guilty  if  his  hands  were  burnt,  but  innocent 
if  not ; or  they  should  put  the  hands  of  the  accused  into  hot,  liquid  butter ; 
or  the  accused  should  jump  into  water,  and  if  he  came  to  the  surface  before 
an  arrow  had  returned  to  the  ground,  which  had  been  shot  off  when  the  man 
jumped  into  the  water,  he  was  guilty. 


1 The  text  has  was  not  against  the 

ideas  of  the  Hindus  (?). 

* The  text  of  the  whole  passage  is 


doubtful.  The  readings  of  the  three  MSS. 
which  Maulawi  Agha  Ahmad  ’All  had  in 
editing  Badaoni,  give  no  sense. 
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People  should  be  buried  with  their  heads  towards  the  east,  and  their  feet 
towards  the  west.1 * * * * * *  His  Majesty  even  commenced  to  sleep  in  this  position.,, 

O 363.] 

“ In  the  same  year  the  prohibition  of  the  study  of  Arabic  was  extended 
to  all.  People  should  learn  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Medicine,  and 
Philosophy.  The  T&rikh  of  this  order  is  Fasad  i fail  (995). # * 

On  the  10th  day  of  Muharram  996,  His  Majesty  had  invited  the 
KMn  Kh&nan,  and  M&n  Singh  (who  had  just  been  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Bah&r,  Hajipur  and  Patna)  ; and  whilst  they  were  drinking,  His 
Majesty  commenced  to  talk  about  the  Divine  Faith,  in  order  to  test  M&n 
Singh.  Ho  said  without  reserve,  “If  Your  Majesty  mean  by  the  term  of 
membership,  willingness  to  sacrifice  one’s  life,  I have  given  pretty  clear 
proofs,  and  Your  Majesty  might  dispense  with  examining  me  ; but  if  the 
term  has  another  meaning,  and  refers  to  religion,  surely  I am  a Hindu. 
And  if  I am  to  become  a Muhammadan,  Your  Majesty  ought  to  say  so — 
but  besides  Hinduism  and  Isl&m,  I know  of  no  other  religion.”  The 
emperor  then  gave  up  urging  him. 

During  the  month  of  Q afar  996,  Mirza  Ful&d  Beg  Barkis  managed 
to  get  one  night  MulhL  Ahmad  of  T’hat’hah,  on  some  pretext,  out  of  his 
house,  and  stabbed  at  him,  because  the  MulhL  openly  reviled  [as  Shi’ahs 
do]  the  companions  of  the  prophet.  The  T&rikh  of  this  event  is  expressed 
by  the  words  Zihe  khanjar  » Fuldd * Hail,  steel  of  FuhLd,’  or  by  Khiik  % 
safari , ‘ hellish  hog  !’  And  really,  when  this  dog  of  the  age  was  in  his  agony, 
I saw  that  his  face  looked  just  like  the  head  of  a pig,*  and  others  too 
witnessed  it — 0 God  ! we  take  refuge  with  Thee  against  the  evil  which  may 
befall  us ! His  Majesty  had  Mirz&  Fiil&d  tied  to  the  foot  of  an  elephant 
and  dragged  through  the  streets  of  L&hor ; for  when  Hakim  Abulfath,  at 
the  request  of  the  emperor,  had  asked  the  Mirz6,  whether  he  had  stabbed 
at  the  MulhL  from  religious  hatred,  he  had  said,  “ If  religious  hatred  had 
been  my  motive,  it  would  have  been  better  to  kill  a greater  one8  than  the 
Mull&.”  The  Hakim  reported  these  words  to  His  Majesty,  who  said, 
“ This  fellow  is  a scoundrel ; he  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  alive,”  and 
ordered  his  execution,  though  the  people  of  the  Harem  asked  the  emperor 
to  spare  him  for  his  general  bravery  and  courage.  The  MulhL  outlived 


1 This  was  an  insult,  because  the 

Muhammadans  in  India  face  the  west 

during  prayer.  Vide  Journal  Asiatic 

Society,  Bengal  for  1868,  p.  56. 

9 Sunnis  assert  that  this  transfigura- 

tion into  an  animal  ( mask &)  happens 

very  often  to  Shi’ahs,  because  they  revile 

the  (jahdbah . Faizi,  according  to  Ba- 


daoni,  looked  and  barked  like  a dog, 
when  dying.  Another  thing  which  the 
Sunnis  all  over  India  quote  as  a great 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  mazhab, 
is  that  no  Shi’ah  can  ever  become  a kdfiz, 
i.  e .,  no  Shi'ah  can  commit  the  Qor&n  to 
memory. 

8 Either  Akbar,  or  Abulfazl. 
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the  Mlrz&  three,  or  four  days.  The  Shi’ahs,  at  the  time  of  washing  his 
corpse,  say  that,  in  conformity  with  their  religion,  they  put  a long  nail  into 
the  anus , and  plunged  him  several  times  into  the  river.1 * *  After  his  burial, 
Shaikh  Faizi  and  Shaikh  Abulfazl  put  guards  over  his  grave  ; but  notwith- 
standing all  precaution,  during  the  year  His  Majesty  went  to  Kashmir,  the 
people  of  L4hor,  one  night,  took  the  hideous  corpse  of  the  Mulld  from  the 
grave,  and  burned  it.” 

[pp.  375,  376,  380.] 

“ In  999,  the  flesh  of  oxen,  buffaloes,  goats,  horses,  and  camels,  was 
forbidden.  If  a Hindu  woman  wished  to  be  burnt  with  her  husband,  they 
should  not  prevent  her  ; but  she  should  not  be  forced.  Circumcision  was 
forbidden  before  the  age  of  twelve,  and  was  then  to  be  left  to  the  will  of 
the  boys.  If  any  one  was  seen  eating  together  with  a butcher,  he  was  to 
lose  his  hand,  or  if  he  belonged  to  the  butcher’s  relations,  the  fingers  which 
he  used  in  eating. 

In  1000,  the  custom  of  shaving  off  the  beard  was  introduced.” 

In  1002,  special  orders  were  given  to  the  koticah  to  carry  out, 
Akbar’s  commands.  They  will  be  found  in  the  Third  book  of  the  Ain, 
Ain  5.  The  following  are  new  : 

If  any  of  the  darsaniyyah9  disciples  died,  whether  man  or  woman,  they 
should  hang  some  uncooked  grains  and  a burnt  brick  round  the  neck  of  the 
corpse,  and  throw  it  into  the  river,  and  then  they  should  take  out  the  corpse, 
and  burn  it  at  a place  where  no  water  was.  But  this  order  is  based  upon  a 
fundamental  rule,  which  His  Majesty  indicated,  but  which  I cannot  here 
mention. 

If  a woman  was  older  than  her  husband  by  twelve  years,  he  should 
not  lie  with  her,  and  if  a young  girl  was  found  running  about  town,  whether 
veiled  or  not,  or  if  a woman  was  bad,  or  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  she 
should  be  sent  to  the  quarter  of  the  prostitutes,  to  do  there  what  she  liked.” 

O 391.] 

“ At  the  time  of  famines  and  distress,  parents  were  allowed  to  sell  their 
children,  but  they  might  again  buy  them,  if  they  acquired  means  to  repay 
their  price.  Hindus  who,  when  young,  had  from  pressure  become  Musal- 
mfcns,  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  No  man  should 
be  interfered  with  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  every  one  should  be 
allowed  to  change  his  religion,  if  he  liked.  If  a Hindu  woman  fall  in  love 
with  a Muhammadan,  and  change  her  religion,  she  should  be  taken  from  him 

1 This  was  done  to  clean  the  intestines  I water, 

of  faeces , which  were  thrown  into  the  a From  darsant  for  which  vide  p. 

river  from  which  the  Sunnis  got  their  ' 157,  1.  1. 
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!>y  force,  and  be  given  back  to  lier  family.  People  should  not  be  molested, 
if  they  wished  to  build  churches  and  prayer  rooms,  or  idol  temples,  or  fire 
temples.  ” 

[>  398.] 

“ In  this  year  A’zam  Khan  returned  from  Makkah,  where  he  had  suffered 
much  harm  at  the  hands  of  the  Sliarifs,1 2  and  throwing  away  the  blessing 
wliicli  he  had  derived  from  the  pilgrimage,  joined,  immediately  on  his 
return,  the  Divino  Faith,  performing  the  sijdali  and  following  all  other  rules 
of  disciplesliip  ; ho  cut  off  his  beard,  and  was  very  forward  at  social  meetings 
and  in  conversation.  lie  learnt  the  rules  of  the  new  faith  from  the  Reverend 
Master  Abidfazl,  and  got  Ghazipiir  and  Hajipiir  as  jdg'irf 

[p.  401.] 

“During  the  Muharram  of  1004,  £adr  Jahdn,  mufti  of  the  empire,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  a conimandersliip  of  Ono  Thousand,  joined  the  Divine 
Faith,  as  also  his  two  over-ambitious  sons  ; and  having  taken  the  Shaft3  of 
tho  new  religion,  he  ran  into  the  net  like  a fish,  and  got  his  Hazdriship.  He 
even  asked  His  Majesty  what  he  was  to  do  with  his  beard,  when  he  was  told 
to  let  it  be.  On  the  same  day,  Mulla  Taqi  of  Sliushtar3  joined,  who  looks 
upon  liimself  as  the  learned  of  all  learned,  and  is  just  now  engaged  in 
rendering  the  Sh&hn&mah  into  prose,  according  to  the  washes  of  the  emperor, 
using  the  phrase  jallat  ’ azmatuhu  tea  \izza  shdnuhu4  wherever  the  word 
Sun  occurs.  Among  others  that  joined  wTere  Shaikhz£dah  Gos&lah  Kh&n 
of  Banaras ; Mulla  Slidh  Muhammad  of  Sh6Mb&d  ;4  and  £ufi  Ahmad,  who 
claimed  to  belong  to  the  progeny  of  the  famous  Muhammad  Ghaus.  They 
all  accepted  tho  four  degrees  of  faith,  and  received  appointments  as 
Commanders  from  Ono  Hundred  to  Five  Hundred,  gave  up  their  beards 
agreeably  to  the  rides,  and  thus  looked  like  the  youths  in  Paradise.  The 
words  mutardsh  i chand , or  ‘ several  shavers’,  express  the  tdrtkh  of  this  event 
(1004).  The  new  candidates  behaved  like  Hindus  that  turn  Muhammadan,* 
or  like  those  who  are  dressed  in  red  clothes,  and  look  in  their  joy  towards 
their  relations,  who  say  to  them,  “ My  dear  little  man,  these  rags  will  be 
old  to-morrow,  but  the  Islam  will  still  remain  on  your  neck.  This  Ahmad, 
i tho  little  Quid,  is  the  same  wrho  claimed  to  be  the  pupil,  or  rather  the  perfect 
successor,  of  Shaikh  Ahmad  of  Egypt.  He  said  that  at  the  express  desire  of 
that  religious  leader  of  the  age,  he  had  come  to  India,  and  the  Shaikh 
had  frequently  told  him,  to  assist  the  Sultan  of  India,  should  he  commit  an 


1 Tli  is  is  the  title  of  the  rulers  of  Makkah. 

2 Shaft,  which  has  been  explained  on 

p.  160,  also  means  a fish  hook. 

0 Vida  List  of  Grandees,  Second  Book, 
No.  352. 


4 Because  Muhammadans  use  such 
phrases  after  the  name  of  God. 

* Vide  p.  106,  note  1. 

9 That  is,  over-zealous. 
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error,  and  lead  him  back  from  everlasting  damnation.  But  the  opposite 
was  the  case.” 

So  far  Baddoni.  We  have,  therefore,  the  following  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Divine  Faith.  With  the  exception  of  Bir  Bar,  they  are  all 
Muhammadans ; but  to  judge  from  Badaoni’s  remarks,  the  number  of 
those  that  took  the  Shagt,  must  have  been  much  larger. 

1.  Abulfazl. 

2.  Faizi,  his  brother,  Akbar’s  court-poet. 

3.  Shaikh  Mubdrik,  of  Ndgor,  their  father. 

4.  Ja’far  Beg  Afaf  Khan,  of  Qazwin,  a historian  and  poet. 

5.  Qdsim  i Kahi,  a poet. 

6.  ’Abdufcamad,  Akbar’s  court-painter ; also  a poet. 

7.  A’zam  Khdn  Kokah,  after  his  return  from  Makkah. 

8.  Mulla  Shdh  Muhammad  of  Shdhabdd,  a historian. 

9.  <?ufi  Ahmad. 

10  to  12.  fadr  Jahdn,  the  orown-lawyer,  and  his  two  sons. 

13.  Mir  Sharif  of  Amul,  Akbar’s  apostle  for  Bengal. 

14.  Sul^dn  Khwdjak,  a fadr. 

15.  Mirzd  Jdni,  chief  of  T’hat’hah. 

16.  Taqi  of  Shustar,  a poet  and  commander  of  two  hundred. 

17.  Shaikhzadah  Gosalah  of  Bandras. 

18.  Bir  Bar. 

* 

Nos.  4 to  6 are  taken  from  the  Ain  ; the  others  are  mentioned  in 
the  above  extracts  from  Baddoni.  The  literary  element  is  well 
represented  in  the  list. 

The  above  extracts  from  Baddoni  possess  a peculiar  value,  because 
they  show  the  rise  and  progress  of  Akbar’s  views,  from  the  first  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  the  Isldm  to  its  total  rejection,  and  the  gradual 
establishment  of  a new  Faith  combining  the  principal  features  of  Hindu- 
ism and  the  Fireworship  of  the  Pdrsis.  This  value  does  not  attach  to 
the  scattered  remarks  in  the  A in,  nor  to  the  longer  article  in  the 
Dabistdn. 

As  the  author  of  the  latter  work  has  used  Baddoni,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  collect  the  few  remarks  which  are  new. 

The  following  two  miracles  are  conneoted  with  Akbar’s  birth. 
\Labiddn , p.  390.*] 


* Vide  also  Shea  and  Troyers  English  Translation  of  the  Dabistdn,  III,  p.  49. 
27 
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44  Khw&jah  Mas’tid,  son  of  Khw&jah  Mahmud,  son  of  Khwajah  Murshid- 
nlhaq,  who  was  a gifted  Qdhib  i Ml \x  said  to  the  writer  of  this  book, 
“ My  father  related,  he  had  heard  from  great  saints,  that  the  Lord  of  the 
faith  and  the  world  ‘ reveals  himself.’  I did  not  know,  whether  that  august 
personage  had  appeared  or  would  appear,  till,  at  last,  one  night  I saw  that 
event,  and  when  I awoke,  I suddenly  arrived  at  that  place,  where  the  blessed' 
Lord  was  born,  namely  on  a Sunday  of  the  month  of  Rajab  of  the  year  949, 
the  lord  JaMuddin  Akbar,  the  august  son  of  Hum&ytin  P&dishah  and 
Hamfdah  Bdnu  Begum.” 

The  second  miracle  has  been  related  above,  on  p.  163,  note  3. 
These  two  miracles  make  up  the  first  of  the  four  chapters,  into  which 
the  author  of  the  Dabist&n  has  divided  his  article  on  the  “ Divine  Faith.” 
The  second  chapter  contains  religious  dialogues,  and  extracts  from 
Bad&oni,  which  are  rather  oonjecturally  rendered  in  Shea’s  Translation. 
The  third  chapter  contains  remarks  on  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  sun-worship  of  the  T&t&rs.9  The  last 
chapter  contains  extracts  from  the  third  and  fifth  books  of  the  Arn. 

P.  410.  “ His  Majesty  also  sent  money  to  Trim,  to  bring  to  India  a 

wise  Zoroastrian  of  the  name  of  Ardsher.”* 

P.  412.  Abulfazl  wrote,  as  a counterpart  to  his  commentary  on  the  Ayatul- 
kursi  (p.  169),  a preface  to  the  translation  of  the  MaMbh&rat  ( vide  p.  105) 
of  twoywz. 

P.  413.  “ When  Sultan  Khw&jah,1 * * 4  who  belonged  to  the  members  of  the 

Divine  Faith,  was  near  his  death,  he  said  that  he  hoped , His  Majesty  would  not 
have  him  buried  like  a mad  man.  He  was  therefore  buried  in  a grave  with  a 
peculiar  lamp , and  a grate  was  laid  over  it,  so  that  the  greater  luminary, 
whose  light  cleanses  from  all  sins,  might  shine  upon  him.*  * * 

Should  a Hindu  woman  fall  in  love  with  a Muhammadan,  and  be 
converted  to  the  Isl£m,  she  would  be  taken  away  by  force  and  handed  over 
to  her  family ; but  so  should  also  a Musalmdn  woman}  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a Hindu , be  prevented  from  joining  Hinduism.”* 

P.  414.  “I  heard  from  Mulla  Tarson  of  Badakhsli&n,  who  was  a Hanafr 


1 Vide  p.  171,  note  2. 

# The  author  of  the  Dabist&n  gives 
much  prominence  to  the  idea  that  the 
power  and  success  of  the  Tatars  was  in 
some  way  mysteriously  connected  with 
their  sun  and  star  worship,  and  that  their 
conversion  to  the  Islam  was  looked  upon 

as  the  beginning  of  their  decline.  It 
looks  as  if  the  writer  wished  to  connect 

this  idea  with  Akbar’s  successes  and  sun- 
worship. 


• Regarding  this  Ardsher,  vide  Journal 
Asiatic  Society,  Bengal  for  1868,  p.  14. 
Akbar’s  fire  temple  was  in  the  Harem. 

4 Vide  above,  p.  204 

* The  words  in  Italics  are  not  in 
Badaoni.  The  object  of  the  order  was 
evidently  to  prevent  a woman  from 
doing  what  she  liked  ; for,  according  to 
the  Muhammadans,  women  are  looked 
upon  as  ndqif  ul'aql , 
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by  sect,  that  once  during  the  year  1058,  he  had  gone  on  a pilgrimage  to 
Sikandrah,  the  burial  place  of  Akbarf  “ One  of  my  companions,”  he  said, 
“ declined  to  enter  the  pure  mausoleum,  and  even  abused  the  Representative 
of  God  [[Akbar].  My  other  companions  said,  “ If  Akbar  possesses  hidden 
knowledge,  that  man  will  certainly  come  to  grief.”  Soon  after  a piece  of  a 
broken  atone  fell  down,  and  crushed  his  toe.” 

P.  431.  “In  Mult6n,  I saw  Shah  Salamullah,  who  has  renounced  the 
world,  and  is  a muahhid  (Unitarian).  He  is  very  rigid  in  discipline,  and  avoids 
the  society  of  men.  He  said,  he  had  often  been  in  company  with  JalALuddin 
Akbar,  and  had  heard  him  frequently  say,  “ Had  I formerly  possessed 
the  knowledge  which  I now  have,  I would  never  have  chosen  a wife  for 
myself ; for  upon  old  women  I look  as  mothers,  on  women  of  my  age  as 
sisters,  and  on  girls  as  daughters.”  A friend  of  mine  said,  he  had  heard 
Nawab  Abul  Hasan,  called  Lashkar  Kh&n  of  Mashhad,  report  the  same  as 
having  been  said  by  Akbar. 

Salamullah  also  said  that  God’s  Representative  (Akbar)  had  often 
wept  and  said,  “ 0 that  my  body  were  larger  than  all  bodies  together,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  world  could  feed  on  it  without  hurting  other  living  animals.” 

A sign  of  the  sagacity  of  this  king  is  this,  that  he  employed  in  his  service 
people  of  all  classes,1  Jews,  Persians,  Turfcnis,  &c.,  because  one  class  of  people, 
if  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  would  cause  rebellions,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Uzbaks  and  Qizilb&shes  (Persians),  who  used  to  dethrone  their  kings. 
Hence  Sh&h  ’Abb&s,  son  of  Sult&n  Khud&bandah  i £afawi,  imitated  the 
practice  of  Akbar,  and  favoured  the  Gmjis  (Georgians).  Akbar  paid 
likewise  no  regard  to  hereditary  power,  or  genealogy  and  fame,  but  favoured 
those  whom  he  thought  to  excel  in  knowledge  and  manpers.” 

The  passages  in  the  Ain  which  refer  to  Akbar’s  religious  views  are 
the  following: — p.  Ill;  11;  48;  49;  54;  57;  58,  1.  4 from  below; 
Ain  26,  p.  61  ; p.  90,  notes  3 and  4,  the  Sansorit  names  being  very 
likely  those  which  were  alluded  to  by  Bad&oni,  vide  above  p.  180,  1.  18  ; 
p.  91,  note  3 ; p.  103,  note  3 ; 10l,  105,  106  ; p.  108  1.  22,  because  the 
“ making  of  likenesses”  is  as  much  forbidden  by  the  Isl&m,  as  it  was 
interdicted  by  the  Mosaic  law ; Ain  72,  p.  153  ; 159  ; Ain  77,  p.  162 ; 
Ain  81,  p.  216.  In  the  Second  Book,  Ains  18, 19,  22,  23,  24, 25  ; in  the 
Hid  book,  end  of  Ain  1 (T&rikh  H&hi)  ; Ains  2,  5,  9,  10  ; and  lastly, 
the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  book. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  remarks  on  Akbar’s  reHgious  views  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  year  1596,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Ain  had 


1 Vide  the  notes  to  Ain  30  of  the  Second  Book. 
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been  completed.  Bad&onfs  history  ends  with  A.  H.  1004,  or  A.  D. 
1595 ; but  his  remarks  on  Akbar’s  religion  become  more  and  more 
sparing  towards  the  end,  and  as  subsequent  historians,  even  JaMngir 
in  his  ‘ Memoirs/  are  almost  entirely  silent  on  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
emperor,  we  have  no  means  of  following  them  up  after  1596.  Akbar,  in  all 
probability,  continued  worshipping  the  sun,  and  retained  all  other  pecu- 
liarities of  his  monotheistio  P&rsi-Hinduism,  dying  as  he  had  lived.  The 
story  related  in  that  edition  of  Jahangir’s  Memoirs  which  has  been 
translated  by  Major  Price,  that  Akbar  died  as  a good  Musalman,  and 
‘ repented’  on  his  death-bed,  is  most  untrustworthy,  as  every  other 
particular  of  that  narrative.1 * * * * * * 

With  Akbar’s  death,8  the  Divine  Faith  died  out.  Akbar,  solely 
relying  on  his  influence  and  example,  had  established  no  priesthood 
and  had  appointed  no  proper  person  for  propagating  his  faith.  If  we 
except  the  influence  which  his  spirit  of  toleration  exerted,  the  masses 
had  remained  passive.  Most  of  the  members,  mentioned  on  p.  209,  had 
died  before  Akbar ; such  as  were  still  alive,  as  Sharif  of  Amul  took 


1 The  story  of  Akbar’s  ‘ conversion’  is 

also  repeated  in  Elphinstone’s  History, 

Second  edition,  p.  531.  The  Mulla  whom 

Akbar,  according  to  Price’s  Memoirs,  is 

said  to  have  called,  is  Qadr  Jahan  who, 

as  remarked  above  on  p.  209  was  a mem- 

ber of  the  Divine  Faith.  This  in  itself  is 
improbable.  Besides,  the  Tuzuk  i Ja- 
hangiri,  as  published  by  Sayyid  Ahmad, 
says  nothing  about  it.  Nor  does  the 
Iqbalnamah,  a poor  production  (though 
written  in  beautiful  Tr&ni  Persian),  or 
Khati  Khan,  allude  to*  the  conversion, 
which, if  it  had  taken  place,  would  certainly 
have  been  mentioned.  Khali  Khan  espe- 
cially would  have  mentioned  it,  because 
he  says  of  Badaoni,  that  he  said  and  wrote 
about  the  religious  views  of  the  Emperor 
things  which  he  should  not  have  related 
(vide  Kkaji  Khdn , I.,  p.  196).  The  silence 
of  the  author  of  the  Dabistan  is  still 
more  convincing,  whilst  the  story  of  Mulla 
Tarson,  and  the  abuse  uttered  by  his 
companion  against  Akbar  (p.  210), 

are  proofs  that  Akbar  did  not  ‘ repent.’ 
To  this  we  have  to  add  that  Jahangir, 
in  his  Memoirs,  adopts  a respectful  phrase- 
ology when  mentioning  the  sun,  which 
he  calls  Hazrat  Nayyir  i Azam; 
he  also  continued  the  sijduh , though 
offensive  to  pious  Muhammadans,  and 
Akbar’s  Solar  Era,  thougu  it  involved 


a loss  to  the  revenue,  because  for 
every  33  lunar  years,  the  state  only 
received  taxes  for  32  solar  years ; he 
allowed  some  Hindu  customs  at  Court, 
as  the  Rdk'ht  ( vide  above  p.  184),  and 
passed  an  order,  not  to  force  Hindus  to 
join  the  Isl&m  (Tuzuk,  p.  100). 

fl  Akbar  died  on  the  Shab  i Chahar- 
shambih , \2th  Jumada-lukhra  1014 
A.  H.,  which,  accordingto  note  3 of  p.  171, 
is  our  Tuesday  night  [not  Wednesday, 
as  in  Price,  ana  all  European  Historians], 
the  15th  October,  1605,  old  style.  Hence 
Akbar  would  have  died  in  the  night 
which  followed  the  day  on  which  he  cele- 
brated his  sixty-third  birth -day,  if  we 
^idopt  our  mode  of  reckoning  ; vide  p.  62, 
note  1. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  Histories 
regarding  the  exact  day  of  Akbar’s  death. 

The  P adishahnamah  (Yol.  I,  p.  66)  says 
that  Akbar  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
(solar)  years  and  one  day,  in  the  night  of 
the  Chahdrshambih  (the  night  between 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday)  of  the  12th  Ju- 
mddalukhra , corresponding  to  the  2d 
Abdn  of  Akbar’s  Era.  The  Mir-dt  and 
Khdfi  Khdn  (I,  p.  235)  give  the  same  ; the 
latter  adds  that  Akbar  died  at  midnight. 

The  Padishah n amah  (p.  69)  and  Khaft 
Khan  (p.  246)  fix  the  julus , or  accession, 
of  Jahangir  for  Thursday  the  20th  Juma- 
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again  to  sophistry,  and  tried  to  create  sensations  under  Jahangir.1  As 
Jahangir  did  not  trouble  himself  about  any  religion,  Akbar’s  spirit 
of  toleration  soon  changed  to  indifference,  and  gradually  died  out,  when 
a reaction  in  favour  of  bigotry  set  in  under  Aurangzeb.  But  people  still 
talked  of  the  Divine  Faith  in  1643  or  1648,  when  the  author  of  the 
Dabistan  collected  his  notes  on  Akbar’s  religion.* 


ATN  78. 

THE  MUSTER  OF  ELEPHANTS. 

The  beginning  of  the  musters  is  made  with  this  animal.  The  Ehaqah 
elephants  with  their  furniture  and  ornaments  are  the  first  which  are  daily 
brought  before  His  Majesty,  namely,  ten  on  the  first  day  of  every  solar 
month.  After  this,  the  Halqah  elephants  are  mustered  according  to  their  num- 
ber. On  Tuesdays  from  ten  to  twenty  are  mustered.  The  Bitikchi,  during  the 
master,  must  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  the  name  of  each  «nimnl 
(there  are  more  than  five  thousand  elephants,  each  having  a different  name. 
His  Majesty  knows  to  which  section  most  of  the  elephants  belong— ten 
elephants  form  a section  of  ten  ( dahdi ),  and  are  in  charge  of  an  experienced 
officer) ; as  to  how  each  elephant  came  into  the  possession  of  His  Majesty ; 
the  price ; the  quantity  of  food ; the  age  of  the  animal ; where  it  was  bom ; 
the  period  of  heat,  and  the  duration  of  that  state  each  time  ; the  date  when 
an  elephant  was  made  kh&qah  ■ its  promotion  in  the  halqahs  ; the  time  when 


dalukhra,  or  the  10th  Xban,  i.  e.,  8 days 
ifter  Akbar’s  death. 

Muhammad  Hadi,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Tuzuk  i Jahdngiri,  says  that  Akbar  died 
on  the  Shab  i Chaharshambih , 13 th 
Jumadalukhra ; and  Sayyid  Ahmad’s 
Edition  of  the  Tuzuk  refers  the  Julus  to 
Thursday  the  eighth  Jumadalukhra  ; but 
the  word  is  often  confounded  in 

MSS.  with 

Again  the  Mir-dt , and  Sharff  i Irani 
in  his  Iqbdlndnnah , mention  the  Julus  as 
having  taken  place  on  Thursday,  the 
tlerenth  Jumadalukhra.  Lastly,  the  pre- 
faces of  the  Farhang  i Jahdngiri  refer 
the  julus  to  the  third  Thursday  [the 
twentieth  day]  of  Jumadalawwal  [a  mis- 
take for  alukhra],  corresponding  to  the 
i kkur,  or  the  eleventh , of  Aban. 

1 Vide  Tuzuk,  p.  22. 

* Only  one  of  Akbar’s  innovations,  the 

Sdah,  was  formally  abolished  by  Shah- 
“ During  the  reigns  of  ’ Arsha - 
[Akbar],  and  Jannat  Makdni 


[Jahangir],  it  was  customary  for  courtiers 
on  meeting  their  Majesties, or  on  receiving 
a present,  to  prostrate  themselves,  placing 
the  forehead  on  the  ground.*  * * This 
custom  had  also  obtained  in  antiquity, 
hut  had  been  abolished  by  the  Islam.*  * * 
When  His  Majesty  [Sbahjahan]  mounted 
the  throne,  he  directed  his  imperial  care 
to  the  re-introduction  of  the  customs  of 
the  Islam , the  strict  observance  of  which 
had  died  away , and  turned  his  august 
zeal  to  re-building  the  edifice  of  the  law 
of  the  prophet,  which  had  all  but  decayed. 
Hence  on  the  very  day  of  accession,  His 
Majesty  ordered  that  putting  the  forehead 
on  the  ground  should  be  restricted  to 
God.  Mahabat  Khan,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  objected  at  first,  &c.  His  Majesty 
would  not  even  allow  the  Zaminbosy  or 
kissing  the  ground,  and  subsequently 
introduced  a fourth  Taslim  [Akbar  had 
fixed  three,  vide  p.  158, 1. 5].”  Pddishdh - 
ndmah  I,  p.  110. 
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the  tusks  are  cut ; how  many  times  His  Majesty  has  mounted  it ; how  many 
times  it  was  brought  for  riding  out ; the  time  of  the  last  muster ; the 
condition  of  the  keepers ; the  name  of  the  Amir  in  charge.  For  all  other 
elephants  eight  things  are  to  be  reported,  viz.,  the  change  of  its  name  (?)  J 
the  repetition  of  it ; its  price ; how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  His 
Majesty ; whether  it  is  fit  for  riding,  or  for  carrying  burdens ; its  rank  ; 
whether  it  has  plain  furniture  or  not ; which  rank  the  Faujd&r  has  assigned 
to  it.  The  rule  is,  that  every  Faujdir  divides  his  elephants  into  four  classes, 
separating  those  that  are  best  from  those  that  are  worst,  whether  they  are 
to  remain  with  him,  or  whether  he  has  to  give  some  to  other  FaujdArs. 

Each  day  five  tahwili  (transferable)  elephants  are  inspected  by  an  experien- 
ced man.  The  following  custom  is  observed  : When  new  elephants  arrive  for 
the  government,  they  are  handed  over  in  fifties  or  hundreds  to  experienced 
officers,  who  fix  their  ranks.  Such  elephants  are  called  Tahwili  elephants. 
When  His  Majesty  inspects  them,  their  rank  is  finally  settled,  and  the 
elephants  are  transferred  to  the  proper  sections.  Every  Sunday  one  elephant 
is  brought  before  His  Majesty,  to  be  given  away  as  a present  to  some 
deserving  servant.  Several  halqahs  are  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  The 
rank  of  the  khdgah  elephants  formerly  depended  on  the  number  of  times 
they  had  been  inspected  by  His  Majesty ; but  now  their  precedence  is  fixed 
by  the  number  of  times  His  Majesty  has  mounted  them.  In  the  halqahs, 
the  precedence  of  elephants  is  determined  by  the  price.  When  all  elephants 
have  been  mustered,  the  kh^ah  elephants  are  again  examined,  ten  every 
day.  Then  come  the  elephants  of  the  princes,  who  mostly  march  them  past 
themselves.  After  them  come  the  halqahs.  As  they  are  arranged  in 
sections  according  to  the  price,  some  elephants  have,  at  every  muster,  their 
value  either  enhanced  or  lowered,  and  are  then  put  among  their  equals. 
For  this  reason,  many  Faujd&rs  are  anxious  to  complete  their  sets,  and 
place  themselves  for  this  purpose  in  a row  at  the  time  of  the  musters.  His 
Majesty  then  gives  the  elephants  to  whomsoever  he  likes.  If  the  number 
of  the  elephants  of  any  Faujdar  is  found  correct,  some  more  are  put 
in  his  charge  ; for  such  officers  are  thought  of  first.  Faujdirs,  whose 
elephants  are  found  to  be  lean,  are  preferred,  in  making  up  the  comple- 
ments, to  such  as  bring  less  than  their  original  number.  Each  Faujd&r 
receives  some,  provided  he  musters  all  his  elephants.  The  Mushrif 
(accountant)  receives  orders  where  to  keep  the  elephants. 

The  elephants  of  the  grandees  also,  though  not  belonging  to  the  fixed 
establishment,  are  almost  daily  brought  before  His  Majesty,  who  settles 
their  rank,  and  orders  them  to  be  branded  with  a peculiar  mark.  Elephants 
of  dealers  also  are  brought  before  His  Majesty,  who  fixes  their  rank  and 
value. 
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Am  79. 

THE  MUSTER  OF  HORSES. 

They  begin  with  the  stables  of  forty ; then  come  the  stables  of  the 
princes ; then  the  khdgah  courier  horses ; then  the  country-bred,  and  all 
other  stables.  When  the  ten  muhur  horses  have  been  inspected,  they 
bring  the  Giifs,  Qisrdqs , the  horses  on  which  the  hunting  leopards  ride,  and 
the  Bdrglr  horses  ( vide  p.  133,  1.  12  ; p.  135,  1.  10  from  below,  and  Ain  54, 
p.  139).  The  place  of  the  horses  at  the  musters,  is  determined  by  their 
value,  and  in  the  case  of  horses  of  the  same  value,  the  precedence  is 
determined  by  the  time  of  service.  Before  the  musters,  the  horses  are 
inspected  by  clever  officers,  who  again  fix  their  value,  and  divide  them  into 
three  classes.  When  the  rank  of  a horse  has  been  put  higher  or  lower,  it 
is  placed  among  his  proper  class-fellows.  Those  horses  which  belong  to  the 
third  class,  form  separate  stables,  and  are  given  away  as  presents.  If 
horses  have  their  value  raised,  they  are  given  over  to  such  keepers  as 
bring  to  the  musters  either  the  full  complement  of  their  horses,  or  at  least 
a complement  not  more  deficient  than  by  two.  Incomplete  stables  are 
daily  filled  up  during  the  musters ; or  if  not  filled  up,  they  are  put  in 
charge  of  separate  keepers.  Twenty  horses  are  daily  mustered.  On 
Sundays,  horses  are  the  first  that  are  mustered.  Double  the  usual  number 
are  then  inspected.  Several  horses  are  also  kept  in  waiting  at  Court,  viz., 
one  from  each  of  the  sixty  to  the  forty  muhur  stables,  and  one  more  from 
each  of  the  thirty  to  the  ten  muhur  stables.  They  are  given  away 
as  presents  or  as  parts  of  salaries.  The  precedence  at  musters  of  b£z£r- 
horses  is  fixed  according  to  the  price.  According  to  the  number  of  horses 
available,  from  twenty  to  a hundred  are  daily  mustered.  Before  the  musters, 
experienced  officers  fix  the  prices,  which  are  generally  enhanced  at  the 
time  of  the  parades.  Horses  above  thirty  muhurs,  have  their  value  fixed 
in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty.  A cash-keeper  attached  to  the  State- 
hall  is  entrusted  with  money,  so  that  horse-dealers  have  not  to  wait  long 
for  payment  of  their  claims.  When  horses  have  been  bought,  they  are 
marked  with  a peculiar  brand,  so  that  there  may  be  no  fraudulent  exchange. 

From  foresight,  and  on  account  of  the  large  profits  of  the  horse-dealers, 
His  Majesty  enforces  a tax  of  three  Rupees  for  every  ’Iraqi,  Mujannas  ( vide 
p.  140,  note  2),  and  Arab,  imported  from  K&bul  and  Persia ; two  and  a 
half  Rupees  for  every  Turkish  and  Arabian  horse  imported  from  QandaMr ; 
nnd  two  for  K&bul  horses,  and  Indian  Arab  breed. 
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AIN  80. 

THE  MUSTERS  OF  CAMELS. 

The  beginning  is  made  with  country-bred  camels,  of  which  five  qatdrs 
are  daily  inspected.  Those  pangadis  (officers  in  charge  of  five  hundred 
camels)  come  first  who  are  oldest.  The  Head  Ddrogah  has  the  permission 
to  parade  before  His  Majesty  a qat$r  of  excellent  Bughdis  and  Jamm&zahs. 
Then  come  the  Bughdis,  and  after  them  the  Jammizahs,  the  G’hurds,  the 
Loks,  and  all  other  camels.  The  commencement  of  the  musters  takes  place 
on  Fridays,  on  which  day  double  the  usual  number  marches  pafct.  The 
precedence  of  camels  is  determined  by  their  value. 


ATN  81. 

THE  MUSTER  OF  CATTLE. 

Cattle  are  mustered  according  to  their  value,  ten  yokes  daily.  The 
muster  commences  on  Wednesdays,  on  which  day  double  the  usual  number 
is  inspected. 

On  the  day  of  the  Dlwalk — an  old  festival  of  this  country,  on  which  the 
Hindus  pray  to  the  cow,  as  they  look  upon  reverence  shewn  to  cows 
as  worship — several  cows  are  adorned  and  brought  before  His  Majesty. 
People  are  very  fond  of  this  custom. 


ArN  82. 

THE  MUSTERS  OF  MULES. 

The  musters  of  this  beast  of  burden  commence  on  Thursdays,  when 
six  qatdrs  are  inspected  in  order  of  their  value.  Mules  are  mustered  once 
a year. 

Formerly  all  musters  took  place  as  above  described.  But  now  horses 
are  inspected  on  Sundays ; camels,  cows,  and  mules,  on  Mondays ; the 
soldiers,  on  Tuesdays ; on  Wednesdays,  His  Majesty  transacts  matters  of 
Finance ; on  Thursdays,  all  judicial  matters  are  settled  ; Fridays  His  Majesty 
spends  in  the  Harem ; on  Saturdays,  the  elephants  are  mustered. 
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A IN  83. 

THE  PAGOSHT  KEGULATION.1 

His  Majesty  has  taught  men  something  new  and  practical,  and  has 
made  an  excellent  rule,  which  protects  the  animal,  guards  the  stores,  teaches 
equity,  reveals  the  excellent,  and  stimulates  the  lazy  man.  Experienced 
people  saw  their  wisdom  increased,  and  such  as  inquired  into  this  secret, 
obtained  their  desires. 

His  Majesty  first  determined  the  quantity  of  daily  food  for  each 
domestic  animal,  and  secondly  determined  the  results,  which  different  quanta 
of  food  produce  in  the  strength  of  an  animal.  In  his  practical  wisdom  and 
from  his  desire  of  teaching  people,  His  Majesty  classifies  the  dishonest 
practices  of  men.  This  is  done  by  the  PAgosht  regulation.  From  time  to 
time  an  experienced  man  is  sent  to  the  stables  of  these  dumb  creatures.  He 
inspects  them,  and  measures  their  fatness  and  leanness.  At  the  time  of  the 
musters  also  the  degrees  of  fatness  or  leanness  are  first  examined  into,  and 
reports  are  made  accordingly.  His  Majesty  then  inspects  the  animals  himself, 
and  decreases  or  increases  the  degrees  of  their  fatness  or  leanness  as  re- 
ported, fixing  at  the  same  time  the  fine  for  leanness.  If,  for  some  reason,  the 
allowance  of  grain  or  grass  of  an  animal  had  been  lessened,  proper  account 
is  taken  of  such  a decrease.  The  leanness  of  an  elephant  has  been  divided 
into  thirteen  classes.  * * * 9 


1 The  object  of  this  curious  regulation 
was  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  fines 
which  Akbar  could  justly  inflict  on  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  animals  belonging 
to  the  Court,  if  the  condition  of  the 
animals  did  not  correspond  to  his  expect- 
ations. The  daily  quanta  of  food  sup- 
plied to  the  animals  had  been  fixed  by 
minute  rules  (Ains  43,  51,  62,  67,  70), 
and  the  several  Daroghahs  (store-keepers) 
entered  into  their  roznamchahs , or  day- 
books, the  quantum  daily  given  to  each 
animal.  These  day-books  were  produced 
at  the  musters,  and  special  officers 
measured  the  fatness  of  eacn  animal,  and 
compared  it  with  the  food  it  had  been 
receiving  since  the  last  muster,  as  shewn 
m the  clay-book.  Akbar  determined  a 
maximum  fatness  (A),  which  correspond- 
ed to  a maximum  quantity  of  daily  food 
(a).  Similarly,  he  determined  a fatness  (B), 
resulting  from  a daily  quantity  of  food  (&), 
though  Abulfazl  does  not  specify  how 
this  was  done.  The  quantities  A,  B,  &c. 
were  then  divided  into  several  fractions 


or  degrees, 


7A 

8 ’ 


A 

^,&c.  Thus 

o 


28 


in  the  case  of  elephants,  the  maximum 
fatness  (A)  was  divided  into  13  degrees. 

Pd-gosht  means  a quarter  of  flesh , 
and  evidently  expresses  that  the  food 
a only  produced  f A,  instead  of  |A. 
The  name  was  then  transferred  to  the 
regulation. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  mustering 
officers  applied  Akbar ’s  rule,  whether  by 
measuring  the  circumference  of  an  ani- 
mal, or  by  weighing  them.  The  rule 
may  appear  fanciful  and  unpractical  ; 
but  it  shews  how  determined  Akbar 
was  to  fathom  the  dishonesty  of  his 
Daroghahs.  Hence  the  carefulness  which 
he  shewed  in  assessing  fines  (Ains  48, 
57),  in  ordering  frequent  musters  of 
animals  and  men,  in  reviving  the  re- 
gulations of  branding  animals  as  piven 
by  ’Alauddin  Khilji  and  Sher  Shah,  in 
fixing  the  perquisites,  in  paying  cash 
for  all  supplies,  in  allowing  veterinary 
surgeons  certain  powers,  &c. 

* The  text  (p.  163,  1.  19)  enumerates 
several  fractions,  or  degrees  of  leanness, 
but  they  give  no  sense.  The  confusion 
of  the  MSS.  is  due  to  the  want  of  inter- 
punctuation. 
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For  all  other  animals  beside  the  elephant,  six  degrees  have  been  laid 
down,  viz.  the  second,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  tenth  [degrees  of  the 
thirteen  for  the  elephant].  And  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Faujd&rs,  to 
mark,  at  the  time  of  the  musters  of  the  halqahs,  one  halqah  which  is  the 
best  in  their  opinion,  and  to  put  separate  that  which  is  the  worst,  the  officers 
who  inquire  into  the  leanness  and  fatness,  deduct  fifty  per  cent,  from  the 
degree  of  the  former,  and  count  one  half  for  the  latter  halqah.  If  the 
Faujd&r  works  in  concert  with  the  D&roghah,  and  both  sign  the  entries  in  the 
day-book,  the  Faujddr  is  responsible  for  one-fourth,  and  the  D&roghah  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  food.  The  leanness  of  old  elephants  is  fixed  by 
the  condition  of  the  whole  halqah.  In  the  horse  stables  the  grooms,  water- 
carriers,  and  sweepers  are  fined  one-fourth  of  the  wages.  In  the  case  of 
camels,  the  D&roghah  is  fined  the  amount  of  the  grain,  and  the  driver  for 
the  share  of  the  grass.  In  the  case  of  oxen  used  for  carriages,  the  D&roghah 
is  fined  for  the  part  of  the  grass  and  the  grain  ; but  the  driver  is  not  liable. 
In  case  of  heavy  carriages,  half  the  fine  is  remitted. 


ATN  84. 

ON  ANIMAL  FIGHTS.  EEGULATIONS  FOE  BETTING. 

His  Majesty  is  desirous  of  establishing  harmony  among  people  of 
different  classes.  He  wishes  to  arrange  feasts  of  friendship  and  union,  so 
that  every  thing  may  be  done  with  propriety  and  order.  But  as  all  men 
do  not  possess  a mind  capable  of  selecting  that  which  is  true,  and  as  every 
ear  is  not  fit  to  listen  to  wisdom,  His  Majesty  holds  social  meetings  for 
amusement,  to  which  he  invites  a large  number  of  people.  Through  the 
careful  arrangements  of  His  Majesty,  the  court  has  been  changed  from  a 
field  of  ambitious  strife  to  a temple  of  a higher  world,  and  the  egotism  and 
conceit  of  men  have  been  directed  to  the  worship  of  God.  Even  superficial, 
worldly  people  thus  learn  zeal  and  attachment,  and  are  induced  by  these 
gatherings  to  enquire  after  the  road  of  salvation.1 

Deer -fight  8. 

The  manner  of  fighting  of  this  animal  is  very  interesting,  and  its 
method  of  stooping  down  and  rising  up  again  is  a source  of  great  amuse- 
ment. Hence  His  Majesty  pays  much  attention  to  this  animal,  and  has 
succeeded  in  training  this  stubborn  and  timid  creature.  One  hundred  and 
one  deer  are  khdgah ; each  has  a name,  and  some  peculiar  qualities.  A 
keeper  is  placed  over  every  ten.  There  are  three  kinds  of  fighting  deer, 


1 To  join  Akbar*s  Divine  Faith. 
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first,  those  which  fight  with  such  as  are  bom  in  captivity  and  with  wild  ones  ; 
secondly,  such  as  fight  best  with  tame  ones ; and  thirdly , such  as  fiercely 
attack  wild  deer.  The  fights  are  conducted  in  three  different  ways.  First , 
according  to  number,  the  first  fighting  with  the  second,  the  third  with  the 
fourth,  and  so  on,  for  the  whole.  At  the  second  go,  the  first  fights  with  the 
third,  the  second  with  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  If  a deer  runs  away,  it  is 
placed  last ; and  if  it  is  known  to  have  run  away  three  times,  it  ceases  to  be 
khdqah.  Betting  on  these  fights  is  allowed ; the  stake  does  not  exceed  5 
dims.  Secondly , with  those  belonging  to  the  princes.  Five  khagah  pair  fight 
with  each  other,  and  afterwards,  two  kh&qah  pair  from  His  Majesty’s 
hunting-ground ; then  five  other  khagah  pair.  At  the  same  time  two  pair 
from  the  deer  park  of  His  Majesty’s  hunting-ground  fight,  and  afterwards 
five  khaqah  deer  engage  with  five  deer  of  the  eldest  prince.  Then  fourteen 
kkdqah  pair  engage  with  each  other,  and  fight  afterwards  with  the  deer  of  the 
prince,  till  the  fight  with  the  deer  of  the  prince  is  finished.  Upon  this,  the  deer 
of  princes  fight  with  each  other,  and  then  khdqah  deer.  The  betting  on  such 
fights  must  not  exceed  one  muhur.  Thirdly , with  the  deer  of  other  people. 

His  Majesty  selects  forty-two  from  his  nearer  friends,  and  appoints 
every  two  of  them  as  opponents,  forming  thus  one  and  twenty  sets.  The 
first  winners  receive  each  thirty  deer,  and  all  others  get  one  less,  so  that 
the  last  get  each  eleven.  To  every  set  a Mai,1  a water-buffalo,  a cow,  a 
quchqar  (fighting  ram),  a goat,  and  a cock,  are  given.  Fights  between  cows 
and  goats  are  rarely  mentioned  to  have  been  held  in  ancient  times.  Before  the 
fighting  commences,  two  khaqah  deer  are  brought  in  trimmed  up,  and  are  set 
against  two  deer  belonging  to  people  of  various  sets.  First,  with  a deer 
belonging  to  a powerful  grandee,  and  then  the  fight  takes  place  before 
Bis  Majesty.  If  a general  assembly  is  announced,  the  fight  may  also 
take  place,  if  the  deer  belongs  to  a commander  of  One  Thousand.  The 
betting  on  khdqah  deer  is  eight  muhurs,  and  on  deer  belonging  to  one  of  a 
set,  five  muhurs,  if  it  be  an  A\kal ; and  four,  if  an  Anxn . As  deer  have  not 
equal  strength  and  impetuosity  of  attack,  the  rule  among  deer-keepers  is, 
once  to  select  each  of  their  deer  in  turn  and  take  it  to  the  arena.  Such 
deer  are  called  An  in.  Another  then  estimates  its  strength,  and  brings  a 
deer  as  opponent.  The  latter  is  called  Afkal.  In  case  of  Mals , the  betting 
is  five  muhurs  ; for  water  buffaloes  and  cocks,  four  ; for  cows  and  fighting 
rams,  and  goats,  two.  A commander  of  One  Thousand  is  allowed  to  bet 
six  muhurs  on  a khdgah  deer ; and  with  one  of  his  own  rank,*  3J  muhurs, 
if  the  bet  is  on  an  A(kal ; and  three  on  an  Anin  ; and  so  also  in  the  same 


* Mai,  according  to  Xfn  6 of  the  Second  I 8 Or  perhaps  with  his  opponent  in 
Book,  is  the  name  for  a Gujrat  wrestler.  | the  set  (mUl). 
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proportion  on  Mah,  water-buffaloes,  and  cocks ; but  on  cows,  fighting  rams, 
and  goats,  two.  A commander  of  Nine  Hundred  may  bet  on  a kkdgah  deer 
50  Rupees ; and  with  one  of  his  own  rank,  30J  R.  on  an  Afkal , and  25  R. 
on  an  Anin  ; on  a Mai  3£  muhurs ; on  a water-buffalo  and  a cock  3J  M. ; 
and  on  all  other  animals,  \\  M.  A commander  of  Eight  Hundred  is  allowed 
to  bet  48  R.  on  a khdgah  deer ; with  one  of  his  rank,  30  R.  on  an  Afkal ; and 
24  R.  on  an  An  in ; on  a Mai  3 J if. ; on  a water-buffalo  and  cock,  2£  M 
and  on  other  animals,  as  before.  A commander  of  Seven  Hundred  is 
allowed  to  bet  44  R.  on  a kkd^ah  deer ; with  one  of  his  own  rank  on  an  Afkal 

R. ; on  an  Anin  22  R. ; on  a Mai  3 M;  on  other  animals  as  before.  A 
Commander  of  Six  Hundred  may  bet  40  R.  on  a Jchdgah  deer ; with  one  of 
his  own  rank,  25  R . on  an  Afkal ; 20  R.  on  an  Anin  ; on  other  animals  as 
before.  A Commander  of  Five  Hundred  may  bet  4 M \ [36  it!.]  on  a 
khdt;ah  deer ; with  one  of  his  own  rank  2J  M.  on  an  A(kal , and  2 if.  on  a 
Anin  ; on  other  animals,  as  the  preceding.  A Commander  of  Four  Hundred 
may  bet  34  R.  on  a khagah  deer;  with  one  of  his  own  rank  21£  if  on  an 
Afkal;  17  R.  on  an  Anin ; on  a Mai  2f  M.  ; on  a water-buffalo  and  cock, 
2 if.  ; on  a cow,  a fighting  ram,  and  goat,  1 if  A Commander  of  Three 
Hundred  may  bet  30  R . on  a khdgah  deer  ; with  one  of  his  own  rank,  1 8J  R . 
on  an  A(kal ; 15  R.  on  an  Anin  ; 2£  M.  on  a Mai ; on  other  animals  as  the 
preceding.  A Commander  of  Two  Hundred  may  bet  24  R.  on  a khd^ah 
doer ; with  one  of  his  own  rank  15  if  on  an  A\kal,  12  R.  on  an  Antn,  and 
on  other  animals  as  before.  A Commander  of  One  Hundred  may  bet  2 if 
on  a Jchaqah  deer;  with  one  of  his  own  rank  1£  if.  on  an  A\kal ; 1 if.  on  an 
Anin  ; and  on  other  animals  as  before.  A Commander  of  Eighty  may  bet 
16  R.  on  a khdt;ah  deer;  with  one  of  his  own  rank  10  R.  on  an  Afkal ; 8 R . 
on  a n Anin ; 17  R.  on  a Mai;  1J  if  on  a water-buffalo  and  a cock;  on 
other  animals  as  before.  A Commander  of  Forty  may  bet  12  R.  on  a khdqah 
deer;  with  one  of  his  own  rank  7£  R.  on  an  A\kal ; 6 R.  on  a Anin;  on 
other  animals  as  before.  A Commander  of  Twenty  may  bet  10  R.  on  a 
khdi  ah  deer ; 6 J R.  with  one  of  his  own  rank  on  an  Afkal;  5 R.  on  an  Anin  ; 
on  other  animals  as  before,  A Commander  of  Ten  may  bet  8 R.  on  a khdgah 
door,  and  5 R . on  an  A(kal,  with  one  of  his  own  rank ; 4 R.  on  an  Anin ; on 
other  animals  as  before.  People  who  hold  no  man^abs,  bet  4 R.  on  a khdgah 
deer;  with  one  of  their  own  rank,  2J  R.  on  an  A\kal ; 2 R.  on  an  Anin ; 

1 5 R.  on  a Mai ; on  other  animals  as  before. 

But  if  the  opponent  hold  a less  rank,  the  amount  of  the  bet  is  deter- 
mined according  to  the  amount  which  the  opponent  is  allowed  to  bet  on 
an  Anin.  When  the  last  pair  comes,  the  betting  is  everywhere  on  the  deer. 
A fourth  part  of  what  people  take  from  each  other  in  Mai  fights,  is  given 
to  the  victorious  wrestler.  The  presents  which  His  Majesty  makes  on  such 
occasions,  have  no  limits. 
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The  rule  is  that  every  one  of  such  as  keep  animals  brings  on  the  fourteenth 
night  of  the  moon  one  deer  to  the  fight.  The  Bitikchi  of  this  department 
appoints  half  the  number  of  deer  as  Anlns , and  the  other  half  as  A {leak.  He 
then  writes  the  names  of  the  Afkals  on  paper  slips,  folds  them  up,  and  takes 
them  to  His  Majesty,  who  takes  up  one.  The  animal  chosen  has  to  fight 
with  an  Antn.  As  such  nights  are  clear,  fights  are  generally  announced  for 
that  time. 

Besides,  there  are  two  other  classes  of  deer,  total,  and  half  total.  The 
number  of  each  is  fixed.  As  often  the  number  of  khdgah  deer  decreases,  the 
deficiency  is  made  up  from  the  total  deer  ; and  the  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  totals  is  made  up  from  half  totals . One  pair  of  totals  also  is  brought 
to  the  fight,  so  that  they  may  be  tried.  Hunters  supply  continually  wild 
deer,  and  bring  them  to  His  Majesty,  who  fixes  the  price.  A fat  superior 
deer  costs  2 M. ; a thin  superior  one,  1 M.  to  15  R.  ; a fat  middling  one,  12 
R. ; Do.  lean,  8 R.  ; a third  class  fat  one,  7 R. ; Do.  thin,  5 R. ; a fourth 
class  fat  one,  4 R.  ; Do.  lean,  2£  to  2 R. 

Deer  are  kept  and  fed  as  follows : Khdgah  deer  selected  for  fighting 
before  His  Majesty,  get  2 s.  grain,  £ s.  boiled  flour,  £ s.  butter,  and  1 d.  for 
grass.  Such  as  are  kept  on  His  Majesty’s  hunting-grounds,  totals , and  fight- 
ing deer  of  the  sets,  get  If  s.  of  grain,  and  flour  and  butter  as  before.  The 
grass  is  supplied  by  each  amateur  himself.  All  kh&^ah,  home-bred,  total  deer, 
and  those  of  His  Majesty’s  hunting-ground,  have  each  one  keeper.  The 
fighting  deer  of  the  sets  have  one  keeper  for  eveiy  two  ; the  single  last  one 
has  a keeper  for  itself.  Nothing  is  given  for  grass.  Deer  which  are  given 
to  people  to  have  them  fattened,  get  If  s.  grain,  and  £ d.  for  grass.  They 
have  one  keeper  for  every  four ; but  one  for  every  two,  if  they  are  fit  to 
become  khdgah.  Some  deer  are  also  sent  to  other  towns ; they  get  1 J «. 
grain,  and  have  each  one  keeper.  If  deer  are  newly  caught,  they  get  no 
regular  food  for  seven  days,  after  which  they  get  £ s.  of  grain  for  a fort- 
night. They  then  get  1 *.,  and  when  one  month  is  over,  1 £ s. 

In  the  deer  park,  Man^abdars,  Ahadis,  and  other  soldiers  are  on  staff- 
employ.  The  pay  of  foot-soldiers  varies  from  80  to  400  d. 

His  Majesty  has  12,000  deer;  they  are  divided  into  different  classes, 
and  proper  regulations  are  made  for  each  of  them.  There  is  also  a stud 
for  deer,  in  which  new  results  are  obtained.  A large  female  gets  1 £ s.  grain, 
and  £ d.  for  grass.  A new  bom  deer  drinks  the  milk  of  the  dam  for  two 
months,  which  is  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  £ s.  of  grain.  Afterwards, 
every  second  month,  the  allowance  is  increased  by  a quarter  ser  of  grain, 
so  that  after  a period  of  two  years,  it  gets  the  same  as  its  dam.  For  grass, 

£ d.  is  given  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  month.  Young  male  ones  also 
get  weaned  after  two  months,  when  they  get  f s . of  grain,  which  is  increjised 
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by  that  quantity  every  second  month,  so  that,  after  two  years,  they  get  2J  9. 
From  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  month,  they  get  £ d.  for  grass,  after  which 
period  they  get  £ d.  for  grass. 

I have  given  a short  description  of  animal  fights  as  announced  for 
general  assemblies.  His  Majesty  announces  them  also  for  day  time  ; but 
as  often  a more  important  act  of  worship  is  to  be  performed,  he  announces 
them  for  the  night.  Or  else  His  Majesty  thinks  of  God,  and  seeks  for 
wisdom  in  self-examination  ; he  cares  neither  for  cold  nor  heat ; he  spends 
the  time  which  others  idle  away  in  sleep,  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
prefers  labour  to  comfort. 


ALN  85. 

ON  BUILDINGS. 

Regulations  for  house-building  in  general  are  necessary ; they  are 
required  for  the  comfort  of  the  army,  and  are  a source  of  splendour  for 
the  government.  People  that  are  attached  to  the  world  will  collect  in  towns, 
without  which  there  would  be  no  progress.  Hence  His  Majesty  plans 
splendid  edifices,  and  dresses  the  work  of  his  mind  and  heart  in  the  garment 
of  stone  and  clay.  Thus  mighty  fortresses  have  been  raised,  w’hich  protect 
the  timid,  frighten  the  rebellious,  and  please  the  obedient.  Delightful 
illas,  and  imposing  towers  have  also  been  built.  They  afford  excellent 
protection  against  cold  and  rain,  provide  for  the  comforts  of  the  princesses 
of  the  Harem,  and  are  conducive  to  that  dignity  which  is  so  necessary  for 
worldly  power. 

Everywhere  also  Sardis  have  been  built,  which  are  the  comfort  of 
travellers  and  the  asylum  of  poor  strangers.  Many  tanks  and  wells  are  being 
dug  for  the  benefit  of  men  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  Schools  and 
places  of  worship  are  being  founded,  and  the  triumphal  arch  of  knowledge 
is  newly  adorned. 

His  Majesty  has  enquired  into  every  detail  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment, which  is  so  difficult  to  be  managed,  and  requires  such  large  sums.  He 
has  passed  new  regulations,  kindled  the  lamp  of  honesty,  and  put  a stock 
of  practical  knowledge  into  the  hands  of  simple  and  inexperienced  men. 


Am  86. 

THE  TRICES  OF  BUILDING  MATERIAL,  &c. 

Many  people  are  desirous  of  building  houses;  but  honesty  and 
conscientiousness  are  rare,  especially  among  traders.  His  Majesty  has 
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carefully  inquired  into  their  profits  and  losses,  and  has  fixed  the  prices  of 
articles  in  such  a manner,  that  both  parties  are  satisfied. 

Red  sandstone  costs  3 d.  per  man . It  is  obtainable  in  the  hills  of 
Fathpur  Sikp,  His  Majesty’s  residence,  and  may  be  broken  from  the  rocks 
at  any  length  or  breadth.  Clever  workmen  chisel  it  so  skilfully,  as  no 
turner  could  do  with  wood  ; and  their  works  vie  with  the  picture  book  of 
Mdni  [the  great  painter  of  the  Sassanides].  Pieces  of  red  standstone 
{tang  i gululah ),  broken  from  the  rocks  in  any  shape,  are  sold  by  the  p'hari , 
which  means  a heap  of  such  stones,  without  admixture  of  earth,  3 gaz  long, 
2£  y.  broad,  and  1 y.  high.  Such  a heap  contains  172  mans , and  has  a value 
of  250  d .,  i.  e .,  at  the  rate  of  1 d.  11  £ j.  per  man. 

Bricks  are  of  three  kinds  : burnt,  half  burnt,  unburat.  Though  the 
first  kind  are  generally  made  very  heavy,  the}’  weigh  in  the  average  three 
sers , and  cost  30  d.  per  mills . The  second  class  cost  24  d.,  and  the  third 
10  d.  per  thousand.1 * 

Wood.  Eight  kinds  of  wood  are  in  general  use.  1.  Sisaun , unrivalled 
for  its  beauty  and  durability.  A block  1 Ildhi  gaz  long,  and  8 Tassujes 
broad  and  high,  costs  15  d.  6 j.  But  if  the  height  be  only  5 or  6 71.,  11  d- 
10 \j.  Other  sizes  according  to  the  same  proportion.  2.  Nazhu,  called  in 
Hindi  Jtdh.1  A beam,  10  T.  broad  and  high,  costs  per  gaz  5 d.  13|  j. ; and 
a half  size  beam,  from  7 to  9 T.  broad  and  high,  costs  per  gaz  5 d.  3 J j. 
3.  Basang  (?),  called  in  Hindi  Kar< ; a beam  3 T.  broad,  and  4 gaz  long, 
costs  5 d.  j , 4.  Ber ,3  1 T.  broad  and  high,  4 y^zlong,  5 d.  17  J j. ; so  also 

Tut,  or  Mulbery.  5.  Mughtldn  (Babul),  of  the  same  cubic  content  as  No.  4., 
5 d.  2j.  6.  Sirs , size  as  before,  10  d.  4 j.  7.  Baydl , same  size,  first  quality 
8 d . 22 \j. ; second  quality,  8 d.  6 ±j.  8.  Bakdyin , same  size,  5 d.  2 j. 

Gaj  t Shir  in,  or  sweet  limestone.  There  is  a quarry  near  Bahirah. 
When  a merchant  brings  it,  it  costs  1 R.  per  three  mans ; but  if  any  one 
sends  his  own  carriers,  only  1 d.  Sangfo  qaVi,  per  man  5 d.  5 j.  (jadafl 
5 d.  Chiinah , or  quick  lime,  2 d.  per  man  ; it  is  mostly  boiled  out  of  kangur, 
a kind  a solid  earth  resembling  stone  in  hardness. 

Iron  cramps,  if  tinned,  1 3 for  1 8 d.  ; plain  ones,  for  6 d. 

Iron  door-knockers,  from  Persia  and  Tur4n,  tinned ; large  ones,  8 d. 
per  pair ; small  ones,  4 d.  Indian  do.,  tinned,  5£  d. ; plain  ones,  4 d.  12  j. 

Gvl  Mekh  (large  nails  with  broad  heads),  12,  d.  per  ser.  Bindrinails , 
5 d.  per  ser . Gogah,  or  small  nails,  tinned,  first  quality  7 d.  for  one  hundred  ; 
second  quality,  5 d.  ; smallest,  4 d. 


1 This  word  is  spelt  Chtdh  in  Ain 
90,  No.  59. 

a “ The  Ber  was  in  great  request  in  Ak- 

bar’s  time  as  a building  timber, but  is  now 


little  used, except  forkingposts  andtiebeams, 
as  the  direct  cohesion  ot  its  fibres  is  equal  to 
that  o!8al wood.”  Balfour  s Timber  Trees 
of  India, 
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Screws  and  nuts,  chiefly  used  for  doors  and  boxes.  Tinned,  12  d. 
per  ser  ; plain,  4 d. 

Rings,  tinned,  6 d.  per  ser ; plain,  4 d. 

K'haprel , or  tiles.  They  are  one  hand  long  and  ten  fingers  broad,  are 
burnt,  and  are  used  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  as  a protection  against  heat  and 
cold.  Plain  ones,  86  d.  per  trille ; enamelled,  30  d.  for  ten. 

Qulbah , or  spouts,  to  lead  off  water.  Three  for  2 d. 

Bans,  or  bamboo.  It  is  used  for  spears.  First  quality,  15  d.  for 
twenty  pieces ; second  quality,  12  d.  for  do. ; third  quality,  10  d.  for  do. 
The  price  of  some  kinds  of  bamboo  is  much  higher.  Thus  a peculiar  kind 
is  sold  at  8 Ashrafis  [Muhurs]  per  piece . They  are  used  for  making  thrones. 
Bamboo,  at  a rupee  per  piece y is  common.  Fatal  is  made  of  the  reed  which  is 
used  for  qalams  (pens).  It  is  used  for  covering  ceilings.  First  quality,  cleaned, 
1 £ d.  per  square  gaz  ; second  quality,  1 d.  Sometimes  they  sell  patal  at  2 d. 
for  pieces  2 gaz  long,  and  1 kg.  broad.  SirM  is  made  of  very  fine  qalam  reeds, 
looks  well,  and  is  very  smooth  ; it  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  1 \ d.  per  pair , 1 £ g. 
long,  and  1 6 girxhs  broad.  The  ceilings  and  walls  of  houses  are  adorned 
with  it. 

K'has  is  the  sweet-smelling  root  of  a kind  of  grass,  which  grows  along 
the  banks  of  rivers.  During  summer,  they  make  screens  of  it,  which  are 
placed  before  the  door  and  sprinkled  with  water.  This  renders  the  air  cool 
and  perfumed.  Price,  1£  R.  per  man. 

Kdh  i chappar  (reeds  for  thatching)  is  sold  in  bundles,  which  are  called 
in  Hindi  piilah,  per  ser  from  100  to  10  d. 

Bhusy  or  wheat  straw,  used  for  mixing  with  mortar,  3 d.  per  man. 

K6h  i Bab'ky  straw,  &c.,  which  is  put  on  roofs,  4 d.  for  a load  of  2 mans. 

Munjy  the  bark  of  qalam  reeds,  used  for  making  ropes  to  fasten  the 
thatching,  20  d.  per  man. 

San  is  a plant.  Peasants  mix  it  with  quicklime.  People  also  make 
ropes  of  it  for  well  buckets,  &c.,  3 d.  per  man. 

Gumy  of  an  inferior  quantity,  is  mixed  with  quicklime,  70  d.  per  man. 

Sirish  i kdhi , or  reed  glue,  is  mixed  with  sweet  limestone,  4 d.  per  ser. 

Luk  is  the  flower-bunch  of  the  reed  which  is  used  for  matting.  People 
burn  it,  and  use  it  as  a candle.  It  is  also  mixed  with  quicklime  and 
QaVi.  Price,  1 R.  per  man. 

Simgil  (silver  clay)  is  a white  and  greasy  clay,  1 d . per  man.  It  is  used 
for  white-washing  houses.  It  keeps  a house  cool  and  looks  well.  Gil  i 
surlihy  or  red  clay,  called  in  Hindi  geru , 40  d.  per  man.  There  is  a quarry 
of  it  in  the  hills  of  Gw£liar. 

Glass  is  used  for  windows  ; price,  1 R.  for  1}  «.,  or  one  pane  for  4 d. 
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Am  87. 

ON  THE  WAGES  OF  LABOURERS. 

Gilkdrs  (workers  in  lime),  first  class  workmen,  7 d. ; second  class,  6 d. ; 
third  class,  5 d. 

Sang  tar  ash  (stone-masons).  The  tracer  gets  6 d.  for  each  gaz ; one 
who  does  plain  work,  5 d.  A labourer  employed  in  quarries  gets  for  every 
man  he  breaks,  22  j . 

Carpenters , first  class,  7 d. ; second  do.,  6 d.  ; third  do.,  4 d. ; fourth 
do.,  3 d . ; fifth  do.,  2 d.  For  plain  job-work,  a first  class  carpenter  gets  1 d . 
17  j.  for  one  gaz  ; second  class  do.,  1 d.  6 j. ; third  class  do.,  21  j. 

Pinjarah  sdz  (Lattice  work  and  wicker  work).  First,  when  the  pieces 
are  joined  (fastened  with  strings),  and  the  interstices  be  dodecagonal,  24  d. 
for  every  square  gaz  ; when  the  interstices  form  twelve  circles,  22  d. ; when 
hexagonal,  18  d. ; when  ja'fari  [or  rhombus-like,  one  diagonal  being  vertical 
the  other  horizontal],  16  d.  ; when  shafranji  [or  square  fields,  as  on  a chess 
board],  12  d.  for  every  square  gaz. 

Secondly , when  the  work  is  ghair  waql'i  (the  sticks  not  being  fastened 
with  strings,  but  skilfully  and  tightly  interwoven),  for  first  class  work,  48  d. 
per  square  gaz  ; for  second  class  do.,  40  d. 

Arrahkash  (one  who  saws  beams).  For  job-work,  per  square  gaz  2£  d.,  if 
stsaun  wood ; if  nazhu  wood,  2 d.  A labourer  employed  for  the  day,  2 d. 
There  are  three  men  for  every  saw,  one  above,  two  below. 

Bxld/irs  (bricklayers),  first  class,  daily  3£  d. ; second  class  do.,  3 d. 
If  employed  by  the  job,  for  building  fortress  walls  with  battlements,  4 d.  per 
gaz  ; for  laying  foundations,  2 id.;  for  all  other  walls,  2 d.  For  digging 
ditches,  £ d.  per  gaz. 

The  gaz  of  a labourer  contains  32  fassujes. 

Chdh-kan , or  well  diggers,  first  class  work  men,  2 d.  per  gaz ; second 
class  do.,  1 J d ; third  class  do.,  1 J d. 

Ghaufah  khur , or  well-divers.  They  clean  wells.  In  the  cold  season, 

4 d.  per  diem  ; in  the  hot  season,  3 d.  By  the  job,  2 R.  for  cleaning  a depth 
of  one  gaz. 

Khisht  tardsh,  or  tile  makers,  for  100  moulds,  smoothened,  8 d. 

Surkhikob  (pounders  of  old  bricks),  1^-  d.  for  a heap  of  8 mans. 

Glass-cutters,  100  d.  per  gaz. 

Bamboo-cutters,  2 d.  per  diem. 

Chapparband , or  thatchers,  3 d.  per  diem  ; if  done  by  the  job,  24  d.  for 
100  gaz. 

Patalband  {vide  p.  224),  1 d.  for  4 gaz. 

Lak'hirah.  They  varnish  reeds,  &c.,  with  lac.  Wages,  2 d.  per  diem. 

29 
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Ahkash , or  water-carriers.  First,  class,  3 r?.  diem  ; second  class  do., 
2 d.  Such  water-carriers  as  are  used  for  furnishing  house-builders  with 
water  for  mortar  and  quicklime,  get  2 d.  per  diem. 


ATN  88. 

ON  ESTIMATES  OF  HOUSE  BUILDING. 

Stonchuil dings.  For  12  gaz,  one  p'ha  ( vide  above  Am  86)  is  required; 
also  75  mans  chunah;  but  if  the  walls  be  covered  with  red  stone,  30  mans 
chunah  are  required  per  gaz. 

Brickbuildings.  For  every  gaz,  there  are  required  250  bricks  of  three 
ser  each,  8 mans  chunah , and  2 m.  27  s.  pounded  brick  ( surhhi ). 

Claghuilding8.  300  bricks  are  required  for  the  same  ; each  brick-mould 
contains  1 s.  of  earth  and  \ s.  of  water. 

Astarkdri  work.  For  every  gaz,  1 man  chunah , 10  8.  qaVL,  14  8.  surkhi , 
arid  } s.  san  ( vide  p.  224)  are  required. 

Candalahkdri  work.  For  every  gaz,  7 8.  of  qaVi}  and  3 8.  surkhi  are 
required. 

Hafidkdri  work.  10  s.  of  qaVi  are  required  per  gaz. 

Gajkdri  work  (white-washing).  For  walls  and  ceilings,  10  s.  per  gaz; 
for  pantries,  6 s.  ; chimneys,  10  s. 

Windows  requiro  24  s.  of  lime,  2i  s.  of  glass,  4 8.  of  sirish  i kdhi  (putty). 

Blaster  for  walls,  for  14  gaz  1 in.  of  straw,  and  20  m.  earth  ; for  roofa 
and  floors,  do.  for  10  gaz.  For  ceilings,  and  the  inside  of  walls,  do.  for  15  gaz. 

Lae  (varnish  work)  used  for  chighs  [sliced  bamboo  sticks,  placed 
horizontally,  and  joined  by  strings,  with  narrow  interstices  between  the 
sticks.  They  are  painted,  and  are  used  as  screens].  If  red,  4 s.  of  lac,  and 
1 8.  of  vermilion  ; if  yellow,  4 s.  of  lac,  1 s.  of  zarnUch  (auripigment).  If 
green,  | 8.  of  indigo  is  mixed  with  the  lac,  and  zarnUcli  is  added  ; if  black,  4 s. 
of  lac  and  8 8.  of  indigo. 


ATN  89. 

EULES  FOE  ESTIMATING  THE  LOSS  IN  WOOD  CHIPS.1 

One  gaz  = 24  (ass  ’jes 

1 (assuj  =24  taswdnsahs 

1 tasivdnsah  = 24  khdms 

1 khdm  = 24  zarrahs. 

Whatever  quantity  of  wood  be  used,  the  drippings  (?)  are  reckoned  at 


1 I am  not  sme  whether  this  Ain  has  been  correctly  translated. 
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one-eighth  (?).  In  Sisaun  wood,  per  tassxij,  26f  sers,  15  tanks  ; Babul  wood 
23  J 8.  5 d.  ; Sirs  wood,  21  £ s.  15  tdnks ; Nazhu  wood,  20  s.  ; Ber  wood, 
18£  s.  ; Daydl  wood,  17  s.  20  tdnks. 


AIN  90. 

THE  WEIGHT  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  WOOD. 

His  Majesty,  from  his  practical  knowledge,  has  for  several  reasons 
experimented  on  the  weight  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  has  thus  adorned 
the  market  place  of  the  world.  One  cubic  gaz  of  dry  wood  of  every  kind  has 
been  weighed,  and  their  differences  have  thus  been  established.  Khanjak 
wood  has  been  found  to  be  the  heaviest,  and  Saftddr  the  lightest  wood. 
I shall  mention  72  kinds  of  wood. 

The  weight  of  one  cubic  gaz  of 


Mdns.  Sers.  Tdnks. 

1.  Khanjak,  is  27  14  — 

2.  Ambli  ( Tamarindus  Indica ) 24  8f  25 


3.  Zaitun  ( Qyt  uuupurZ&Siiiticus'  ?) 

4.  Balut  (Oak), 

5.  K’her  ( Acacia  catechu) 

6.  K’himi  ( Mimusops ), 


7.  Parsiddh, 20  14  17 

8.  Abnus  (Ebony),  20  9 20 

9.  Sain  (. Acacia  Suma ),  19  32  10 

10.  Baqqam  ( Caesalpina  sappan), 19  22J  10 

11.  K’harhar, 19  11J  5 

12.  Mahw&  {Bassia  latifolia), 18  32 J 2 

13.  Chandani, ) 

14.  P’huMhi,  J 

15.  Red  Sandal,  in  Hindi  Bakt  Chandan , ( Pterocarpus 

Santaltnus)i 18  4£  10 

16.  Chamri, 18  2 7} 

17.  Chamar  Mamri 17  16J  — 

18.  ’TJnn&b  ( Zizyphus  satwus)f  17  5 4 

19.  Sisaun  Patang  ( vide  No.  40), 17  If  7 

20.  S&ndan, 17  1 28 

21.  Shamshad  ( Buxus  Sempervirens ,) 16  18  25 


21  24  — 

21  16  — 


1 So  according  to  Watson  s Index.  But  / very  light,  and  is  used  for  boats.  Abulfazl 
Voigt,  in  his  Hortus  Bengalensis  says,  I puts  Zaitun  amoug  the  heaviest  woods, 
the  wood  of  Zaitun , or  Oyrocarpus , is  / 
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22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 


Banaus.  His  Majesty  calls  this  tree  Shah  Alu  ; but  in 


Main, 

Babul  ( Acacia  Arabica\ 


X 


...*.»  4 « v ...  # .........  m 

Bijais&r, /.  W.  v,  .J ) 

Piiu, : > 

Mulberry, 

D’haman, ,yU<U  l .S  fy./ta  ; ; . J /v-, .) 


Sirs  ( Acacia  odoratissima ), 


Chhaukar, 

Dudd’hi,  

Haldi /.  V C i v. 1 


Jdman  ( Jambosa ), 
Far&s,  


L 

, 

.0,*,  C:  JvA  .,1  | 

. . £ <A**V  Wj  / 


K’handu,  

Chan&r, £ . i?.  £ 

Ch&rmaghz  (Walnut  tree),  . . 
Champd  ( Michelia  champaca ), 


Amb  (Mango,  Mangifera  Indica,)  

P&pari  (IJlmus),  

Diy&r  ( Cedrus  deodar ), 

Bed  (Willow),  

Kunbhir  ( Gunbhir  (?),  Gmelina  arbor ea), 
Chidh  (Pinas  longifolia ),  


Ifajw.  Sers.  Tdnk3. 

16 

1 

10 

16 

H 

1 

16 

l 

10 

15 

17 

20 

15 

4* 

7 

14  J 

36* 

10 

14 

35* 

— 

14  ; 

32* 

31 

14 

32* 

19 

14 

22* 

— 

14 

10 

20 

13 

34 

— 

13 

28* 

15 

13 

25 

20 

13 

10 

29 

12 

38 

21 

12 

34* 

5 

12 

26 

4 

12 

17* 

22 

12 

13* 

32 

, 12 

12* 

30 

12 

8 

20 

12 

3* 

5 

11 

29 

— 

11 

9* 

17 

11 

4 

— 

ii 

2 

20 

10 

20 

— 

10 

19* 

22 

).  10 

10* 

21 
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Mans.  Sets.  Tanks. 

61 . Kat’hal  ( J acktree,  Artocarpus  integrifolia), 

62.  Gurdain,  

c,  63.  JTiiher&  {Terminalia  belertca),  10  7 30 

/ 64.  Pal4s  ( Butea  frondosa ), 4 

1 65.  Surkh  Bed,  .......  i , . ."./•  • . • - 

66.  Ak  ( Calotropis  gig  ant  ea ), 

67.  Senbal  ( Cotton  tree), 

68.  Bak&yin  ( Melga  eosupasita),  c.tf.i  i fr* ...... 

69.  Lhasor&  ( Cordxa  mixa ), ...  i 

70.  Padm&k’h  ( Cerasus  caproniana), 

71.  And,  >*;••> A"\ 

72.  Safidar, 

£3"  In  the  above  weights,  the  ser  has  been  taken  at  28  d&ms. 


10 

7| 

34 

10 

7 

30 

9 

34 

— 

8 

25 

20 

8 

19* 

25 

8 

13 

34 

8 

9 

30 

8 

9 

20 

7 

7 

31 

6 

7 

22* 

/ 

A 


I h., ; 


// 


j-c 


* / 

/ ? A Ak 


/ c ^ ji  / ^ 


/ r 


si  ' ^ — 


/ 7 


End  of  the  First  Book. 
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book;  second. 

THE  ARMY. 


+ 

AX N 1. 

THE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  AEMY. 

His  Majesty  guides  the  Imperial  Airmy  by  his  excellent  advice  and 
counsel,  and  checks  in  various  ways  attempts  at  insubordination.  He  has 
divided  the  army,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  the  men,  into  several 
classes,  and  has  thereby  secured  the  peace  of  the  country. 

With  some  tribes,  His  Majesty  is  content,  if  they  submit ; he  does  not 
exact  much  service  from  them,  and  thus  leads  many  wild  races  towards 
civilization. 

The  Zamind&rs  of  the  country  furnish  more  than  four  millions,  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  as  shall  be  detailed  below  (Third  Book). 

Some  troopers  are  compelled  by  His  Majesty  to  mark  their  horses  with 
the  Imperial  brand.  They  are  subject  to  divisions  into  ranks,  and  to  musters. 

Some  soldiers  are  placed  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  one  commander. 
They  are  called.  Ahadis , because  they  are  fit  for  a harmonious  unity.  His 
Majesty  believes  some  capable  of  commanding,  and  appoints  them  as  com- 
manders. 

A large  number  are  worthy  but  poor ; they  receive  the  means  of 
keeping  a horse,  and  have  lands  assigned  to  themselves,  without  being 
obliged  to  mark  their  horses  with  the  Imperial  brand.  Turanis  and 
Persians  get  25  Rupees ; and  Hindustanis,  20  R.  If  employed  to  collect  the 
revenue,  they  get  15  R.  Such  troopers  are  called  Barawardk. 

Some  Commanders  who  find  it  troublesome  to  furnish  men,  get  a 
number  of  such  soldiers  as  accept  the  Imperial  brand.  Such  troops  are 
called  Ddlchilu . 

In  the  contingent  of  a Commander  (mangabddr)  of  Ten  Thousand,  other 
man^abddrs  as  high  as  Haz&ris  (Commanders  of  One  Thousand)  serve  ; in  the 
contingent  of  a Commander  of  Eight  Thousand,  Manqabdars  up  to  JETashtgadis 
(Commanders  of  Eight  Hundred)  serve  ; in  the  contingent  of  a Commander 
of  Seven  Thousand,  Manqabd&rs  up  to  Haft^adis  (Commanders  of  Seven 
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Hundred)  serve  ; in  the  contingent  of  a Commander  of  Five  Thousand, 
other  Man^abdfirs  as  high  Panqadlx  (commanders  of  Five  Hundred)  serve ; 
and  in  the  contingent  of  a Pan  cadi,  Manqabdurs  as  high  as  Qadis  (Commanders 
of  One  Hundred)  serve.  Man^abdars  of  lower  ranks  do  not  serve  in  the 
contingents  of  high  Manqabd&rs. 

Some  Commanders  also  receive  auxiliaries.  Such  reserves  are  called 
K am  al  b ?. 

At  the  present  time,  those  troopers  are  preferred  whoso  horses  are 
marked  with  the  Imperial  brand.  This  ( lass  of  soldiers  is  superior  to  others. 
His  Majesty’s  chief  object  is  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  borrowing  horses 
(for  the  time  of  musters),  or  exchanging  them  for  worse  ones,  and  to  make 
them  take  care  of  the  Imperial  horses  ; for  ho  knows  that  avarice  makes 
men  so  short-sighted,  that  they  look  upon  a loss  as  a gain.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  reign,  when  His  Majesty  was  still  * behind  the  veil,’  many 
of  his  servants  were  given  to  dishonest  practices,  lived  without  check,  and 
indulged,  from  want  of  honour,  in  the  comforts  of  married  life.  Low,  avari- 
cious men  sold  their  horses,  and  were  content  to  serve  as  foot-soldiers,  or 
brought  instead  of  a superior  horse,  a tatoo  that  looked  more  like  an  ass. 
They  were  magniloquent  in  their  dishonesty  and  greediness  of  pay,  and  even 
expressed  dissatisfaction,  or  rebelled.  Hence  His  Majesty  had  to  introduce 
the  Descriptive  Doll  System,  and  to  make  the  issue  of  pay  dependent  upon 
the  inspection  of  these  rolls  {vide,  below  Ain  7).  This  stopped,  in  a short 
time,  much  lawlessness,  and  regenerated  the  whole  military  system.  But  at 
that  time  the  regulations  regarding  the  Imperial  brand  were  not  issued,  as  His 
Majesty  had  adopted  the  advice  of  some  inexperienced  men,  who  look  upon 
branding  an  animal  as  an  act  of  cruelty  ; hence  avaricious  men  (who  cannot 
distinguish  that  which  is  good  from  that  which  is  bad,  having  neither 
respect  for  themselves  nor  their  master,  and  who  think  to  promote  a cause 
by  ruining  it,  thus  acting  against  their  own  interest)  adopted  other  vicious 
practices,  which  led  to  a considerable  want  of  efficiency  in  the  army.  Horse 
borrowing  was  then  the  order  of  the  day.  His  Majesty,  therefore,  made 
the  branding  of  the  horses  compulsory,  in  addition  to  the  Descriptive  Boll 
System.  Easy-minded  idlers  thus  passed  through  a school  of  discipline 
and  became  worthy  men,  whilst  importunate,  low  men  were  taught  honorahle- 
ness  and  manliness.  The  unfeeling  and  avaricious  learned  the  luxury  of 
magnanimity.  The  army  resembled  a newly  irrigated  garden.  Even  for  the 
Treasury  the  new  regulations  proved  beneficial.  Such  are  the  results  which 
wisdom  and  practical  knowledge  can  produce ! Branding  a horse  may 
indeed  inflict  pain  ; but  when  viewed  from  a higher  point,  it  is  the  cause  of 
much  satisfaction  to  the  thinking  man. 
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ATN  2. 

ON  THE  ANIMALS  OF  THE  AEMY. 

In  the  18th  year  of  his  reign,  His  Majesty  introduced  the  branding 
system  [ vide  p.  140,  note  1].  The  ranks  of  the  men  were  also  laid  down  in 
the  best  manner,  and  the  classification  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  army 
was  attended  to.  The  requirements  for  each  were  noted  down,  and  excellent 
regulations  were  issued.  The  maximum  and  minimum  prices  were  enquired 
into  by  His  Majesty,  and  average  prices  were  fixed.  A proper  check  by 
accounts  was  enforced,  and  regulations  on  this  subject  were  laid  down.  The 
Bakhshis  were  also  freed  from  the  heavy  responsibility  of  bringing  new 
men,  and  every  thing  went  on  smoothly. 

1 . Horses.  They  have  been  divided  into  seven  classes.  The  rate  of 
their  daily  food  has  also  been  fixed.  These  seven  classes  are  Arabs , Persian 
horses , Mujannas , Turki  horses , Ydbus,  Tdzisf  and  Janglah  horses. 

The  first  class  are  either  Arab  bred,  or  resemble  them  in  gracefulness 
and  prowess.  They  cost  720  dams 'per  mensem  ; and  get  daily  6 s.  of  grain  (the 
price  of  which,  in  the  estimates  for  each  animal,  is  put  down  at  12  d.  per 
man)f  2J  d.  of  g’hf,  2 d.  for  sugar,  and  3 d.  for  grass.  Also,  for  a jul , artak , 
ydlposh , girth  (His  Majesty  does  not  call  it  tang , but  far  akin ),  gaddi , 
nakhtahbandy  qaizah  (which  the  vulgar  pronounces  qdizah ),  magasrdn}  curry  - 
comb,  hatVhi  (a  bag  made  of  horse  hair  for  washing  the  hortfe),  towel, 
pdibandy  naihy  &c.,  [vide  p.  136],  70  d.  per  mensem , which  outlay  is  called 
kharj  i yardq  % asp  (outlay  for  the  harness  of  the  horse).  Besides,  60  d.  for 
the  saddle,  and  an  apch{(?)  every  second  month  ; 7 d.  per  mensem  for  shoes  ; 
and  63  d.  for  a groom,  who  gets  double  this  allowance,  if  he  takes  charge 
of  two  horses.  Total,  479  d.  But  as  His  Majesty  cares  for  the  comfort  of 
the  army,  and  enquires  into  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  soldiers,  he 
increased,  in  the  very  beginning,  this  allowance  of  479  d.  by  81  d. ; and 
when  the  value  of  the  Rupee  was  increased  from  35  to  40  dams , His  Majesty 
granted  a second  additional  allowance  of  80  d.  This  coin  [the  Rupee]  is 
always  counted  at  40  d.  in  salaries.  Afterwards,  a third  additional  allowance 
of  2 R.  (80  d.)  was  ordered  to  be  given  for  each  class  of  horses,  except 
Janglahsy  which  horses  are  now-a-days  entirely  left  out  in  the  accounts. 

The  second  class  are  horses  bred  in  Persia,  or  such  as  resemble  Persian 
horses  in  shape  and  bearing.  Monthly  allowance,  680  d . Of  this,  458  d.  are 
necessary  expenses,  being  21  d.  less  than  the  former,  viz.  10  d.  for  th e yardq, 
10  d.  for  saddle  and  bridle,  and  1 d.  for  shoes.  The  first  increase  which  was 
given,  amounted  to  67  d. ; the  second,  to  75  d. ; the  third  to  80  d.  Total  680  d. 

The  third  class,  or  Mujannas  horses,  resemble  Persian  horses  [vide 
p.  140,  note  2],  and  are  mostly  Turki,  or  Persian  geldings.  Monthly  cost 
30 
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560  d.  Of  this,  358  d.  are  for  necessaries.  The  allowance  for  these  horses  is 
100  d.  less  than  the  preceding,  viz.,  30  d.  less  for  sugar;  30  d.  less  for 
saddle,  bridle,  &c. ; 1 5 d.  less  in  g’hi ; 3 d . less  for  the  groom  ; 2 d . less  for 
shoeing.  First  increase  sanctioned  by  His  Majesty,  72  d. ; second,  50  d. ; 
third,  80  d. 

The  fourth  class  are  horses  imported  from  Turdn  ; though  strong  and 
well-formed,  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  preceding.  Monthly  allowance, 
480  d.  Of  this,  298  d.  are  for  necessaries.  The  allowance  is  60  d.  less  than  for 
Mujannas  horses,  viz.,  30  d.  less  for  sugar,  30d.  less  for  grass  ; 10  d.  less  for 
the  yardq ; 4 d.  less  for  the  saddle,  bridle,  &c.  ; 2 d.  less  for  shoeing ; 2 d.  less 
for  g’hi.  But  the  daily  allowance  of  grain  was  increased  by  2 sers  (which 
amounts  to  18  d.  per  mensem),  as  the  sugar  had  been  left  out.  First  increase 
52  d. ; second,  50  d.  ; third  80  d. 

The  fifth  class  ( yabu  horses)  are  bred  in  this  country,  but  fall  short  in 
strength  and  size.  Their  performances  also  are  mostly  bad.  They  are  the 
offspring  of  Turin  horses  with  an  inferior  breed.  Monthly  cost  400  d.  Of 
this,  239  d.  are  for  necessaries.  The  allowance  is  59  d.  less  than  the 
preceding  ; viz.,  28  d . for  g'hl ; 15  d.  less  for  the  groom  ; 10  d.  less  for  the 
yardq  ; and  6 d.  less  for  the  saddle,  bridle,  &c.  First  increase,  41  d. ; 
second  increase,  40  d.  ; third,  80  d. 

The  last  two  classes  also  are  mostly  Indian  breed.  The  best  kind  is 
called  Tdzis  ; middling  ones,  Janglahs  ; inferior  ones,  Tatus. 

Good  mares  are  reckoned  as  Tdzis ; if  not,  they  are  counted  as  Janglahs. 

1.  Tdzis.  Monthly  cost,  320  d , of  which  188  d.  are  for  necessaries. 
The  allowance  is  51  d.  less  than  for  the  Ydbu,  viz.,  18  d.  less  for  grain,  as  they 
only  get  6 sers per  diem  ; 15  d.  less  for  grass  ; 10  d.  less  for  g’hi  and  sugar; 
8 d.  less  for  yardq.  First  increase,  22  d.  ; second,  30  d. ; third,  80  d. 

2.  Janglahs.  Monthly  cost,  240  d.,  of  which  14 b^d.  are  for  necessaries. 
The  allowance  is  42j  d.  less  than  for  Tdzis.  The  daily  allowance  of  grain 
has  been  fixed  at  5 sers.  Hence  there  are  15  d.  less  for  grass  ; 9 d.  less 
for  grain  ; 6 d.  less  for  g’hi  and  molasses  ; 4 J d.  less  for  the  yardq ; 2 d. 
less  for  shoeing.  First  increase,  29J  d. ; second  25  d. ; third,  40  d. 

Formerly,  mules  were  reckoned  as  Taxi  horses ; but  now-a-days,  as 
Janglahs. 

For  Tutus  the  monthly  expenditure  is  1*60  d. ; but  this  animal  is  now 
altogether  thrown  out. 

Note  by  the  Translator.  We  may  arrange  Abnlfazl’s  items  in  a tabular  form.  Prom 
several  remarks  in  Badaoni,  we  may  oonclude  that  the  horses  of  the  Imperial  army  were 
mostly  fourth  and  sixth  class  horses.  The  exportation  of  horses  from  Hindustan  was  strictly 
prohibited  by  Akbar,  who  made  the  kotw&ls  responsible  for  it ; vide  Bad , II,  p.  390,  L 5 
from  below.  Many  recruits  on  joining  the  contingent  of  a Manqabddr.  brought  horses 
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with  them,  for  which  the  Man9&bd&r  received  from  the  Treasury  an  allowance  according 
to  the  following  table. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Arabs. 

Persian 

Horses. 

Muj&nnas 

Horses. 

Turki 

Horses. 

OQ 

-a 

a 

$ 

Janglahs. 

i 

Gram,  

54  d. 

54  d. 

54  d. 

72  d. 

72  d. 

64  d. 

45  d. 

G’  hi 

75  d. 

76  d. 

60  d. 

QA  J S 

10  d. 

4 d. 

Sugar,  

60  d. 

60  d. 

30  d 

> OO 

oU  CL.  i 

10  d. 

4 d. 

Grass,  

90  d. 

90  d. 

90  d. 

60  d. 

60  d. 

45  d. 

30  d. 

Not 

Yaraq,  

70  <L 

60  d. 

40  d. 

30  d. 

20  d. 

12  d. 

7i  d. 

specified. 

8addle,  Ac.,  

60  d. 

50  d. 

20  d. 

16  d. 

10  d. 

10  d. 

10  d. 

Shoes,  

7 d. 

6 d. 

4 d. 

2 d. 

2d. 

2d. 

Groom,  

63  d. 

63  d. 

60  d. 

60  d. 

45  d. 

45  d. 

46 id. 

Original  Allowance, 

479  d. 

458  d. 

358  d. 

298  d. 

239  d. 

188  d. 

1454  d. 

1st  Increase, 

81  d. 

67  d. 

72  d. 

52  d 

41  d. 

22  d 

294  d 

2nd  Ditto, 

80  d. 

75  d. 

30  d. 

50  d. 

40  d. 

30  d. 

25  d 

Not 

3rd  Ditto, 

80  d. 

80  d. 

80  d. 

80  d. 

80  cl. 

80  d. 

40  cl. 

specified. 

Total  monthly  cost  in  dams , 

720  d. 

680  d. 

560  d.  j 

480  d. 

400  d. 

320  d. 

240  d. 

160  ci. 

The  allowance  of  sugar,  or  molasses,  according  to  Abulfazl  ceases  from  Class  IV.; 
but  as  he  goes  on  mentioning  it  in  the  inferior  classes,  I have  made  brackets.  G’lii  and 
molasses  were  generally  given  together ; *ride  p.  135. 


2.  Elephants.  The  branded  elephants  of  the  army  are  divided  into 
seven  classes  : Masti , Shergir , Sddah , Manjholah , Ear  ha,  P'handurkiya , and 
Mokal , elephants ; but  there  are  no  subdivisions,  as  in  His  Majesty’s 
elephant  stables  [vide  p.  124,  1.  17]. 

The  monthly  allowance  for  Mast  elephants  is  1320  ddms  [33  Rupees]. 
Daily  allowance  of  grain,  2£  mam.  No  elephant  has  more  than  three 
servants,  a Mahdtcat , a Bhoiy  and  a Meth,  of  whom  the  first  gets  120  d.y  and 
the  two  last  90  d . An  increase  of  120  d.  was  given.  From  the  beginning 
elephants  were  branded  ; but  now  certain  differences  are  made. 

Shergir  Elephants.  Monthly  cost,  1100  d.y  which  is  220  d.  less  than 
the  former.  Grain,  2 m.  per  diem , which  makes  180  d.  less  per  mensem  ; also 
15  d.  less  for  the  Mahdwat  and  the  Bhoi.  His  Majesty  increased  the 
allowance  by  1 10  d. 

Sddah  Elephants.  Monthly  cost,  800  d.y  which  is  300  d.  less  than  the 
preceding.  Grain  1 J m.  per  diemy  which  gives  180  d.  less  per  month.  Besides 
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.30  d.  less  for  the  Metli,  and  15  d.  less  for  the  Mahawat  and  the  Blioi.  An 
increase  of  50  d.  was  sanctioned. 

Manjholah  Elephants.  Monthly  cost,  600  d.  Grain  1 m.  The  decrease 
is  thd  samo  as  in  the  preceding  ; but  an  additional  allowance  of  90  d.  was 
sanctioned. 

Karim  Elephants.  Monthly  cost,  420  d.  Grain,  30  8.  Hence  there  is  a 
decrease  of  30  d.  on  this  account,  and  of  15  d.  for  the  Mahdwat.  No  Bhoi 
is  allowed.  The  additional  grant  is  60  d. 

P'handurhiga  Elephants.  Monthly  cost,  300  d.  Grain,  15  8.  per  diem , 
which  gives  a deereaso  of  135  d.  per  mensem.  Only  one  servant  is  allowed, 
at  60  d.  per  month.  An  additional  grant  of  105  d.  was  sanctioned. 

Mohal  elephants  were  formerly  not  counted.  Now  they  are  considered 
worthy  of  entering  the  classes.  Monthly  allowance,  280  d. 

In  all  payments  on  account  of  elephants,  dams  are  taken,  not  rupees,  so 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  fluctuation. 

3.  Camels.  Monthly  cost,  240  d.  Grain,  6 8.  ; grass,  1 d.  ; furniture, 
20  d.  ; the  driver,  60  d.  An  addition  of  58  d.  was  sanctioned ; and  when 
the  value  of  the  Rupee  was  fixed  at  40  dams,  20  d.  more  were  allowed. 

4.  Oxen.  Mont  lily  allowance,  120  d.  Grain,  4$.;  grass  1 d. ; furniture, 
6 d.  Additional  grant,  38  d.  At  the  time  when  the  value  of  the  rupee  was 
raised,  1 0 d.  more  were  given. 

5.  Oxen  for  the  waggons.  For  each  waggon,  the  monthly  expenditure 
is  600  d.y  viz.j  480  d.  for  four  oxen  ; 120  d.  for  grease,  repairs,  and  additional 
comforts. 

Elephants  and  waggons  are  only  allowed  to  Man^abddrs,  and  to  those 
who  bring  good  horses  and  camels,  and  middling  oxen  to  be  branded. 


ATN  3. 

THE  MAN^JABDA'RS.1 

Wise  inquirers  follow  out  the  same  principles,  and  the  people  of  the 
present  age  do  not  differ  in  opinion  from  those  of  ancient  times.  They  all 
agree  that  if  that  which  is  numerous  be  not  pervaded  by  a principle  of 
harmony,  the  dust  of  disturbances  will  not  settle  down,  and  the  troubles  of 
lawlessness  will  not  cease  to  rise.  It  is  so  with  the  elements  : as  long  as  the 
uniting  principle  is  absent,  they  are  dead,  and  incapable  of  exhibiting  the 
wonders  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  Even  animals  form  unions  among 


1 The  Arabians  say  man-gib  ; in  Persia 
and  India,  the  word  is  pronounced  mangab. 
It  means  a post,  an  office,  hence  mangab - 


ddr , an  officer  ; but  the  word  is  generally 
restricted  to  high  officials. 
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themselves,  and  avoid  wilful  violence ; hence  they  live  comfortably,  and 
watch  over  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  But  men,  from  the 
wickedness  of  their  passions,  stand  much  more  in  need  of  a just  leader, 
round  whom  they  may  rally;  in  fact  their  social  existence  depends  upon  t&eir 
being  ruled  by  a monarch  ; for  the  extraordinary  wickedness  of  men,  and 
their  inclination  to  that  which  is  evil,  teach  their  passions  and  lusts  new 
ways  of  perversity,  and  even  cause  them  to  look  upon  committing  bloodshed 
and  doing  harm  as  a religious  command/  To  disperse  this  cloud  of  ignorance, 
God  chooses  one,  whom  he  guides  with  perfect  help  and  daily  increasing 
favor.  That  man  will  quell  the  strife  among  men  by  his  experience, 
intrepidity,  and  magnanimity,  and  thus  infuse  into  them  new  vigour. 

But  as  the  strength  of  one  man  is  scarcely  adequate  to  such  an  arduous 
undertaking,  he  selects,  guided  by  the  light  of  his  knowledge,  some  excellent 
men  to  help  him,  appointing  at  the  same  time  servants  for  them.  For  this 
cause  did  His  Majesty  establish  the  ranks  of  the  Manqabd&rs,  from  the 
Dahbdsht  (Commander  often)  to  the  Bah  Hazdrk  (Commander of  Ten  Thousand), 
limiting,  however,  all  commands  above  Five  Thousand,  to  his  august  sons. 

The  deep-sighted  saw  a sign,  and  enquirers  got  a hint  from  above, 
when  they  found  the  value  of  the  letters  of  God’s  holy  name  ;8  they  read  in 
it  glad  tidings  for  the  present  illustrious  reign,  and  considered  it  a most 
auspicious  omen.  The  number  of  Man^abs  is  sixty-six,  the  same  as  the 
value  of  the  letters  in  the  name  of  Allah , which  is  an  announcement  of 
eternal  bliss. 


1 “ When  the  collector  of  the  Diwan 

asks  them  (the  Hindus)  to  pay  the  tax, 

they  should  pay  it  with  all  humility  and 
submission.  And  if  the  Collector  wishes 

to  spit  into  their  mouths,  they  should 
open  their  mouths  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  contamination  ( taqazzuz ),  so  that 
the  Collector  may  do  so.  In  this  state 
[with  their  mouths  open],  they  should 
stand  before  the  Collector.  The  object 
of  such  humiliations  and  spitting  into 
their  mouths  is  to  prove  the  obedience  of 
Infidel  subjects  under  protection,  and  to 
promote  the  glory  of  the  Islam,  the  true 
religion,  and  to  show  contempt  to  false  re- 
ligions, God  himself  orders  us  to  despise 
them ; for  He  says  (Sur.  9,  29), 1 * * Out  of 
hand, whilst  they  are  reduced  low.’  To  treat 
the  Hindus  contemptuously  is  a religious 
duty,  because  they  are  the  greatest  enemies 
of  Mustafa  (Muhammad), because  Mustafa, 
reading  the  killing,  and  plundering  of 
Hindus,  and  making  slaves  of  them,  has 
ordered,  * They  must  either  accept  the 
Islam,  or  be  killed  or  be  made  slaves,  and 
their  property  must  be  plundered and 


with  the  exception  of  the  Imam  i A’zam 
(Abu  Hamfah),  to  whose  sect  we  all 
belong,  there  is  no  other  authority  for 
taking  the  Jazyah  from  Hindus  ; but  all 
other  lawyers  say,  4 Either  death  or  the 
Islam.'  Tarikh  i Firuz  Shahi , p.  290. 
Akbar  often  reproached  the  Muhammadans 
for  converting  with  the  sword.  This,  he 
said,  was  inhuman.  And  yet,  he  allow- 
ed the  suttee. 

8 Jaldlah.  This  curious  word  is,  ac- 
cording to  Bahar  i ’ Ajdrn , an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  phrase  Julia  jalalahu,  4 May 
His  glory  shine  forth.*  It  is  then  used  in 
the  sense  of  God ; thus  the  dual  jaldla - 
tain,  saying  Allah ! Allah ! ; and 
Jchatm  i jaldlah  saying  the  word  Allah 
125,000  times.  Similarly  here ; the  66 
man^abs  correspond  to  the  value  of  the 
letters  of  Jaldlah , i.  e.  = 1 + 30  + 
30  + 5 = 66.  Abulfazl  makes  much  of 
the  coincidence ; for  Akbar’s  name  was 
Jaldl  uddin,  and  Akbar  was  a divinity* 
Perhaps  I should  not  say  coincidence , 
because  of  the  sixty-six  man^abs  only 
one  half  existed. 
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111  selecting  his  officers,  His  Majesty  is  assisted  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  a knowledge  which  sheds  a peculiar  light  on  the  jewel 
of  his  wisdom.  His  Majesty  sees  through  some  men  at  the  first  glance,1  and 
centers  upon  them  High  rank.  Sometimes  he  increases  the  manqab  of  a 
servant,  hut  decreases  his  contingent.  He  also  fixes  the  number  of  the 
beasts  of  burden.  The  monthly  grants  made  to  the  Manqabdars  vary  according 
to  the  condition  of  tlieir  contingents.  An  officer  whose  contingent  comes  up 
to  his  manual),  is  put  into  the  first  class  of  his  rank  ; if  his  contingent  is  one 
half  and  upwards  of  the  fixed  number,  he  is  put  into  the  second  class ; the 
third  class  contains  those  contingents  which  are  still  less,  as  is  shewn  in  the 
table  below. 

Yuzbushls  (Commanders  of  One  Hundred)  are  of  eleven  classes.  The 
fird  class  contains  such  as  furnish  one  hundred  troopers.  Their  monthly 
salary  is  700  Rupees.  The  eleventh  class  contains  such  as  have  no  » 

troops  of  their  own  in  accordance  with  the  statement  made  above,  that 
Ddkhili  troops  are  uow-a-days  preferred.  This  class  gets  500  Rupees. 

The  nine  intermediate  classes  have  monthly  allowances  decreasing  from 
700  Rupees  by  20  Rupees  for  every  ten  troopers  which  they  furnish  less. 

In  the  five  stock  accounts  of  the  J tubist  is,  the  fixed  number  of  Turkt 
and  Janglah  horses,  and  of  elephants,  is  not  enforced.  For  Commanders  of 
Thirty  and  Twenty,  four  horses  are  reckoned,  generally  Muj annas,  rarely 
Yah  us ; and  Dahbdshis  are  excused  the  Turki  horse,  though  their  salaries 
remain  as  before. 

Note  by  the  Translator  on  the  Mancabs. 

The  sixty-six  Mancabs,  detailed  by  Abulfazl  in  the  following  table 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  a minute  classification  rather  than  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Mancabs  which  actually  existed  at  the  time  of  Akbar. 

The'  table  may  represent  Akbar’ s plan  ; but  the  list  of  grandees,  as  given 
by  Abulfazl  himself  in  the  30th  Ain  of  this  Book,  only  mentions  thirty- 
three — the  three  commands  of  the  three  Princes  from  10000  to 
7000  ; and  thirty  commands  of  the  Mancabd&rs,  namely  commands  ' 
of  5000,  4500,  4000,  3500,  3000,  2500,2000,  1500,1250,  1000,900?, 

800,  700,  600,  500,  400,  350,  300  ?,  250,  200,  150,  120,  100,  80,  60,  j 
50,  40,  30,  20,  10.  Of  the  last  thirty  commands,  two  are  somewhat  | 
doubtful  (the  commands  of  900  and  300),  as  not  given  in  all  MSS.  of  the  ! 
Ain,  though  the  List  of  Grandees  of  Shah  Jah&n’s  time  ( Padishdhndmh , 

II.  p.  717)  mentions  a command  of  900.  It  does  not  specify  a command 
of  300,  because  no  Mancabs  under  500  are  enumerated  in  that  list 

1 Abulfazl  often  praises  Akbar  as  a I Akbar  learnt  the  art  from  the  Jogls. 
good  physiognomist.  Badaoui  says,  | 
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Abulfazl  specifies  below  the  names  of  all  of  Akbar’s  Commanders 
up  to  the  Manfabd&rs  of  500  ; he  then  gives  the  names  of  the  Com- 
manders of  500  to  200,  who  were  living,  when  he  made  the  list.  Of  Jhe 
Commands  below  200,  he  merely  gives  the  numbers  of  those  that  were 


alive,  ns., 

of  Commanders  of  150 53 

• 120 1 

100  ( Tuzbashis ) 250 

80 91 

60  204 

50 16 

40  260 

30 39 

20  250 

10 224 


in  all,  1388  Commanders  from  150  to  10.  The  number  of  the  higher 
Manfabdars  from  5000  to  200  is  412,  of  which  about  150  may  have 
been  dead,  when  Abulfazl  made  his  list. 

As  Abulfazl’s  List  (Ain  30),  according  to  the  testimony  of  Nizam 
i Harawi  is  a complete  list,1  it  is  certain  that  of  the  66  Ma^abs  of  the 
following  table,  only  33  existed  in  reality.  The  first  eighteen  of  these 
33  are  commands  down  to  500,  which  corresponds  to  the  List  of  Shdh- 
jahan’s  grandees  in  the  Padishdhndmah , which  likewise  gives  18  com- 
mands to  500. 

The  commands  as  detailed  in  the  Pddishdhnamah  are  : — Four  com- 
mands of  the  princes  (D& rd  Shikoh,  20,000 ; Shdh  Shujd,  15,000 ; 
Aurangzeb,  15,000 ; Murad  Bakhsh,  12,000)  and  commands  of  9000, 
7000,  6000,  5000,  4000,  3000,  2500,  2000,  1500,  1000,  900,  800,  700, 
600,  500. 

From  the  fact  that  Abulfazl  only  gives  names  up  to  commanders 
of  200,  and  the  Pddishdhnamah  up  to  500,  we  may  conclude  that,  at 
Akbar’s  time,  Ma^abs  under  200,  and  at  Shdhjahdn’s  time,  Ma^abs 
under  500,  did  not  entitle  the  holder  to  the  title  of  Amir . To  judge 
from  Nizam's  Tabaqat  and  the  Madsir  i Rahimi , Manfabddrs  from  the 
Hazdri  (Commander  of  1000)  were,  at  Akbar’s  time,  styled  umara-i- 


1 Nizam  says  in  the  introduction  to 
hi*  List  of  the  principal  grandees  of 
Akbar’s  Court,  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  specify  all,  because  tqftil  i 


asdmi  i har  yak  rd  afazilpandh  Shaikh 
Abulfazl  dar  kitdb  i Akbamamah  mar - 
quin  i qalam  i baddxraqam  gardantdah . 
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kibdr , or  umara-i-izdm , great  Amirs  ; and  I am  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  title  of  Amir  is  not  restricted  to  Manfabd&rs  from  the  Sazdris 
upwards.  Niz&m  does  restrict  his  phrases  ba  martabah  i imdrat  rasid , or 
dar  jargah  (or  silk , or  ziimrah)  i umara  muntazim  gasht , to  commanders 
from  Haz&ris. 

The  title  Amir  ul  Umara  (the  Amir  of  the  Amirs,  principal 
Amir),  which  from  its  meaning  would  seem  to  be  applicable  to  one  at 
the  time,  seems  to  have  been  held  by  several  simultaneously.  NizSm 
gives  this  title  to  Adham  Khan,  Khizr  Khw&jah  Khan,  Mir  Muhammad 
Khan  Atkah,  Muzaffar  Khan,  Qu^buddin  Muhammad  Elan,  and  to 
the  three  commanders-in-chief,  Bair&m  Elan,  Mun’im  Khan,  and 
Mirza  ’Abdurrahim,  the  three  latter  being  styled  Khan  Khdnun ,l  or 
Khan  Khdnan  o Sipahsalar. 

In  the  Padish dim  am dh , however,  the  title  of  Amlrul  Umara  is 
restricted  to  the  first  living  grandee  (’Ali  Mardan  Khan). 

It  is  noticeable  that  Niz&m  only  mentions  commanders  of  5000, 
4000,  3000,  2500,  2000,  1500,  and  1000 — for  lower  Man£abs  he  does 
not  specify  names.  Abulfazl  gives  three  intermediate  Man£abs  of 
4500,  3500,  and  1250  ; but  as  he  only  gives  five  names  for  these  three 
ranks,  we  may  conclude  that  these  Man£abs  were  unusual.  This  agrees 
also  with  the  salaries  of  the  commanders;  for  if  we  leave  out  the 
commands  of  4500,  3500,  and  1250,  we  have,  according  to  Ain  30, 
twelve  steps  from  5000  to  500,  and  the  monthly  salary  of  a commander 
of  500  (Rs.  2500)  is  the  twelfth  part  of  the  salary  of  a commander  of 
5000  (Rs.  30,000).  The  Pddishdhnamah  gives  fourteen  steps  between  the 
commanders  of  7000  and  500,  and  fixes  the  salary  of  a Commander 
of  7000  at  one  kror  of  ddms  per  annum , or  250000  Rs .,  stating  at  the 
same  time  that  the  salaries  decrease  in  proportion.  The  Persian 
Dictionary,  entitled  Ghias  ullughat , states  that  the  salary  of  a commander 
of  5000  is  1 kror , or  250,000  Rs .,  and  that  the  salary  of  a Pangadi,  or 
commander  of  500,  is  20,000  Rs.  per  annum , the  12  Jth  part  of  the  former. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  salaries  of  the  Mant^abdars,  as  given 
by  Abulfazl  in  the  following  table,  are  somewhat  higher  than  those 
given  in  the  Pddishdhnamah  and  the  Ghiasy  whatever  may  have  been 
the  source  of  the  latter. 

The  salaries  appear  to  be  unusually  high ; but  they  would  be 

1 For  Khan  i Khandn , the  Khan  of  I Izdfat  is  left  out. 
the  Khans.  In  such  titles  the  Persian  | 
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considerably  reduced,  if  each  Man^abddr  had  to  keep  up  the  establish- 
ment of  horses,  elephants,  camels,  carts,  &c.,  which  Abulfazl  specifies 
for  each  rank.  Taking  the  preceding  Ain  and  the  table  in  the  note  as 
a guide,  the  establishment  of  horses,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the  following 
table,  would  amount 

for  a Commander  of  5000  (monthly  salary  30,000  R.)  to  10637  R. 

1000  ( ditto  8200  R.)  to  3015J  R. 

100  ( ditto  700  R.)  to  313  R . 

The  three  classes  which  Abulfazl  mentions  for  each  Manfab  differ 
yeiy  slightly,  and  cannot  refer  to  p.  238, 1.  7. 

A commander  of  5000  was  not  necessarily  at  the  head  of  a 
contingent  of  5000  men.  In  fact,  the  numbers  rarely  even  approach 
the  number  expressed  by  the  title  of  a Man9abd&r.  Thus  Nizam  says 
of  Todar  Mall  and  Qutbuddin  Muhammad  KMn,  as  if  it  was  something 
worth  mentioning,  that  the  former  had  4000  cavalry,  and  the  latter 
5000  naukars , or  servants,  *.  e.,  soldiers,  though  Todar  Mall  was  a 
commander  of  4000  (Nizdm  says  5000),  and  Qutbuddin  a commander 
of  5000.  Of  ’Abdul  Majid  A9af  Kh£n,  a commander  of  3000  (vide 
Ain  30,  No.  49),  Nizdm  says,  ‘ he  reached  a point  when  he  had  20,000.’ 
In  the  Padishdhn&mah,  where  more  details  are  given  regarding  the 
number  of  men  under  each  commander,  we  find  that  of  the  115  Commanders 
of  500  under  ShahjaMn  only  six  had  contingents  of  500,  whilst  the  last 
had  only  50  troopers.  This  also  explains  the  use  of  the  word  oli  zdt 
after  the  titles  of  Man9abd&rs  ; as  panj  hazari  i zdt  sihhazar  suwdr,  “ a 
Commander  of  5000,  personally  (zdt,  or  by  rank),  and  in  actual  command 
of  3000  cavalry.”  Sometimes  we  meet  with  another  phrase,  the  meaning 
of  which  will  be  explained  below,  as  Shaistah  Khan  panj  hazari,  panj 
hazdr  suwdr  i duaspah  sihaspah,  “ Shfastah  Kh&n,  a Commander  of  5000, 
contingent  5000  cavalry,  with  two  horses , with  three  horses .”  A trooper 
is  called  duaspah , if  he  has  two  horses,  and  sihaspah , if  three,  in  order  to 
change  horses  during  elghdrs  or  forced  marches.  But  keeping  duashpah 
sihaspah  troopers  was  a distinction,  as  in  the  Pddishahndmah  only  the 
senior  Ma^abd&rs  of  some  ranks  are  so  designated,  viz.,  8 (out  of  20) 
Panjhaz&ris ; 1 Chaharhazari ; 2 Sihhazdri ; 2 Duhazari ; 2 Hazar  o 
pan9adi ; 1 Hazari  ; and  1 Haft^adi. 

The  higher  Ma^abdars  were  mostly  governors  of  ^ubahs.  The 
governors  were  at  first  called  sipahsaldrs ; towards  the  end  of  Akbar’s 
reign  we  find  them  called  Hakims , and  afterwards,  Qdhib  (Jubah  or 
31 
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(jubahddrs , and  still  later  merely  Qubahs.  The  other  Manfabddrs  held 
Jagirs , which  after  the  times  of  Akbar  were  frequently  changed.  The 
Man$abd£rs  are  also  oalled  ta'inatiyan  (appointed),  whilst  the  troops  of 
their  contingents  are  called  tdblnat  (followers)  ;*  hence  tdbinbaski , the 
Man9abdar  himself,  or  his  Bakhshi  (pay-master,  colonel). 

The  contingents  of  the  Manfabddrs,  which  formed  the  greater  part 
of  the  army,  were  mustered  at  stated  times,  and  paid  from  the  general, 
or.  the  local  treasuries  ; vide  Ains  6,  7,  8.  Akbar  had  much  trouble  with 
these  musters,  as  fraudulent  practices  were  quite  common.  The  reform 
of  the  army  dates  from  the  time  when  Shahbdz  Khdn  (vide  pp.  140,  188) 
was  appointed  Mir  Bakhshi.  The  following  passage  from  Badaoni  (II, 
p.  190)  is  interesting  : 

“ The  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Khali gah  lands  (domains), 
was  held  by  the  Amirs  as  j&gfr  ; and  as  they  were  wicked  and  rebellious, 
and  spent  large  sums  on  their  stores  and  workshops,  and  amassed  wealth, 
they  had  no  leisure  to  look  after  the  troops  or  take  an  interest  in  the 
people.  In  cases  of  emergency,  they  came  themselves  with  some  of  their 
slaves  and  Moghul  attendants  to  the  scene  of  the  war ; but  really  useful 
soldiers  there  were  none.  Shahbaz  Khdn,*  the  Mir  Bakhshi,  introduced 
the  custom  and  rule  of  the  ddgh  o inahalli , which  had  been  the  rule  of 
AT&uddin  Khilji,*  and  afterwards  the  law  under  Sher  Sh6h.  It  was  settled 
that  every  Amir  should  commence  as  a commander  of  twenty  (b(sti)9  and  be 
ready  with  his  followers  to  mount  guard  and ....  ,1 * * 4  as  had  been  ordered  ; and 
when,  according  to  the  rule,  he  had  brought  the  horses  of  his  twenty  troopers 
to  be  branded,  he  was  then  to  be  made  a Qadi,  or  Commander  of  100  or  more. 
They  were  likewise  to  keep  elephants,  horses,  and  camels,  in  proportion 
to  their  Manqabs,  according  to  the  same  rule.  When  they  had  brought  to 
the  musters  their  new  contingent  complete,  they  were  to  be  promoted 
according  to  their  merits  and  circumstances  to  the  post  of  Kazdri,  Duhazdrk, 
and  even  Panjhazdri , which  is  the  highest  Man^ab  ; but  if  they  did  not  do 
well  at  the  musters,  they  were  to  be  put  down.  But  notwithstanding  this 
new  regulation,  the  condition  of  the  soldiers  got  worse,  because  the  Amirs 
did  what  they  liked  ; for  they  put  most  of  their  own  servants  and  mounted 


1 oUiUxid,  pi.  of  ^**3, from  ^*3  lain, 
the  Indian  pronunciation  of  tayin, 

to  appoint,  tdbxn , to  follow  ; then 

as  an  adj.,  one  who  follows.  This  cor- 
rects the  erroneous  meanings  of  tab  in  on 
p.  62  of  the  Journal  A.  S.  of  Bengal  for 
1868. 

* The  passage  in  the  printed  edition 
is  frightfully  unintelligible.  For  kih  read 
Kambu  ; for  ban  dahanidah , we  have  per- 


haps to  read  yad  dahdnidah , having 
brought  to  the  memory  of  (Akbar) ; for 
tablaUf  read  tdbindn ; for  pandh  Khudd, 
read  panah  ba  Khudd ; for  an  ham,  read 
an  hamah , 

8 The  Tarikh  i Ktruz  Shdht  says  but 
little  regarding  it.  The  words  ddgh  o 
mahallt  occur  very  often  together. 

4 Oj dr  o maljar  (/).  For  idry  a 
Turkish  word,  vide  Vullers. 
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attendants  into  soldiers’  clothes  {libas  i sipdhl),  brought  them  to  the  musters, 
and  performed  everything  according  to  their  duties.  But  when  they  got 
their  jSgirs,  they  gave  leave  to  their  mounted  attendants,  and  when  a new 
emergency  arose,  they  mustered  as  many * borrowed’  soldiers  as  were  required, 
and  sent  them  again  away,  when  they  had  served  their  purpose.  Hence 
while  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Man^abd&r  remained  in  statu  quo , 

1 dust  fell  into  the  platter  of  the  helpless  soldier,’  so  much  so,  that  he  was 
no  longer  fit  for  anything.  But  from  all  sides  there  came  a lot  of  low 
tradespeople,  weavers,  and  cotton-cleaners  ( nadddf ),  carpenters,  and  green- 
grocers, Hindu  and  Musalm&n,  and  brought  borrowed  horses,  got  them 
branded,  and  were  appointed  to  a Manqab,  or  were  made  Kroris  {vide  p.  13, 
1.  5 from  below),  or  Ahadis,  or  D&khilis  to  some  one  {vide  p.  231) ; and  when 
a few  days  afterwards  no  trace  was  to  be  found  of  the  imaginary  horse  and 
the  visionary  saddle,  they  had  to  perform  their  duties  on 'foot.  Many 
times  it  happened  at  the  musters,  before  the  emperor  himself  in  the  Diw&n- 
khinah  i kh&q,  that  they  were  weighed  in  their  clothes,  with  their  hands  and 
feet  tied,  when  they  were  found  to  weigh  from  2 J to  3 man , more  or  less  (?) 
and  after  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  all  were  hired,  and  that  their  very 
clothes  and  saddles  were  borrowed  articles.  His  Majesty  then  used  to 
say,  “ With  my  eyes  thus  open,  I must  give  these  men  pay,  that  they 
may  have  something  to  live  on.”  After  some  time  had  passed  away,  His 
Majesty  divided  the  Ahadis  into  duavp&K  yakaspah  (having  one  horse),  and 
ntmaspah  (having  half  a share  in  a horse),  in  which  latter  case  two  troopers 
kept  one  horse  together,  and  shared  the  stipulated  salary,  which  amounted 
to  six  rupees.1 

Weigh  well  these  facts,  but  put  no  question  ! 

These  were  things  of  daily  occurrence, ;a  but  notwithstanding 

all  this,  His  Majesty’s  good  luck  overcame  all  enemies,  so  that  large 
numbers  of  soldiers  were  not  so  very  necessary,  and  the  Amirs  had  no 
longer  to  suffer  from  the  inconvenient  reluctance  of  their  servants.” 

Hence  the  repeated  musters  which  Akbar  held,  both  of  men,  and 
of  animals,  carts,  &c. ; the  minuteness  of  some  of  the  regulations  recorded 
in  the  Ain ; and  the  heavy  fines  imposed  on  neglectful  servants  (p.  217, 
note).  The  carefulness  with  which  Akbar  entered  into  details  {kasrat), 
in  order  to  understand  the  whole  {wahdat) — an  unusual  thing  for  rulers 
of  former  times — is  the  secret  of  his  success.* 

We  have  not  sufficient  data  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  Akbar’s  army.  We  may,  however,  quote  a statement  in 

* So  according  to  one  MS.  The  passage  9 Here  follows  a sentence  which  I do  not 
is  not  quite  clear.  know  how  to  translate. 

■ Tide  p.  11,  note. 
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the  Padishah  / < amah  regarding  the  strength  of  Shahjahdn’s  army ; vide 
Padixhahn . II,  p.  715. 

“The  paid  army  of  the  present  reign  consists  of  200,000  cavalry, 
according  to  the  rule  of  branding  the  fourth  part,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  soldiers  that  are  allowed  to  the  Faujdfirs, 
Kroris,  and  tax-collectors,  for  the  administration  of  the  Parganahs.  These 
200,000  cavalry  are  made  up  as  follows — 

8000  Man^abd&rs. 

7000  mounted  Ahadis  and  mounted  Barqanddzes. 

185,000  Cavaliy,  consisting  of  the  contingents  {tubman)  of  the 
Princes,  the  Chief  grandees,  and  the  other  Mantjabd&rs. 

“ Besides  these  200,000  cavalry,  there  are  40,000  foot,  musketeers, 
artillery,  and  rocket-bearers.  Of  these  40,000,  10,000  accompany  the  emperor, 
and  the  remaining  30,000l  are  in  the  £ubahs  and  the  forts.” 

The  ‘ Rule  of  branding  the  fourth  part’  is  described  among  the 
events  of  the  year  1056,  as  follows  (II,  p.  506)  : — 

“ The  following  law  was  made  during  the  present  reign  (Sh&hjah6n). 
If  a Manqabdar  holds  a j&gi'r  in  the  same  $ubah,  in  which  he  holds  his 
man^ab,  he  has  to  muster  one-third  of  the  force  indicated  by  his]  rank.* 
Accordingly  a Sih  Ilazari  i zdt  sihhazdr  suwdr  (a  Commander  of  3000,  personal 
rank ; contingent,  3000  cavalry)  has  to  muster  (bring  to  the  brand)  1000 
cavalry.  But  if  he  holds  an  appointment  in  another  ^ubah,  he  has  only  to 
muster  a fourth  part.  Accordingly,  a Chahdrhazdri  chahdrhazdr  suwdr  (a 
Commander  of  4000  ; contingent,  4000)  has  only  to  muster  1000  cavalry. 

At  the  time  when  the  Imperial  army  was  ordered  to  take  Balkh  and 
Samarqand  [1055],  His  Majesty,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  those 
countries,  gave  the  order  that  as  long  as  the  expedition  should  last,  each 
Manqabdar  should  only  muster  one-fifth.  Accordingly  a Panjhazdri  panj- 
hazdr  suwdr  (a  commander  of  5000  ; contingent,  5000)  mustered  only  1000, 
viz.,  300  Sihaspah  troopers,  600  Duaspah  troopers,  100  yakaspah  troopers 
[?.  e.y  1000  men  with  2200  horses],  provided  the  income  (hdgil)  of  his  j&gir 
was  fixed  at  12  months;  or  250  Sihaspah  troopers,  500  duaspah  troopers, 
and  250  yakaspah  troopers  [t.  e.}  1000  men  with  2000  horses],  provided  the 
income  of  his  jagir  was  fixed  at  11  months ; or  800  duaspah  troopers,  and 
200  yakaspah  troopers  [i.  e .,  1000  men  and  1800  horses],  if  the  income  of 
his  jagir  was  fixed  at  10  months;  or  600  duaspah  troopers  and  400  yakaspahf 
if  at  9 months  ; or  450  duaspah  and  550  yakaspah  troopers,  if  at  8 months  ; 


* The  edition  of  the  Pddishdhndma h I ers  {troopers)  to  the  brand  (d&gh)  ac- 
has  wrongly  3000.  I cording  to  the  third  part . 

8 Literally,  he  has  to  bring  his  follow - | 
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or  250  duaspah  and  750  yakaspah  troopers,  if  at  7 months  ; or  100  duaspah 
and  900  yakaspah  troopers,  if  at  6 months  ; or  1000  yakaspah , if  at  5 months. 

But  if  the  troopers  to  a manqab  had  all  been  fixed  as  sihaspah  duaspah 
[in  other  words,  if  the  Commander  was  not  a Panj  hazari , panj  hazdr  suwdr , 
but  a Panj  hazdri  panj  hazdr  suwdr  i duaspah  siaspah ] he  musters,  as  his 
proportion  of  duaspah  and  sihaspah  troopers,  double  the  number  which  he 
would  have  to  muster,  if  his  manqab  had  been  as  in  the  preceding. 
Accordingly,  a Panj  hazdri  panj  hazdr  tamdm  duaspah  sihaspah  (a  Commander 
of  5000  ; contingent,  only  duaspah  and  sihaspah ),  would  muster  600  troopers 
with  three  horses,  1200  troopers  with  two  horses,  and  200  troopers  with 
one  horse  each  [«.  e.,  2000  men  with  4400  horses],  provided  the  income 
of  his  jdgir  be  fixed  at  12  months,  and  so  on.” 

From  this  important  passage,  it  is  clear  that  one-fourth  of  that 
number  of  troopers,  which  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  a Mai^abdar, 
was  the  average  strength  of  the  contingents  at  the  time  of  SMhjahan. 
Thus  if  a Commander  of  1000  troopers  had  the  title  of  Hazari  hazdr 
mcdr,  the  strength  of  his  contingent  was  10J00  = 250  men  with  650 
horses,  viz.  75  sihaspah , 150  duaspah , and  25  yakaspah ; and  if  his  title 
was  Hazari  hazdr  smear  i duaspah  siaspah , the  strength  of  his  contingent 
was  500  men  with  1300  horses,  viz.  150  sihaspah , 300  duaspah , and  50 
yakaspah , if  the  income  of  his  j&gir  was  drawn  by  him  for  every  month 
of  the  year.  The  above  passage  also  indicates  that  the  proportions  of 
sihaspah,  and  duaspah,  and  yakaspah  troopers  was  for  all  manfabs  as 
300  : 600:  100,  or  as  3 : 6:  1. 

As  the  author  of  the  Padishdhnamdh  does  not  mention  the  restriction 
as  to  the  number  of  months  for  which  the  Ma^abdars  drew  the  income, 
we  may  assume  that  the  difference  in  strength  of  the  contingents 
mentioned  after  the  name  of  each  grandee  depended  on  the  value  of  their 
j&girs. 

From  an  incidental  remark  ( Pddishdhndmah , I.  p.  113),  we  see 
that  the  pay  of  a Commander  of  sihashpah  duaspah  troopers  was  double 
the  pay  allowed  to  a Commander  of  yakaspahs.  This  agrees  with  the 
fact  that  the  former  had  double  the  number  of  men  and  horses  of  the 
latter. 

The  strength  also  of  Aurangzeb’s  army,  on  a statement  by  Bernier, 
was  conjectured  to  have  been  200,000  cavalry,  vide  Elphinstone’s  History, 
Second  Edition,  p.  546,  last  line. 

Akbar’s  army  must  have  been  smaller.  It  is  impossible  to  compute 
the  strength  of  the  contingents,  which  was  continually  fluctuating, 
and  depended  rather  on  emergencies.  We  oan,  however,  guess  at  the 
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strength  of  Akbar’s  standing  army.  At  the  end  of  Ain  30,  Abulfazl 
states  that  there  were  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  Ain 
250  Commanders  of  100  (Yuzb&shis) 


204 

60 

260 

40 

250 

20 

224 

10 

As  these  numbers  are  very  uniform,  the  regular  army  could 
not  have  been  larger  than  250  X 100,  or  25,000  men  (troopers, 
musketeers,  and  artillery).  The  Imperial  stables  contained  12,000 
horses  {vide  p.  132, 1.  6 from  below),  which  were  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Mirz4  Abdurrahim  KMn  Kh&n&n,  Akbar’s  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Hence  there  may  have  been  about  12,000  standing  cavaliy. 
The  rest  were  matchlock-bearers  and  artillery.  In  Ain  6,  Abulfazl  states 
that  there  were  12,000  matchlock-bearers.  The  number  of  Ahadis,  of 
which  Sh&hjaMn  had  7000,  cannot  have  been  very  large.  Many  of 
them  were  on  staff  employ  in  the  various  offices,  store-houses,  Imperial 
workshops ; others  were  employed  as  adjutants  and  carriers  of  important 
orders.  They  were,  at  Akbar’s  time,  gentlemen  rather  than  common 
soldiers,  as  they  had  to  buy  their  own  horse  on  joining.  Badaoni 
mentions  an  Ahadi  of  the  name  of  Khw&jah  Ibrahim  Husain  as  one  of 
his  friends  (II,  p.  394).  The  number  of  Manfabd&rs,  which  under 
SMhjah&n  amounted  to  8000,  was  also  much  less.  Of  the  415  Man- 
9abdars,  whose  names  are  given  in  Ain  30,  about  150  were  dead, 
when  Abulfazl  wrote  it,1  so  that  there  would  be  about  250  higher 
Ma^abdars,  to  which  we  have  to  add  1388  lower  Man9abd&rs,  from 
the  Commanders  of  150  downwards;  hence  altogether  about  1600 
Mamabdars. 

But  Akbar’s  Man9abd&rs,  on  the  whole,  had  larger  contingents, 
especially  more  horses,  than  the  Ma^abd&rs  of  the  following  reigns, 
during  which  the  brevet  ranks  (i zat ) were  multiplied. 

In  the  beginning  of  Akbar’s  reign,  Ma^abdars  had  even  to 
furnish  men  with  four  horses  ( chahdraspah ).  A Dahbaskt , or  Commander 


1 The  list  of  grandees  in  Ain  30  is 
quoted  in  Nizam’s  Tabaqat  which  do  not 
go  beyond  A.  H.  1002,  as  the  author  died 
in  October  1594  ; but  it  may  be  still  older, 
as  Nizam  assigns  to  several  Man^abd&rs 
a higher  rank  than  the  one  mentioned 
by  Abulfazl.  In  fact,  the  list  refers  to 
a time  prior  to  the  year  993,  when  the 


three  princes  {Bad.  II,  p.  342)  were  ap- 
pointed Commanders  of  12000,  9000,  and 
7000  respectively,  whilst  in  Abulfazl’s 
List,  Prince  Salim  (Jahangir)  is  still  put 
down  as  a Commander  of  10000,  Murad 
as  Commander  of  8000,  and  Danyal  as 
of  7000. 
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of  Ten,  had  to  furnish  10  men  with  25  horses ; but  in  later  times 
(vide  Ain  5)  the  Chaharaspahs  were  discontinued,  and  a Dahbashi  fur- 
nished 10  men  with  18  horses.  As  the  other  ranks  had  to  furnish 
horses  in  proportion,  one  of  Akbar’s  Haz&ris  would  have  had  to  bring 
1800  horses,  whilst  a Haz&ri  at  the  time  of  Shahjah&n  only  furnished 
650. 

Of  Non-Commissioned  officers  a Mirdahah  is  mentioned  ; vide  note 
1,  p.  116.  The  pay  of  a Mirdahah  of  matchlock-bearers  varied  from 
7J  to  6|  R.  per  mensem . Common  matchlock-bearers  received  from  6£  to 
2f  R.  As  they  were  standing  (household)  troops,  Abulfazl  has  put  them 
into  the  first  Book  of  this  work  (Ains  36  to  40) ; and  generally,  the  reader 
will  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  second  book,  relating  to  the  army, 
treats  chiefly  of  the  contingents  of  the  Manfabd&rs. 

Badsiom,  in  the  above  extract,  p.  243,  speaks  of  a libas  i sxpahi , or 
soldier’s  uniform  (armour  P). 

The  distinctions  conferred  by  the  emperor  on  the  Manfabd&rs  con- 
sisted in  certain  flags  {vide  p.  50, 1.  6,  from  below),  and  the  gharyal 
or  gong  ( vide  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Book,  Ain  i Gharyal). 
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Table  shewing  the  Establishments  and  Salaries  of  the  Man^abddrs,1 


1 

0 

Com- 

MANDERS 

or 

Horses. 

Elephants. 

Beasts  op  Bur- 
den and  Carts. 

Monthly  Salaries. 

Iraqi.  j 

a 

0 

3 

*5* 

a 

Turk!. 

Yabu. 

Tazi. 

Janglah. 

| Shergir.  1 

| Sadah.  1 

| Manjolah. 

| Karhah.  ! 

d 

'i 

0 

rz 

G 

a 

JZ 

PL 

Qatars  of 

Camels. 

Qat&rs  of 

Mules. 

Carts. 

Classes. 

First. 

Ra. 

Se- 

cond. 

Es. 

Third. 

Es. 

1 

10,000 

68 

68 

136 

136 

136 

136 

40 

60 

40 

40 

20 

160 

40 

320 

60,000 

2 

8,000 

54 

54 

108 

108 

108 

108 

35 

50 

3634 

15 

130 

34 

260 

50,000 

... 

3 

7,000 

19 

49 

98 

98 

98 

98 

30 

42  29 

27 

12 

no 

27 

220 

45,000 

... 

• •• 

4 

6,000 

34 

34 

68 

68 

68 

68 

20 

30.20 

20 

10 

80 

20 

160 

30,000 

29,000 

28,000 

5 

4,900 

33 

33 

67 

67 

67 

67 

20 

30 

19 

19 

10 

77 

19 

157 

27,600 

27,400 

27,300 

6 

4,800 

32 

32 

66 

66 

65 

65 

20 

29 

19 

19 

9 

77 

19* 

152 

27,600 

27,400 

27,300 

7 

4,700 

31 

31 

65 

65 

63 

63 

19 

29 

19 

18 

9 

75 

19* 

151 

26,800 

26,600 

26,500 

8 

4,600 

31 

31 

63 

63 

62 

62 

18 

28 

19 

18 

9 

74 

18* 

148 

26,400 

26,200 

26,100 

9 

4,500 

31 

30 

61 

61 

61 

61 

18 

28 

19 

17 

8 

72* 

18* 

145 

26,000 

25,800 

25,700 

10 

4,40u 

30 

29 

60 

60 

59 

59 

18 

28 

19 

16 

7 

71 

18* 

142 

25,200 

25,000 

24*800 

11 

4,300 

29 

28 

59 

59 

58 

58 

17 

27 

19 

16 

7 

69* 

18 

139 

24,400 

24,200 

24,000 

12 

4,200 

28 

27 

58 

58 

57 

66 

16 

26 

19 

16 

7 

68 

17* 

136 

23,600 

23,400 

23,200 

13 

4,100 

27 

27 

66 

56 

66 

55 

16 

26 

18 

16 

6 

68 

17* 

133 

22,800 

22,100 

22,400 

14 

4,000 

27 

27 

54 

54 

54 

54 

16 

25 

18 

15 

6 

65 

17 

130 

22,000 

21,800 

21,600 

16 

3,900 

26 

26 

53 

53 

62 

52 

16 

24 

18 

15 

6 

63* 

16* 

127 

21,400 

21,200 

21,100 

16 

3,800 

26 

26 

51 

51 

51 

51 

16 

23 

18 

15 

6 

62 

16* 

124 

20,800 

20,600 

20,500 

17 

3,700 

25 

25 

60 

50 

60 

49 

16 

23 

17 

15 

6 

60* 

16* 

121 

20,200 

20,000 

19,900 

18 

3,600 

25 

25 

49 

48 

48 

47 

16 

23 

17 

14 

6 

69 

15* 

118 

19,600 

19,400 

19,300 

19 

3,600 

24 

24 

47 

47 

47 

46 

16 

23 

17 

14 

5 

57* 

15* 

115 

19,000 

18,800 

18,700 

20 

3,400 

23 

23 

46 

46 

46 

44 

16 

22 

17 

14 

6 

56 

15* 

112 

18,300 

18,014 

18,300 

21 

3,300 

22 

22 

45 

45 

44 

43 

15 

22 

17 

14 

6 

54* 

15 

109 

18,200 

18,000 

17,900 

22 

3,209 

21 

21 

44 

44 

42 

42 

15 

21 

17 

14 

5 

53 

14* 

106 

17,800 

17,600 

17,500 

23 

3,100 

20 

20 

43 

43 

41 

40 

15 

20 

17 

14 

5 

51* 

14* 

103 

17,400 

17,200 

17,100 

24 

3,000 

20 

20 

40 

40 

40 

40 

15 

20 

16 

14 

5 

50 

14 

100 

17,000 

16,800 

16,700 

25 

2,900 

19 

19 

39 

39 

39 

39 

15 

19 

16 

13 

4 

48 

13* 

96 

16,400 

16,200 

16,100 

26 

2,800 

18 

18 

38 

38 

38 

38 

16 

18 

14 

12 

3 

46 

12* 

92 

15,800 

15,600 

15,500 

27 

2,700 

17 

17 

37 

37 

37 

37 

14 

17 

13 

11 

3 

44 

11* 

88 

15,200 

15,000 

14,900 

28 

2,600 

17 

17 

36 

36 

35 

35 

13 

15 

12 

11 

3 

42 

10* 

84 

L4,600 

14,400 

14,300 

29 

2,500 

17 

17 

34 

34 

35 

31 

12 

14 

12 

10 

2 

40 

10 

80 

14,000 

13,800 

13,700 

30 

2,400 

17 

17 

33 

33 

33 

33 

12 

13 

11 

10 

2 

38 

9* 

76 

13,600 

13,400 

13,300 

31 

2,300 

16 

16 

33 

33 

32 

32 

12 

12 

10 

10 

2 

36 

8* 

72 

13,200 

13,000 

12,900 

32 

2,200 

16 

16 

82 

32 

31 

31 

11 

12 

9 

10 

2 

34 

8* 

68 

12,800 

12,600 

12,500 

33 

2,100 

15 

15 

31 

31 

31 

31 

10 

12 

9 

9 

2 

32 

7* 

64 

12,400 

12,200 

12,100 

34 

2,000 

15 

15 

30 

30 

30 

30 

10 

12 

9 

7 

2 

30 

7 

60 

12,000 

11,900 

11,800 

35 

1,900 

14 

14 

29 

29 

29 

30 

1012 

9 

7 

2 

28* 

8* 

68 

11,950 

11,350 

11,450 

36 

1,800 

14 

13 

28 

28 

28 

29 

10  11 

9 

7 

2 

27* 

6* 

56 

11,400 

11,650 

11,300 

37 

1,700 

14 

13 

27 

27 

27 

27 

9H 

9 

7 

2 

26* 

5* 

54 

11,220 

11,000 

10,800 

38 

1,600 

13 

13 

26 

26 

25 

25 

910 

9 

7 

2 

25* 

6* 

52 

10,600 

10,400 

10,200 

39 

1,500 

L2 

12 

24 

24 

24 

24 

810 

8 

7 

2 

24 

5 

50 

10,000 

9,800 

9,700 

40 

1,400 

12 

12 

24 

24 

23 

23 

8 10 

8 

7 

2 

23* 

4* 

49 

9,600 

9,400 

9,300 

41 

1,300 

12 

12 

23 

23 

23 

22 

8 

10 

7 

7 

2 

23 

4* 

48 

9,200 

9,100 

9,050 

42 

1,200 

11 

11 

22 

22 

22 

22 

7 

9 

7 

7 

2 

22 

4*: 

46 

9,000 

8,900 

8,800 

43 

1,100 

11 

11 

22 

22 

21 

21 

7 

9 

7 

7 

2 

22 

4* 

44 

8,700 

8,500 

8,400 

44 

1,000 

10 

10 

21 

21 

21 

21 

7 

8 

7 

7 

2 

21 

4* 

42 

8,200 

8,100 

8,000 

45 

900 

10 

10 

20 

20 

20 

20 

7 

8 

6 

1 7 

2 

20 

4 

40 

7,700 

7,400 

7,100 

46 

800 

10 

14 

17 

17 

9 

3 

7 

8 

5 

5 

2 

17 

3* 

34 

5,000 

4,700 

4,400 

47 

700 

6 

13 

9 

13 

14 

7 

5 

6 

4 

4 

1 

is* 

3 

27 

4,400 

4,000 

3,800 

48 

f /JAA  S 

6 

7 

11 

9 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

2 

1 

13 

3* 

21 

3,500 

3,200 

3,000 

49 

j DUO  \ 

4 

7 

8 

8 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 2 

1 

1 

14 

2 

16 

2,800 

2,750 

2,700 

1 For  differences  in  reading  I must  refer  the  reader  to  my  Text  edition,  p.  186. 
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i 

1 

a 

A 

Com- 

manders 

of 

Horses. 

Elephants 

Beasts  of  Bur- 
den and  Carts. 

Monthly  Salaries. 

M Diannas. 

Turki. 

Yabu. 

'*3 

'S3 

<* 

If 

a 

•“9 

tc 

5 

7 

-3 

n 

Muni  hola. 

Karhah. 

Phandurkia. 

Qatars  of 
Camels. 

Cm 

O . 

£ S 

Cart  8. 

Class. 

First. 

Rs. 

Se- 

cond. 

Rs. 

| Third. 

Rs. 

60 

500 

4 

<; 

8 

8 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

10 

2 

15 

2,500 

2,300 

2,100 

51 

400 

3 

i 

5 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

12 

2,000 

1,751 

1,500 

52 

350 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4f 

11 

1,450 

1 1,305 

1,350 

53 

300 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

10 

1,400 

1,250 

1,200 

5 1 

250 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 1 

2 

2 

8 

1,150 

1,100 

1,000 

200 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

11 

2 

1 

2 

3 

7 

975 

950 

900 

?a 

150 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

875 

850 

800 

0/' 

125 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

24 

5 

780 

760 

750 

•'* 

120 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 » 

5 

745 

740 

730 

59i 

100 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5 

700 

600 

500 

GO 

80 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

410 

380 

350 

61 

60 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1J 

2 

301 

285 

270 

62 

50 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1£ 

2 

250 

240 

230 

G3 

40 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

223 

200 

185 

64 

30 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

I4 

1 

185 

165 

155 

2 

20 

1 

1 

i ; 

2 

1 

1£ 

1 

135 

125 

115 

6b 

10 

2 

2 J 

100 

82  £ 

75 

Am  4. 

THE  AHADfS. 

There  are  many  brave  and  worthy  persons  whom  His  Majesty  does  not 
appoint  to  a Man<;ab,  but  whom  he  frees  from  being  under  the  orders  of  any 
one.  Such  persons  belong  to  the  immediate  servants  of  His  Majesty,  and 
are  dignified  by  their  independence.  They  go  through  the  school  of  learning 
their  duties,  and  have  their  knowledge  tested.  As  it  is  the  aim  of  His 
Majesty  to  confer  a spiritual  meaning  on  that  which  is  external,  he  calls 
such  persons  AhadU  (from  ahad , one).  They  are  thus  reminded  of  the 
unity  of  Hod. 

A new  regulation  regarding  rank  was  given. 

For  the  sake  of  the  convenience  of  the  Ahadis,  a separate  Diw&n  and  a 
paymaster  were  appointed,  and  one  of  the  great  Amirs  is  their  chief.  A fit 
person  has  also  been  selected  to  introduce  to  His  Majesty  such  as  are 
candidates  for  Ahadiships.  Without  partiality  or  accepting  bribes,  he  takes 
daily  several  before  His  Majesty,  who  examines  them.  When  they  have 
been  approved  of,  they  pass  through  the  Yddddshty  the  Ta'liqah , the  descrip- 
tive roll,  and  accounts  [vide  Ain  10].  The  paymaster  then  takes  security,  and 
introduces  the  candidate  a second  time  to  His  Majesty,  who  generally 
32 
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increases  his  pay  from  an  eighth  to  three-fourths,  or  even  to  more  than 
six-sevenths.1 *  Many  Ahadis  have  indeed  more  than  500  Rupees  per  mensem .* 
He  then  gets  the  number  nine  as  his  brand  [vide  Kin  7].  In  the  beginning, 
when  their  rank  was  first  established,  some  Ahadis  mustered  eight  horses ; 
but  now,  the  limit  is  five.  On  his  sarkhaf  [vide  Kin  11]  each  receives  a 
farmdnchah  (rank  and  pay  certificate),  on  which  year  after  yew  the  treasurer 
makes  payments. 

Ahadis  are  mustered  every  four  months,  when  on  a certificate  signed 
by  the  Diw&n  and  the  Bakhshi,  which  is  called  now-a-days  Taghihah, 3 the 
clerk  of  the  treasury  writes  out  a receipt,  to  be  countersigned  by  the 
principal  grandees.  This  the  treasurer  keeps,  and  pays  the  claim.  Before 
the  period  (of  four  months)  is  over,  he  gets  one  month’s  salary  in  advance. 
In  the  course  of  the  year,  he  receives  cash  for  ten  months,  after  deducting 
from  it  one-twentieth  of  the  sum,  the  total  stoppage  being  made  on 
account  of  his  horses  and  other  expenses.  On  joining  the  service,  an 
Aliadi  generally  finds  his  own  horse;  but  afterwards  he  gets  it  from  the 
Government ; and  if  the  certificate  of  the  inspectors,  which  is  called 
SaqatndmahS  explains  the  reason  why  the  horse  is  not  forthcoming,  he  is 
held  indemnified  for  his  dead  horse,  but  does  not  receive  the  money  for 
keeping  a horse  until  he  gets  a new  one.  But  if  he  has  no  Saqa^ndmah  to 
show,  he  is  not  allowed  anything  from  the  time  of  the  last  muster.  Those 
who  are  in  want  of  horses,  are  continually  taken  before  His  Majesty,  who 
gives  away  many  horses  as  presents  or  as  part  of  the  pay,  one-half  being 
reckoned  as  irmds  money,*  and  the  other  half  being  deducted  in  four 
instalments  at  the  subsequent  four  musters  ; or  if  the  Ahadi  be  in  debt,  in 
eight  instalments. 


AIN  6. 

OTHER  KINDS  OF  TROOPERS. 

As  I have  said  something  about  the  MancjabdArs  and  the  Ahadis,  I 
shall  give  a few  details  regarding  the  third  class  of  troopers. 


1 Or  as  we  would  Bay,  by  75  or  even 
85f  per  cent . Vide  note  4 p.  88. 

9 This  agrees  with  a statement  which 
I have  seen  in  some  historian  of  Akbar’s 
reign  that  a senior  Ahadi  was  promoted 
to  a Yuzbdshishipt  as  the  next  step. 
Vide  p.  20,  note  1. 

• The  Taghihah  corresponds  therefore 
to  a * life  certificate/  Arabic  infinitives 
II.  take  in  modern  Persian  a final  * ; 
thus  taliqah  [vide  below  Ain  10],  takh- 


fifah  [vide  p.  96,  note,  1], 

4 From  saqa\a  he  fell. 

• Or  armas  money.  The  word 
may  be  Inf.  IV.,  or  plural  of  rams , a grave. 
Baaaoni  evidently  reads  irmds , because 
in  II,  p.  202,  he  explains  irmds  by  zawdl  i 
dushman  the  burying,  or  destruction,  of 
the  foes,  * which  word  the  grandees  used 
instead  of  falab  i ajnds,  requesting  stores, 
&c.’  Hence  irmds  y a request  made  for 
military  supplies  or  for  salary. 
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The  horse-dealer  fixes  the  quality  of  the  horses,  which  are  carefully 
inspected  by  the  Bakhshis.  The  description  of  the  man  is  then  taken  down 
in  writing.  If  a trooper  has  more  than  one  horse,  they  add  to  his  establish- 
ment a camel  or  an  ox,  for  which  he  gets  half  the  allowance  usually  given 
to  troopers  of  a superior  class ; or  if  this  be  not  given,  he  gets  an  addition 
of  two-fifths. 

A Yakaspah  trooper  is  paid  according  to  the  following  rates.  If  his 
horse  be  an  ’Ir&qi,  he  gets  30  R . per  mensem  ; if  mujannas , 25  R. ; if  Turkl, 
20  R. ; if  a Y&bk , 18  i?. ; if  a Taz{,  15  R. ; if  a Janglah , 12  R. 

The  Revenue  collectors  of  domain  lands  got  formerly  25  R„  but  now 
only  15  R, 

Troopers  of  this  kind  mustered  formerly  up  to  four  horses,  but  now  the 
order  is  not  to  exceed  three. 

Every  Bahbdshi  had  to  muster  2 chahdraspah , 3 sihaspah , 3 duaspah , and 
2 yakaspah  troopers  [ i . *.,  10  troopers  with  25  horses],  and  the  other 
Man<;abd&rs  in  the  same  proportion.  But  now  a Dahbashfs  contingent 
consists  of  3 sihaspah,  4 duaspah,  and  3 yakaspah  troopers  [#.  e.,  10  troopers 
with  18  horses]. 


AIN  6. 

THE  INFANTRY. 

As  I have  said  something  about  the  Cavalry,  I shall  make  a few 
remarks  on  foot  soldiers.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  and  perform  remarkable 
duties.  His  Majesty  has  made  suitable  regulations  for  their  several  ranks, 
and  guides  great  and  small  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  writer  of  these. . . .*  is  the  Awdrahnawls.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  of 
importance,  they  are  counted  as  belonging  to  the  infantry.  There  are 
several  classes  of  them.  The  first  class  get*  500  ddms  ; the  second  400  d. ; 
the  third,  300  d . ; the  fourth,  240  d. 

The  Banduqchts  or  Matchlock-bearers . 

There  are  12,000  Imperial  Matchlock-bearers.  Attached  to  this  service 
is  an  experienced  Bitikchl , an  honest  treasurer,  and  an  active  Ddrogah. 
A few  Banduqchts  are  selected  for  these  offices ; the  others  hold  the  foliowring 
ranks.  Some  are  distinguished  by  their  experience  and  zeal,  and  are 
therefore  appointed  over  a certain  number  of  others,  so  that  uniformity 
may  pervade  the  whole,  and  the  duties  be  performed  with  propriety  and 
understanding.  The  pay  of  these  [non-commissioned]  officers  is  of  four 
grades t first,  300  d. ; second , 280  d. ; third , 270  d. ; fourth , 260  d. 


1 The  text  has  a word  which  does  not  suit. 
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Common  Banduqchis  are  divided  into  Jive  classes,  and  each  class  into 
three  subdivisions.  First  class , 250,  240,  and  230  d . Second  class  y 220, 
210,  200  d . Third  class , 190,  180,  and  170  d.  Fourth  class , 160,  150,  and 
140  d . ila##,  130,  120,  and  110  d . 

The  Barhansy  or  Porters . 

A thousand  of  these  active  men  are  employed  to  guard  the  palace. 
The  pay  of  the  Mlrdahahs  is  fivefold,  200,  160,  140,  130,  and  120  d. 
Common  Darbdns  have  from  100  to  120  d. 

The  Khidmatiyyahs . 

The  Khidmatiyyahs  also  belong  to  the  infantry.  They  guard  the  environs 
of  the  palace,  and  see  that  certain  orders  are  carried  out.  Panjdhts  to 
Bistis  have  200  d. ; and  a Bahbdshi  gets  180  and  140  d . The  others 
get;  120,  110,  and  100  d. 

The  caste  to  which  they  belong  was  notorious  for  highway  robbery  and 
theft ; former  rulers  were  not  able  to  keep  them  in  check.  The  effective 
orders  of  His  Majesty  have  led  them  to  honesty:  they  are  now  famous  for 
their  trustworthiness.  They  were  formerly  called  Mdicis.  Their  chief  has 
received  the  title  of  Khidmat  Bdi.  Being  near  the  person  of  His  Majesty, 
he  lives  in  affluence.  His  men  are  called  Khidmatiyyahs.1 

The  Mewrahs .* 

They  are  natives  of  Mewdt,  and  are  famous  as  runners.  They  bring 
from  great  distances  with  zeal  anything  that  may  be  required.  They  are 
excellent  spies,  and  will  perform  the  most  intricate  duties.  There  are 
likewise  one  thousand  of  them,  ready  to  carry  out  orders.  Their  wages  are 
the  same  as  the  preceding. 

The  ShamshcrbaZy  or  gladiators. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  them,  each  performing  astonishing  feats. 
In  fighting  they  shew  much  swiftness  and  agility,  and  join  courage  to 
skill  in  stooping  down  and  rising  up  again.  Some  of  them  use  shields 
in  fighting,  others  use  cudgels.  The  latter  are  called  Lakrdit . Others 
again  use  no  means  of  defence,  and  fight  with  one  hand  only ; these  are 
called  yak-hdVh.  The  former  class  come  chiefly  from  the  Eastern  districts, 
and  use  a somewhat  smaller  shield,  which  they  call  chine  ah.  Those  who 
come  from  the  southern  districts,  make  their  shields  large  enough  to  conceal 
a horseman.  This  kind  of  shield  they  call  tilwah . 


1 They  are  called  in  the  Tuzuk  i Ja- 
hangir! Piyadaha  i Khidmaliyyah.  The 
name  of  their  chief  under  Jahangfr  was 
Bdi  Mdn.  He  once  picked  up  the  young 
Shah  Shuja,  who  had  fallen  from  an 
upper  window  to  the  ground.  Tuzuk 


i Jahdng(rit  p.  303. 

* “Among  the  innovations  made  by 
Akbar  are  the  Ddk-Metcrahs,  of  whom 
some  were  stationed  at  every  place." 
Khdfi  Khdn  I,  p.  243.  Hence  the 
Meiorahs  were  chiefly  postmen. 
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Another  class  goes  by  the  name  of  Py hard  its.  They  use  a shield  not 
quite  so  large  as  to  conceal  a man,  but  a gaz  broad. 

Some  again  are  called  Bandits.  They  use  a long  sword,  the  handle  of 
•which  is  more  than  a gaz  long,  and  seizing  it  with  both  hands,  they  perform 
extraordinary  feats  of  skill. 

The  class  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Bankulis  are  likewise  famous. 
They  use  a peculiar  sword  which,  though  bent  towards  the  point,  is  straight 
near  the  handle.  But  they  do  not  make  use  of  a shield.  The  skill  which 
they  exhibit  passes  all  description.  Others  make  various  kinds  of  daggers 
and  knives,  and  perform  with  them  the  most  extraordinary  feats.  Each 
class  of  these  men  has  a different  name  ; they  also  differ  in  their  perform- 
ances. But  it  is  really  impossible  to  give  a mere  description  of  them ; nor 
would  mere  listening  to  my  descriptions  be  sufficient. 

There  are  more  than  a hundred  thousand  of  them.  At  Court  dne 
thousand  of  them  are  always  in  readiness.  Their  (}adi  (commander  of  one 
hundred)  holds  the  rank  of  an  Ahadi,  and  even  a higher  one.  Their  salaries 
vary  from  80  to  600  d. 

The  Pahluwdm,  or  Wrestlers . 

There  are  many  Persian  and  Turdni  wrestlers  and  boxers  at  Court,  as 
also  stone-throwers,  athletes  of  Hindustan,  clever  Mats  from  Gujrat,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  fighting  men.  Their  pay  varies  from  70  to  450  d . 
Every  day  two  well-matched  men  fight  with  each  other.  Many  presents  are 
made  to  them  on  such  occasions.  The  following  belong  to  the  best  wrestlers 
of  the  age — Mirz&  Kh&n  of  Gikin  ; Muhammad  Quli  of  Tabriz,  to  whom  His 
Majesty  has  given  the  name  of  Sher  hamlah}  or  Lion-attacker ; £$diq  of 
Bukhara  ; 9 Alf  of  Tabriz  ; Murad  of  Turkistan  ; Muhammad  ’All  of  Turin  ; 
Fiilid  of  Tabriz ; Qdsim  of  Tabriz ; Mirzi  Kuhnahsuwir  of  Tabriz ; Sh&h 
Quli  of  Kurdist&n  ; Hil&l  of  Abyssinia ; Sadhu  Dayal ; ’All ; Sri  Rim ; 
Kanhyi;  Mangol ; Ganesh  ; AnM ; Ninki;  Balbhadr ; Bajrnat’h. 

The  Chelahs , or  Slaves. 

His  Majesty,  from  religious  motives,  dislikes  the  name  handah , or  slave  ; 
for  he  believes  that  mastership  belongs  to  no  one  but  God.  He  therefore 
calls  this  class  of  men  Chelahs , which  Hindi  term  signifies  a faithfiil 
disciple.1  Through  His  Majesty’s  kindness,  many  of  them  have  chosen  the 
road  to  happiness.* 


1 The  word  Chelah  is  the  same  as 
the  Arab,  murid , a disciple  who  places 
implicit  belief  in  his  murshid  or  pir , 
the  head  of  the  sect.  “ And  many  of 
His  Majesty’s  special  disciples,  in  991, 
called  themselves  chelahs  in  imitation  of 
the  use  of  this  term  among  Jogis.”  Ba- 
ddoni  II,  p.  325. 


The  author  of  the  pretty  Tazkirah, 
entitled  Kalimdtushshu  ard , which  con- 
tains biographies  of  the  poets  of  the 
eleventh  century,  was  called  Chelah. 
His  real  name  is  Mirza  Muhammad 
Afzal ; as  a poet  he  is  known  as  Sarkhush .. 

* By  joining  the  Divine  Faith. 
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Various  meanings  attach  to  the  term  slave.  First , that  which  people 
in  general  mean  by  a slave.  Some  men  obtain  power  over  such  as  do  not 
belong  to  their  sect,  and  sell  and  buy  them.  The  wise  look  upon  this 
as  abominable.  Secondly , he  is  called  a slave,  who  leaves  the  path  of 
selfishness,  and  chooses  the  road  of  spiritual  obedience/  Thirdly , one’s  child. 
Fourthly , one  who  kills  a man,  in  order  to  inherit  his  property.  Fifthly , a 
robber  who  repents  and  attaches  himself  to  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed. 
Sixthly , a murderer  whose  guilt  has  been  atoned  by  payment  of  money, 
in  which  case  the  murderer  becomes  the  slave  of  the  man  who  releases 
him.  Seventhly , he  who  cheerfully  and  freely  prefers  to  live  as  a slave. 

The  pay  of  Chelahs  varies  from  1 B.  to  Id.  per  diem . His  Majesty 
has  divided  them  into  several  sections,  and  has  handed  them  over  to  active 
and  experienced  people,  who  give  them  instruction  in  several  things.  Thus 
they  acquire  knowledge,  elevate  their  position,  and  learn  to  perform  their 
duties  with  propriety. 

His  Majesty  who  encourages  everything  which  is  excellent,  and  knows 
the  value  of  talent,  honors  people  of  various  classes  with  appointments  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army  ; and  raises  them  from  the  position  of  a common  soldier 
to  the  dignity  of  a grandee. 

The  Kuhars , or  PdlJci  hearers. 

They  form  a class  of  foot-servants  peculiar  to  India.  They  carry  heavy 
loads  on  their  shoulders,  and  travel  through  mountains  and  valleys.  With 
their  pdlkix,  singhasans , chaudok,  and  dulis,  they  walk  so  evenly,  that  the 
man  inside  is  not  inconvenienced  by  any  jolting.  Thore  are  many  in  this 
country ; but  the  best  came  from  the  Dak’hin  and  Bengal.  At  Court,  several 
thousands  of  them  are  kept.  The  pay  of  a head  bearer  varies  from  192  to 
384  d.  Common  bearers  got  from  120  to  160  d. 

Ddhhili  troops. 

A fixed  number  of  these  troops  are  handed  over  to  the  Man^abd&rs  ; 
but  they  are  paid  by  the  State.  His  Majesty  has  ordered  to  designate  these 
infantry  soldiers  in  the  descriptive  rolls  as  nimah  suwdran , or  half  troopers. 

The  fourth  part  of  Dakhili  troops  are  matchlock-bearers ; the  others 
carry  bows. 

Carpenters,  workers  in  iron,  water-carriers,  pioneers,  belong  to  this 
class. 

A non-commissioned  officer  of  the  matchlock-bearers  receives  160  d .,  or 
4 R. ; common  matchlock-bearers  get  140  d.  The  Mirdahahs  of  the  archers 
get  from  120  to  180  d. ; common  archers  from  100  to  120  d. 


1 Inasmuch  as  such  a man  blindly  follows  his  pir. 
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I could  say  much  more  on  this  subject,  but  I must  content  myself  with 
having  described  the  principal  classes.  I have  also  given  some  details  in 
speaking  of  the  several  workshops  and  offices  of  the  Household. 


AIN  7. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  THE  BRANDING  OF  ANIMALS. 

When  His  Majesty  had  fixed  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  enquired  into 
the  quality  of  the  horses,  he  ordered  that  upright  Bitikchh  should  make  out 
descriptive  rolls  of  the  soldiers  and  write  down  their  peculiar  marks.  Their 
ages,  the  names  of  their  fathers,  dwelling-places,  and  race,  were  to  be 
registered.  A Dfcrogah  also  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
men  are  not  unnecessarily  detained.  They  were  to  perform  their  duties 
without  taking  bribes  or  asking  for  remunerations. 

Every  one  who  wishes  to  join  the  army,  is  taken  before  His  Majesty, 
in  whose  presence  his  rank  is  fixed,  after  which  the  clerks  make  out  the 
Ta'liqah  [vide  Afn  10]. 

Ddkhili  troops  are  admitted  on  the  signature  of  the  Man^abddrs. 

His  Majesty  has  also  appointed  five  experienced  officers  who  have  to 
look  after  the  condition  of  the  men,  their  horses,  and  the  stipulated  amount 
of  pay.  His  Majesty  has  the  men  assembled  in  an  open  place,  and  receives 
the  several  descriptive  rolls,  when  the  men  with  their  horses  are  handed 
over  to  the  above  five  officers.  The  amount  of  their  pay  is  then  entered  at 
the  bottom  of  the  descriptive  rolls,  and  is  countersigned  by  those  officers, 
which  serves  as  a proof,  and  prevents  fraudulent  alterations.  Each  roll  is 
then  handed  over  to  the  inspecting  D&rogah.  He  takes  them  in  the  manner 
described  above  [vide  Ain  4.]  to  His  Majesty,  who  orders  the  pay  to  bo 
increased  or  decreased.  His  Majesty  discerns  the  value  of  a man  by  the 
lineaments  of  his  forehead,  and  can  therefore  increase  or  decrease  his  pay. 
He  also  distinguishes  a tradesman  by  the  look  of  his  face  from  a soldier, 
so  much  so  that  experienced  people  are  astonished,  and  refer  His  Majesty’s 
power  of  discernment  to  1 hidden  knowledge.’  When  the  roll  is  thus 
certified,  it  is  also  signed  by  the  Wdqfah  Naw'ts  (Ain  10),  the  Mir  ’ Arz,  and 
the  officer  commanding  the  guards.  On  the  strength  of  this  certificate,  the 
D&rogah  of  the  ddgh  (brand)  marks  the  horses. 

When  the  brand  was  first  introduced,  it  was  made  in  the  shape  of  the 
head  of  the  letter  sin  [t.  e.  like  this,  r],  and  was  put  on  the  right  side  of 
the  neck  of  the  horse.  For  some  time,  it  was  made  in  shape  of  two  alifs 
intersecting  at  right  angles,  the  heads  of  the  a lif  being  made  heavy,  as  in  this 
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figure  and  put  on  the  right  thigh.  For  some  time  again,  it  was 

made  " like  a bow  with  the  string  taken  off.  At  last,  numerals  were 
introduced,  which  plan  best  frustrates  fraudulent  practices.  They  make 
iron  numerals,  by  which  all  indistinctness  is  avoided.  These  new  signs  are 
likewise  put  on  the  right  thigh.  Formerly,  each  horse  on  being  mustered 
for  the  first  time,  was  marked  with  a 1 ; the  second  time  with  a 2,  and 
so  on  ; but  now  His  Majesty  has  ordered  that  separate  numerals  should  be 
used  for  the  horses  of  the  princes,  the  Manqabd&rs,  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  all  other  dignitaries  attached  to  the  Court. 

The  carefulness  with  which  the  system  of  marking  horses  was  attended 
to,  resulted  at  once  in  truthful  reports  regarding  dead  horses  ; for  when  a 
soldier,  after  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  repeated  marks  (tide  next 
Ain),  brought  a horse  which  had  been  exchanged,  he  would  demand  his  pay 
from  the  time  he  had  last  received  his  pay,  whilst  the  Baklishi  commenced 
to  count  from  the  day  he  brought  his  (exchanged)  horse.  But  since  the 
present  mark  w’as  introduced,  tho  rule  was  made  that  each  horse  with  which, 
instead  of  with  his  old  one,  a trooper  came  to  the  muster,  should  be  described, 
and  should  get  the  same  mark  as  the  dead  one ; the  Bakhshis,  at  the 
subsequent  musters  held  for  repeating  the  marks,  were  to  inspect  it  and 
go  by  tho  brand.  Horses  answering  tho  description  in  the  rolls  wrere  even 
hired,  and  substituted  for  the  old  ones ; but  as  the  mark  was  not  forthcoming, 
the  deception  was  detected,  and  the  soldiers  thus  learnt  to  be  honest. 


ArN  8. 

ON  THE  KEPETITION  OF  THE  MAEK. 

The  servants  (Mancjabddrs)  of  His  Majesty  have  their  horses  every 
year  newly  marked,  and  thus  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  as  by 
their  endeavours,  unprincipled  people  learn  to  choose  the  path  of  honesty. 
If  a Man^abdfir  delays  bringing  his  men  to  the  muster,  one-tenth  of  his 
j&gir  ( aqfd’y  is  withheld.  Formerly  when  the  mark  was  repeated,  they  put 
the  number  on  the  muster  of  the  horse,  marking,  for  example,  a horse  with  a 
2,  when  it  was  mustered  the  second  time,  and  so  on  ; but  now,  as  each  class 
of  soldiers  has  a particular  mark,  the  mark  is  merely  repeated  at  the 


1 Properly  iqtd\  Inf.  IV.  of  qaja’a  ; 
but  in  India  the  word  is  mostly  pro- 
nounced as  aq(d.*  The  king  is  there-  < 
fore  called  muqti’,  one  who  confers  lands 
on  the  nobles ; abstr.  n.  muqti  i the 
giving  of  lands  to  nobles,  of  which  the 
Moghul  Historians  accuse  Sher  Shah. 
Vide  end  of  Ain  10,  Third  Book.  Muata , 
past  part.,  one  on  whom  lands  have  been 


conferred ; so  often  in  the  Tdrikk  i 
Firuz  Shahi.  From  the  times  of  Akb&r 
the  words  aqtd'  and  jagir  are  used  as 
synonyms  ; before  his  time  we  only  find 
aqtd'  used  ; but  jagir , or  j dig  ir,  occurs 
in  its  etymological  sense.  In  later  His- 
torians the  word  aqta  is  bui,  rarely  met 
with. 
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subsequent  musters.  In  the  case  of  Ahadis,  the  former  custom  was  retained. 
Some  Bitikchis,  and  near  servants  of  His  Majesty  who  have  no  leisure  to 
look  after  jdgirs,  receive  their  monthly  salaries  in  cash,  and  muster  their 
horses  every  eighteen  months.  Grandees  whose  jagirs  are  very  remote, 
do  not  bring  their  horses  to  muster  before  twelve  years  have  elapsed  ; but 
when  six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  muster,  one-tenth  of  their  income 
is  retrenched.  And  if  a Man^abd&r  has  been  promoted  to  a higher  Man^ab, 
and  three  years  have  elapsed  since  he  last  presented  his  horses  at  muster? 
he  receives  a personal  (ofi)  increase  of  salary,  but  draws  the  allowance  for 
the  increased  number  of  his  men  after  the  first  muster.  His  old  and  his 
new  men  then  get  their  assignments.  If  at  the  renewal  of  the  mark  at 
subsequent  musters,  any  soldier  brings  a superior  horse  in  exchange  for 
his  old  one,  he  is  taken  before  His  Majesty,  who  inspects  and  accepts  it. 


Am  9. 

RULES  ABOUT  MOUNTING  GUARD. 

Mounting  guard  is  called  in  Hindi  chaukx.  There  are  three  kinds  of  ' 
guards.  The  four  divisions  of  the  army  have  been  divided  into  seven  parts, 
each  of  which  is  appointed  for  one  day,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
trustworthy  Man^abddr.  Another,  fully  acquainted  with  all  ceremonies 
at  Court,  is  appointed  as  Mir  'Arz.  All  orders  of  His  Majesty  are  made 
known  through  these  two  officers  (the  Mir  1 Arz  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Palace).  They  are  day  and  night  in  attendance  about  the  palace,  ready 
for  any  orders  His  Majesty  may  issue.  In  the  evening,  the  Imperial  Qur 
{ride  p.  110)  is  taken  to  the  State  hall.  The  mounting  guards  stand  on 
the  right ; the  ranks  of  the  guards  to  be  relieved  are  drawn  up  on  the 
other  6ide.  His  Majesty  generally  inspects  the  guards  himself,  and  takes 
notice  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  soldiers.  Both  ranks  salute  His 
Majesty.  If  His  Majosty  be  prevented  by  more  important  affairs  from  attend- 
ing, one  of  the  princes  is  ordered  to  inspect  the  guards.  From  predilection 
and  a desire  to  teach  soldiers  their  duties,  as  also  from  a regard  to  general 
efficiency,  His  Majesty  pays  much  attention  to  the  guards.  If  any  one 
is  absent  without  having  a proper  excuse,  or  from  laziness,  he  is  fined  one 
week’s  pay,  or  receives  a suitable  reprimand. 

The  Imperial  army  has  been  divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  of 
which  mounts  guard  for  the  space  of  one  month.  This  gives  all  troops, 
whether  near  or  far,  an  opportunity  to  come  to  Court,  and  to  partake  of  the 
liberality  of  His  Majesty.  But  those  who  are  stationed  at  the  frontiers,  or 
told  off  for  any  important  duty,  merely  send  in  reports  of  thoir  exact 
33 
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condition,  and  continue  t<»  perform  II is  Majesty’s  special  orders.  On  the  first 
of  every  solar  month,  the  guards  are  drawn  up  to  salute  His  Majesty,  as  is 
usual  on  weekly  parades,  and  are  then  distinguished  by  royal  marks  of 
favour. 

The  Imperial  army  has  also  been  divided  into  twelve  other  divisions, 
each  of  which  is  selected  in  turn,  to  come  to  Court  for  one  year  and  do 
duty  near  the  person  of  Ilis  Majesty. 


ATN  10. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  TIIE  WAOI’AHNAMTS.1 

Keeping  records  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a government ; it  is  even 
necessary  for  every  rank  of  society.  Though  a trace  of  tins  office  may  have 
existed  in  ancient  times,  its  higher  objects  were  but  recognized  in  the 
present  reign.  His  Majesty  lias  appointed  fourteen  zealous,  experienced, 
and  impartial  clerks,  two  of  whom  do  daily  duty  in  rotation,  so  that  the 
turn  of  each  comes  alter  a fortnight.2 *  Some  other  suitahlo  men  are  selected 
us  supernumeraries,  each  of  whom  is  appointed  for  one  day  ; and  if  any 
of  the  fourteen  he  detained  hy  an  important  business,  this  additional  person 
acts  for  him.  Hence  they  are  called  kofftl  (supernumeraries). 

Their  duty  is  to  write  down  the  orders  and  the  doings  of  His  Majesty 
and  whatever  the  heads  of  tho  departments  report ; what  His  Majesty 
oats  and  drinks  ; when  he  sleeps,  and  when  he  rises  ; the  etiquette  in  the 
State  hall;  the  time  Ilis  Majesty  spends  in  the  Harem;  when  he  goes  to 
the  general  and  private  assemblies;  the  nature  of  hunting-parties;  the 
slaying  of  animals  ;y  when  he  marches,  and  when  he  halts ; the  acts  of 
His  Majesty  as  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  nation  ; vows  made  to  him ; his 
remarks  {ride  Fifth  Book) ; what  books  he  has  read  out  to  him  ; what  alms 
he  bestows ; what  presents  he  makes  ; the  daily  and  monthly  exercises’ 
which  he  imposes  on  himself ; appointments  to  manejabs  ; contingents  of 
troops  ; salaries ; jugirs  ; Innas  money  ( ride  above,  p.  250,  note  5) ; sayurghaU 
(rentfree  land) ; the  increase  or  decrease  of  taxes;  contracts  ; sales;  money 
transfers;  pcskkash  (tribute  receipts);  despatch;  the  issue  of  orders;  the 


1 From  Iraqi  a h an  event,  and  marls  1 
a writer.  Instead  of  irdqi'ah  marls  we  _ ' 
also  find  majfis  marls. 

There  was  a W <iqi  ahn<aris%  or  recorder, 
in  each  (puhali.  from  several  places  in 
the  Tuzuk  i Jidahtf/lrl,  we  see  that  the 

Bakhshis  of  the  (^uhahs  often  held  the 
posts  of  Uraqko/nnrtrls  at  the  same  time. 

ridcTuzuk,  p.  121,  I.  2.;  p.  137,  1.  1. ; 


p.  171.  1.  5. 

3 lienee  the  arrangement  must  have 
been  as  follows — first  day,  first  and 
second  writers  ; second  day,  second  and 
third  writers  ; third  day,  third  and  fourth 
writers,  and  so  on. 

8 Akbar  wished  to  restrict  the  slaying 
( of  animals.  Vide  above,  p.  200,  1.  0. 
j 4 Especially  fasts. 
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papers  which  are  signed  by  His  Majesty  ; the  arrival  of  reports ; the  minutes 
thereon  ; the  arrivals  of  courtiers  ; their  departures ; the  fixing1 * *  of  periods  ; 
the  inspection  of  the  guards ; battles,  victories,  and  peace ; obituaries  of 
well-known  persons  ; animal-fights  and  the  bettings  on  them ; the  dying  of 
horses;  capital  punishments;  pardons  granted  by  His  Majesty;  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  general  assemblies  ; marriages,  births ; chaugbn  games  ( vide 
Ain  29) ; chaupar,  nard,  chess,  card  games,  &c. ; extraordinary  phenomena  ; 
the  harvests  of  the  year  ; the  reports  on  events. 

After  the  diary  has  been  corrected  by  one  of  His  Majesty’s  servants, 
it  is  laid  before  the  emperor,  and  approved  by  him.  The  clerk  then  makes 
a copy  of  each  report,  signs  it,  and  hands  it  over  to  those  who  require  it 
as  a voucher,  when  it  is  also  signed  by  the  Parwdnchi,  by  the  Mir  ’ Arz,  and 
by  that  person  who  laid  it  before  His  Majesty.  The  report  in  this  state 
is  called  yddddsht,  or  memorandum. 

Besides,  there  are  several  copyists  who  write  a good  hand  and  a lucid 
style.  They  receive  the  ydddasht  when  completed,  keep  it  with  them- 
selves, and  make  a proper  abridgment  of  it.  After  signing  it,  they  return 
this  instead  of  the  ydddasht,  when  the  abridgment  is  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  JFaqi’ahnawls,  and  the  Risalahdar ,4  the  Mxr  1 Arz,  and  the 
Ddroyah.  The  abridgment,  thus  completed,  is  called  Ta’liqak , and  the  writer 
is  called  Ta'hqahnawis. 

The  TaTiqah  is  then  signed,  as  stated  above,  and  sealed  by  the  ministers 
of  State. 

His  Majesty’s  object  is,  that  every  duty  be  properly  performed ; that 
there  be  no  undue  increase,  or  decrease  in  any  department ; that  dishonest 
people  be  removed,  and  trustworthy  people  be  held  in  esteem ; and  that 
active  servants  may  work  without  fear,  and  negligent  and  forgetful  men  be 
held  in  check. 


AIN  11. 

ON  SANADS. 

Every  money  matter  will  be  satisfactorily  settled,  when  the  parties 
express  their  minds  clearly,  then  take  a pen,  and  write  down  the  statement 
in  legible  handwriting.  Every  written  statement  of  accounts  is  called  a 
mad.  All  classes  of  men  adopt  such  a«practice. 


1 Tain  i muddai , the  fixing  of  period- 

ical inspections  ; opp.  beta' ini  dmadan 
to  come  at  times  not  apjwinted  before 

hand,  unexpectedly. 

* The  text  lias  rutalah , which  stands 


for  risdlahddr , as,  in  later  times,  Cubah 
for  Qubahddr. 

For  Mir  ’Arz  we  find  in  the  early 
Historians  ’ ariz . 
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The  sanad  is  the  voucher  which  relieves  the  treasurer  of  all  responsibility, 
and  on  which  people  receive  payment  of  their  claims.  Honest  experienced 
officers,  upon  whose  forehead  the  stamp  of  correctness  shines,  write  the 
agreement  upon  loose  pages  and  leaves,  so  that  the  transaction  cannot  be 
forgotten.  These  loose  sheets  into  which  all  sanads  are  entered,  are  called 
the  Daftar.1 

His  Majesty  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  this  department 
and  brought  it  into  proper  working  order.  He  has  appointed  clever, 
honest,  incorruptible,  experienced  writers,  and  entrusts  the  daftar  to 
impartial  officers,  who  are  under  his  immediate  control. 

The  Daftar  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  three  parts : — 

1.  The  Abwdbulmdl , or  entries  referring  to  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
This  part  of  the  Daftar  explains  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  details  any 
increase  or  decrease,  and  specifies  every  other  source  of  income  (as  presents, 
&c.) 

2.  The  Arbdb  uttakawil*  This  part  explains  the  manner  in  which  the 
sums  for  the  Household  have  been  expended ; it  contains  the  debits  and 
credits  entered  on  account  of  the  cashkeepers  employed  at  Court ; and  lastly, 
contains  the  accounts  of  daily  expenditure,  &c.,  for  things  bought  or  sold. 

3.  The  Taujih .*  This  part  contains  all  entries  referring  to  the , pay 
of  the  army,  and  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  pay  is  given  out. 

Some  sanads  are  merely  sealed  with  the  imperial  seal.  Other  sanad 's 
are  first  signed  and  sealed  by  the  ministers  of  State,  and  are  afterwards 
laid  before  His  Majesty  for  signature.  Many  sanads , however,  are  only 
signed  and  sealed  by  the  grandees  of  the  Court.  This  will  be  explained 
in*the  following. 

The  Farmdn  i sdbti. 

Farmdn  i sabtfo  are  issued  for  three  purposes  : — 

1.  For  appointments  to  a Man9ab;  to  the  Yakilship  ; to  the  post  of 
Sipahsdldr  (governor  of  a province  and  Commander-in- Chief) ; to  the  tutorship 
of  the  princes to  the  rank  of  Amirulumard  ( vide  p.  240) ; to  a Ndhiati , or 


1 English  writers  of  the  last  century 
often  refer  to  this  system  of  keeping  all 
documents  in  loose  sheets,  instead  of 
bound  books.  The  sheets  were  kept 
together  by  a string  drawn  through 
them.  This  custom,  I am  informed,  is 
still  in  use  in  Persia ; and  suits  eastern 
countries,  the  hot  and  damp  climate  of 
which  soon  destroys  the  binding  of 
books.  Tim  word  daftar  is  the  Greek 
Zi<p04pa,  a tanned  hide,  parchment,  (pdhib 
i daftar , Minister  of  Finance,  the  same 


as  Diwdn  and  Vaztr.  Daftari  means 
in  India  a man  kept  in  every  office  for 
mending  pens,  ruling  paper  and  forms,  &c. 

9 The  men  who  get  transfer  receipts 
on  the  Treasury.  This  part  of  the  Daftar 
contained  all  Household  accounts,  as 
specified  above.  Though  all  MSS.  read 
Arbdb , it  is  probable  that  abwab  is  the 
more  usual  expression. 

8 Or,  the  giving  of  wajh  (pay)  to  the 
army ; hence  taujih  military  accounts. 
For  taujih , some  MSS.  read  taujihah. 
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districtship ; to  the  post  of  Vazir,  or  Finance  Minister ; to  the  Balchshi- 
thip,  (Pay  master  and  Adjutant  General) ; to  the  post  of  a Qadry  or  a judge. 

2.  For  appointments  to  jdgirs , without  military  service  ;l  for  taking 
charge  of  a newly  conquered  territory ; sometimes .... 2 

3.  For  conferring  Sayurghdls  ( vide  Km  19);  for  grants  on  account  of  daily 
subsistence  allowance  ; and  for  grants  for  beneficent  purposes. 

When  the  Ta'liqah  has  been  made  out,  the  Diivdn  i Jagtr  (who 
keeps  the  Jdgir  accounts)  pays  the  stipulated  grant.  If  the  j&gir  is 
given  for  military  services,  with  the  order  of  bringing  horses  to  the  muster, 
the  grant  is  once  more  sent  to  the  Bakhshis  for  inspection,  when  the  following 
words  are  written  either  on  the  back  or  the  corner  of  the  paper — khd^ah,  o 
mardum  bardward  numdyand ; kdrgaran  i in  shughl  chihrahnaxcisi  kunand  (this 
is  special ; the  estimate  for  the  salary  may  be  made  out.  The  proper 
officers  are  to  prepare  the  descriptive  rolls).  When  the  horses  are  then 
branded  at  the  time  of  the  muster,  the  Bakhshtgeneral  takes  the  Ta'liqah , 
keeps  it,  and  hands  instead  of  it  a writing  specifying  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  salary,  duly  signed  and  sealed. 

This  paper,  which  the  Bakhshi  grants  instead  of  the  Ta'liqah , is  called 
Sarkhaf. 

The  Sarkhafs  are  entered  in  the  daftars  of  all  Sub-Bakhshis , and  are 
distinguished  by  particular  marks.  The  JDUvdn  then  keeps  the  Sarkhaf 
with  himself,  prepares  an  account  of  the  annual  and  monthly  salary  due  on 
it,  and  reports  the  matter  to  His  Majesty.  If  His  Majesty  gives  the  order 
to  confer  a jdgir  on  the  person  specified  in  the  Sarkhaf , the  following  words 
are  entered  on  the  top  of  the  report : Ta'liqah  i tan  qalami  numdyand  (they 
are  to  write  out  a Ta'liqah  i tan  (certificate  of  salary).  This  order  suffices 
for  the  clerks  ; they  keep  the  order,  and  make  out  a draft  to  that  effect. 
The  draft  is  then  inspected  by  the  Diwdn,  who  verifies  it  by  writing  on  it 
the  words  sabt  numdyafid  (ordered  to  be  entered).  The  mark  of  the  Daftar, 
and  the  seal  of  the  Diwdn,  the  Bakhshi,  and  the  Accountant  the  Diw&n,  are 
put  on  the  draft  in  order,  when  the  Imperial  grant  is  written  on  the  outside. 
The  draft  thus  completed  is  sent  for  signature  to  the  Diwdn. 

The  Qdhib  i Taujih , or  Military  accountant,  keeps  the  former  Ta'liqah 
with  himself,  writes  its  details  on  the  Farmdn , and  seals  and  signs  it.  It  is 


1 Jdgirs , to  which  no  military  service 
attaches,  appear  to  be  called  bedagh  o 
mahafli,  i.  e.t  the  holder  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  army  and  the  musters,  at 
which  the  Man^abd&rs  drew  the  salaries 
of  their  contingents,  nor  with  the  collec- 
tion of  the  taxes  of  the  several  Ma halls 
or  Parganahs.  Thus  Fathullah  of  Shiraz 

[ride  p.  199)  received  Basawar  as  his  jAgir 


beddqh  o mahalli.  Baddont , p.  315. 
Badaoni  also  had  a jagir  of  1000  Big'has, 
at  w'hich  he  often  grumbles,  calling 
himself*  by  way  of  joke  Hazdri , or 
Commander  of  One  Thousand. 

2 The  text  has  jde  (sometimes  ?)  ba 
* umcdn  i mulk  (milk  /)  dadan — which  I 
do  not  understand. 
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thou  ill  spoofed  by  the  Jfastaat},  and  is  signed  and  sealed  1 >y  him.  After- 
wards the  Nazir  and  tlio  Halksh)*  do  so  likewise,  when  it  is  sealed  by  the 
Jbwan,  his  Accountant,  and  the  lul'd  of  tin*  State. 

If  His  Majesty's  order  speeilios  a cash  payment,  the  ftirmdn  is  made 
out  in  the  same  manner,  but  is  generally  called  I la  nit  (cheque).  A statement, 
of  act  mints  of  the  transact  ion  is  appended  at  the  bottom  of  it.  After  the  Nazir, 
the  j/itran  i Jlujufdt  signs  it,  and  when  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
Lakhslns  and  the  Ihwan,  it  is  sealed  and  signed  by  the  Khun  Sam  an.  The 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  workshops,  the  deposits  and  pay- 
ments of  salaries  to  the  workmen  (of  whom  some  draw  their  pay  on  [military] 
descriptive  rolls,  and  others  according  to  the  services  performed  by  them,  as 
the  men  engaged  in  the  Imperial  elephant  and  horse  stables,  and  in  the 
waggon  department)  are  all  made  by  fat  ruts.  The  accountant  of  each  work- 
shop (or  stable)  writes  out  annually  two  karats,  one  for  the  six  months  from 
Farurardtn  (February — March)  to Sbahrhcar,  and  the  other  from  Mihr  (Septem- 
ber) to  Isfamfijjanunz.  He  writes  down  the  allowances  on  account  of  grain, 
grass,  <ke.,  both  in  shape  of  cash  and  stores,  and  the  salaries  of  the  workmen, 
and  signs  the  statement.  The  ll'nran  i Bio/ntdt  inspects  them,  passes  the 
order  for  payment,  enquires  into  the  increase  or  decrease,  if  any,  and 
writes  on  the  margin  az  tabu'd  i fat  an)  karat  natcisand,  1 Let  a karat  be  made 
out  shewing  the  amount  to  be  deposited  with  .such  and  such  a Mushrif’.’ 
The  Mushrif  of  tin1  workshop  or  stable  then  takes  it,  writes  out  an  order 

and  the  receipt,  and  seals  and  signs  it.  In  all  cash  payments,  one-fourth  is 

deducted,  as  another  sun  ad  is  given  for  this  amount.  The  DLwnn  i Ihujutdt 
then  gives  the  order  to  have  it  entered.  The  Muslirif  does  so,  signs  and 
seals  the  karat  and  the  receipt.  It  then  passes  through  the  hands  of 

the  Military  Accountant,  the  Nazir,  the  Ihwan  i Buyutat,  the  Diwan  i 

Ivid,  the  Khan  Samiin,  the  Mushrif  of  the  Ihwan,  and  the  Vakil,  who 
sign  and  seal  it.  In  every  case  the  estimate  is  sent  along  with  it,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake.  When  it  lias  been  laid  before  His  Majesty, 
the  Mushrif  writes  out  the  receipt,  which  is  then  in  the  same  manner 
entered  into  the  several  da/tars.  The  mode  of  payment  also  is  detailed 
on  the  hack  of  it,  riz.  one-fourth  is  to  he  paid  in  gold  ( ashrafis ) ; one-half 
in  silver  [rajAs)  and  one  part  in  copper  {(lams),  according  to  the  fixed 
values  of  the  coins. 

The  Furmans  in  favor  of  Mancahdars  are  made  out  in  the  same  manner; 
they  are,  however,  never  sent  to  tin*  ohicers  of  the  workshops  and  stables. 

In  case  of  Sutjunjhuls  ( ride  Ain  19),  the  farmans,  after  having  been 
signed  by  the  Mustaufi,  are  entered  in  the  da/tars  of  the  D'twdn  i Sa'adat 
(ride  Am  19) ; they  are  then  signed  and  sealed  by  the  tytdr,  and  the  Duran 
i Kid. 
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Farmans  are  sometimes  written  in  Tughrd  character  ; but  the  two  first 
lines  are  not  made  short.  Such  a Farman  is  called  a Parwfaichah. 

Parwdnchahs  are  made  out  for  the  stipulated  salaries  of  the  Begums  and  the 
princes  ; for  the  stipends  of  people  under  the  care  of  the  Diwan  i Sa’adat  (vide 
Ain  19)  ; the  salaries  of  the  Ahadis,  Chelahs,  .and  of  some  officers  in  the  work- 
shops ; and  for  the  allowances  on  account  of  the  food  of  Bdrgir  horses  (vide 
p.  139,  Ain  54).  The  treasurer  does  not  annually  demand  a new  mnad,  but 
pays  the  allowances  on  the  mere  receipt,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  ministers 
of  the  State.  The  Muslirif  (accountant)  writes  out  the  receipt,  which  is  signed 
by  the  recipient,  and  is  then  sent  to  the  Diwan  for  orders.  It  is  then  signed  by 
the  Muslirif,  the  Mustaufi,  the  Nazir  i Buyutat,  the  Diw&n  i Kul,  the  Kh£n- 
Sam&n,  the  Mushrif  of  the  Diw&n.  In  the  Parwdnchahs  given  to  Ahadis, 
the  signature,  seal,  and  orders  of  the  Ahadibdshi , or  Commander  of  the 
Ahadis,  are  required  after  those  of  the  Mustaufi,  the  Diw&n,  and  the 
Baklishis,  because  His  Majesty,  from  motives  of  kindness,  and  from  a desire  to 
avoid  delay,  has  ordered  that  these  Parwdnchahs  need  not  be  laid  before  him. 

Nor  does  His  Majesty  sign  sarkha(s}  sale  and  purchase  receipts,  price- 
lists, 1 arzndmchahs  (statements  of  sums  forwarded  to  Court  by  the  collectors 
of  the  Imperial  domains)  qardr  ndmahs  (which  specify  the  revenue  collections 
of  the  collectors  on  account  of  the  ryots),  and  the  muqdsd  (statements  of 
account  which  Tahwilddrs  take  from  the  Mustaufi,  showing  that  the  sums 
which  they  had  received  as  deposits,  have  been  correctly  expended). 


AIN  12. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  SEALS. 

Farm&ns,  Parwdnchahs,  and  Bar&ts,  are  made  into  several  folds  begin- 
ning from  the  bottom.  On  the  first  fold  which  is  less  broad,  at  a place  towards 
the  edge  where  the  paper  is  cut  off,  the  Vakil  puts  his  seal ; opposite  to  it, 
but  a little  lower,  the  Mushrif  of  the  Diwdn  puts  his  seal,  in  such  a manner 
that  half  of  it  goes  to  the  second  fold.  Then,  in  like  manner  but  a little  lower, 
comes  the  seal  of  the  £adr.  But  when  Shaikh  ’Abdunnabi  and  Sultdn  Khwdjah 
were  gadrs  ( vide  note  to  Afn  19),  they  used  to  put  their  seals  opposite  to  that 
of  the  Vakil.  In  the  middle  of  that  fold  is  tho  place  where  that  person  puts 
his  seal  who  comes  nearest  in  rank  to  the  Vakil,  as  Atkah  Khan  did  at  the 
time  of  Mun’im  Khdn,  and  Adham  Khdn.  The  Mir  Mdl,  the  Kh&n  Sdmdn,  the 
Parwdnchi,  &c.,  seal  on  the  second  fold,  but  in  such  a manner  that  a smaller 
part  of  their  seals  goes  to  the  first  fold.  The  seals  of  the  Diwdn,  and  the 
Bakhshi  do  not  go  beyond  the  edge  of  the  second  fold,  whilst  tho  Diw&n  i 
juz,  the  Bakhshi  i juz,  and  tho  Diwan  i Buyutdt  put  their  seals  on  tho  third 
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fold.  The  Mustaufi  puts  his  seal  on  the  fourth,  and  the  Cahib  i Taujih  on 
tin*  tilth  fold.  The  soul  of  II is  Majesty  is  put  above  the  Tughru  lines  on 
tlie  top  of  the  Furman,  where  the  prim  es  also  put  tlieir  seals  in  Tdliqalm. 


AIN  13. 

THE  FARM  AN  I BAYAZL 

Some  matters  connected  with  the  Government  do  not  admit  of  delay, 
or  must  not  to  be  known  to  everyone.  Such  an  order  receives  only  the 
Imperial  seal,  and  is  called  a Forman  i BagdzL 1 The  faraian  is  folded  up, 
and  two  edges  are  made  to  meet,  when  a knot  of  paper  is  put  over  them, 
which  is  sealed  up,  in  such  manner,  that  the  contents  cannot  be  seen.  The 
sealing  wax  is  made  of  the  gum  of  the  Kuuar,  the  Bar,  the  Pipal,  and 
other  trees.  Like  wax,  it  gets  warm  when  exposed  to  fire,  but  gets 
afterwards  cool  and  hard.  AY  hen  thus  sealed,  the  famicin  is  put  into  a 
gulden  cover ; for  ltis  Majesty  looks  upon  the  use  of  external  signs  of 
grandeur  as  an  act  of  divine  worship.  Such  farmans  are  carried  by 
Mancabdars,  Ahadis,  or  common  foot-soldiers,  to  the  parties  concerned. 

When  an  officer  receives  such  an  order  he  proceeds  a proper  distance  to 
meet  it,  performs  various  acts  of  obeisance,  puts  it  on  the  crown  of  his  head, 
makes  the  sijdah , and  rewards  the  messenger  according  to  the  favour  conferred 
upon  himself,  or  according  to  his  circumstances.  According  to  His  Majesty’s 
wishes,  the  bags  in  which  reports  are  sent,  are  secured  in  the  same  manner 
as  a Forman  i Bagdz'i,  so  that  no  alterations  are  possible.  In  consequence 
of  this,  much  trouble  is  avoided,  and  dishonest  practices  are  put  a stop  to. 


AIN  14. 

ON  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  SALARIES  ARE  PAID. 

When  any  one  has  the  good  fortune  of  joining  the  army,  he  receives, 
on  bringing  his  horses  to  the  muster,  a proper  sanad  without  delay  and 
without  costs.  All  accounts  of  salaries  are  made  out  in  dams  ; but  at  the 
time  of  making  out  the  estimate,  he  receives  one  half  in  rupees,  reckoned  at 
thirty-eight  dams2  each.  Half  of  the  remainder  is  paid  in  muhurs  at  nine 
rupees  each,  and  the  last  quarter  is  given  in  dams  for  stores.  When  the 
value  of  the  rupee  was  raised  to  forty  d&ms,  tho  soldiers,  through  His 
Majesty’s  kindness,  received  dams  at  the  same  rate.  Every  year  one 
month’s  pay  is  subtracted  on  account  of  the  horse,  the  value  of  which  is 


1 That  is,  a blank  human. 


| 3 The  MSS.  have  forty-eight. 
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raised  fifty  per  cent,  above  prime  cost,  and  for  accoutrements  ; but  as  much 
care  is  shewn  in  buying  horses,  this  increase  is  not  productive  of  any  loss  for 
the  soldier.  Besides,  Ahadis  are  continually  employed  for  affairs  of  import- 
ance, and  are  permitted  to  carry  the  orders  of  His  Majesty  ; and  whatever 
is  given  to  them  as  an  acknowledgment  for  their  services  by  the  recipients 
of  the  orders,  is  allowed  to  be  kept  by  the  Ahadis  as  a present,  if  they  bear 
a good  character ; but  if  not,  a part  of  it  is  reckoned  as  monthly  pay. 

With  the  view  of  teaching  zeal  and  removing  the  stamp  of  laziness, 
His  Majesty  fines  soldiers  for  absence  from  guard  : an  Ahadi  loses  fifteen 
days’  pay,  and  other  soldiers  one  week’s. 

The  Commander  of  every  contingent  ( Tdbinbashi ) is  allowed  to  keep 
for  himself  the  twentieth  part  of  the  pay  of  his  men,  which  reimburses  him 
for  various  expenses. 


ArN  15. 

MUSA’ AD  AT,  OE  LOANS  TO  OFFICEBS. 

Higher  Officers,  who  receive  lands  or  monthly  salaries  may  occasionally 
come  into  difficulties  when  it  would  be  against  the  rules  of  the  government 
for  them  to  ask  for  a present.  For  this  reason  His  Majesty  appointed  a 
treasurer  and  a separate  Mir  ’ Ar% , and  those  who  wish  to  borrow  money, 
may  now  do  so  without  prejudice  to  their  honour,  or  annoyance  of 
delay.  For  the  first  year,  nothing  is  charged ; in  the  second,  the  loan 
is  increased  by  a sixteenth  part  of  it ; in  the  third  year,  by  one-eighth  ; in 
the  fourth  year,  by  one-fourth  ; from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh,  by  one-half ; 
from,  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  year,  by  three-fourths ; from  the  tenth  year 
and  longer,  double  the  original  loan  is  charged,  after  which  there  is  no 
further  increase. 

His  Majesty’s  only  object1  is  to  teach  propriety  in  transactions ; else 
mutual  esteem  will  never  increase  among  men  from  the  nature  of  their 
mercantile  affairs. 

This  regulation  brought  unprincipled  usurers  to  the  proper  path,  and 
thus  prevented  much  impropriety. 


ArN  16.  ‘ 

ON  DONATIONS. 

His  Majesty,  from  his  knowledge  of  man’s  nature,  gives  donations  in 
various  ways.  It  looks  as  if  he  lends,  but  in  his  heart,  he  makes  a present ; 


* It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  I the  Muhammadan  law.  But  Akbar  was 
that  charging  interest  on  loans  is  against  | a Hindu  in  such  matters. 

34 
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or  ho  calls  tho  donation  a loan,  but  never  asks  it  back.  Tho  far  and  near,  the 
rich  and  poor,  share  His  Majesty’s  liberality.  He  gives  away  elephants, 
horses,  and  other  valuable  articles.  The  Bakhshis  read  out  daily  the  names 
of  tho  guards  and  other  soldiers,  mentioning  such  first  as  have  never  received 
anything.  His  Majesty  gives  them  horses.  When  a soldier  has  received  a 
horse,  he  is  not  recommended  to  His  Majesty  for  the  space  of  a year  for 
any  other  donation. 


Am  17. 

ON  ALMS. 

His  Majesty  bestows  upon  the  needy  money  and  necessaries,  winning 
the  hearts  of  all  in  public  or  private.  Many  enjoy  daily,  monthly,  or  yearly 
allowances,  which  they  receive  without  being  kept  waiting.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  detail  the  sums  which  somo  people  receive  in  consequence  of 
representations  having  been  made  of  their  circumstances  by  such  as  stand  near 
the  tlirone  ; and  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  describe  the  presents  made 
daily  to  beggars,  or  the  eating  houses  which  have  been  established  for  the 
poor. 1 * 

There  is  a treasurer  always  in  waiting3  at  Court ; and  every  beggar 
whom  His  Majesty  sees,  is  sure  to  find  relief. 


AfN  18. 

THE  CEREMONY  OF  WEIGHING  HIS  MAJESTY. 

From  reasons  of  auspiciousness,  and  as  an  opportunity  of  bestowing 
presents  upon  the  poor,  His  Majesty  is  weighed  twice  a year.  Various 
articles  are  put  into  the  scales. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Abdn  [15th  October],  which  is  the 
solar  anniversary  of  the  emperor,  His  Majesty  is  weighed  twelve  times 
against  the  following  articles : gold,  quicksilver,  silk,  perfumes,  copper, 
ruh  i tutiya,  drugs,  g’hi,  iron,  rice-milk,  seven  kinds  of  grain,  salt;  the 
order  of  these  articles  being  determined  by  their  costliness.  According  to 
the  number  of  years  Ilis  Majesty  has  lived,  there  is  given  away  an  equal 
number  of  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  to  people  that  breed  these  animals.  A great 
number  of  small  animals  are  also  set  at  liberty. 

His  Majesty  is  weighed  a second  time  on  the  5th  of  Rajab,8  against 
eight  articles,  viz.,  silver,  tin,  cloth,  lead,  fruits,  mustard  oil,  and  vegetables. 


1 Vide  p.  200,  1.  5 from  below. 

3 Vide  p.  15,  l.  1. 

• The  lunar  birthday  of  the  emperor. 


As  this  was  the  Muhammadan  birthday, 
the  articles  were  of  course  fewer,  and  less 
valuable. 
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On  both  occasions  the  festival  of  Sdlgirih  (birthday)  is  celebrated, 
when  donations,  or  grants  of  pardon,  are  bestowed  upon  people  of  all  ranks. 

The  Imperial  princes,  sons,  and  grandsons  of  His  Majesty,  are  weighed 
once  in  every  solar  year.  They  are  for  the  first  time  weighed,  when  two 
years  old,  but  only  against  one  thing.  Every  year,  however,  a new 
additional  thing  is  put  on  the  scales.  When  grown  up,  they  are  generally 
weighed  against  seven  or  eight  things,  but  not  against  more  than  twelve. 
Animals  are  set  free  as  usual. 

A separate  treasurer  and  an  accountant  are  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
bo  that  the  expenditure  may  be  made  with  every  propriety.1 


1 According  to  the  Tuzuk  i Jahangiri 
(p.  163)  and  Pddishdhndmah  (I,  p.  243), 
tne  weighing  of  the  Royal  person  was 
introduced  by  Akbar.  It  is  an  old  Hindu 
custom.  At  first,  the  weighing  took 
place  once  a year,  on  the  birthday  of  the 
emperor;  but  with  the  introduction  of 
AkW’s  Divine  (solar)  Era,  we  find  in  the 
history  of  every  year  the  record  of  a t oazn 
i thamsi,  or  solar  weighing,  and  a wazn  i 
qamart,  or  lunar  weighing.  There  was, 
of  course,  a jashn,  or  feast,  on  such 
occasions,  and  courtiers,  on  the  same  day, 
were  promoted  to  higher  MaiiQabs,  or 
presented  their  peshkash.  The  feast  was 
of  special  importance  for  the  Harem. 
It  appears  (vide  PAdishahnamah,  p.  243) 
that  the  articles  against  which  the  royal 
person  was  weighed,  were  sent  from  the 
Harem,  or  by  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
emperor.  Jahangir,  according  to  several 
remarks  in  the  Tuzuk  (pp.  69,  70,  276, 
Ac.)  was  even  weighed' m the  palace  of 
his  august  mother,  to  whom  the  Tuzulc 
fcives  the  title  of  Maryam  Zamdnt the 
Mary  of  the  age,  as  Akbar's  mother  had 
been  styled  Maryam  Makdni  (vide  p.  48, 
note  1).  The  solar  wazn  was  even 
retained  by  Anrangzeb ; vide  ’Alamglr- 
namah,  p.  229. 

The  birthday  of  the  emperor  was  of 
importance  for  the  Harem,  as  there  the 
string  was  kept,  which  numbered  as 
many  knots,  as  the  emperor  numbered 
years ; hence  also  sdlgirih  (or  salgirah, 
a*  the  word  is  pronounced  all  over  India) 
'the  years  knot,'  or  birthday. 

Tying  knots,  or  bits  of  string  or  ribbon 
to  the  tombs  of  saints  is  considered  by 
barren  women  as  a means  of  obtaining 
a son,  and  the  tomb  of  Salim  i Chishti 
in  Fathpur  Sikpi,  in  whose  house  Jahan- 
gir was  born,  is  even  now-a-days  visited 
by  Hindu  and  Musalman  women,  who 
be  bits  of  string  to  the  marble  trellice 
rorrounding  the  tomb.  Similar  vows  are 


even  placed  on  Akbar  s tomb  in  Sikandrah, 
near  Agrah. 

Akbar’s  regulation,  as  given  in  the  above 
Ain,  appears  to  have  been  continued 
under  J ahangir.  Shah  jahan  made  some 
alterations,  in  as  far  as  he  was  weighed  on 
each  feast  first  against  gold,  and  silver, 
and  then  against  other  articles.  The 
articles  themselves  were  given  away  to 
the  courtiers,  or  to  pious  men,  and  beg- 
gars, as  a means  of  keeping  the  royal 
person  from  all  bodily  and  mental  harm. 
The  gold  and  the  silver  against  which 
Jahangir  was  once  weighed,  amounted  to 
Rs.  33,000  ; but  according  to  the  Tuzuk , 
the  money  was  distributed  among  the 
women  of  the  Harem.  On  another  occa- 
sion (Tuzuk,  p.  163),  Jahangir  was  found 
to  weigh  6514  tolahs.  Taking  the  tolah 
at  186  grains  (Prinseps  useful  Tables, 
by  E.  Thomas,  p.  Ill),  Jahangir,  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven,  would  have  weighed 
210$  lbs  Troy. 

Akbar,  in  accordance  with  his  Hindu 
tendencies,  used  to  give  the  money  to 
Brahmins.  “ On  the  fifth  of  Rajab  973, 
which  is  the  day  on  which  the  Emperor 
was  born,  the  feast  of  weighing  His 
Majesty  was  held  at  NizamAbad,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  Sirkar  of  Jaunpur ; 
for  according  to  established  custom,  the 
emperor  is  weighed  twice  a year,  on  his 
solar  and  lunar  birthdays,  against  gold, 
silver,  <fcc.,  which  is  given  as  a present 
to  the  Brahmins  of  India,  and  others. 
Poets  used,  and  still  use,  such  opportuni- 
ties for  presenting  nice  poems,”  Baddoni, 
H,  p.  84. 

Occasionally,  courtiers  were  weighed 
for  important  personal  services.  Thus  Ja- 
hangir had  once  his  Court  doctor  Ruhullah 
weighed  in  silver  (Tuzuk,  p.  283),  the 
sum  being  ^iven  him  as  a fee  in  addition 
to  three  villages,  which  were  bestowed 
upon  him  as  jdgir . 
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Al'N  19. 

ON  8AY17RGHALS.1 

II in  Majesty,  in  his  care  for  the  nation,  confers  benefits  on  people  of 
various  classes ; and  in  the  higher  wisdom  which  God  has  conferred  upon 
him,  he  considers  doing  so  an  act  of  divine  worsliip. 

His  Majesty,  from  his  desire  to  promote  rank  distinctions,  confers 
lands  and  subsistence  allowances  on  the  following  four  classes  of  men,  first, 
on  enquirers  after  wisdom,  who  have  withdrawn  from  all  worldly  occupation, 
and  make  no  diifrrence  between  night  and  daytime  in  searching  after  true 
knowledge;  su vndhj,  oil  such  as  toil  and  practise  self-denial,  and  while 
engaged  in  the  struggle  with  the  selfish  passions  of  human  nature,  have 
renounced  tin'  society  of  men  ; thirdly*  on  such  as  are  weak  and  poor,  and 
have  no  strength  for  enquiry  ; fourthly,  on  honorable  men  of  gentle  birth 
who  from  want  of  knowledge,  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  by  taking 
up  a trade. 

Subsistence  allowances,  paid  in  cash,  are  called  Wazlfah ; lands 
conferred  are  called  Milk,  or  Mad  id  i ma'a*h.  In  this  way,  krors  are  given 
away,  and  yet  the  grants  are  daily  increasing  in  number. 

As  the  circumstances  of  men  have  to  be  enquired  into,  before  grants  are 
made,  and  their  petitions  must  be  considered  in  fairness,  an  experienced 
man  of  correct  intentions  is  employed  for  this  office.  He  ought  to  be 
at  peace  with  every  party,  and  must  be  kind  towards  the  people  at 
large  in  word  and  action.  Such  an  officer  is  called  fWr.  The  Qdzi  and  the 
Mir  ’ Adi  are  under  his  orders.  He  is  assisted  in  his  important  duties  by  a 
clerk,  who  has  to  look  after  the  financial  business,  and  is  now-a-days  styled 
D'ucdn  i Sid  tidal. 

His  Majesty,  in  his  mercy,  orders  his  servants  to  introduce  to  him  such 
as  are  worthy  of  grants,  arid  a large  number  receive  the  assistance  they 
desire. 

When  His  Majesty  commenced  to  enquire  into  tliis  department,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  former  Cadrs  had  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  dishonest 
practices.  He  therefore  appointed,  at  the  recommendation  of  near  friends, 
Shaikh  ’Abdunnabi  to  tliis  important  office.  The  lands  which  were 
then  held  by  Afghans  and  Chaudris,  were  taken  away,  and  became 
domain  lands  (khahah)*  whilst  all  others  that  held  grants  were  referred  to 
the  Shaikh  who  enquired  into,  and  certified,  their  grants.  After  some  time 
it  was  reported  that  thoso  w ho  held  grants,  had  not  the  lands  in  one  and 
the  same  place,  whereby  the  weak  whose  grounds  lay  near  khaligah  lands  or 


1 Vide  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  Ain. 

3 This  is  the  Indian  pronunciation  for  the  Arabic  and  Persian  khdlifah. 
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near  the  j&girs  of  Man^abd&rs,  were  exposed  to  vexations,  and  were  encroached 
upon  by  unprincipled  men.  His  Majesty  then  ordered  that  they  should  get 
lands  on  one  spot,  which  they  might  choose.  This  order  proved  beneficial 
for  both  parties.  The  officers  of  the  government,  on  receiving  this  order, 
told  off  certain  villages  for  this  purpose : those  who  were  weak  were 
protected,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  unprincipled  were  put  a stop  to. 

But  when  Time,  according  to  his  custom,  commenced  to  tear  the  veil  of 
secrets,  rumours  also  regarding  this  Qadr  [’Abdunnabi]  came  to  the  ears  of  His 
Majesty.  An  order  was  therefore  given  that  all  those  who  held  more  than 
five  hundred  big’hahs  should  lay  their  far  mans  personally  before  His 
Majesty,  and  in  default,  should  lose  their  lands.  As,  however,  the  practices 
of  these  grant-holders  did  not  come  up  to  the  wise  counsels  of  His 
Majesty,  the  order  was  passed,  that  the  excess  of  all  lands  above  one 
hundred  big’hahs,  if  left  unspecified  in  the  farm&ns,  should  be  reduced  to 
two-fifths  of  it,  three-fifths  of  the  excess  being  annexed  to  the  domain  lands. 
Irini  and  Turin!  women  alone  were  excepted  from  this  rule. 

Ajs  it  was  reported  that  impudent,  avaricious  people  used  to  leave 
their  old  grounds,  and  take  possession  of  new  places,  it  was  ordered  that 
every  one  who  should  leave  his  place,  should  lose  one-fourth  of  his  lands 
and  receive  a new  grant. 

Again,  when  His  Majesty  discovered  that  the  Q&zis  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  bribes  from  the  grant-holders,  he  resolved,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
God’s  favour,  to  place  no  further  reliance  on -these  men  [the  Q&zis],  who  wear 
a turban  as  a sign  of  respectability,  but  are  bad  at  heart,  and  who  wear  long 
sleeves,  but  fall  short  in  sense.  He  examined  into  the  whole  matter,  and  dis- 
missed all  Q&zis,  except  those  who  had  been  appointed  during  the  (fadrship  of 
Sult&n  Khw&jah.  The  Irdni  and  Tur&ni  women  also  were  convicted  of  fraud, 
and  the  order  was  passed  that  every  excess  of  land  above  one  hundred  big’hahs 
held  by  them,  should  be  enquired  into,  whether  it  was  correctly  held  or  not. 

During  the  (fadrship  of  ’Azaduddaulah  [Mir  Fathullah  of  Shiraz]  the 
following  order  was  given  : — If  any  one  held  a Sayurgh&l  together  with  a 
partner,  and  the  farrn&n  contained  no  reference  to  the  share  possessed  by 
each  partner,  the  fWr  should,  in  the  event  of  one  of  the  partners  dying, 
proceed  without  further  enquiry  to  a division,  the  share  of  the  deceased 
partner  lapsing  to  the  Crown  and  remaining  domain  land,  till  the  heirs 
should  personally  apply  to  His  Majesty.  The  new  Qadr  was  at  the  same 
time  prevented  from  granting,  without  previous  reference  to  His  Majesty, 
more  than  fifteen  big’hahs. 

On  account  of  the  general  peace  and  security  in  the  empire,  the 
grant-holders  commenced  to  lay  out  their  lands  in  gardens,  and  thereby 
derived  so  much  profit,  that  it  tempted  the  greediness  of  the  Government 
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officers,  who  had  certain  notions  of  how  much  was  sufficient  for  Sayurgh&l- 
holders,  to  demand  revenue  taxes ; but  this  displeased  His  Majesty,  who 
commanded  that  such  profits  should  not  be  interfered  with. 

Again,  when  it  was  found  out  that  holders  of  one  hundred  big’hahs 
and  even  less  were  guilty  of  bribery,  the  order  was  given  that  Mir  padr 
Jahan  should  bring  these  people  before  His  Majesty ; and  afterwards  it 
was  determined  that  the  padr  with  the  concurrence  of  the  writer  of  this 
work  should  either  increase  or  decrease  the  grants.  The  rule  now  followed 
is  this,  that  all  Sayurgh&l  land  should  consist  of  one-half  of  tilled  land,  and 
of  one-half  of  land  capable  of  cultivation ; if  the  latter  half  be  not  so  [*.  e., 
if  the  whole  be  tilled  land],  one-fourth  of  the  whole  should  be  taken  away 
and  a new  grant  be  issued  for  the  remainder. 

The  revenue  derived  from  each  big’hah  varies  in  the  several  districts, 
but  is  never  less  than  one  rupee. 

His  Majesty,  with  the  view  of  teaching  wisdom  and  promoting  true 
piety,  pays  much  attention  to  this  department,  and  appoints  disinterested 
men  as  Qadrs  of  districts  and  Qadr  of  the  realm. 

Note  by  the  Translator  on  the  Qadrs  of  Akbar's  reign . 

In  this  Ain — one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  work — the 
Chagatai  word  sayiirghal  is  translated  by  the  Arabic  tnadad  ul  meCash, 
in  Persian  tnadad  i ma’ash , for  which  we  often  find  in  MSS.  tnadad  o 
ma'dsh.  The  latter  term  signifies  4 assistance  of  livelihood,’  and,  like  its 
equivalent  milk,  or  property,  it  denotes  lands  given  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, as  specified  by  Abulfazl.  Such  lands  were  hereditary,  and  differ 
for  this  reason  from  jdgir  or  tuyiil  lands,  which  were  conferred,  for  a 
specified  time,  on  Man9abd&rs  in  lieu  of  salaries. 

This  Ain  proves  that  Akbar  considerably  interfered  with  Sayiirghal 
lands,  arbitrarily  resuming  whatever  lands  he  liked,  and  increasing  the 
domain,  or  khdligah ,l  lands  to  the  ruin  of  many  a Muhammadan  (Afghan) 
family.  He  also  completely  broke  the  power  of  the  fWr,  whose  dignity, 
especially  before  the  Moghul  dynasty,  had  been  very  great.  It  was  the 
£adr,  or  as  he  was  then  generally  styled,  (fadr  i Jahan,  whose  edict 
legalized  tiiejulus,  or  accession,  of  a new  king.  During  the  reign  of  Akbar 
also,  he  ranked  as  the  fourth  officer  of  the  empire  ( vide  end  of  Ain  30). 
Their  power  was  immense.  They  were  the  highest  law-officers,  and  had 
the  powers  which  Administrators-General  have  among  us  ; they  were  in 


1 Regarding  the  turning  out  of  AU 
tamghd  and  Madad  i md ash  holders, 


vide  Elliot's  Glossary,  under  Altamghd 

p.  18. 
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charge  of  all  lands  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  and  benevolent  purposes, 
and  possessed  an  almost  unlimited  authority  of  conferring  such  lands 
independently  of  the  king.  They  were  also  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
law-officers,  and  might  exercise  the  powers  of  High  Inquisitors.  Thus 
Abdunnabi,  during  his  patfrship,  ordered  two  men  to  be  killed  for 
heresy  ( vide  p.  177, 1.  4 from  below). 

In  the  times  before  the  Moghuls,  the  terms  idrarat , wazaif,  milk , 
in  am  i dehhd , in1  dm  i zaminha , 8fc.,  occur  for  the  word  my  ur glial  (or 
ziyitrgaly  or  sughurghdl,  as  some  dictionaries  spell  it.) 

Among  the  former  kings,  ’Alauddm  i Khilji  is  notorious  for  the 
disregard  with  which  he  cancelled  the  grants  of  former  rulers.  He 
resumed  the  greater  part  of  the  madad  i ma'ash  tenures,  and  made  them 
domain  lands.  He  also  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  Qadr  by  appointing 
his  key  bearer  to  this  high  office  ( Tarikh  i Firuzshahi , p.  353).  Qutb- 
uddin  Mub&rikshah,  however,  during  the  four  years  and  four  months 
of  his  reign,  reinstated  many  whom  ’Alauddin  had  deprived  (T.  F.y 
p.  382).  Firuz  Shah  is  still  more  praised  for  his  liberality  in  conferring 
lands  (T.  F.,  p.  558). 

That  Sher  Shah  has  often  been  accused  by  Moghul  Historians  for 
his  bounty  in  conferring  lands,  has  been  mentioned  above  (p.  256, 
note)  ; and  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  Akbar  shewed 
such  an  unexpected  severity  towards  the  grant-holders  of  his  time. 

Each  f iibah  had  a fWr  i juz,  or  Provincial  f 'adr,  who  was  under 
the  orders  of  the  Chief  padr  (fWr  i Jalian , or  fWr  i Kul , or  Qadr  i 
9 udiir ). 

As  in  every  other  department,  bribery  was  extensively  carried  on 
in  the  offices  of  the  Qadrs.  The  land  specified  in  the  farman  of  a holder 
rarely  corresponded  in  extent  to  the  land  which  he  actually  held ; or  the 
language  of  the  farm&n  was  ambiguously  worded,  to  enable  the  holder 
to  take  possession  of  as  much  as  he  could,  and  keep  it  as  long  as  he 
bribed  the  Qdzis  and  provincial  Qadrs.  Hence  Akbar  had  every  reason, 
after  repeated  enquiries,  to  cancel  grants  conferred  by  former  rulers. 
The  religious  views  of  the  emperor  {vide  p.  167),  and  the  hatred 
which  he  shewed  to  the  ’Ulama,  most  of  whom  held  lands,  furnished 
him  with  a personal,  and  therefore  stronger,  reason  to  resume  their 
grants,  and  drive  them  away  to  Bhakkar  in  Sind,  or  to  Bengal,  the 
climate  of  which,  in  those  days,  was  as  notorious  as,  in  later  days,  that 
of  Gombroon.  After  the  fall  of  Abdunnabi — a man  whom  Akbar  used 
once  to  honor  by  holding  the  slippers  before  his  feet, — Sultan  Khwajah, 
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a member  of  the  Divine  Faith , {vide  p.  204)  was  appointed  as  Qadr  ; and 
the  ^adrs  after  him  were  so  limited  in  conferring  lands  independently 
of  Akbar,  and  had  so  few  grants  to  look  after,  as  to  tempt  Bad&om  to 
indulge  in  sarcastical  remarks.  The  following  were  Akbar’s  ^Jadrs : — 

1.  Shaikh  Grad&i,  a Shi’ah,  appointed  at  the  recommendation 

of  Bair&m  Elan,  till  968. 

2.  Khw&jah  Muhammad  p&lih,  till  971. 

3.  Shaikh  ’Abdunnabi,  till  986. 

4.  Sult&n  Khw&jah,  till  his  death  in  993. 

5.  Amir  Fathullah  of  Shirdz,  till  997. 

6.  9adr  Jahan,  whose  name  coincides  with  the  title  of  his 

office. 

Abulfazl  also  mentions  a Qadr  Maul&n&  ’Abdul  Baqi ; but  I do 
not  know  when  he  held  office. 

I extract  a few  short  passages  from  Badaoni. 

Page  29.  Shaikh  Gad&i  cancelled  the  Madad  i ma'dsh  lands,  and  took 
away  the  legacies1  of  the  Khdnzddahs  (Afghans),  and  gave  a Sayurghfcl  to  any 
one  that  would  bear  up  with  humiliating  treatment,  but  not  otherwise. 
Nevertheless,  in  comparison  with  the  present  time,  when  obstacles  are 
raised  to  the  possession  of  every  jarib  of  ground,  nay,  even  less,  you  may 
call  the  Shaikh  an  9 Alambakhsh  (one  who  gives  away  a world). 

Page  52.  After  Shaikh  Gaddi,  Ehdjagi  Muhammad  f&lih  was,  in  968, 
appointed  Qadr  ; but  he  did  not  possess  such  extensive  powers  in  conferring 
lands  as  madad  i ma'dsh,  because  he  was  dependent  on  the  Di'wdns. 

Page  71.  In  972,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  in  971,  Shaikh  ’Abdunnabi 
was  made  £!adr.  In  giving  away  lands,  he  was  to  consult  Muzaffar  Khdn, 
at  that  time  Yaz(r  and  Vakil.  But  soon  after,  the  Shaikh  acquired  such 
absolute  powers,  that  he  conferred  on  deserving  people  whole  worlds  of 
subsistence  allowances,  lands,  and  pensions,  so  much  so  that  if  you  place  the 
grants  of  all  former  kings  of  Hindiistan  in  one  scale,  and  those  of  the 
Shaikh  into  the  other,  his  scale  would  weigh  more.  But  several  years 
later  the  scale  went  up,  as  it  had  been  under  former  kings,  and  matters 
took  an  adverse  turn. 

Page  204.  In  983,  His  Majesty  gave  the  order  that  the  Atmahs  of  the 
whole  empire  should  not  be  let  off  by  the  kroris  of  each  Perganah,  unless 
they  brought  the  farm&ns  in  which  their  grants,  subsistence  allowances, 
and  pensions  were  described,  to  the  5a<fr  f°r  inspection  and  verification. 
For  this  reason,  a large  number  of  worthy  people,  from  the  eastern  districts 


1 Auqaf  The  text  of  Badaoni  has  wrongly  auqdt.  For  bar  read  bar  ah. 
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up  to  Bhakkar  on  the  Indus,  came  to  Court.  If  any  of  them  had  a powerful 
protector  in  one  of  the  grandees  or  near  friends  of  His  Majesty,  he  could 
manage  to  have  his  affair  settled ; but  those  who  were  destitute  of  such 
recommendations,  had  to  bribe  Sayyid  ’Abdurrasul,  the  Shaikh’s  head  man, 
or  make  presents  to  his  farr&shes,  darb&ns  (porters),  syces  (grooms),  and 
mehters  (sweepers),  1 in  order  to  get  their  blanket  out  of  the  mire.’  Unless, 
however,  they  had  either  strong  recommendations,  or  had  recourse  to 
bribery,  they  were  utterly  ruined.  Many  of  the  Aimaks,  without  obtaining 
their  object,  died  from  the  heat  caused  by  the  crowding  of  the  multitudes. 
Though  a report  of  this  came  to  the  ears  of  His  Majesty,  no  one  dared  to 
take  these  unfortunate  people  before  the  emperor.  And  when  the  Shaikh, 
in  all  his  pride  and  haughtiness,  sat  upon  his  masnad  (cushion),  and 
influential  grandees  introduced  to  him,  in  his  office,  scientific  or  pious  men, 
the  Shaikh  received  them  in  his  filthy  way,  paid  respect  to  no  one,1  and 
after  much  asking,  begging,  and  exaggerating,  he  allowed,  for  example,  a 
teacher  of  the  Hiddyah  (a  book  on  law)  and  other  college  books  100  Big’hahs, 
more  or  less  ; and  though  such  a man  might  have  been  for  a long  time  in 
possession  of  more  extensive  lands,  the  Shaikh  took  them  away.  But  to  men 
of  no  renown,  to  low  fellows,  even  to  Hindus,  he  gave  primitive  lands  as  marks2 * * * 
of  personal  favor.  Hence  science  and  scientific  men  fell  in  estimation.*  * * 
At  no  time  had  a Qadr,  for  so  long  a time,  exercised  more  tyranieal  powers. 

The  fate  of  Abdunnabi  has  been  related  above.  Akbar  gave  him 
money  for  the  poor  of  Makkah,  and  sent  him  on  a pilgrimage.  When  he 
came  back,  he  was  called  to  account  for  the  money,  was  put  in  prison, 
and  murdered  f by  some  scoundrel’  in  992. 

The  next  fWr  was  Sultan  Kliw&jah.  Matters  relating  to  Sayur- 
ghals  now  took  a very  different  course.  Akbar  had  rejected  the  Islam,  and 
the  new  Qatlr,  who  had  just  returned  from  Makkah,8  become  a member 
of  the  Divine  Faith.  The  systematic  persecution  of  the  learned  and  the 
lawyers  had  commenced,  and  His  Majesty  enquired  personally  into  all 
grants  (ride  p.  189,  last  para,).  The  lands  were  now  steadily  with- 
drawn, and  according  to  Bad&oni,  who  had  managed  to  get  1000 


1 Badaoni  says  that  even  in  the  State 
kali,  when  before  the  time  of  prayer  he 
washed  his  hands  and  feet,  he  took  care 
to  spirt  water  on  the  grandees  standing 
near  him. 

2 For  baiaf^il  in  the  text  (p.  205), 

one  MS.  of  Badaoni  reads  zamin  i i btiddi 

batafazzul  az  khud  middd. 

* The  same  happened  afterwards  to 

35 


Mirza  ’Aziz  Kokah.  In  fact,  several 
examples  are  on  record  that  devout 
pilgrims  returned  so  disappointed  and 
‘ fleeced’  from  Makkah  as  to  assume  a 
hostile  position  to  the  Islam.  There  is  a 
proverb  current  in  the  East,  Alskaifdn 
fidharamain , 'The  Devil  dwells  in  Mak- 
kah and  Madiuah.’ 
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big  hahs,  at  first  to  the  groat  disgust  of  ’Abdunnabi,  many  a Muham- 
madan family  was  impoverished  or  utterly  ruined. 

In  993,  Fathullah  of  Shir&z  {vide  p.  38)  was  appointed  Qadr.  As 
the  Sayurghal  duties,  and  with  them  the  dignity  of  the  fWr,  had 
dwindled  down  to  nothing,  Fathullah,  though  Qadr,  could  be  spared  for 
missions  to  the  Dak’hin,  Bad.  p.  343. 

“ His  Shirazi  servant  Kamal  officiated  for  him  during  his  absence,  and 
looked  after  these  lacklands  of  Aimahd&rs,1  who  had  a few  spots  here  and 
there ; for  the  dignity  of  the  padr  had  approached  its  kamdl  (perfection). 
Fathullah  had  not  even  the  power  of  conferring  five  big’ hahs  : in  fact  he 
was  an  imaginary  Qadr,  as  all  lands  had  been  withdrawn.  And  yet,  the 
lands  which  had  been  withdrawn  became  the  dwelling-places  of  wild 
animals,  and  thus  belonged  neither  to  the  Aimahdars , nor  to  farmers. 
However,  of  all  these  oppressions,  there  is  at  least  a record  left  in  the 
books  of  the  p adr,  though  of  the  office  of  the  Qadr  the  name  only  is  left. 

Page  368.  Fathullah  [the  Qadr  himself]  laid  before  His  Majesty  a bag 
containing  the  sum  of  Bs.  1,000,  Which  his  collector  by  means  of  oppression, 
or  under  the  pretext  that  an  Aimahd&r  was  not  forthcoming  or  dead,  had 
squeezed  out  of  the  widows  and  unfortunate  orphans  of  the  Parganah  of 
Bas&war  [which  was  his  jdgir],  and  said,  “ My  collectors  have  this  much 
collected  from  the  Aimahdars  as  a Jcifdyat  (i.  e.  because  the  collectors  thought 
the  Sdyurgh&l  holders  had  more  than  sufficient  to  live  upon).”  But  the 
emperor  allowed  him  to  keep  the  sum  for  himself. 

The  next  p adr,  padr  Jah&n,  was  a member  of  the  Divine  Faith. 
Though  appointed  p adr  immediately  after  the  death  of  Fathullah, 
Badaom  continues  calling  him  Mufti  i mamdlik  i mahrusah , the  Mufti  of 
the  empire,  which  had  been  his  title  before.  Perhaps  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  have  a separate  officer  for  the  pWrship.  padr  Jahan 
continued  to  serve  under  Jah&ngir. 

A great  portion  of  the  Sayurgh&l  lands  is  specified  by  Abulfazl  in 
the  geographical  tables  of  the  Third  Book. 


1 Maqtuulardzi , a pun  reminding  of 
muqta  (past  part.  IV),  one  on  whom 
lands  have  been  conferred,  and  muqti 
(part.  act.  IV)  one  who  confers  lauds. 
Observe  that  Badaom  uses  the  word 
aimah  not  only  in  the  plural  sense  of 
aimahddrs , but  as  an  equivalent  of  those 


to  ho  hold  a Sayurghal. 

Regarding  the  punishments  which 
grasping  padrs  were  subject  to,  vide 
Elliot’s  Index,  p.  253,  note,  of  which, 
however,  the  first  para,  ought  to  be 
expunged  as  unhistoncal. 
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AFN  20. 

ON  THE  OAEEIAGES,  &c.,  INVENTED  BY  HIS  MAJESTY. 

His  Majesty  has  invented  an  extraordinary  carriage,  which  has  proved 
a source  of  much  comfort  for  various  people.  When  this  carriage  is  used 
for  travelling,  or  for  carrying  loads,  it  may  be  employed  for  grinding  corn.1 * 

His  Majesty  also  invented  a large  cart,  which  is  drawn  by  one  elephant. 
It  is  made  sufficiently  large  so  as  to  hold  several  bath-rooms,  and  thus 
serves  as  a travelling  bath.  It  is  also  easily  drawn  by  cattle. 

Camels  and  horses  also  are  used  for  pulling  carriages,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  mankind.  Finely  built  carriages  are  called 
bahals*  ; if  used  on  even  ground,  several  may  sit  together  and  travel  on. 

Water  wheels  and  carts  have  also  been  so  constructed,  that  water  may 
be  fetched  from  far,  low  places.  Two  oxen  may  pull  four  such  wheels  at  the 
same  time,  or  one  ox  two. 

Another  machine  exists  which  conveys  water  from  a well,  and  moves 
at  the  same  time  a millstone . 


Am  21. 

THE  TEN  SEE  TAX  (DAHSEKr). 

His  Majesty  takes  from  each  bfg’hah  of  tilled  land  ten  sers  of  grain 
as  a royalty.  Storehouses  have  been  constructed  in  every  district.  They 
supply  the  animals  belonging  to  the  State  with  food,  which  is  never  bought 
in  the  b&z&rs.  These  stores  prove  at  the  same  time  of  great  use  for  the 
people ; for  poor  cultivators  may  receive  grain  for  sowing  purposes,  or 
people  may  buy  cheap  grain  at  the  time  of  famines.  But  the  stores  are 
only  used  to  supply  necessities.  They  are  also  used  for  benevolent  purposes  ; 
for  His  Majesty  has  established  in  his  empire  many  houses3  for  the  poor, 
where  indigent  people  may  get  something  to  eat.  He  also  appoints 
everywhere  experienced  people  to  look  after  these  store-houses,  and  selects 
for  this  purpose  active  Darogahs  and  clever  writers,  who  watch  the  receipts 
and  charges. 


1 This  was,  according  to  Nizam’s 
Tabaqnt,  an  invention  of  Fathullah  of 
Shiraz  (vide  p.  38,  note).  Nizam  says, 
M He  constructed  a millstone  which  was 

placed  on  a cart.  It  turned  itself  and 
ground  corn.  He  also  invented  a looking- 
glass  which,  whether  seen  near  or  at  a dis- 

tance, showed  all  sorts  of  curious  figures. 


Also  a wheel,  which  cleaned  at  once 
twelve  barrels.”  The  last  mentioned  wheel 
also  is  ascribed  by  Abnlfazl  to  Akbar ; 
vide  Book  I.  Ain  38,  p.  115. 

9 Regarding  English  carriages  (rat’h 
x angrezi ) brought  to  India  under  Jahan- 
gir, vide  Tuzuk  pp.  167,  168. 

8 Vide  pp.  200  and  201. 
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Am  22. 

ON  FEASTS. 

His  Majesty  enquires  into  the  excellent  customs  of  past  ages,  and 
without  looking  to  the  men  of  the  past  in  particular,  he  takes  up  that 
which  is  proper,  though  he  have  to  pay  a high  price  for  it.  He  bestows 
his  fostering  care  upen  men  of  various  classes,  and  seeks  for  occasions  to 
make  presents.  Thus,  when  His  Majesty  was  informed  of  the  feasts  of 
the  Jamsheds,  and  the  festivals  of  the  P&rsi  priests,  he  adopted  them,  and 
used  them  as  opportunities  of  conferring  benefits.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  feasts.  1.  The  New  Year's  day  feast?  It  commences  on 
the  day  when  the  Sun  in  his  splendour  moves  to  Aries,  and  lasts  till  the 
nineteenth  day  of  the  month  [Farwardin].  Two  days  of  this  period  are 
considered  great  festivals,  when  much  money  and  numerous  other  things 
are  given  away  as  presents  : the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Farwardfn,  and 
the  nineteenth,  which  is  the  time  of  the  Sharaf.  Again,  His  Majesty 
followed  the  custom  of  the  ancient  P&rsis,  who  held  banquets  on  those 
days  the  names  of  which  coincided  with  the  name  of  a month.1 2  The  following 
fire  the  days  which  have  the  same  name  as  a month:  19th  Farwardin; 
3rd  Urdibihisht ; 6th  Khurd&d  ; 13th  Tir  ; 7th  Amurd&d  ; 4th  Shahriwar  ; 
16th  Mihr ; 10th  Ab&n ; 9th  Azar ; 8th,  15th,  23rd,  Dai : 2nd  Baliman ; 
5th  Isfanddrmuz.  Feasts,  are  actually  and  ideally,  held  on  each  of  these  days. 
People  in  their  happiness  raise  the  strain  of  inward  joy.  In  the  beginning 
of  each  pahr  the  naqqdrahs  (vide  p.  51,  1.  1.)  are  beaten,  when  the  singers 
and  musicians  fall  in.  On  the  first  of  the  above  feasts  coloured  lamps  are 
used  for  three  nights  : on  the  second  for  one  night,  and  the  joy  is  general. 

I have  given  a fow  particulars  in  the  first  Book  (Ain  18). 


AIN  23. 

THE  KHUSHROZ  OR  DAY  OF  FANCY  BAZARS. 

On  the  third  feast-day  of  every  month,  His  Majesty  holds  a large  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  many  wonderful  things  found  in  this  world. 
The  merchants  of  the  age  are  eager  to  attend,  and  lay  out  articles  from  all 
countries.  The  people  of  His  Majesty’s  Harem  come,  and  the  women  of 
other  men  also  are  invited,  and  buying  and  selling  is  quite  general.  His 
Majesty  uses  such  days  to  select  any  articles  which  he  wishes  to  buy,  or  to 


1 Badaoni  generally  calls  this  day 
Nauniz  i Jaldli  ; vide  p.  183,  note  2. 

2 Thus  Alan  was  the  name  of  the 


eighth  month  (October-November) : but 
the  tenth  day  also  of  every  month  had 
the  some  name. 
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fix  the  price  of  things,  and  thus  add  to  his  knowledge.  The  secrets  of  the 
empire,  the  character  of  the  people,  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  each 
office  and  workshop,  will  then  appear.  His  Majesty  gives  to  such  days 
the  name  of  Khushruz , or  the  joyful  day,  as  they  are  a source  of  much 
enjoyment. 

After  the  Fancy  b£z&rs  for  women,  b£z&rs  for  the  men  are  held.  Merchants 
of  all  countries  then  sell  their  wares.  His  Majesty  watches  the  transactions, 
and  such  as  are  admitted  to  Court  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  buying.  Baz&r 
people,  on  such  occasions,  may  lay  their  grievances  before  His  Majesty, 
without  being  prevented  by  the  mace-bearers,  and  may  use  the  opportunity 
of  laying  out  their  stores,  in  order  to  explain  their  circumstances.  For  those 
who  are  good,  the  dawn  of  success  rises,  whilst  wicked  b&zar  people  are  called 
to  account. 

His  Majesty  has  appointed  for  this  purpose  a separate  treasurer  and  an 
accountant,  so  that  the  sellers  may  get  paid  without  delay.  The  profit 
made  by  tradesmen  on  such  occasions  is  very  great.1 


A'rN  24. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  MARRIAGES. 

Every  care  bestowed  upon  this  wonderful  tie  between  men  is  a means 
of  preserving  the  stability  of  the  human  race,  and  ensuring  the  progress 
of  the  world ; it  is  a preventive  against  the  outbreak  of  evil  passions,  and 
leads  to  the  establishment  of  homes.  Hence  His  Majesty,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  benign,  watches  over  great  and  small,  and  imbues  men  with  his 
notions  of  the  spiritual  union  and  the  equality  of  essence  which  he  sees  in 
marriage.  He  abhors  marriages  which  take  place  between  man  and  woman 
before  the  age  of  puberty.  They  bring  forth  no  fruit,  and  His  Majesty 
thinks  them  even  hurtful ; for  afterwards,  when  6uch  a couple  ripens  into 
manhood,  they  dislike  having  connexion,  and  their  home  is  desolate. 

Here  in  India,  where  a man  cannot  see  the  woman  to  w hom  he  is 
betrothed,  there  are  peculiar  obstacles ; but  His  Majesty  maintains  that  the 
consent  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the  permission  of  the  parents, 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  marriage  contracts. 

Marriage  between  near  relations  His  Majesty  thinks  highly  improper. 
He  says,  “ The  fact  that,  in  ancient  times  (?)  even,  a girl  was  not  given  to  her 
twin  brother,  ought  to  silence  those  who  are  fond  of  historical  proofs. 
Marriage  between  first  cousins,  however,  does  not  strike  the  bigoted 


1 Regarding  these  Fancy  bazdrs,  vide  above  Badaoni  s remarks  on  p.  204, 1.  4. 
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followers  of  Muhammad’s  religion  as  wrong ; for  the  beginning  of  a religion 
resembles,  in  this  regard,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  mankind.” 

His  Majesty  disapproves  of  high  dowries ; for  as  they  are  rarely  ever  paid, 
they  are  mere  sham  ; but  he  admits  that  the  fixing  of  high  dowries  is  a pre- 
ventive against  rash  divorces.  Nor  does  Ilis  Majesty  approve  of  everyone 
marrying  more  than  one  wife  ; for  this  ruins  a man’s  health,  and  disturbs  the 
peace  of  the  home.  He  censures  old  women  that  take  young  husbands,  and 
says  that  doing  so  is  against  all  modosty. 

He  has  also  appointed  two  sober  and  sensible  men,  ono  of  whom 
enquires  into  the  circumstances  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  other  into  those 
of  the  bride.  These  two  officers  have  the  title  of  Tutbegi , or  masters  of 
marriages.  In  many  cases,  the  duties  are  performed  by  one  and  the  same 
officer,  nis  Majesty  also  takes  a tax  from  both  parties,  to  enable  them  to 
shew  their  gratitude.  The  payment  of  this  tax  is  looked  upon  as  auspicious. 
Mamjabdars  commanding  from  five  to  one  thousand,  pay  10  Muhurs;  do. 
from  one  thousand  to  five  hundred,  4 Jf. ; do.  to  Commanders  of  ono 
hundred,  2 Jf.  ; do.  to  Commanders  of  forty,  1 Jf. ; do.  to  Commanders  of 
ten,  4 II.  The  latter  fee  is  also  paid  by  rich  people.  The  middle  classes 
pay  1 7?.,  and  common  people  1 dam.1  In  demanding  this  tax,  the  officers 
have  to  pay  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  father  of  the  bride. 


ATN  25. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  EDUCATION. 

In  every  country,  but  especially  in  Hindustan,  boys  are  kept  for 
years  at  school,  whore  they  learn  the  consonants  and  vowels.  A great 
portion  of  the  life  of  the  students  is  wasted  by  making  them  read  many 
books.  His  Majesty  orders  that  every  school  boy  should  first  learn  to  write 
the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and  also  learn  to  trace  their  several  forms.* 
He  ought  to  learn  the  sliapo  and  namo  of  each  letter,  which  may  be  done 
in  two  days,  when  the  boy  should  proceed  to  write  the  joined  letters.  They 
may  bo  practised  for  a week,  after  which  the  boy  should  learn  some  prose 
and  poetry  by  heart,  and  then  commit  to  memory  some  verses  to  the  praise 
of  God,  or  moral  sentences,  each  written  separately.  Care  is  to  be  taken 


1 “ The  sons  and  daughters  of  common 
people  were  not  allowed  to  marry,  unless 
they  came  to  the  office  of  the  kotwal,  and 
were  stared  at  by  the  kotwal’s  men,  wTho 
had  to  take  down  their  respective  ages ; 
and  you  may  imagine  what  advantages 
and  fine  opportunities  the  officers  thus 


had,  especially  the  people  of  the  kotwal, 
and  the  khdnu  i kaldl  (?),  and  their 
other  low  assistants  outside."  Bad.  II, 
p.  391.  Vide  also  Third  Book,  Ain  5. 

fl  Boys  in  the  East  generally  learn  to 
write  by  running  their  pens  over  the 
characters  of  the  copyslips  (qifahs). 
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that  he  learns  to  understand  everything  himself ; but  the  teacher  may  assist 
him  a little.  He  then  ought  for  some  time  be  daily  practised  in  writing 
a hemistich  or  a verse,  and  will  soon  acquire  a current  hand.  The 
teacher  ought  especially  to  look  after  five  things  : knowledge  of  the  letters  ; 
meanings  of  words  ; the  hemistich  ; the  verse ; the  former  lesson.  If  this 
method  of  teaching  be  adopted,  a boy  will  learn  in  a month,  or  even  in  a 
day,  what  it  took  others  years  to  understand,  so  much  so  that  people  will 
get  quite  astonished.  Every  boy  ought  to  read  books  on  morals,  arithmetic, 
the  notation  peculiar  to  arithmetic,  agriculture,  mensuration,  geometry, 
astronomy,  physiognomy,  household  matters,  the  rules  of  government, 
medicine,  logic,  the  / abCi ’,  riydzi , and  ildM,  sciences,1  and  history;  all  of 
which  may  be  gradually  acquired. 

In  studying  Sanscrit,  students  ought  to  learn  the  Bay£karan,  Niydi, 
Bedanta,  and  P&tanjal.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  neglect  those  things 
which  the  present  time  requires. 

These  regulations  shed  a new  light  on  schools,  and  cast  a bright 
lustre  over  Madrasahs. 


ATN  26. 

THE  ADMIRALTY. 

This  department  is  of  great  use  for  the  successful  operations  of  the 
army,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  in  general ; it  furnishes  means  of 
obtaining  things  of  value,  provides  for  agriculture,  and  His  Majesty’s 
household.  His  Majesty,  in  fostering  this  source  of  power,  keeps  four 
objects  in  view,  and  looks  upon  promoting  the  efficiency  of  this  department 
as  an  act  of  divine  worship. 

First. — The  fitting  out  of  strong  boats,  capable  of  carrying  elephants. 
Some  are  made  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  of  use  in  sieges  and  for  the  conquest 
of  strong  forts.  Experienced  officers  look  upon  ships  as  if  they  were  houses 
and  dromedaries,  and  use  them  as  excellent  means  of  conquest.  So  especially 
in  Turkey,  Zanzibar,  and  Europe.  In  every  part  of  His  Majesty’s  empire, 
ships  are  numerous ; but  in  Bengal,  Kashmir,  and  T’hat’hah  (Sind) 
they  are  the  pivot  of  all  commerce.  His  Majesty  had  the  sterns  of 
the  boats  made  in  shape  of  wonderful  animals,  and  thus  combines 
tenor  with  amusement.  Turrets  and  pleasing  kiosks,  markets,  and 
beautiful  flower-beds,  have  likewise  been  constructed  on  the  rivers.  Along 


1 This  is  the  three-fold  division  of 
sciences,  lldhi or  divine , sciences  com- 
prise everything  connected  with  theo- 
logy and  the  means  of  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  God.  Riydzi  sciences  treat  of 


quantity,  and  comprise  mathematics, 
astronomy,  music,  mechanics.  Tabi'i 
sciences  comprehend  physical  sciences. 

Some  dictionaries  call  the  last  class  of 
sciences  \abaiy  instead  of  \ab%i. 
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tho  coasts  of  tlio  o'  onn,  in  the  west,  cast,  and  sontli  of  India,  large  ships  arc 
lmilt,  which  arc  suitable  for  voyages.  The  harbours  have  beeu  put  into 
excellent  condition,  and  the  experience  of  seamen  has  much  improved- 
Large  ships  are  also  built  at  Ihihabas  and  L&hor,  and  are  then  sent  to  the 
coast.  In  Kashmir,  a model  of  a ship  was  made  which  was  much  admired. 

Secondly. — To  appoint  experienced  seamen,  acquainted  with  the  tides, 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  the  timo  when  the  several  winds  blow,  and  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  They  must  be  familiar  with  shallows  and 
banks.  Besides,  a seaman  must  be  hale  and  strong,  a good  swimmer, 
kind  hearted,  hard  working,  capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  patient;  in  fact  he 
must  possess  all  good  qualities.  Men  of  such  character  can  only  be  found 
after  much  trouble.  The  best  seamen  come  from  Malib&r  (Malabar). 

Boatmen  also  bring  men  and  their  things  from  one  side  of  the  river  to 
the  other. 

The  number  of  sailors  in  a ship  varies  according  to  tho  size  of  the  vessel. 
In  large  ships  there  are  twelve  classes.  1.  The  Xdkhuddy  or  owner  of  the 
ship.  This  word  is  evidently  a short  form  of  Xdvkhudd.  He  fixes  the  course 
of  tlio  ship.  2.  The  Mu'alliin , or  Captain.  lie  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  depths  and  the  shallow  places  of  tho  ocean,  and  must  know  astronomy. 
It  is  ho  who  guides  the  ship  to  her  destination,  and  prevents  her  from  falling 
into  dangers.  3.  The  Taudtl,  or  chief  of  the  khaldgis,  or  sailors.  Sailors, 
in  seamen’s  language,  are  (allied  khaldcsis  or  khdr  waits.  4.  The  Ndkhudd- 
khashab.  He  supplies  the  passengers  with  firewood  and  straw,  and  assists 
in  shipping  and  unhiding  the  cargo,  o.  The  Sarhang , or  mate,  superintends 
the  docking  and  lauding  of  tlio  ship,  and  often  acts  for  the  MtdaUim. 
G.  The  B hand  dr  i lias  the  charge  of  tho  stores.  7.  Tho  Earrdrid  is  a writer 
who  keeps  the  accounts  of  the  ship,  and  serves  out  water  to  the  passengers. 
8.  Tlio  SuJddtigh'y  or  helmsman.  lie  steers  the  ship  according  to  the  orders 
of  tlio  Mu' all  hn.  Some  ships  carry  several  helmsmen,  hut  never  more  than 
twenty.  9.  The  Pavjari  looks  out  from  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  gives  notice 
when  ho  sees  laud,  or  a ship,  or  a coming  storm,  &c.  10.  The  Gunmti 

belongs  to  the  class  of  khalaeis.  He  throws  out  the  water  which  has  leaked 
through  the  ship.  11.  Tho  Topanddz , or  gunner,  is  required  in  naval  fights; 
their  number  depends  on  the  sizo  of  the  ship.  12.  The  Khdrwah , or  common 
sailor.  They  set  and  furl  the  sails.  Some  of  them  perform  the  duty  of 
divers,  and  stop  leaks,  or  set  the  anchor  free  when  it  sticks  fast.  The 
amount  of  their  wages  varies,  and  depends  on  the  voyage,  or  bush,  as  seamen 
call  it.  In  the  harbour  of  Sdtgdnw  ( lllighli ) a Nukhudd  gets  400  R. ; besides 


1 Tliis  word  is  now-a-day.s  pronounced 
Kir  duty  and  is  applied  to  any  clerk.  The 


word  is  often  used  contemptuously. 
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he  is  allowed  four  maltfch , or  cabins,  which  he  fills  with  wares  for  his  own 
profit.  Every  ship  is  divided  into  several  divisions,  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers  and  the  stowage  of  goods,  each  of  the  divisions  being  called  a 
malikh.  The  Mu'allim  gets  200  R.  and  two  malikhs  ; the  Tandti,  120 R, ; the 
Karrani,  50  R.  and  one  malikh  ; the  Nakhudd  khashab , 30  R. ; the  Sarhang , 
25  R. ; the  Sukkdng{ry  Panjari  and  Bhanddri,  each  15  R. ; each  Khdrwdh , or 
common  sailor,  40  R .,  and  his  daily  food  in  addition ; the  Degandd z,  or 
gunner,  12  R. 

In  Kamhhdyat  (Cambay),  a Nakhudd  gets  800  R.y  and  the  other  men  in 
the  same  proportion. 

In  Lahariy  a nakhudd  gets  300  R .,  and  the  rest  in  proportion. 

In  A chin  he  gets  half  as  much  again  as  in  southern  harbours;  in 
Portugal,  two  and  a half  as  much  again ; and  in  Malacca,  twice  as  much 
again.  In  Pegu,  and  Dahnasarf,  he  gets  half  as  much  again  as  in  Cambay. 
All  these  rates  vary  according  to  the  place  and  the  length  of  the  voyage. 
But  it  would  take  me  too  long  to  give  more  details. 

Boatmen  on  rivers  have  wages  varying  from  100  to  500  d.  per  mensem. 

Thirdly , an  experienced  man  has  been  appointed  to  look  after  the 
rivers.  He  must  be  an  imposing  and  fearless  man,  must  have  a loud  voice, 
must  be  capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  active,  zealous,  kind,  fond  of  travelling, 
a good  swimmer.  As  he  possesses  experience,  he  settles  every  difficulty 
whjch  arises  regarding  fords,  and  takes  care  that  such  places  are  not 
overcrowded,  or  too  narrow,  or  very  uneven,  or  full  of  mud.  He  regulates 
the  number  of  passengers  which  a ferry  may  carry ; he  must  not  allow 
travellers  to  be  delayed,  and  sees  that  poor  people  are  passed  over  gratis . 
He  ought  not  to  allow  people  to  swim  across,  or  wares  to  be  deposited 
anywhere  else  but  at  fording  places.  He  should  also  prevent  people  from 
crossing  at  night,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity. 

Fourthly , the  remission  of  duties.  His  Majesty,  in  his  mercy,  has 
remitted  many  tolls,  though  the  income  derived  from  them  equalled  the 
revenue  of  a whole  country.  He  only  wishes  that  boatmen  should  get  their 
wages.  The  state  takes  certain  taxes  in  harbour  places ; but  they  never 
exceed  two  and  a half  per  cent .,  which  is  so  little  compared  with  the  taxes 
formerly  levied,  that  merchants  look  upon  harbour  taxes  as  totally  remitted. 

The  following  sums  are  levied  as  river  tolls.  For  every  boat,  1 R . per 
kos  at  the  rate  of  1000  mansy  provided  the  boat  and  the  men  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  owner.  But  if  the  boat  belongs  to  another  man  and  everything 
in  the  boat  to  the  man  who  has  hired  it,  the  tax  is  1 R.  for  every  2 £ kos . At 
ferry  places,  an  elephant  has  to  pay  10  d,  for  crossing ; a laden  cart,  4 d. ; 
do.  empty,  2 d . ; a laden  camel,  1 d. ; empty  camels,  horses,  cattle  with 
their  things,  £ d. ; do.  empty,  £ d.  Other  beasts  of  burden  pay  TlT  d.y  which 
36 
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includes  t lit-  toll  ilm*  by  tho  driver.  Twenty  people  pay  1 d.  for  crossing: 
but  they  are  often  taken  gratis. 

The  rule  is  that  one-half  or  one-third  of  tho  tolls  thus  collected  go  to 
the  State  (tho  other  half  goes  to  the  boatmen). 

Merchants  are  therefore  well  treated,  and  the  articles  of  foreign  countries 
arc  imported  in  large  quantities. 


A'fN  27. 

OF  HUNTING. 

Superficial,  worldly  observers  see  in  killing  an  animal  a sort  of 
pleasure,  and  in  their  ignorance  stride  about,  as  if  senseless,  on  the  field  of 
their  passions.  But  deep  enquirers  see  in  hunting  a means  of  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  the  temple  of  their  worship  derives  from  it  a peculiar  lustre. 
This  is  the  case  with  llis  Majesty.  He  always  makes  hunting  a means  of 
increasing  his  knowledge,  and  besides,  uses  hunting  parties  as  occasions  to 
enquire,  without  having  first  given  notice  of  his  coming,  into  tho  condition 
of  tho  people  and  tho  army,  lie  travels  incognito , and  examines  into  matters 
referring  to  taxation,  or  to  Sayurghdl  lands,  or  to  affairs  connected  with  the 
household.  He  lifts  up  such  as  are  oppressed,  and  punishes  tho  oppressors. 
On  account  of  these  higher  reasons  His  Majesty  indulges  in  the  chase,  and 
shews  himself  quite  enamoured  of  it.  Short-sighted  and  shallow  observers 
think  that  II is  Majesty  has  no  other  object  in  view  but  hunting ; but  the 
wise  and  experienced  know  that  ho  pursues  higher  aims. 

When  His  Majesty  starts  on  a hunting  party,  active  Qardicah  [men 
employed  by  the  Mir  Shikar,  or  Master  of  Hunting]  surround  tho  hunting 
ground,  the  Qar  (p.  110)  remaining  at  a distance  of  about  five  kos  from  it. 
Near  the  Qur,  the  grandees  and  other  people  await  the  arrival  of  His  Majesty. 
The  men  who  look  after  the  things  sit  down  and  watch.  About  a yard 
behind  them  the  Mir  Tozak  stands  ready  for  service,  and  about  a kos  and 
one-lialf  behind  them  stand  some  of  the  Khidmatiyyah  (p.  225)  and  other 
sorvants  of  His  Majesty.  The  Khidmatiyyah  are  told  off  to  watch  at  that 
placo.  At  about  the  same  distance,  there  stands  a vigilant  officer  with 
some  of  His  Majesty’s  servants.  He  advances  very  slowly,  and  guards  the 
private  limiting  ground.  Behind  them  an  experienced  officer  is  stationed 
to  superintend  tho  wholo.  Several  near  servants  of  His  Majesty  have 
admission  to  this  placo  ; but  generally  only  such  are  allowed  to  come  as  are 
required  to  render  services  at  the  chase. 

When  a certain  distance  has  been  passed  over,  His  Majesty  selects  a 
few  to  accompany  him,  and  then  moves  on ; and  after  having  gone  over 
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another  distance,  lie  generally  goes  alone,  or  accompanied  by  one  or  two. 
When  the  hour  of  rest  comes,  both  parties  which  had  been  left  behind, 
again  join  His  Majesty. 

As  I have  stated  the  views  of  His  Majesty  regarding  the  chase,  and 
have  written  down  some  remarks  on  the  arrangements  which  are  made  during 
hunting  parties,  I shall  give  a few  particulars  as  to  the  several  modes  of 
chasing,  and  the  wonderful  contrivances  which  people  have  recourse  to. 

1.  Tiger  hunting . 

They  make  a large  cage,  and  having  fastened  it  (on  the  ground)  with 
strong  iron  ties,  they  put  it  in  places  frequented  by  tigers.  The  door  is  left 
open  ; but  it  is  arranged  in  such  a manner  that  the  slightest  shaking  will 
cause  it  to  close.  Within  the  cage  they  put  a goat,  which  is  protected  by  a 
screen  so  constructed  that  the  tiger  can  see  the  goat,  but  not  get  hold  of  it. 
Hunger  will  lead  the  tiger  to  the  cage.  As  soon  as  he  enters,  he  is  caught. 

Another  method.  They  put  a poisoned  arrow  on  a bow,  painted  green, 
in  such  a manner  that  a slight  movement  will  cause  the  arrow  to  go  off. 
The  bow  is  hung  upon  a tree,  and  when  the  tiger  passes,  and  shakes  it  a 
little,  the  arrow  will  hit  the  animal  and  kill  it. 

Another  method . They  tie  a sheep  to  a place  in  a road  frequented  by  tigers, 
putting  round  about  the  sheep  on  the  ground  small  stalks  of  hay  covered 
with  glue.  The  tiger  comes  rushing  forward,  and  gets  his  claws  full  of  the 
glue.  The  more  he  tries  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  more  will  the  glue  stick  to  his 
feet,  and  when  he  is  quite  senseless  and  exhausted,  the  hunters  come  from 
the  ambush  and  kill  him.  Or  they  catch  him  alive,  and  tame  him. 

His  Majesty,  from  his  straightforwardness,  dislikes  having  recourse 
to  such  tricks,  and  prefers  with  bows  or  matchlocks  openly  to  attack  this 
brute,  which  destroys  so  many  lives. 

Another  method.  An  intrepid  experienced  hunter  gets  on  the  back  of  a 
male  buffalo,  and  makes  it  attack  the  tiger.  The  buffalo  will  quickly  get 
hold  of  the  tiger  with  its  horns,  and  fling  him  violently  upwards,  so  that 
he  dies.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  excitement  of  this  manner  of 
hunting  the  tiger.  One  does  not  know  what  to  admire  more,  the  courage  of 
the  rider,  or  his  skill  in  standing  firm  on  the  slippery  back  of  the  buffalo. 

One  day,  notice  was  given  that  a man-eating  tiger  had  made  its 
appearance  in  the  district  of  Bari.  His  Majesty  got  on  the  elephant  Nuhir 
Khan , and  went  into  the  jungle.  The  brute  was  stirred  up  ; and  striking  its 
claws  into  the  forehead  of  the  elephant,  it  pulled  the  head  of  the  animal 
to  the  ground,  when  the  tiger  was  killed  by  the  men.  This  occurrence 
astonished  the  most  intrepid  and  experienced  hunters. 

On  another  occasion,  His  Majesty  huntod  near  Todah.  The  tiger  had 
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stretched  one  of  the  party  to  the  ground.  His  Majesty  aimed  at  the  brute, 
killed  it,  and  thus  saved  the  life  of  the  man. 

Once  during  a qamarghah 1 chase,  a large  tiger  was  stirred  up.  The 
animal  attacked  His  Majesty,  when  he  shot  it  in  time  through  the  head, 
and  killed  it. 

Once  a tiger  struck  his  claws  into  a man.  All  who  witnessed  it,  des- 
paired of  his  life.  His  Majesty  shot  the  brute  right  through  the  body,  and 
released  the  unfortunate  man. 

A remarkable  scene  took  place  in  the  forest  of  Mut’hra.  Shuja’at 
Kh&n  (vide  Ain  30,  No.  51),  who  had  advanced  very  far,  got  suddenly 
timid.  His  Majesty  remained  standing  where  he  was,  and  looked  furiously 
at  the  tiger.  The  brute  cowered**  down  before  that  divine  glance,  and  turned 
right  about  trembling  all  over.  In  a short  time  it  was  killed. 

The  feats  of  His  Majesty  are  too  numerous  to  be  imagined  ; much 
less  can  a Hindustani,  as  I am,  describe  them  in  a dignified  style. 

He  slays  lions,  but  would  not  hurt  an  ant. 

He  girds  himself  for  the  fray ; but  the  lion  drops  his  claws  from  fear.* 
Elephant-hunt*. 

There  are  several  modes  of  hunting  elephants. 

1.  K' Judah.*  The  hunters  are  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  They 
go  during  summer  to  the  grazing  places  of  this  wonderful  animal,  and 
commence  to  beat  drums  and  blow  the  pipes,  the  noise  of  which  makes 
the  elephants  quite  frightened.  They  commence  to  rush  about,  till  from 
their  heaviness  and  exertions  no  strength  is  left  in  them.  They  are  then 
sure  to  run  under  a tree  for  shade,  when  some  experienced  hunters  throw 
a rope,  made  of  hemp  or  bark,  round  their  feet  or  necks,  and  thus  tie  them 
to  the  trees.  They  are  afterwards  led  off  in  company  with  some  trained 
elephants,  and  gradually  get  tame.  One-fourth  of  the  value  of  an  elephant 
thus  caught  is  given  to  the  hunters  as  wages. 

2.  Chor  k’ Judah.  They  take  a tame  female  elephant  to  the  grazing  place 
of  wild  elephants,  the  driver  stretching  himself  on  the  back  of  the  elephant, 
without  moving  or  giving  any  other  sign  of  his  presence.  The  elephants 
then  commence  to  fight,  when  the  driver  manages  to  secure  one  by  throwing 
a rope  round  the  foot. 

3.  Gad.  A deep  pit  is  constructed  in  a place  frequented  by  elephants, 
which  is  covered  up  with  grass.  As  soon  as  the  elephants  come  near  it, 


1 Qamarghah  is  a chase  for  which 
drivers  are  employed. 

* This  is  one  of  Akbar’s  miracles. 


• These  two  verses  are  taken  from 
Faizi  8 Nal  Daman ; vide  p.  106,  note  4. 
4 Hence  our  elephant  Jchedda* . 
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the  hunters  from  their  ambush  commence  to  make  a great  noise.  The 
elephants  get  confused,  and  losing  their  habitual  cautiousness,  they  fall 
rapidly  and  noisily  into  the  hole.  They  are  then  starved  and  kept  without 
water,  when  they  soon  get  tame. 

4.  B6r.  They  dig  a ditch  round  the  resting  place  of  elephants,  leaving 
only  one  road  open,  before  which  they  put  up  a door,  which  is  fastened 
with  ropes.  The  door  is  left  open,  but  closes  when  the  rope  is  cut.  The 
hunters  then  put  both  inside  and  outside  the  door  such  food  as  elephants  like. 
The  elephants  eat  it  up  greedily ; their  voraciousness  makes  them  forget 
all  cautiousness,  and  without  fear  they  enter  at  the  door.  A fearless  hunter, 
who  has  been  lying  concealed,  then  cuts  the  rope,  and  the  door  closes.  The 
elephants  start  up,  and  in  their  fuiy  try  to  break  the  door.  They  are  all  in 
commotion.  The  hunters  then  kindle  fires  and  make  much  noise.  The 
elephants  run  about  till  they  get  tired,  and  no  strength  is  left  in  them. 
Tame  females  are  then  brought  to  the  place,  by  whose  means  the  wild 
elephants  are  caught.  They  soon  get  tame. 

From  times  of  old,  people  have  enjoyed  elephant  hunts  by  any  of 
the  above  modes ; His  Majesty  has  invented  a new  manner,  which 
admits  of  remarkable  finesse.  In  fact,  all  excellent  modes  of  hunting  are 
inventions  of  His  Majesty.  A wild  herd  of  elephants  is  surrounded  on ' 
three  sides  by  drivers,  one  side  alone  being  left  open.  At  it  several 
female  elephants  are  stationed.  From  all  sides,  male  elephants  will 
approach  to  cover  the  females.  The  latter  then  go  gradually  into  an 
enclosure,  whither  the  males  follow.  They  are  now  caught  as  shewn  above.1 

Leopard  hunting . 

Leopards,  when  wild,  select  three  places.  In  one  part  of  the  country 
they  hunt ; in  another  part  they  rest  and  sleep  ; and  in  a third  district  they 
play  and  amuse  themselves.  They  mostly  sleep  on  the  top  of  a hill.  The 
shade  of  a tree  is  sufficient  for  the  leopard.  He  rubs  himself  against 


1 “ A large  number  of  people  had  sur- 
rounded the  whole  jungle,  outside  of 
which,  on  a small  empty  space,  a throne 
made  of  wood  had  been  put  on  a tree,  as 
a seat  for  the  emperor  [Jahangir],  and  on 
the  neighbouring  trees  beams  had  been 
put,  upon  which  the  courtiers  were  to  sit 
and  enjoy  the  sight.  About  two  hundred 
male  elephants  with  strong  nooses,  and 
many  females  were  in  readiness.  Upon  each 
elephant  there  sat  two  men  of  the  Jhariy- 
yan  caste,  who  chiefly  occupy  themselves 
in  this  part  of  India  [Gujrat]  with  ele- 
phant hunting.  The  plan  was  to  drive 


the  wild  elephants  from  all  parts  of  the 
jungle  near  the  place  where  the  emperor 
sat,  so  that  he  might  enjoy  the  sight  of 
this  exciting  scene.  When  the  drivers 
closed  up  from  all  sides  of  the  jungle, 
their  ring  unfortunately  broke  on  account 
of  the  density  and  impenetrability  of  the 
wood,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  drivers 
partially  failed.  The  wild  elephants  ran 
about  as  if  mad ; but  twelve  male  and 
female  elephants  were  caught  before  the 
eyes  of  the  emperor.”  labdlnamah, 
p.  113. 
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the  trunk.  Round  about  the  tree,  they  deposit  their  excrements,  which 
are  called  in  Hindi  dk'har. 

Formerly,  hunters  used  to  moke  deep  holes  and  cover  them  with  grass. 
These  pits  were  called  odi  The  leopards  on  coining  near  them,  fell  down 
to  the  bottom ; but  they  often  broke  their  feet  in  pieces,  or  managed  by 
jumping  to  get  out  again.  Nor  could  you  catch  more  than  one  in  each  pit. 
His  Majesty  therefore  invented  a new  method,  which  has  astonished  the  most 
experienced  hunters.  He  made  a pit  only  two  or  three  gaz  deep,  and 
constructed  a peculiar  trapdoor,  which  closes  when  the  leopard  falls  into  the 
hole.  The  animal  is  thus  never  hurt.  Sometimes  more  than  one  go  into  the 
trap.  On  one  occasion  no  less  than  seven  leopards  were  caught.  At  the 
time  of  their  heat,  which  takes  place  in  winter,  a female  leopard  had  been 
walking  about  on  the  field,  and  six  male  leopards  were  after  her.  Accident- 
ally she  fell  into  a pit,  and  her  male  companions,  unwilling  to  let  her  off, 
dropped  in  one  after  the  other, — a nice  scene,  indeed. 

His  Majesty  also  catches  leopards  by  tiring  them  out,  which  is  very 
interesting  to  look  at. 

Another  method  is  to  fasten  nooses  to  the  foot  of  the  above  mentioned 
tree.  When  the  animal  comes  to  scratch  itself,  it  gets  entangled. 

His  Majesty  generally  hunts  leopards  thirty  or  forty  kos  from  Agrah, 
especially  in  the  districts  of  B£ri,  Sim&wah,  Al&pur,  Sunn&m,  Bhatindah, 
Bhatnir,  Pa^an  in  the  Panj&b,  Fathpur,  Jhinjhanu,  Nagor,  Mirt’ha,  Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmir,  Amrsarn&yin;  but  several  other  more  remote  spots  have  been 
selected  as  hunting  grounds.  His  Majesty  used  often  to  go  to  the  first 
mentioned  places,  take  out  the  leopards  that  had  fallen  into  a pit,  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  keepers.  He  would  often  travel  over  great  distances,  and 
was  perhaps  just  on  the  point  of  resting  a little  ; but  before  he  had  done  so, 
good  news  were  brought  from  some  other  hunting  ground,  when  he  hastened 
away  on  a fleet  courser. 

In  former  times,  people  managed  to  train  a newly  caught  leopard 
for  the  chase  in  the  space  of  three  months,  or  if  they  exerted  themselves, 
in  two  months.  From  the  attention  which  His  Majesty  pays  to  this  animal, 
leopards  are  now  trained,  in  an  excellent  manner,  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  days.  Old  and  active  keepers  were  surprised  at  such  results, 
and  extolled  the  charm  of  His  Majesty’s  knowledge.  From  good  motives, 
and  from  a desire  to  add  splendour  to  his  court,  His  Majesty  used  to  take 
it  upon  himself  to  keep  and  train  leopards,  astonishing  the  most  experienced 
by  his  success. 

A rather  remarkable  case  is  the  following.  Once  a leopard  had  been 
caught,  and  without  previous  training,  on  a mere  hint  by  His  Majesty,  it 
brought  in  the  prey  like  trained  leopards.  Those  who  were  present  had 
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their  eyes  opened  to  truth,  and  experienced  the  blessing  of  prostrating 
themselves  in  belief  on  His  Majesty.1 

Attracted  by  the  wonderful  influence  of  the  loving  heart  of  His 
Majesty,  a leopard  once  followed  the  imperial  suite  without  collar  or  chain, 
and  like  a sensible  human  being,  obeyed  every  command,  and  at  every 
leopard  chase  enjoyed  it  very  much  to  have  its  skill  brought  to  the  test. 

There  are  two  hundred  keepers  in  charge  of  the  khdgak  leopards.  A 
proper  system  of  training  has  been  laid  down. 


ArN  28. 

THE  FOOD  ALLOWED  TO  LEOPARDS.  THE  WAGES  OF  THE 

KEEPERS. 

First  class  leopards  get  5 *.  of  meat  every  day ; second  class,  4J  #. ; 
third  class,  4 8 . ; fourth  class,  3f  *. ; fifth  class,  3J  8. ; sixth  class,  3 £ 8. ; 
seventh  class,  3 s.  ; eighth  class,  2 J 8.  The  meat  is  given  in  a lump  ; and  as 
on  Sundays  no  animals  are  killed,3  double  the  daily  portion  is  given  on 
Saturdays. 

Formerly  every  six  months,  but  now  annually,  four  sers  of  butter  and 
one-tenth  of  a ser  of  brimstone  are  given  as  ointment,  which  prevents  itch. 
Four  men  also  were  appointed  to  train  and  look  after  each  leopard ; 
but  now  there  are  three  men  told  off  for  such  leopards  as  sit  on  horses 
when  taken  to  the  hunting  ground,  and  only  two  for  such  as  sit  on  carts 
and  on  doolies.  The  wages  of  the  keepers  vary  from  30  i?.  to  5 E.  per 
mensem  ; but  they  have  at  the  same  time  to  look  after  the  cattle  which 
draw  the  leopard  carts.  The  servants  who  look  after  the  cattle,  are  divided 
into  seniors  and  juniors,  each  class  being  subdivided  into  five  divisions. 
The  seniors  get  300  d.y  260  d 220  d.y  200  d .,  and  180  d.y  which  is  the 
lowest  allowance ; the  juniors  get  160  d.y  140  d.y  120  d.y  110  d.y  and  100  d. 
For  the  sake  of  show,  the  leopards  get  brocaded  saddle  cloths,  chains 
studded  with  jewels,  and  coarse  blankets,  and  Gushkdm 3 carpets  to  sit  on. 
Grandees  of  the  court  also  are  appointed  to  superintend  the  keepers  of 
each  leopard ; they  are  to  take  care  that  the  animals  are  nicely  dressed, 
and  that  new  ones  are  added  to  the  establishment.  Each  leopard  has  a 
name  which  indicates  some  of  his  qualities.  Every  ten  leopards  form  a 
Mul  or  Tara/  (set)  ; they  are  also  divided  according  to  their  rank  as  follows. 


1 Two  more  miracles  of  Akbar's. 

• According  to  the  order  mentioned  on 

p.  200, 1.  10. 

4 In  my  text  edition,  p. 208, 1.  8. 


This  should  perhaps  be  or 

aoskhdni , Goshkan,  (in  Arabic  Joshqdn ), 
being  a town  in  Tran,  famous  for  its 
carpets. 
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One  thousand1  leopards  are  kept  in  His  Majesty’s  park,  and  an  interesting 
encampment  they  form.  The  three  first  sets  are  khdqah  ; they  are  kept  at 
Court  together  with  two  other  sets.  For  their  conveyance  two  litters 
(mihajf'ah)  are  hung  over  tho  hack  of  an  elephant,  one  litter  on  each  side. 
On  each  litter  one  leopard  sits,  looking  out  for  a prey.  Litters  are  also 
put  on  camels,  horses,  and  mules.  Carts  even  are  mado  for  the  leopards, 
and  aro  drawn  by  horses  or  cattle  ; or  they  are  made  to  sit  on  horses; 
and  sometimes  they  aro  carried  by  men  in  doolies,  Tho  best  leopard 
which  His  Majesty  has,  goes  by  the  name  of  Samand  mdnik  ; he  is  carried 
on  a Chaudol , and  proceeds  with  much  pomp.  His  servants,  fully  equipped, 
run  at  his  side ; the  naqqdrah  (a  large  drum)  is  beaten  in  front,  and 
sometimes  he  is  carried  by  two  men  on  horseback,  tho  two  ends  of  the 
pole  of  the  Chaudol  resting  on  the  necks  of  their  horses.  Formerly  two 
horses  were  kept  for  every  leopard ; but  now  threo  horses  are  given  to 
two  leopards.  Others  have  a dooly,  or  a cart  drawn  by  four  oxen.  Many 
travel  alone  on  ono  and  the  same  dooly.  A tame,  trained  leopard  has  the 
dooly  carried  by  three  men,  others  by  two. 

Skill  exhibited  by  hunting  leopards. 

Leopards  will  go  against  tho  wrind,  and  thus  they  get  scent  of  a prey, 
or  come  to  hear  its  voice.  They  then  plan  an  attack,  and  give  the  hunters 
notice  where  the  prey  is.  The  hunters  keep  the  animal  near  themselves, 
and  proceed  to  catch  the  prey.  This  is  done  in  tliree  ways. 

1.  U'parg'hati.  The  hunters  let  off  tho  leopard  to  the  right  from  the 
place  where  the  deer  was  seen.  The  leopard  swiftly  seizes  it  with  his 
claws.  2.  Rig'hni.  Tho  leopard  lies  concealed,  and  is  shewn  the  deer  from 
a distance.  The  collar  is  then  taken  off,  when  tho  leopard,  with  perfect 
skill,  will  dash  off,  jumping  from  ambush  to  ambush  till  he  catches  the 
deer.  3.  Muhdiri.  The  leopard  is  put  in  an  ambush,  having  the  wind 
towards  himself.  The  cart  is  then  taken  away  to  the  opi>osite  direction. 
This  perplexes  tho  deer,  when  the  leopard  will  suddenly  make  his  way  near 
it,  and  catch  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  wonderful  fonts  of  this  animal ; language 


1 “ Among  the  curious  events  which 
happened  during  the  present  [Jahangir’s] 
reign,  I must  mention  that  a leopard 
in  captivity  covered  a female  leopard, 
which  gave  birth  to  three  cubs.  The 
late  emperor  [Akbar],  during  his  youth, 
was  passionately  fond  of  leopards  and 
hunting  with  leopards.  He  had  about 
9000  leopards  collected  during  his  reign, 
and  tried  much  to  pair  them,  so  as 


to  get  cubs,  but  in  vain.  He  even 
allowed  some  leopards  to  run  about 
in  the  gardens  without  collars,  letting 
them  walk  about  and  hunt  after  their 
fashion : but  they  would  not  pair. 
During  this  year  a male  leopard  broke 
its  collar,  and  covered  a female,  which 
after  a space  of  two  months  and  a half 
gave  birth  to  three  cubs.  Thev  went  on 
well,  and  grew  big.”  Iqbdlndmah,  p.  70. 
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fails  to  express  his  skill  and  cunning.  Thus  he  will  raise  up  the  dust  with 
his  forefeet  and  hind  legs,  in  order  to  conceal  himself ; or  he  will  lie  down 
so  flat,  that  you  cannot  distinguish  him  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Formerly  a leopard  would  not  kill  more  than  three  deer  at  one  and  the 
same  chase  ; but  now  he  will  hunt  as  many  as  twelve. 

His  Majesty  has  also  invented  a method  called  chatmnandal . The  hunters 
lie  in  ambush  near  a place  frequented  by  deer,  and  commence  the  chase  from 
this  place,  as  if  it  was  a qamarghah  hunt  (in  which  drivers  are  used).  The 
leopards  are  then  let  off  in  all  directions,  and  many  deer  are  thus  caught. 

The  men  employed  to  train  and  keep  the  imperial  leopards,  receive 
presents  on  all  occasions  when  the  animals  exhibit  skill,  as  an  encouragement 
to  further  exertions.  A special  present  has  been  fixed  for  each  animal,  but 
I cannot  specify  this. 

Once,  from  the  kindness  shewn  by  His  Majesty,  a deer  made 
friendship  with  a leopard.  They  lived  together  and  enjoyed  each  other’s 
company.  The  most  remarkable  thing  was  this,  that  the  leopard  when  let 
off  against  other  deer,  would  pounce  upon  them  as  any  other  leopard. 

In  former  times  leopards  were  never  allowed  to  remain  loose  towards 
the  close  of  the  day  ; for  people  were  afraid  of  their  stubbornness  and  anxiety 
to  run  away.  But  now,  in  consequence  of  the  practical  rules  made  by  His 
Majesty,  they  are  let  loose  in  the  evenings,  and  yet  remain  obedient. 
Formerly  leopards  were  also  kept  blind-folded,  except  at  the  time  of  the 
chase ; for  the  leopards  used  to  get  brisk  and  run  about  as  if  mad.  But 
now-a-days  they  are  kept  without  covers  for  their  heads.  The  Grandees  of 
the  court  are  allowed  to  bet  on  forty  khd$ah  leopards ; whoever  wins  takes  the 
amount  of  his  bet  from  the  others.  If  a leopard  is  first  in  bringing  twenty 
deer,  his  Doriyah 1 gets  five  rupees  from  his  equals.  The  Grandee  in  charge 
of  the  khfiqah  leopards,  Sayyid  Ahmad  of  B&rha,*  gets  one  muliur  from  each 
bet,  by  which  he  makes  a good  deal  of  money.  As  often  as  a Grandee  lays 
before  His  Majesty  twenty  pair  of  deer  horns,*  he  takes  an  Aahrafi  from 
each  of  his  equals.  So  also  do  the  Tarafdars  and  Qarawals*  bet ; in  fact  every 


* The  man  who  holds  the  chain  to 
which  the  leopard  is  fastened. 

* He  was  a Duhazart ; vide  Ain  30, 
No.  91. 

* Akbar  required  the  horns  of  deer. 

u In  thh  year  (981),  His  Majesty  built 
several  edifices  and  castles  on  the  road 
from  Agrah  to  Ajmir.  The  reason  was 
this.  He  thought  it  incumbent  upon, 
him  once  a year  to  make  a pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  (dargdh)  of  Mu  in  i Chishti  at 
Ajmir ; he  therefore  had  houses  built  at 
every  stage  on  the  road  to  that  town. 
He  also  erected  at  every  ko*  a tower 

37 


( mandrah ),  and  had  a well  made  near  it. 
The  towers  were  studded  with  several 
huudred  thousand  horns  of  deer  which 
His  Majesty  had  killed  during  his  life- 
time. The  words  mil  i shdkh  contain 
the  Tdrikh  (981).  I wished  His  Majesty 
had  made  gardens  and  sarais  for  tra- 
vellers instead.”  Baddoni , II,  p.  173. 
Vide  also  Elliot’s  Index,  p.  243,  note. 

4 Tarafdars,  the  men  in  charge  of  a 
\araf%  which  word  Abulfazl  above  used  iu 
the  same  sense  as  mi*l>  or  set.  Tarafddr 
means  also  a Zamindar.  A Q/urdwal  is  a 
driver. 
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one  shews  his  zeal  in  trying  to  get  as  many  deer  as  possible.  The  skins  of 
the  deer  are  often  given  to  poor  people  as  part  of  money  presents. 

It  is  remarkable  that  His  Majesty  can  at  once  tell  by  seeing  a hide  to 
what  hunting  ground  the  deer  belonged. 

His  Majesty,  in  fulfilment  of  a vow  made  by  him  before  the  birth  of 
the  eldest  prince,  never  hunts  on  Fridays.1 

The  Siydgosh* 

His  Majesty  is  very  fond  of  using  this  plucky  little  animal  for  hunting 
purposes.  In  former  times  it  would  attack  a hare  or  a fox ; but  now  it 
kills  black  deer.  It  eats  daily  1 s . of  meat.  Each  has  a separate  keeper, 
who  gets  1 00  d.  per  mensem. 

Dogs . 

His  Majesty  likes  this  animal  very  much  for  his  excellent  qualities, 
and  imports  dogs  from  all  countries.  Excellent  dogs  come  from  K&bul, 
especially  from  the  Haz&rah  district  [north  of  R&ul  Pindi].  They  even 
ornament  dogs,  and  give  them  names.*  Dogs  will  attack  every  kind  of 
animals,  and  more  remarkable  still,  they  will  attack  a tiger.  Several  also  will 
join,  and  hunt  down  the  enemy.  Ahdgah  dogs  get  daily  2 s.  of  meat ; 
others  get  1 J s.  There  is  one  keeper  for  every  two  Tdzi  ( hunting)  dogs ; 
their  wages  are  100  d.  per  mensem . 


1 “ It  was  at  this  time,  [1027  A.  H.  or 
A.  D.  1618]  that  Shahzadah  Shuj&’, 
son  of  Shahjahan,  fell  ill,  and  as  I am 
so  much  attached  to  him,  and  the  doctors 
could  not  cure  him  of  the  insensibility  in 
which  he  had  lain  for  several  days,  I 
humbly  prayed  to  God,  and  asked  Him  a 
favor.  During  the  prayer,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I had  already  made  a contract  with 
my  God  and  had  promised  Him  to  give  up 
hunting  alter  reaching  the  age  of  fifty,  not 
to  touch  after  that  an  arrow  or  a gun,  and 
never  again  to  slay  an  animal  with  my  own 
hands ; and  I thought  that  if  I should 
carry  into  effect  my  former  vow  from  the 
present  time,  which  would  prevent  so 
many  animals  from  being  killed,  God 
might  grant  my  prayer  for  the  prince’s 
recovery.  I then  made  this  contract 
with  God,  and  promised,  in  all  singleness 
of  intention  and  true  belief,  never  again 
to  harm  an  animal  with  my  own  hand. 
Through  God’s  mercy  the  sufferings  of 
the  prince  were  entirely  allayed.  When 
I was  in  the  womb  of  my  mother, 
it  happened  one  day  that  I did  not 
quicken  as  usual.  The  servants  of  the 
Harem  grew  alarmed,  and  reported  the 
fact  to  my  august  father  [Akbar].  In 
those  days  my  father  was  continually 
hunting  with  leopards.  That  day  hap- 


pened to  be  Friday.  My  father  then, 
with  a view  of  making  God  inclined  to 
preserve  me,  made  a vow  never  again, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  hunt  on  Fridays. 
I have  followed  the  practice  of  my  father, 
and  have  never  hunted  with  leopards  on 
a Friday.”  Tuzuk  i Jahangtri ’,  p.  249. 

Jahangir’s  self-denial  was  not  great; 
for  when  the  prince  was  sick,  Jahangir 
was  fifty  years  of  age ! 

3 Or  black  ear , the  Persian  trans- 
lation of  the  Turkish  qara-qolaq,  whence 
our  Tel  is  caracal . 

8 This  would  not  strike  us  as  some- 
thing worth  mentioning.  But  as  dogs 
are  considered  unclean  animals  by  Mu- 
hammadans, they  are  not  looked  upon 
as  domestic.  Now-a-days  wre  hear  occa- 
sionally names,  as  kallu,  bachhu ; or 
English  names  as  feni  (Fanny),  bulddg 
(bull  dog),  &c. 

European  bloodhounds  were  early 
imported  by  the  Portuguese.  Jahangir 
once  said  to  Roe  ‘I  only  desire  you  to 
help  me  to  a horse  of  the  greatest  size, 
and  a male  and  female  of  mas  tides,  and 
the  tall  Irish  greyhounds,  and  such  other 
dogges  as  hunt  in  your  lands.’  Regard- 
ing European  dogs  in  India,  vide  also 
Tuzuk , p.  138, 1.  3 from  below. 
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Hunting  Beer  with  Beer . 

This  timid  animal  also  may  be  tamed  and  trained.  They  put  a net 
over  his  horns,  and  let  it  off  against  wild  deer,  which  from  fear  will  figh^ 
with  them.  During  the  struggle,  the  horn,  or  the  foot,  or  the  ears  of  the 
wild  deer  will  get  entangled  in  the  net ; the  hunters,  who  have  been  lying 
in  ambush,  will  then  run  up  to  it,  and  catch  it.  The  deer  thus  caught 
passes  through  a course  of  instruction,  and  gets  tame.  If  the  net  should 
break,  or  the  deer  get  tired  during  the  struggle,  it  will  return  to  the  keeper, 
who  either  puts  a new  net  on  it,  or  sends  out  a fresh  deer. 

Sult&n  Firuz  i Khilji  used  to  indulge  in  this  sport ; but  His  Majesty 
reduced  this  manner  of  hunting  to  a proper  system. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a wild  deer  will  carry  on  the  struggle  from 
morning  till  evening,  defeating  as  many  as  four  tamed  deer ; but  at  last  it 
will  succumb  to  the  fifth.  Deer  are  now-a-days  rendered  so  perfectly 
obedient  as  to  hunt  at  night ; of  their  own  accord  they  will  return  to  their 
keepers,  should  the  net  break,  or  the  wild  deer  run  away  ; on  hearing  the 
call,  they  will  discontinue  a fight,  come  back,  and  then  again  engage,  if 
ordered  to  do  so. 

In  former  times  deer  were  never  let  loose  at  night  time ; for  people 
were  afraid,  lest  they  should  run  away.  Hence  they  attached  a heavy  ball 
to  one  of  their  feet,  when  the  deer  were  let  loose. 

Many  stories  are  related  of  the  sagacity  and  faithfulness  of  trained  deer. 

Only  lately  a deer  created  much  sensation.  It  had  run  away  from 
H&h&b4d,  and  after  bravely  crossing  rivers  and  plains,  returned  to  the  Panjdb, 
its  home,  and  rejoined  its  former  keeper. 

In  former  times,  two  persons  at  most  enjoyed  together  the  pleasures 
of  deer  hunting.  They  would  even,  from  fear  of  the  timidity  of  the  deer, 
alter  the  style  of  their  dress,  and  lie  concealed  among  shrubs.  Nor  would 
they  employ  other  than  wild  deer  ; they  caught  them  somehow,  and  taught 
them  to  hunt.  His  Majesty  has  introduced  a new  way,  according  to  which 
more  than  two  hundred  may  at  the  same  time  go  deer  hunting.  They 
drive  slowly  about  forty  cattle  towards  a place  where  deer  are  ; the  hunters 
are  thus  concealed,  and  when  arrived  enjoy  the  chase. 

There  are  now-a-days  also  deer-studs ; the  deer  born  in  captivity  are 
employed  as  hunting  deer. 

The  keepers  will  also  bend  forward,  and  allow  the  trained  deer  to 
jump  on  them  from  behind.  Wild  deer,  on  seeing  this,  will  think  that 
they  are  in  the  act  of  copulation,  and  come  near  to  fight.  This  way 
of  hunting  is  disapproved  of  by  His  Majesty,  who  uses  female  deer  as  a 
means  of  making  wild  deer  fight. 
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Once  a deer  caught  a leopard,  whose  foot  had  got  entangled  in  the  net. 
Both  were  brought  together  from  Gujrdt,  as  mentioned  above  (?). 

G’hanfaherak  is  the  name  given  to  the  following  mode  of  hunting.  The 
hunter  takes  a shield,  or  a basket,  the  concave  side  being  turned  from  him. 
He  then  lights  a lamp,  which  being  put  in  the  concavity  of  the  shield,  will 
conceal  him,  and  commences  to  ring  bells.  Other  hunters  lie  at  the  same 
time  in  wait.  The  light  of  the  lamp,  and  the  sound  of  the  bells,  will 
attract  the  animals  towards  the  place,  when  they  are  shot  by  the  hunters 
in  ambush.  The  sound  of  musical  instruments  will  so  enchant  deer, 
that  they  are  easily  caught ; or  sometimes  hunters  will  charm  them 
with  a song,  and  when  the  deer  approach,  will  rise  up,  and  cruelly  slay 
them.  From  a long  time  His  Majesty  has  disapproved  of  these  two 
methods. 

Thdngi.  The  hunter  manages  to  get  opposite  a wild  deer ; and 
bareheaded,  from  a distance,  he  commences  to  throw  himself  into  odd 
attitudes.  The  deer  then  mistakes  him  for  a mad  man,  and  from  curiosity 
will  approach  him.  At  this  moment  the  hunters  come  from  the  ambush 
and  kill  it. 

j Baukdrah.  The  hunters  lie  in  ambush,  against  the  scent,  at  a good 
distance  from  each  other.  Some  others  drive  the  deer  towards  them,  each 
of  the  drivers  swinging  a white  sheet  above  his  head.  The  deer  naturally 
will  take  fright,  and  run  towards  the  hunters  in  ambush,  who  kill  them. 

DadAwan.  Two  good  shots,  dressed  in  green,  place  themselves  as  • 
before,  and  have  the  deer  driven  towards  themselves.  This  manner  of 
hunting  yields  much  amusement,  as  the  deer  get  quite  perplexed. 

Ajdrah . The  hunters  tie  green  twigs  round  their  bodies  from  head  to 
foot,  and  similarly  conceal  their  bows  and  arrows.  They  then  move  boldly 
to  a place  where  deer  generally  pass,  and  enjoy  the  chase.  Or  they  make 
ropes  of  deer  skin,  and  attach  them  to  trees,  or  let  them  hang  down  from 
poles  all  round  about  the  place  where  wild  deer  sleep.  They  then  lay  down 
some  nooses  at  a place  situate  against  the  wind.  When  the  hunters  shew 
themselves  from  the  side,  the  deer  are  compelled  to  run  towards  the  spot 
where  the  nooses  lie,  and  thus  get  caught.  Sometimes  the  hunter  will  take 
his  place  behind  a tree,  and  imitate  the  voice  of  deer.  As  soon  as  deer 
approach  him,  he  kills  them.  Or,  they  tie  a female  deer  to  a place  in  a 
plain,  or  they  let  a trained  deer  go  to  the  pasture  place  of  wild  deer.  The 
latter  will  soon  come  near  it,  and  get  entangled  with  their  feet. 

Thagi . The  hunter....1  walks  about  bareheaded  as  if  mad;  his 
clothes  are  stained  all  over  with  pAn  juice,  and  the  man  himself  acts  as  if  he 


The  text  has  dar  kkdnah  i ztn,  in  the  hollow  of  a saddle  (P). 
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were  wounded.  Wild  animals  and  others  will  soon  gather  round  him, 
waiting  for  his  death ; but  their  greediness  and  desire  lead  them  to 
destruction. 


Buffalo  Hunts. 

At  a place  where  buffaloes  sleep,  a rope  is  laid  in  the  ground  ; but 
the  end  forming  a loop  is  left  outside.  Another  long  rope  is  attached  to  it. 
To  this  they  tie  a female  buffalo  that  wants  the  male.  A courageous  active 
man  lies  in  ambush.  As  soon  as  a wild  male  buffalo  comes  to  the  spot, 
and  covers  the  female,  the  hunter  makes  use  of  the  opportunity,  and  fastens 
the  foot  of  the  male  ; but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  man  loses  courage, 
and  has  to  pay  for  the  attempt  with  his  life. 

Another  mode  of  catching  them  is  to  go  near  the  ponds  which  they 
frequent.  They  put  snares  round  the  ponds  ; and  sitting  on  tame  buffaloes, 
the  hunters  go  into  the  water  with  spears  in  their  hands.  Some  buffaloes 
are  then  killed  with  spears,  others  are  caught  in  the  snares.  A similar 
method  may  be  adopted,  when  buffaloes  are  attacked  on  their  pastures. 

On  Hunting  with  Hawks. 

His  Majesty  is  very  fond  of  these  remarkable  animals,  and  often  uses 
them  for  hunting  purposes.  Though  he  trains  the  bdz,  sh&hin,  shunqarf  and 
burkat  falcons,  and  makes  them  perform  wonderful  deeds,  His  Majesty 
prefers  the  bashah , to  which  class  of  hawks  he  gives  various  names. 

As  I am  compelled  to  hurry  on,  and  must  restrict  myself  to  summary 
accounts,  it  is  impossible  to  say  much  about  this  matter,  or  about  the  skill 
of  the  several  birds,  especially  as  I know  little  about  it,  being  by  nature 
averse  to  destroying  life.  I shall,  however,  give  a few  details,  and  lead 
enquirers  to  the  retired  spot  of  knowledge. 

In  the  middle  of  spring  the  birds  are  inspected ; after  this  they  are 
allowed  to  moult,  and  are  sent  into  the  country.  As  soon  as  the  time  of 
moulting  is  over,  they  are  again  inspected.  The  commencement  is  made 
with  the  khdqah  falcons  ( baz ),  which  are  inspected  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  bought.  The  precedence  of  jurrahs  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  game  killed  by  them.  Then  come  the  bdshahs , the  shdhins , the 
k'helahs,  the  chappak  bdshahs , the  bahris , the  young  bahris , the  shikarahsy  the 
ehappak  shikar ahs,  the  turmatis , the  rekis,  the  besrahs , the  dhotis , the  charghs , 
the  chargilahs , the  lagarsy  and  the  jhagars  (which  His  Majesty  calls  the  chappak 
kind  of  the  lag  or).  The  Molchins  also  are  inspected — the  molchin  is  an 
animal  resembling  the  sparrow,  of  yellowish  plumage,  like  the  shahin  ; 
it  will  kill  a kulang  crane.  People  say  that,  whilst  flying,  it  will  break 
the  wing  of  the  kulang , and  others  maintain  that  it  pierces  its  eyes; 
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but  this  cannot  be  proved.  Odhpapars 1 also  are  brought  from  Kashmir. 
This  bird  has  a bluish  {sahz)  colour  and  is  smaller  than  a parrot ; its  beak  is 
red,  straight,  and  long ; its  tail  is  rather  elongated.  It  brings  down  small 
birds,  and  returns  to  the  hand  of  the  keeper. 

Many  other  birds  can  be  trained  for  the  chase,  though  I cannot  specify 
all.  Thus  the  crow,  the  sparrow,  the  bodnah , and  the  sdru  will  learn  to 
attack. 

His  Majesty,  from  motives  of  generosity  and  from  a wish  to  add  splendour 
to  his  Court,  is  fond  of  hunting  with  falcons,  though  superficial  observers 
think  that  merely  hunting  is  his  object. 

In  this  department  many  Manqabd&rs,  Ah  ad  is,  and  other  soldiers  are 
employed.  The  footmen  are  mostly  Kashmiris  or  Hindustanis.  Their  pay 
is  as  follows.  First  class  of  the  former,  first  grade,  7£  R. ; second,  7 R.  ; 
third,  6£  R.  Second  claw,  first  grade,  R ; second,  6£  R . ; third,  5£  R. 
Third  class , first  grade,  5£  R. ; second,  5 R. ; third,  R.  First  class  of  the 
latter  (Hindustani),  first  grade,  5 R ; second  4 J R. ; third,  4 h R.  Second 
class , first  grade,  4£  R. ; second,  4 jR.  ; third  3J  R.  Third  class , first  grade, 
3£  R . ; second,  3£  R.  ; third,  3 R. 

Allowance  of  Food. 

In  Kashmir  and  in  the  aviaries  of  Indian  amateurs,  the  birds  are  generally 
fed  once  a day ; but  at  Court  they  are  fed  twice.  A baz  falcon  gets  a 
quantity  of  meat  weighing  7 ddms  ; the  jurrah , 6 d.  ; the  bahrt , Idchtn,  and 
k'helah , 5 d.  ; the  bdshah,  3 d.  ; the  chappak  bdshah , shikarah , chappak  shikarahy 
besrah,  dhotis,  &c.,  2 d.  Towards  the  close  of  every  day,  they  are  fed  on 
sparrows,  of  which  the  baz , jurrah , and  bahrt,  get  each  seven  ; the  lachin, 
five  ; the  bdshah , three  ; others,  two.  Charghs  and  lagars  get  at  the  same  time 
meat.  Shunqdrs , sluihbdzes , burkats , get  one  ser.  On  the  hunting  grounds 
they  feed  them  on  the  game  they  take. 

Prices  of  Falcons . 

From  eagerness  to  purchase,  and  from  inexperience,  people  pay  high 
sums  for  falcons.  His  Majesty  allows  dealers  every  reasonable  profit ; but 
from  motives  of  equity,  he  has  limited  the  prices.  The  dealers  are  to 
get  their  gain,  but  buyers  ought  not  to  be  cheated.  In  purchasing  falcons 
people  should  see  to  which  of  the  following  three  classes  birds  belong. 
First,  khdnah  kuriz  birds  ; they  have  moulted  whilst  in  charge  of  experienced 
trainers,  and  have  got  new  feathers.  Second,  choz  birds ; they  have  not 
yet  moulted.  Third,  Tarinak  birds ; they  have  moulted  before  they  were 

1 The  name  of  this  bird  is  doubtful.  I Kashmiri  birds  given  in  the  Iqbdlnd - 
It  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  names  of  | mah,  p.  159. 
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captured.  First  class , a superior  baz  costs  12  muhurs ; second  grade  do., 
9 M. ; third  do.,  6 M.  Second  class , first,  10  if. ; second,  7 M. ; third,  4 if. 
A third  class  baz  is  somewhat  cheaper  than  second  class  ones. 

Jurrahs.  First  class,  8 5,  2,  i if.  Second  class,  6,  4,  1£,  1 if.,  5 R. 

Bdshahs . First  class,  3,  2,  1 if.,  4 R.  Second  class,  2,  1 if.,  5 R. 

Skdkins  of  both  kinds,  3,  2,  1 if. 

Bahrisy  2,  1£,  1 if.  Young  Bahris  a little  less. 

IChelahs,  1J,  1,  i if. 

Charghsy  2£  R.,  2,  1£  R. 

Chappak  bdshahs,  1 R. ; £,  i R. 

Shikarahs,  lj-  R.,  1,  £ JR. 

Besrahs,  2 R.,  1J,  1 R. 

Chappak  shikarahs,  lagars,  jhagars,  turmatis,  rekis,  1 R.,  I,  J R. 
Their  prices  are  not  classified. 

His  Majesty  rewards  the  Mir  Shikars  (superintendents  of  the  chase) 
according  to  their  ranks,  with  suitable  presents.  There  are  also  fixed 
donations  for  each  game  brought  in,  varying  from  1 if . to  Id.  If  the 
falcons  bring  the  game  alive  or  dead,  attention  is  paid  to  the  skill  which  it 
exhibited,  and  to  the  size  of  the  prey.  The  man  who  keeps  the  falcon  gets 
one-half  of  the  allowance.  If  His  Majesty  hunts  himself,  fifty  per  cent . of 
the  donation  is  stopped.  If  birds  are  received  by  the  Imperial  aviary  as 
peshkash  (tribute),  the  Qushbegi  (Superintendent  of  the  Aviary)  gets  for  every 
baz  1 1 R.,  and  the  accountant,  £ R.  For  jurrahs , the  Qushbegi  gets  1 R. ; the 
accountant,  I R.  ; for  bdshahs , the  former  receives  I R. ; the  latter,  £ R. ; 
for  every  Idchtn , chargh , chargilah , k'helah , bahri  bachchah , the  former  gets 
} R.,  the  latter  R.  ; for  every  chhappaky  bdshah , dhoti , &c.,  the  former 
receives  fa,  the  other  R.  (suki). 

The  minimum  number  of  bdz  and  shdhin  falcons,  kept  at  Court,  is  forty  ; 
of  jurrahs , thirty  ; of  bashahs9  one  hundred  ; of  ha  hr  is,  charghsy  twenty  ; of 
lagan,  and  shikarahs , ten. 

Waterfowls . 

Hunting  waterfowls  affords  much  amusement.  A rather  curious  way 
of  catching  them  is  the  following.  They  make  an  artificial  bird  of  the  skin 
of  a waterfowl  with  the  wings,  the  beak,  and  the  tail  on  it.  Two  holes 
are  made  in  the  skin  for  looking  through.  The  body  is  hollow.  The 
hunter  puts  his  head  into  it,  and  stands  in  the  water  up  to  his  neck.  He 
then  gets  carefully  near  the  birds,  and  pulls  them  one  after  the  other  below 
the  water.  But  sometimes  they  are  cunning,  and  fly  away. 

In  Kashmir  they  teach  bdz  falcons  to  seize  the  birds  whilst  swimming 
about,  and  to  return  with  them  to  the  boat  of  the  hunter.  Or  the  hawk 
will  keep  a waterfowl  down,  and  sit  on  it  [till  the  man  in  the  boat  comes]. 
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Another  method  is  to  let  water  buffaloes  go  into  the  water,  between 
which  the  hunter  conceals  himself,  and  thus  catches  the  birds. 

Durrdj  hunting.  There  are  various  methods.  Some  get  a young  one 
and  train  it  till  it  obeys  every  call.  It  will  fight  with  other  birds.  They 
put  it  into  a cage,  and  place  hair-nets  round  about  it.  At  the  signal  of  the 
fowler,  the  bird  commences  to  sing,  when  wild  ones  come  near  it  either 
from  friendship,  or  a desire  to  fight,  and  get  entangled  in  the  snares. 

Bodnahs.  The  hunter  makes  a clay  pot  with  a narrow  neck  and,  at 
night  time,  blows  into  it,  which  produces  a noise  like  an  owl’s  cry.  The 
bodnahs , frightened  by  the  noise,  come  together.  Another  man  then  lights  a 
bundle  of  straw,  and  swings  it  about,  so  that  the  eyes  of  the  birds  get 
dazzled.  The  fowlers  thereupon  seize  the  birds,  and  put  them  into  cages. 

Lagars.  They  resemble  charghs : in  body  they  are  as  large  jurrahs . 
They  hang  nets  (about  the  body  of  a trained  lagar\  and  put  birds’  feathers 
into  its  claws.  It  is  then  allowed  to  fly  up.  The  birds  think  that  it  has  got 
hold  of  a prey,  and  when  they  get  entangled  in  the  nets,  they  commence 
to  fight,  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

Ghaughdu  They  fasten  together  on  a cross-stick  an  owl  and  a ghaughdi , 
and  hang  hair  nets  round  about  them.  The  owl  will  soon  get  restless ; 
the  birds  think  that  the  owl  wishes  to  fight,  and  commence  to  cry  out. 
Other  ghaughdis  and  owls  will  come  to  their  assistance  ; and  get  entangled 
in  the  nets. 

Frogs. 

Frogs  also  may  be  trained  to  catch  sparrows.  This  looks  very  funny. 

His  Majesty,  from  curiosity,  likes  to  see  spiders  fight,  and  amuses 
himself  in  watching  the  attempts  of  the  flies  to  escape,  their  jumps,  and 
combats  with  their  foe. 

I am  in  the  power  of  love ; and  if  I have  thousands  of  wishes,  it  is 
no  crime  ; 

And  if  my  passionate  heart  has  an  (unlawful)  desire,  it  is  no  crime. 

And  in  truth,  His  Majesty’s  fondness  for  leopards  is  an  example  of 
the  power  of  love,1  and  an  instance  of  his  wonderful  insight. 

It  would  take  me  too  long  to  give  more  details.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  particulars ; hence  it  is  better  to  go  to  another  subject. 


1 The  Historian  may  thank  Abulfazl 
for  having  preserved  this  .little  trait  of 
Akbar’s  character.  In  several  places  of 
the  Ain,  Abulfazl  tries  hard  to  ascribe  to 
His  Majesty  higher  motives,  in  order  to 
bring  the  emperor’s  passion  for  hunting 
in  harmony  with  his  character  as  the 
spiritual  guide  of  the  nation.  But  as 


* higher  motives'  were  insufficient  to 
explain  the  fancy  which  Akbar  took  in 
frog  and  spider  fights,  Abulfazl  has 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  peculiar 
leanings  will  lead  even  a sensible  man  to 
oddities  and  to  actions  opposed  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  character. 
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AIN  29. 

ON  AMUSEMENTS. 

His  Majesty  devises  means  of  amusement,  and  makes  his  pleasures  a 
means  of  testing  the  character  of  men. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  amusements,  of  which  I shall  give  a few 
details. 

The  game  of  Chaugdn  (hockey).1 

Superficial  observers  look  upon  this  game  as  a mere  amusement,  and 
consider  it  mere  play ; but  men  of  more  exalted  views  see  in  it  a 
means  of  learning  promptitude  and  decision.  It  tests  the  value  of  a man,  and 
strengthens  bonds  of  friendship.  Strong  men  learn  in  playing  this  game 
the  art  of  riding ; and  the  animals  learn  to  perform  feats  of  agility  and  to 
obey  the  reins.  Hence  His  Majesty  is  very  fond  of  this  game.  Externally, 
the  game  adds  to  the  splendour  of  the  Court  j but  viewed  from  a higher 
point,  it  reveals  concealed  talents. 

When  His  Majesty  goes  to  the  maiddn  (open  field),  in  order  to  play 
this  game,  he  selects  an  opponent  and  some  active  and  clever  players, 
who  are  only  filled  with  one  thought,  namely,  to  shew  their  skill  against 
the  opponent  of  His  Majesty.  From  motives  of  kindness,  His  Majesty 
never  orders  any  one  to  be  a player ; but  chooses  the  pairs  by  the  cast  of 
the  die.  There  are  not  more  than  ten  players ; but  many  more  keep 
themselves  in  readiness.  When  one  g'harl  (20  minutes)  has  passed,  two 
players  take  rest,  and  two  others  supply  their  place. 

The  game  itself  is  played  in  two  ways.  The  first  way  is  to  get  hold 
of  the  ball  with  the  crooked  end  of  the  chaugdn  stick,  and  to  move  it  slowly 
from  the  middle  to  the  hdl*  This  manner  is  called  in  Hindi  rol.  The  other 
way  consists  in  taking  deliberate  aim,  and  forcibly  hitting  the  ball  with 
the  chaugdn  stick  out  of  the  middle ; the  player  then  gallops  after  it,  quicker 
than  the  others,  and  throws  the  ball  back.  This  mode  is  called  belah , and 
may  be  performed  in  various  ways.  The  player  may  either  strike  the  ball 
with  the  stick  in  his  right  hand,  and  send  it  to  tho  right  forwards  or 
backwards ; or  he  may  do  so  with  his  left  hand ; or  he  may  send  the  ball 
in  front  of  the  horse  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  The  ball  may  be  thrown  in 


1 There  is  scarcely  a Muhammadan 
Historian  that  does  not  allude  to  this 
game.  Be  bar  says,  it  is  played  all  over 
Thibet.  In  the  E^st  of  India,  the  people 
of  Munnipore  (Assam)  are  looked  upon  as 
clever  hockey-players.  Vide  Vigni’s 
Travels  in  Cashmir,  II,  p.  289. 

Sayyid  ’Abdullah  Khan,  son  of  Mir 
Khwandah,  was  Akbar’s  chaugdnbegtt 

38 


or  Superintendent  of  the  game  of  chau- 
gdn; vide  Bad.  II,  p.  308.  In  the 
beginning  of  Akbar’s  reign,  after  970, 
G’hanwali,  which  lies  a farsang  from 
Agrah,  was  the  favorite  spot  for  chaugdn 
playing.  Bad.  II.  p.  70. 

* The  pillars  which  mark  the  end  of 
the  playground. 
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the  same  direction  from  behind  the  feet  of  the  horse  or  from  below  its  body  ; 
or  the  rider  may  spit  it,  when  the  ball  is  in  front  of  the  horse  ; or  he  may 
lift  himself  upon  the  back  leather  of  the  horse  and  propel  the  ball  from 
between  the  feet  of  the  animal. 

His  Majesty  is  unrivalled  for  the  skill  which  he  shews  in  the  various 
ways  of  hitting  the  ball ; he  often  manages  to  strike  the  ball  while  in  the 
air,  and  astonishes  all.  When  a ball  is  driven  to  the  hdl , they  beat  the 
naqqarahy  so  that  all  that  are  far  and  near  may  hear  it.  In  order  to  increase 
the  excitement,  betting  is  allowed.  The  players  win  from  each  other,  and 
he  who  brought  the  ball  to  the  Ml  wins  most.  If  a ball  be  caught  in 
the  air,  and  passes,  or  is  made  to  pass,  beyond  the  limit  (m*7),  the  game  is 
looked  upon  as  burd  (drawn).  At  such  times,  the  players  will  engage  in  a 
regular  fight  about  the  ball,  and  perform  admirable  feats  of  skill. 

His  Majesty  also  plays  at  chaugdn  in  dark  nights,  which  caused  much 
astonishment  even  among  clever  players.  The  balls  which  are  used  at  night, 
are  set  on  fire.1  For  this  purpose,  palds  wood  is  used  which  is  very  light, 
and  burns  for  a long  time.  For  the  sake  of  adding  splendour  to  the  games, 
which  is  necessary  in  worldly  matters,  His  Majesty  has  knobs  of  gold  and 
silver  fixed  to  the  tops  of  the  chaugdn  sticks.  If  one  of  them  breaks,  any 
player  that  gets  hold  of  the  pieces  may  keep  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  excellency  of  this  game.  Ignorant  as 
I am,  I can  say  but  little  about  it. 

'Ishqbaxi  (pigeon-flying). 

His  Majesty  calls  pigeon  flying  ' ishqbdzl  (love-play).  This  occupation 
affords  the  ordinary  run  of  people  a dull  kind  of  amusement ; but  His 
Majesty,  in  his  wisdom,  makes  it  a study.  He  even  uses  the  occupation 
as  a way  of  reducing  unsettled,  worldly-minded  men  to  obedience,  and 
avails  himself  of  it  as  a means  productive  of  harmony  and  friendship. 
The  amusement  which  His  Majesty  derives  from  the  tumbling  and  flying 
of  the  pigeons  reminds  of  the  ecstacy  and  transport  of  enthusiastic  dervishes : 
he  praises  God  for  the  wonders  of  creation.  It  is  therefore  from  higher 
motives  that  he  pays  so  much  attention  to  this  amusement. 

The  pigeons  of  the  present  age  have  reached  a high  state  of  perfection. 
Presents  of  pigeons  are  sent  by  the  kings  of  Ir&n  and  Ttir&n ; but  merchants 
also  bring  very  excellent  ones  in  large  numbers. 


1 " In  the  beginning  of 974  (J uly  1566), 
the  emperor  returned  (from  Jaunpur)  to 
Agrah,  and  passed  his  time  in  amusements. 
He  went  to  Nagarchin,  a new  town  which 
he  had  built  near  Agrah,  and  eiyoyed 
the  chaugdn  game,  dog-hunting,  and 


pigeon-flying.  He  also  invented  a fire 
ball  with  which  he  could  play  at  chan- 
gdn  during  dark  nights.*'  Bad.  II,  p.  48. 

The  town  of  Nagarchtn  was  subse- 
quently deserted. 
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When  His  Majesty  was  very  young,  he  was  fond  of  this  amusement ; 
but  afterwards,  when  he  grew  older  and  wiser,  he  discontinued  pigeon- 
flying altogether.  But  since  then,  on  mature  consideration,  he  has  again 
taken  it  up. 

A well  trained  pigeon  of  bluish  colour,  formerly  belonging  to  the  KMn 
i A’zam  KokaMsh  (’Aziz,  Akbar’s  foster-brother)  fell  into  His  Majesty’s 
hands.  From  the  care  which  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  His  Majesty,  it  has 
since  become  the  chief  of  the  imperial  pigeons,  and  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Mohanah.  From  it  descended  several  excellent  pigeons  as  Ashki  (the  weeper), 
Parizdd  (the  fairy),  Almas  (the  diamond),  and  Shah  ’ udi  (Aloe  Royal). 
Among  their  progeny  again  there  are  the  choicest  pigeons  in  the  whole 
world,  which  have  brought  the  trained  pigeons  of  ’Umar  Shaikh  Mirzd 
(father  of  B&bar),  Sult&n  Husain  Mirzd  ( vide  p.  101,  note  4)  into  oblivion. 
Such  improvement,  in  fact,  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  training,  as  to 
astonish  the  amateurs  of  Irfcn  and  Tur&n,  who  had  to  learn  the  art  from  the 
beginning. 

In  former  times  pigeons  of  all  kinds  were  allowed  to  couple  ; but  His 
Majesty  thinks  equality  in  gracefulness  and  performance  a necessary  condition 
in  coupling,  and  has  thus  bred  choice  pigeons.  The  custom  is  to  keep  a 
male  and  a female  pigeon,  if  not  acquainted  with  each  other,  for  five  or 
six  days  together,  when  they  become  so  familiar,  that  even  after  a long 
separation,  they  will  again  recognize  each  other.  The  hen  generally  lays 
her  eggs  from  eight  to  twelve  days  after  coupling,  or  more  if  she  be  small 
or  sickly.  Pigeons  couple  in  Mihrmah  (September — October),  and  separate  in 
Fa  near  din  (February — March).  A hen  lays  two  eggs,  but  sometimes  only 
one.  The  cock  will  sit  upon  the  eggs  by  daytime,  and  the  hen  during  the 
night,  and  thus  they  keep  them  warm  and  soft.  In  winter  they  hatch  for 
twenty-one  days ; but  if  the  air  be  warm,  they  only  take  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  For  about  six  days,  the  pigeons  feed  their  young  ones  with 
falaky  which  means  grain  reduced  to  pap  in  the  crops  of  the  old  ones. 
Afterwards  they  feed  them  from  the  grain  in  their  crops,  which  they  bring 
up  before  it  is  fully  digested.  This  they  continue  for  about  a month,  and 
as  soon  as  they  see  that  the  young  ones  can  pick  up  their  own  grain,  the 
old  ones  will  go  away.  Eggs,  or  even  young  ones,  are  sometimes  given  to 
other  pigeons  to  take  care  of.  Home  bred  young  ones  are  trained.  Some 
are  kept  in  a tor  (?)  till  they  get  stronger,  and  get  acquainted  with  the 
place.  As  soon  as  these  two  things  have  been  attained,  the  pigeons  only 
get  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  their  daily  allowance  of  food.  When  they 
have  got  a little  accustomed  to  hunger,  they  are  gradually  allowed  to  take 
flights.  They  take  daily  about  forty  hawas  (air),  t.  e.  forty  flights.  At, 
this  period,  the  trainers  pay  no  regard  to  what  is  called  charkh  and  bdzi 
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{vide  below).  Of  feathers,  they  count  ten,  and  if  eight  of  them  have  fallen 
out,  the  keepers  no  longer  allow  the  pigeons  to  fly,  but  keep  them  at  rest 
( khabitnidan ).  After  two  months,  the  pigeons  get  new  feathers,  and  become 
very  strong.  They  are  then  again  let  off.  This  is  the  best  time  for  shewing 
their  skill.  As  soon  as  the  pigeons  learn  to  perform  the  bazi  and  the  charkh , 
they  are  sent  to  His  Majesty  for  inspection,  and  are  kept  for  four  months  in 
readiness,  to  exhibit  their  skill.  Charkh  is  a lusty  movement  ending  with 
the  pigeon  throwing  itself  over  in  a full  circle.  If  this  circular  turn  be  not 
completely  earned  out,  the  movement  is  called  katif  (shoulder),  and  is  held 
in  no  esteem.  Bazi  is  the  same  as  mu'aUaq  zadan  (lying  on  the  back 
with  the  feet  upwards,  and  quickly  turning  round,  in  Hind.  Kola). 
Some  thought  that  the  two  wings  ( hatif)  meet,  which  appears  to  the 
observer  as  if  it  were  a mid  alia  q ; but  His  Majesty  had  one  wing  of  a 
pigeon  blackened,  when  the  erroneousness  of  that  opinion  became  evident. 
Some  pigeons  get  confused  during  the  bazi  and  charkh , and  come  stupified 
to  the  ground.  This  is  called  yululah , and  is  disliked.  Sometimes  pigeons 
hurt  themselves  and  fall  down ; but  often  they  get  all  right  again  when 
they  come  near  the  ground;  and  taking  courage  and  collecting  their  strength, 
they  fly  up  again.  A pigeon  of  the  klnxcah  pigeon  cots  will  perform  fifteen 
charkh s and  seventy  bazis,  a feat  which  will  certainly  astonish  the  spectators. 
In  former  times,  they  let  eleven  or  twenty- one  pigeons  fly  at  a time ; but 
now-a-days  they  let  off  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  one.  From  the 
attention  which  His  Majesty  has  bestowed  upon  pigeons,  they  are  now  so 
carefidly  trained  as  to  be  let  fly  at  night,  even  to  great  heights. 

At  the  time  of  departure  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp,  the  pigeons 
will  follow,  the  cots  being  carried  by  bearers  ( kuhar ).  Sometimes  they  will 
alight  and  take  rest  for  a while,  and  then  rise  again. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  count  the  pigeons  at  Court ; but  there  are  more 
than  twenty  thousand.  Five  hundred  of  them  are  khdqah.  They  have  a 
great  reputation,  and  remarkable  stories  are  told  of  their  skill. 

Pigeon  trainers  of  former  times,  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  a 
pigeon,  used  to  twist  the  foot,  or  looked  to  the  slit  of  the  eyes,  or  the  openings 
on  the  top  of  the  bill ; but  they  failed  to  discover  more  signs  of  the  value  of 
a breed.  His  Majesty  has  discovered  many  more  ; and  fixing  the  value  of  a 
pigeon,  in  former  times  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  has  now  become  very 
easy.  First.  His  Majesty  subdivided  the  three  signs  of  former  trainers  as 
follows  : the  two  eyes,  and  their  upper  and  lower  signs ; the  eight  claws ; 
the  two  sides  of  the  beak,  above  and  below.  The  mutual  comparison  of 
these  signs  has  led  to  many  additional  means  of  fixing  the  value  of  a pigeon. 
Secondly.  His  Majesty  looks  to  the  variety  and  the  colour  of  the  annular 
protuberances  on  the  feet  of  pigeons.  A book  has  been  made,  in  which 
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the  systematic  order  of  these  signs  has  been  laid  down.  According  to  them, 
His  Majesty  distinguishes  ten  classes,  for  each  of  which. separate  aviaries 
have  been  constructed.  The  price  of  pigeons  in  the  first  house  has  not 
been  limited.  Many  a poor  man  anxious  to  make  his  way,  has  found  in 
the  training  of  superior  pigeons  a means  of  getting  rich.  A pair  of  second 
class  pigeons  has  a value  of  3 R. ; third  class,  2 h R . ; fourth  class,  2 R . ; 
fifth  class,  1£  R. ; sixth  class,  1 R. ; seventh  class,  % R . ; eighth  class,  i R . ; 
ninth  and  tenth  classes,  f R. 

When  inspections  are  held,  the  stock  of  Mohanah  first  pass  in  review ; 
then  the  young  ones  of  Ashki.  Though  the  latter  belong  to  the  former, 
they  are  now  separately  counted.  Then  come  the  four  zirihi  pigeons ; they 
are  the  stock  of  a pigeon  which  belonged  to  Hfiji  ’All,  of  Samarqand,  which 
coupled  with  an  7 TJdi  hen,  of  which  I do  not  know  the  owner ; their  stock 
has  become  famous.  The  precedence  of  all  other  pigeons  is  determined  by 
their  age  or  the  time  they  were  bought. 

The  Colours  of  Khagah  Pigeons. 

Magasi  (fly-bitten) ; zirihi  (steelblue) ; amiri  (?) ; zamiri  (a  colour 
between  zirihi  and  amiri  ; His  Majesty  invented  this  name) ; chini  (porce- 
lain blue) ; nafli  (grey  like  naphta ) ; shafaqi  (violet) ; 7udi  (aloewood  coloured); 
surmai  (dark  grey , like  powder  of  antimony) ; kishmishi  (dark  brown,  like 
currants) ; halwdi  (light-brown  like  Halwd  sweetmeat) ; gandali  (light-brown, 
like  sandelwood) ; jigari  (brown)  ; nabdti  (greyish  white) ; dug  hi  (bluish- 
white,  like  sour  milk) ; toushki  (of  the  same  colour  as  the  gum  called  wushk ;) 
jilani  (childnt  ?) ; kurai  (brown,  like  a new  earthen  pot  ? );  niliifari  (bluish- 
white)  ; azraq  (a  colour  between  yellow  and  brown ; His  Majesty  applies 
this  name  in  this  sense) ; atashi  (black  brown) ; shaftdlu  (peach  coloured) ; 
gul  i gaz  coloured  (?) ; yellow  ; kdghizi  (yellowish,  like  native  paper) ; zdgh 
(grey  like  a crow) ; agri  (a  colour  between  white  and  brown) ; muharraqi  (a 
dirty  black) ; khizri  (a  colour  between  greenish  and  7udi) ; abi  (water 
coloured) ; surmag  (a  name  invented  by  His  Majesty  to  express  a colour 
between  surmai  and  magasi). 

Pigeons  of  these  colours  have  often  different  names,  as  gulsar  (whose 
head  resembles  a flower) ; dumghdzah  (stumptail)  ; yakrang  (of  one  colour)  ; 
hdqumsafid  (white  throat) ; parsafid  (white  wing) ; kallah  (big  head) ; 
ghtzghazh  (wild  chick)  ; mdgh  (name  of  an  aquatic  bird) ; babari  (?) ; dlpar 
(red  wing  ?) ; kaltah  par  (short  wing) ; mdhdum  (moontail) ; fauqddr  (ring- 
bearer)  ; marwdridsar  (pearl  head) ; mash7alahdum  (torchtail) ; &c. 

Some  trainers  of  the  present  age  gave  pigeons  such  names  as  indicate 
their  colours.  His  Majesty  rather  calls  them  according  to  their  qualities,  as 
buqhur  (?),  qarapilk  (with  black  eyelids)  ; abgdri  ; palangnigdri  ; rekhtah  pilk. 
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There  are  also  many  pigeons  which  do  not  perform  charkhs  and  bazit, 
hut  arc  distinguished  by  their  colours,  or  by  peculiar  tricks.  Thus  the 
Kolcah  pigeon,  the  voice  of  which  sounds  like  the  call  to  prayer.  2.  The 
Baghah , which  utters  a peculiar  voice  in  the  morning,  to  wake  up  people. 
3.  The  Luqqan , which  struts  about  proudly,  wagging  its  head,  neck,  and 
tail.  4.  The  Lotan.  They  turn  it  about,  and  let  it  off  on  the  ground,  when 
it  will  go  through  all  the  motions  which  a half  killed  fowl  goes  through. 
Some  pigeons  will  do  so  when  the  keeper  strikes  his  hand  against  the 
ground,  and  others  will  shew  the  same  restlessness,  when  on  leaving  the 
cage  their  beak  is  made  to  touch  the  ground.  5.  The  K'herni . The  cock 
shows  a remarkable  attachment  to  the  hen.  Though  he  fly  up  so  high  as 
to  be  no  longer  visible,  if  the  hen  be  exposod  in  a cage,  he  will  get  restless 
and  drop  himself  instantly  down  to  join  her.  This  is  very  remarkable.  Some 
of  them  come  down  with  both  wings  spread,  others  close  one  ; some  close 
both  ; or  they  change  alternately  the  wing  which  they  close  in  flying. 
6.  The  Ilafh  pigeon  is  chiefly  used  for  carrying  letters,  though  any  other 
kind  may  bo  trained  to  bring  letters  even  from  great  distances.  7.  The 
Ni*h aic ciri  pigeon  will  fly  up,  and  follow  its  cage  to  whatever  place  it  be 
taken.  It  will  fly  out  of  sight,  and  stay  away  for  a day  or  two,  when  it 
comes  down,  and  remains  in  its  cage.  8.  The  Parpa  (having  feet  covered 
with  feathers)  will  inhale  air  (?)  and  act  as  if  it  sighed. 

Some  pigeons  are  merely  kept  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  the 
colours  of  which  receive  peculiar  names.  Thus  some  are  called  third si, 
shustan , kdshdni,  jog  i yah,  rezahdahan , mag  a si,  and  qumri.  Wild  pigeons  are 
called  go/ah.  If  some  of  them  are  caught,  they  will  bo  joined  by  a thousand 
others  ; they  soon  get  domesticated.  They  return  daily  to  the  fields,  and  get 
on  their  return  salt  water  to  drink.  This  makes  them  vomit  the  grain  which 
they  had  eaten  on  the  fields.  Tho  grain  is  collected  and  given  as  food  to 
other  pigeons. 

People  say  that  pigeons  will  but  rarely  live  above  thirty  years. 

Four  sers  of  grain  will  be  sufficient  for  one  hundred  of  such  pigeons  as 
are  made  to  fly  ; but  for  other  pigeons,  five  sers  are  required  ; or  seven  and  a 
half,  if  they  pair.  But  flying  pigeons  get  millet,  not  mixed  with  other 
grain  ; the  others  get  a mixture  of  the  seven  kinds  of  grain,  m.,  rice,  dal  i 
nukhiid  (gram),  mung  dal,  millet,  karar,  lahdarah,  jnwdr,  {vide  p.  63).  Though 
most  servants  of  Ilis  Majesty  keep  pigeons  and  shew  much  skill  in  training 
them,  there  are  a few  that  have  risen  to  eminence,  as  Qul  ’Ali  of  Bukhari, 
Masti  of  Samarqand,  Mullazidah,  Pur  i Mulla  Ahmad  Chand,  Muqbil 
Khan  Chelah,  Khwajah  (JJandal  Clielah,  Miimfn  of  Harit,  ’Abdullajif  of 
Bukhara,  Haji  Qasiru  of  Balkli,  Habib  of  Shahrsabz,  Sikandar  Chelah, 
M&ltu,  Maqqiid  of  Samarqand,  Khwajah  P’hul,  Chelah  Hiranand. 
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The  servants  attached  to  the  pigeon  houses  draw  their  pay  on  the  list 
of  the  army.  The  pay  of  a foot  soldier  varies  from  2 R.  to  48  R.  per 
mensem. 

The  game  of  Chaupar. 

From  times  of  old,  the  people  of  Hindustan  have  been  fond  of  this  game. 
It  is  played  with  sixteen  pieces  of  the  same  shape  ; but  every  four  of  them 
must  have  the  same  colour.  The  pieces  all  move  in  the  same  direction. 
The  players  use  three  dice.  Four  of  the  six  sides  of  each  dice  are  greater 
than  the  remaining  two,  the  four  long  sides  being  marked  with  one,  two, 
five,  and  six  dots  respectively.  The  players  draw  two  sets  of  two  parallel 
lines,  of  which  one  set  bisects  the  other  at  right  angles.  These  parallel  lines 
are  of  equal  length.  The  small  square  which  is  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  two  sets  in  the  centre  of  the  figure  is  left  as  it  is ; but  the  four 
rectangles  adjoining  the  sides  of  the  square  are  each  divided  into  twenty- four 
equal  spaces  in  three  rows,  each  of  eight  equal  spaces,  as  shewn  in  figure 
(XV II).  The  game  is  generally  played  by  four  players,  of  whom  two  play 
against  the  other  two.  Each  player  has  four  pieces,  of  which  he  puts  two 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  spaces  of  the  middle  row  of  the  parallellogram 
before  him,  and  the  other  two  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  spaces  of  the  right 
row.  The  left  row  remains  empty.  Each  player  moves  his  pieces,  accord- 
ing to  his  throw,  in  the  outer  row,  always  keeping  to  the  right,  till  he 
arrives  at  the  outer  left  row  of  the  parallelogram  from  which  he  started ; 
and  from  there  he  moves  to  the  middle  row.  When  arrived  at  the  latter 
place,  he  is  pukhtah  (ripe),  and  from  here,  he  must  throw  for  each  of  his 
pieces  the  exact  number  which  will  carry  them  to  the  empty  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  figure.  He  is  now  rasidah , or  arrived. 

When  a player  is  pukhtah  or  rasidah,  he  may  commence  to  play  from 
the  beginning,  which  leads  to  amusing  combinations.  As  long  as  a player 
keeps  two  of  his  pieces  together,  the  adversary  cannot  throw  them  out. 
If  a player  throws  a double  six,  he  can  move  two  pieces  over  twelve  spaces, 
provided  the  two  pieces  stand  together  on  one  field ; but  he  is  allowed  to 
move  them  only  six  fields  onwards,  should  he  prefer  doing  so.  A similar 
rule  holds  for  double  fives,  &c.  A throw  consisting  of  a six,  a five,  and 
a one,  is  called  khdm  (raw) ; and  in  this  case,  two  pieces,  provided  they  are 
together  on  the  same  field,  may  each  be  moved  six  fields  forwards,  and 
every  single  piece  twelve  fields.  If  a player  throws  three  sixes,  and  three 
of  his  four  pieces  happen  to  stand  on  one  field,  he  may  move  each  of  them 
over  twelve  fields.  A similar  rule  holds,  if  a player  throw  three  twos,  or 
three  ones.  There  are  many  other  rules  for  particular  cases.  If  a player 
has  brought  his  four  pieces  into  the  central  square,  he  throws,  when  his 
turn  comes,  for  his  companion,  to  get  him  out  too.  Formerly  the  custom 
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was  that  when  a piece  had  come  to  the  last  row,  and.  . . . His  Majesty 
thinks  it  proper  to  do  so  from  the  very  eighth  field.  If  the  throws  of  two 
players  are  the  same  as  the  throw  of  the  preceding  players,  His  Majesty 
counts  them  us  ydim,  or  standing.  Formerly  ho  did  not  allow  such  equal 
throws.  If  the  four  pieces  of  an  opponent  are  pukhtah , and  he  yet  lose  his 
bet,  the  other  players  are  entitled  to  double  the  amount  of  the  bet.  Should 
any  of  the  players  leave  the  game  for  some  reason,  he  may  appoint  any- 
one to  play  for  him ; but  he  will  have  to  be  responsible  for  the  betting  of 
his  substitute.  Of  all  winnings,  the  substitute  is  entitled  to  two  percent; 
if  a player  loses  a bet,  his  substitute  has  to  pay  one  per  cent.  If  a player 
drops  one  of  his  pieces,  or  any  of  the  players  be  late  or  inattentive,  he  is 
fined  one  rupee.  But  a fine  of  a muhur  is  exacted  if  any  one  prompts  the 
other,  or  moves  his  pieces  over  too  many  fields,  or  tries  to  get  two  throws. 

Formerly  many  grandees  took  part  in  this  game  ; there  were  often  as 
many  as  two  hundred  players,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  home  before  he 
had  finished  sixteen  games,  which  in  some  cases  lasted  three  months.  If  any 
of  them  lost  his  patience  and  got  restless,  he  had  to  drink  a cup  of  wine. 

Superficially  considered,  till  this  is  mere  play  ; but  His  Majesty  has 
higher  aims  : he  weighs  the  talents  of  a man,  and  teaches  kindness. 

The  game  of  Chandal  Mandal. 

This  game  was  invented  by  His  Majesty.  The  figure,  or  board,  which 
is  required,  consists  of  sixteen  parallelograms,  arranged  in  a circular  form 
round  a centre.  Each  parallelogram  is  divided  into  twenty-four  fields, 
every  eight  of  which  form  a row  ; vide  Figure  XVIII.  The  number  of  pieces 
is  sixty-four,  and  four  dice  are  used,  of  which  tho  four  longer  sides  are 
marked  with  one,  two,  ten,  and  twelve  points  respectively.  The  number 
of  players  is  sixteen.  Each  gets  fourpieces,  which  are  placed  in  the  middle. 
As  in  Chaupar , the  pieces  are  moved  to  the  right,  and  pass  through  the  whole 
circle.  The  player  who  is  out  first,  is  entitled  to  receive  the  stipulated 
amount  from  the  other  fifteen  players  ; the  second  that  is  out,  from  fourteen 
players,  and  so  on.  The  first  player,  therefore,  wins  most,  and  the  last  loses 
most;  the  other  players  both  lose  and  win.  His  Majesty  plays  this  game 
in  several  ways ; one  way  in  which  the  pieces  are  moved  as  if  the  fields 
were  squares  of  a chess  board,  is  very  often  played.  I shall  give  a few 
particulars  and  directions  how  to  play  the  different  kinds  of  this  game. 

First  kind,  no  piece  can  throw  out  another  piece,  but  moves  on  by  itself. 
Second  way,  single  pieces  may  be  thrown  out.  Each  player  whose  piece  has 


1 The  MSS.  have  oz  khdnuh  i hashtum 
pay  an  a ha  wad,  hangdm  i khdni  shudan 


dmddah  gardad,  which  words  are  not 
clear  to  me. 
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thus  been  thrown  out,  commences  again  from  his  starting  point.  Third 
Way,  at  each  throw  two  pieces  are  moved  at  a time,  either  with  or  without 
the  permission  of  throwing  out  pieces.  Fourth  way,  the  preceding  rule  is 
applied  to  three  or  four  pieces  at  a time.  Fifth  way,  the  dice  are  thrown 
four  times,  and  four  pieces  are  moved  at  each  throw.  These  different  ways 
may,  moreover,  be  varied  by  some  players  playing  to  the  right,  others  to 
the  left,  or  all  in  the  same  direction.  Sixth  way,  a player  is  out  when  he 
comes  to  the  place  from  which  the  player  opposite  to  him  commenced  to 
play,  moving  from  the  middle  row  of  his  opponent  into  the  empty  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  board.  Or  the  game  ends  when  each  player  arrives  at  the 
place  from  which  his  left  hand  neighbour  commenced  to  play.  Seventh 
way,  each  player  puts  his  pieces  before  himself,  and  has  three  throws.  At 
the  first  throw,  he  moves  trvfo  of  his  pieces ; at  the  second,  one  of  his  own 
pieces  and  one  belonging  to  his  right  hand  neighbour  ; at  the  third  throw, 
he  moves  any  piece  of  his  own,  and  allows  his  left  hand  neighbour  to  move 
one  of  his  pieces.  In  this  way  of  playing,  no  player  throws  out  the  pieces 
of  his  neighbours  ; and  when  the  game  is  in  full  swing,  he  allows  each  piece 
which  happens  to  come  into  the  row  in  which  he  is,  to  move  according  to  his 
own  throw,  as  a sort  of  compliment  to  a guest.  Eighth  way,  two  pieces  when 
together  may  throw  out  another  set  of  two  pieces ; but  single  pieces  do  not 
throw  out  each  other.  Ninth  way,  four  pieces  together  may  throw  out  three 
together;  three  together,  sets  of  two ; and  two  together,  single  ones ; but  single 
pieces  do  not  throw  out  each  other.  Tenth  way,  each  player  moves  his  pieces 
according  to  the  number  of  points  which  he  throws  ; but  at  the  same  time, 
the  player  who  sits  opposite  to  him  moves  his  pieces  according  to  the 
Bomber  of  points  on  the  reverse  sides  of  the  dice,  whilst  the  two  players  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  player  who  threw  the  dice,  move  their  pieces 
according  to  the  number  of  points  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  dice. 
Eleventh  way,  the  players  use  five  dice  and  four  pieces.  Each  player,  in  his 
turn,  throws  the  five  dice,  and  moves  his  pieces  according  to  the  sum  of  the 
two  highest  points  of  his  throw.  The  next  highest  point  is  taken  by  his 
fu-d-vuy  and  the  two  lowest  points  by  his  right  and  left  hand  neighbours. 
Twelfth  way,  the  players  have  each  five  dice  and  five  pieces.  At  every 
throw,  he  gives  the  points  of  one  die  to  his  right  hand  neighbour,  and  uses 
the  others  for  himself.  Sometimes  the  thrower  mentions  beforehand  the 
aames  of  four  players  to  whom  he  wishes  to  give  the  points  of  four  dice,  he 
himself  taking  the  points  of  the  fifth  die.  And  when  a player  requires  only 
a few  points,  to  get  pukhtahf  he  must  give  the  remaining  points  to  those 
near  whom  the  dice  fall. 

The  game  may  also  be  played  by  fifteen  or  less  players,  the  figure 
being  lessened  accordingly.  So  also  may  the  number  of  the  dice  be  increased 
or  decreased. 
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Car  da. 

This  is  a well  known  game.  His  Majesty  has  made  some  alterations  in 
the  cards.  Ancient  sages  took  the  number  twelve  as  the  basis,  and  made  the 
suit  to  consist  of  twelve  cards ; but  they  forgot  that  the  twelve  kings  should 
be  of  twelve  different  kinds.  His  Majesty  plays  with  the  following  suits  of 
cards.  1st,  Ashtaapati , the  lord  of  horses.  The  highest  card  represents  a 
king  on  horseback,  resembling  the  king  of  Dihli,  with  the  umbrella  (chair),  the 
standard  (Warn),  and  other  imperial  ensigns.  The  second  highest  card  of  the 
same  suit  represents  a vazir  on  horseback ; and  after  this  card  come  ten 
others  of  the  same  suit  with  pictures  of  horses,  from  one  to  ten.  2nd,  Gajpati , 
the  king  whose  power  lies  in  the  number  of  his  elephants,  as  the  ruler  of 
Ofisah.  The  other  eleven  cards  represent,  as  before,  the  vazir,  and  elephants 
from  ten  to  one.  3 rd,  Narpati , a king  whose  power  lies  in  his  infantry,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  rulers  of  Bijdpdr.  The  card  represents  a king  sitting  on 
his  throne  in  imperial  splendour ; the  vazir  sits  on  a foot  stool  ( gandali ), 
and  the  ten  cards  completing  this  suit  have  foot  soldiers,  from  one  to  ten. 
4th , Gadhpati.  The  card  shews  a man  sitting  on  a throne  over  a fort ; the 
vazir  sits  on  a gandali  over  a fort ; and  the  remaining  ten  cards  have  forts 
from  one  to  ten,  as  before.  5th,  Dhanpati , the  lord  of  treasures.  The  first  card 
of  this  suit  shews  a man,  sitting  on  a throne,  and  gold  and  silver  heaps ; the 
vazir  sits  upon  a gandali , as  if  he  took  account  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
remaining  cards  shew  jars  full  of  gold  and  silver,  from  one  to  ten.  6th,  Dalpati, 
the  hero  of  battle.  The  first  card  of  this  suit  shews  a king  in  armour,  sitting 
on  his  throne  and  surrounded  by  warriors  in  coats  of  mail.  The  vazir  sits  on 
a gandali , and  wears  a jaibah  (breast  armour) ; the  ten  other  cards  shew 
individuals  clad  in  armour.  7th,  Nawdpati,  the  lord  of  the  fleet.  The 
card  shews  a man  sitting  on  a throne  in  a ship ; the  vazir  sits,  as  usual, 
on  a gandali , and  the  other  ten  cards  have  boats  from  one  to  ten.  Sth,  Tipati, 
a queen  sitting  on  the  throne,  surrounded  by  her  maids.  The  second  card 
shews  a woman  as  vazir  on  a gandali , and  the  other  ten  cards  have  pictures  of 
women,  from  one  to  ten.  9 th,  Surapati,  the  king  of  the  divinities  (< deotah ),  also 
called  Indar,  on  a throne.  The  vazir  sits  on  a gandali,  and  the  ten  other 
cards  have  pictures  of  divinities  from  one  to  ten.  10 th,  Asrpati,  the  lord 
of  genii  (deo).  The  card  represents  Sulaim&n,  son  of  D£ud,  on  the  throne. 
The  vazir  sits  on  a gandali , and  the  other  ten  cards  have  genii.  11  th,  Banpati , 
the  king  of  wild  beasts.  The  card  represents  a tiger  ( sher ) with  some 
other  animals.  The  vazir  is  drawn  in  the  shape  of  a leopard  ( palang ) and 
the  other  ten  cards  are  pictures  of  wild  beasts,  as  usual  from  one  to  ten. 
12 th,  Ahipati,  the  king  of  snakes.  The  first  card  shews  a serpent  mounted 
on  a dragon,  whilst  the  vazfr  is  a serpent  riding  on  another  serpent  of  the 
same  kind.  The  remaining  ten  cards  shew  serpents,  from  one  to  ten. 
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The  first  six  of  these  twelve  suits  are  called  bishbar  (powerful^),  and  the 
six  last,  kambar  (weak). 

His  Majesty  has  also  made  some  suitable  alterations  in  the  cards. 
Thus  the  Dhanpati , or  lord  of  treasures,  is  represented  as  a man  distributing 
money.  The  vazir  sits  on  a qandali,  and  inspects  the  Treasury ; but  the 
ten  other  cards  of  this  suit  are  representations  of  the  ten  classes  of  work- 
men employed  in  the  Treasury,  viz.,  the  jeweller,  the  melter,  the  piece-cutter 
(mufallassdz),  the  weighman,  the  coiner,  the  muhur  counter,  the  bitikchi 
(writer)  of  dhan  pieces  (vide  p.  30,  No.  17),  the  bitikchi  of  man  pieces  ( vide 
p.  30,  No.  20),  the  dealer,  the  qurggar  ( vide  p.  23,  No.  15).  His  Majesty 
had  also  the  king  of  assignments  painted  on  the  cards,  who  inspects  farmans, 
grants,  and  the  leaves  of  the  daftar  (vide  p.  260) ; the  vazir  sits  on  a 
qandalt  with  the  daftar  before  him ; the  other  cards  show  officers  employed 
in  the  Financial  Department,  as  the  paper  maker,  the  misfar  maker  (vide 
p.  52,  Note  5),  the  clerk  who  makes  the  entries  in  the  Daftar,  the  illuminator 
(i muqawwir ),  the  naqqdsh  (who  ornaments  the  pages),  the  jadwalkash  (who 
draws  blue  and  gold  lines  on  the  pages),  the  farman  writer,  the  mujallid 
(bookbinder),  the  rangrez1  (who  stains  the  paper  with  different  colours). 
The  Padishah  i qimdsh  also,  or  king  of  manufactures,  is  painted  in  great  state, 
looking  at  different  things,  as  Thibetan  yaks,  silk,  silken  stuffs.  The  vazir 
sits  near  him  on  a qandati , enquiring  into  former  proceedings.  The  other 
ten  cards  represent  beasts  of  burden.  Again,  the  Padishah  i Chang , or 
lord  of  the  lyre,  is  painted  sitting  on  a throne,  and  listening  to  music ; 
the  vazir  sits  before  him,  enquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
performers,  of  whom  pictures  axe  given  on  the  remaining  cards.  Next, 
the  Padishah  i zar  i safid , or  king  of  silver,  who  is  painted  distributing 
rupees  and  other  silver  coins ; the  vazir  sits  on  a qandali , and  makes 
enquiries  regarding  donations.  On  the  other  cards,  the  workmen  of  the 
silver  mint  are  depicted,  as  before  those  of  the  gold  mint.  Then  comes  the 
Padishah  i shamsher , or  king  of  the  sword,  who  is  painted  trying  the  steel 
of  a sword.  The  vazir  sits  upon  a gandalt,  and  inspects  the  arsenal ; the 
other  cards  contain  pictures  of  armourers,  polishers,  &c.  After  him  comes 
the  Padishah  i Taj?  or  king  of  the  diadem.  He  confers  royal  insignia,  and 
the  qandali  upon  which  the  vazir  sits,  is  the  last  of  the  insignia.  The  ten 
other  cards  contain  pictures  of  workmen,  as  tailors,  quilters,  &c.  Lastly, 
the  Pddishdh  i Ghuldmdn , or  king  of  the  slaves,  sits  on  an  elephant,  and 
the  vazir  on  a cart.  The  other  cards  are  representations  of  servants,  some 


1 This  is  the  Hindustani  corruption  of 
the  Persian  rangraz. 

* Tdj  is  often  translated  by  a crown  ; 
but  tdj  is  a cap  worn  by  oriental  kings 


instead  of  the  crown  of  occidental  kings. 
Hence  the  word  diadem  does  not  express 
the  meaning  of  tdj  either. 
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of  whom  sit,  some  lie  on  the  ground  in  worship,  some  are  drunk,  others 
sober,  &c. 

Besides  these  ordinary  games  of  cards,  His  Majesty  also  plays  chess, 
four-handed  and  two-handed.  His  chief  object  is  to  test  the  value  of  men, 
and  to  establish  harmony  and  good  fellow-feeling  at  Court. 


AfN  30. 

THE  GRANDEES  OF  THE  EMPIRE.1 

At  first  I intended,  in  speaking  of  the  Grandees  of  the  Court,  to  record 
the  deeds  which  raised  them  to  their  exalted  positions,  to  describe  their  quali- 
ties, and  to  say  something  of  their  experience.  But  I am  unwilling  to  bestow 
mere  praise  ; in  fact,  it  does  not  become  the  encomiast  of  His  Majesty  to 
praise  others,  and  I should  act  against  my  sense  of  truthfulness,  were  I 
but  to  mention  that  which  is  praiseworthy,  and  to  pass  in  silence  over  that 
which  cannot  be  approved  of.  I shall  therefore  merely  record,  in  form  of  a 
table,  their  names  and  the  titles  which  have  been  conferred  upon  them. 

I.  Commander s of  Ten  Thousand . 

1.  Shah'za'dah  Sulta'n  Sali'm,  eldest  son  of  His  Majesty. 


II.  Commanders  of  Eight  Thousand. 

2.  Sha'hz'adah  Sulta'n  Mura'd,  second  son  of  His  Majesty. 

III.  Commanders  of  Seven  Thousand. 

8.  Sha'hza'dah  Sulta'n  Da'nyal,  third  son  of  His  Majesty. 

Akbar  had  five  sons — 

2 Husain  } ^ns»  bom  ^ 972.  They  only  lived  one  month. 

3.  Sultan  Salim  [Jahangir], 

4.  Sult&n  Murad. 

6.  Sultan  D&nyal. 

Of  daughters,  I find  three  mentioned — (a.)  Sh&hzadah  Khanum,  born  three 
months  after  Salim,  in  977.  (6.)  Shukrunnis4  Begum,  who  in  1001  was  married  to 


1 From  the  fact  that  Abulfazl  mentions 
in  his  list  of  Grandees  Prince  Khusran, 
(vide  No.  4)  who  was  born  in  995,  but 
not  Prince  Parwiz,  who  was  born  in  997, 
we  might  conclude  that  the  table  was  com- 
piled prior  to  997.  But  from  my  note  to 
p.  246,  it  would  appear  that  the  beginning 
of  the  list  refers  to  a time  prior  to  993, 
and  Abulfazl  may  have  afterward  added 
Khusrau’s  name,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  say  why  he  did  not  add  the  names  of 
Parwiz  and  Shahjahsn,  both  of  whom 
were  born  before  the  Ain  was  completed. 

Again,  Mirza  Shahrukh  (No.  7)  and 
Mirza  Muzaffar  Husain  (No.  8)  are  men- 
tioned as  a Commanders  of  Five  Thousand, 
though  they  were  appointed  in  1001  and 


1003  respectively,  i.  e.,  a short  time 
before  the  Ain  was  completed. 

The  biographical  notices  which  I have 
given  after  the  names  of  the  more  illus- 
trious grandees  are  chiefly  taken  from  a 
MS.  copy  of  the  Madsir  ul  Umard  (No.  77 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  As.  Soc.  Bengal),  the 
Tuzuk  i Jahdngiri,  the  Tabaqat  i Akbari , 
JBaddoni , and  the  Akbamdmah.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  student  of  Indian 
History,  I have  added  a genealogical 
table  of  the  House  of  Timur,  and  would 
refer  the  reader  to  a more  detailed  article 
on  the  Chronology  of  Timur  and  his  De- 
scendants, published  by  me  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
for  August,  1869. 
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Mirza  Shahrukh  (No.  7,  below,  p.  312) ; and  (c.)  Aram  Bdnu  Begnm ; both  bom  after 
Saltan  D&ny&l.  Regarding  the  death  of  the  last  Begnm,  vide  Tuzuk,  p.  386. 

Of  Akbar’s  wives  the  following  are  mentioned  : — 1.  Sultan  Raqiyah  Begnm 
(t  daughter  of  Mirzd  Hindal),  who  died  84  years  old,  7th  Jumada  I,  1035,  (Tuzuk, 
p.  401).  She  was  Akbar’s  first  wife  (zan  i kaldri),  but  had  no  child  by  him.  She  tended 
Shahjahan.  Nur  Jahan  (Jah&ngir’s  wife)  also  stayed  with  her  after  the  murder  of 
Sher  Afkan.  2.  Sultan  Salim  ah  Begum.  She  was  a daughter  of  Gulrukh  (?)  Begum1 * 
(a  daughter  of  Babar)  and  Mirzd  Nuruddin  Muhammad.  Huraayun  had  destined 
her  for  Bairam  Khan,  who  married  her  in  the  beginning  of  Akbar’s  reign.  After  the 
death  of  Bairam,  Akbar,  in  968,  married  her.  She  died  10th  Zi  Qa’dah,  1021.  As  a 
poetess,  she  is  known  under  the  name  Makhfi  (concealed),  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Zebunnisd3  (a  daughter  of  Aurangzeb’s),  who  has  the  same  poetical  name.  3.  The 
daughter  of  Rdjah  Bihari  Mai  and  sister  of  Rajah  Bhagawan  Das.  Akbar  married  her 
in  968,  at  Sanbbar.  4.  The  beautiful  wife  of  ’Abdulwasi’,  married  in  970,  (vide  Bad. 
II,  61).  5.  Jodh  Bdi,  or  Princess  of  Jodhpur,  the  mother  of  Jahangir.  Her 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Muhammadan  historian.  As  Akbar’s  mother  had  the 
title  of  Maryam  Makdni , so  was  Jodh  Bai  called  Maryam  uzzamani.  She  died  in 
the  month  of  R^jab  1032,  A.  H.  (Tuzuk,  p.  361).  The  Tuzuk  expresses  a hope  ‘ that 
God  will  receive  her  in  His  mercy  ; for  Jahangir’s  mother,  though  a Hindu,  could  not 
well 1 be  sent  to  hell.’  6.  Bib i Daulat  Shad,  mother  of  (b.)  and  (e.) ; vide  Tuzuk,  p.  16. 
7.  A daughter  of  ’Abdullah  Khan  Mughul  (964).  8.  A daughter  of  Miran  Mu- 
bank  Shah  of  Khandes  ; vide  p.  13,  note. 

Sultan  Salim.  Title  as  Emperor,  Jahangir.  Title  after  death,  Jannatmakdni. 
Bom  at  Fathpur  Sikpi,  on  Wednesday,  17th  Rabi’  I,  977,  or  18th  Shahriwar  of  the 
14th  year  of  Akbar’s  Era.  He  was  called  Salim,  because  he  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
Shaikh  Salim  i Chishti.  Akbar  used  to  call  him  Shaikhu  Bdbd  (vide  Tuzuk,  p.  1).  For 
his  wives  and  children,  vide  below,  No.  4.  Jahdngirdied  on  the  28th  £)afar  1037  (28th 
October,  1627)  near  Rajor  on  the  Kashmir  frontier.  Vide  my  article  on  Jah&ngir  in  the 
Calcutta  Review  for  October,  1869. 

8ultan  Murad,  Akbar’s  fourth  son,  was  bom  on  Thursday,  3rd  Muharram,  978, 
and  died  of  delirium  tremens  in  1006,  at  Jalnapur  in  Barar  (Tuzuk,  p.  15  ; Akbar- 
namah  II,  p.  443  ; Khafi  Khan,  p.  212).  He  was  nicknamed  Pahdri  (Bad.  II,  378). 
He  was  sabzrang  (of  a livid  complexion),  thin,  and  tall  (Tuzuk).  A daughter  of  his 
was  married  to  Prince  Parwiz,  Jahangir’s  son  (Tuzuk),  p.  38.) 

Sultdn  Danydl  was  bora  at  Ajmir,  on  the  10th  Jumada  I.,  979,  and  died  of  delirium 
tremens,  A.  H.  1013.  Kh&fi  Khan,  I.  p.  232,  says,  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Akbar 
in  the  beginning  of  1014.  He  was  called  Danyal  in  remembrance  of  Shaikh  Ddny&l,  a 
follower  of  Mu’in  i Chishti,  to  whose  tomb  at  Ajmir  Akbar,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  often  made  pilgrimages.  Danyal  married,  in  the  beginning  of  1002,  the 
daughter  of  Qnlij  Khan  (No.  42),  and  towards  the  end  of  1006,  Janan  Begum,  a 
daughter  of  Mirza  ’Abdurrahim  Khan  Khdnan  (Khafi  Khdn,  p.  213),  and  was 
betrothed  to  a daughter  of  Ibrdhim  ’Adilshah  of  Bijapur ; but  he  died  before  the 


1 Regarding  her,  vide  Journal,  A.  S. 

of  Bengal  for  1869,  p.  136,  note. 

* Her  charming  Diwan  was  litho- 


graphed at  Lucknow,  A.  H.  1284.  She 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Aurangzeb 
and  was  bom  in  1048,  A.  H. 
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marriage  was  consummated.  He  had  three  sons  : — 1.  Tahmuras,  who  was  married  to 
Sultan  Bahar  Begum,  a daughter  of  Jahangir.  2.  Bayasanghar  (jii— jb).  3. 
Hoshang,  who  was  married  to  Hoshmand  Banu  Begum,  a daughter  of  Khusrau. 
Besides,  he  had  four  daughters  whose  names  are  not  mentioned.  One  of  them, 
Bulaqi  Begum,  was  married  to  Mirza  Wall  ( Tuz.,  p.  272).  Tahmuras  and  Hoshang 
were  killed  by  A<jaf  Khan  alter  the  death  of  Jahangir  (vide  Proceedings,  As. 
Society  of  Bengal,  for  August  18(59).  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  regarding  the  fate 
of  Bayasanghar.  Vide  Calcutta  Review  for  October,  1869. 

Dany al  is  represented  as  well  built,  good  looking,  fond  of  horses  and  elephants, 
and  clever  in  composing  Hindustani  poems. 

IV.  Commanders  of  Five  Thousand. 

4.  Suit  a' n Khusrau  ? eldest  son  of  Prince  Salim  [Jah&ngir]. 

Jahangirs  wives  (Tuzuk,  p.  84,  and  Preface,  p.  6).  A daughter  of  Rajah  Bhagawan 
Das,  married  in  993,  gave  birth,  in  994,  to  Sultanunnisa  Begum  [J Khafi  Khan, 
Sultan  Begum],  and  in  995  to  Prince  Khusrau.  She  poisoned  herself  with  opium  in 
a lit  of  madness  apparently  brought  on  by  the  behaviour  of  Khusrau  and  her  younger 
brother  Madhii  Singh,  in  1011  (Khafi  Khan,  p.  227).  2.  A daughter  of  Rai  Rai 
Singh,  son  of  Rai  Kalyan  Mai  of  Bikanir,  married  19th  Riyab  994.  Bad.  II,  p.  353. 
She  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Tuzuk  among  Jahangir’s  wives.  3.  A daughter  of  Odai 
Singh,  [Mot’h  Rajah],  son  of  Rajah  Maldeo,  married  in  994.  The  Tuzuk  (p.  5)  calls  her 
Jagat  Gosayini.  She  is  the  mother  of  Skahjahan,  and  died  in  1028,  (Tuzuk,  p.  268). 
4.  A daughter  of  Khwiijak  Hasan,  the  uncle  of  Zain  Khan  Kokah.  She  is  the  mother 
of  Prince  Parwiz.  She  died  15th  Tir,  1007.  5.  A daughter  of  Rajah  Keshu  Das  of 

Ilat’hor.  She  is  the  mother  of  Baliar  Banu  Begum  (born  23rd  Shahriwar  998).  6.  and 
7.  The  mothers  of  Jahandar  and  Shahryar.  8.  A daughter  of  ’All  Rai,  ruler  of  little 
Thibet  (Bad.  II,  376),  married  in  999.  9.  A daughter  of  Jagat  Singh,  eldest  son  of 
Rajah  Man  Singh  (Tuzuk,  p.  68).  10.  Mihrunnisa  Khanum,  the  widow  of  Slier  Afkan. 
On  her  marriage  with  Jahangir  she  received  the  title  of  Nur  Mali  all,  and  was  later 
called  Nur  Jalian.  (Tuz.  p.  156).  Jahangir  does  not  appear  to  have  had  children  by 
Nur  Jahan. 

Jahangirs  children.  1.  Sultan  Khusrau.  2.  Sultan  Parwiz.  3.  Sultan 
Khurram  (Shalijahau).  4.  Sultan  Jahandar.  5.  Sultan  Shahryar.  Two  daughters 
are  mentioned  : — (a.)  Sultan  Nisar  Begum  ; (5.)  Sultan  Bahar  Banu  Begum.  There 
were  ‘ several  children’  after  Parwiz ; but  the  Tuzuk  (p.  8)  does  not  give  their  names. 
They  appear  to  have  died  soon  after  their  birth. 

Su/fdti  Khusrau  was  born  on  the  24th  Ainurdad  995,  (Tuzuk,  Preface)  ; but 
Khafi  Khan  says  997.  He  was  married  to  a daughter  of  A’zam  Khan  Kokah.  His 
sons — 1.  Baland  Akhtar,  who  died  when  young,  Tuzuk,  p.  73.  2.  Dawar  Bakksh, 

(also  called  Bulaqi)*  whose  daughter,  Hoshmand  Banu  Begum,  was  married  to 
Hoshang,  son  of  Danyal.  3.  Garshasp. 

Khusrau  died  on  the  18th  Isfandiyarmuz,  1031.  He  lies  buried  in  the  Khusrau 
Gardens  in  Allahabad.  Dawar  Bakhsh  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  A$af  Khan  after 


* The  MSS.  spell  this  name  and  Shi- 
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the  death  of  Jahangir;  but  at  the  order  of  Shdhjahdn,  he  was  killed,  together  with 
his  brother  Garohasp,  by  X$af  Khan. 

Sulfdn  Partciz , bom  19th  Xban,  997.  He  was  married  to  a daughter  of  Mirzd 
Boston  i £afawi  (No.  9)  and  had  a son  who  died  when  young  (Tuz.  p.  282).  A daughter 
of  Parwiz  was  married  to  Dard  Shikoh.  Parwiz  died  of  delirium  tremens  in  1036. 

Sulfdn  Khurram  [Shdhjahdn]  was  bom  at  Ldhor  on  the  30th  Rabi’  1, 1000 
A H.  Regarding  his  family,  vide  Proceedings  A.  S.  of  Bengal,  for  August  1869,  p.  219. 
He  was  Akbar's  favorite. 

Sulfdn  Jahdnddr  had  no  children.  He  and  Sulfdn  Shahrydr  were  bom  about 
the  same  time,  a few  months  before  Akbar’s  death  (Tuz.  Preface,  p.  17).  Shahryar 
was  married,  in  the  16th  year  of  Jahdngir,  to  Mihrunnisa,  the  daughter  of  Nur  Jahan 
bj  Sher  Afkan,  and  had  a daughter  by  her,  Arzdni  Begum  (Tuzuk,  p.  370).  The  Iqbdl- 
ndmaA  (p.  306)  calls  her  U.  From  his  want  of  abilities,  he  got  the  nickname 

Ndskudani  (fit  for  nothing).  Khusrau,  Parwiz,  and  Jahandar  died  before  their  father. 

Shahryar,  at  the  instigation  of  Nur  Jahan,  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  at  Ldhor 
t few  days  after  the  death  of  Jahangir.  He  was  killed  either  at  the  order  of  Dawar 
Bakhsh  or  of  X<?af  Khan  ; vide  Proceedings  A.  S.  Bengal  for  August  1869,  p.  218. 

5.  Mi'rza'  Sulaima'n,  son  of  Khan  Mirzd,  son  of  Sult&n  Mahmud,  son  of 
Abti  Sa’id. 

8.  Mi'rza'  Ibra'him,  son  of  Mirzd  Sulaimdn  (No.  5.) 

Mirzd  Sulaimdn  was  bora  in  920,  and  died  at  Labor  in  997.  He  is  generally 
called  Wdlt  i Badalchshdn.  As  grandson  of  Abu  Sa’id  Mirza,  he  is  the  sixth  descen- 
dant from  Timur.  Abu  Sa’id  killed  Sultan  Muhammad  of  Badakhshdn,  the  last  of  a 
series  of  kingB  who  traced  their  descent  to  Alexander  the  Great,  apd  took  possession  of 
Badakhshan,  which  after  his  death  fell  to  his  son,  Sultan  Mahmud,  who  had  three 
sons,  Bayasanghar  Mirza,  ’Ali  Mirza,*  Khan  Mirza.  When  Mahmud  died,  Amir 
Khusrau  Khan,  one  of  his  nobles,  blinded  Bayasanghar,  killed  the  second  prince,  and 
ruled  as  usurper.  He  submitted  to  Babar  in  910.  When  Babar  took  Q&ndahar,  in 
912,  from  Shah  Beg  Arghun,  he  sent  Khan  Mirza  as  governor  to  Badakhshdn. 
Mirza  Sulaimdn  is  the  son  of  this  Khan  Mirza.3 

After  the  death  of  Khan  Mirza,  Badakhshdn  was  governed  for  Babar  by  Prince 
Humayun,  Sultdn  Uwais  (Mirzd  Sulaiman ’s  father-in-law),  Prince  Hindal,  and  lastly, 
by  Mirza  Sulaimdn,  who  held  Badakhshan  till  17  Jumdda  11,  948,  when  he  had  to  sur- 
render himself  and  his  son,  Mirzd  Ibrahim,  to  Prince  Kdmrdn.  They  were  released  by 
Humayun  in  962,  and  took  again  possession  of  Badakhshdn.  When  Humayun  had 
taken  Kabul,  he  made  war  upon  and  defeated  Mirzd  Sulaimdn  who  once  in  possession 
of  his  country,  had  refused  to  submit ; but  when  the  return  of  Kdmrdn  from  Sind 
obliged  Humayun  to  go  to  Kabul,  he  reinstated  the  Mirza,  who  held  Badakhshdn  till 
983.  Bent  on  making  conquests,  he  invaded  in  967  Balkh,  but  had  to  return.  His 
•on,  Mirzd  Ibrdhim,  was  killed  in  battle.* 


‘ The  Madsir  ul  Umard  calls  the 
second  son,  Mirza  Mas  ud. 


his  birth  being  the  word  • 


* Hence  he  never  was  a grandee 
of  Akbar’s  Court,  and  has  been  put  on 
the  list  according  to  the  rules  of  eti- 
quette. 


3 The  Madsir  says,  Khan  Mirzd  died 
in  917  ; but  this  is  impossible,  as  Mirzd 
Bnlaimdn  was  bom  in  920,  the  Tdrikh  of 
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tn  the  eighth  year  when  Mirza  Muhammad  Hakim’s  (Akbar’s  brother)  mother 
had  been  killed  by  Shah  Abul  Ma’am,  Mirza  S.  went  to  Kabul,  and  had  Abul  Ma  all 
hanged  ; he  then  married  his  own  daughter  to  M.  M.  Hakim,  and  appointed  Umed 
'AH,  a Badakbshan  noble,  M.  M.  Hakim’s  Vakil  (970).  But  M.  M.  Hakim  did  not 
go  on  well  with  Mirza  Sulaiman,  who  returned  next  year  to  Kabul  with  hostile  inten- 
tions ; but  M.  M.  Hakim  lied  and  asked  Akbar  for  assistance,  so  that  Mirza  S.,  though 
lie  had  taken  Jalalabad,  had  to  return  to  Badakbshan.  He  returned  to  Kabul  in  973, 
when  Akbar’s  troops  had  left  that  country,  but  retreated  on  being  promised  tribute. 

Mirza  Sulai man’s  wife  was  Khurram  Begum,  of  the  Qibchak  tribe.  She  w as 
clever  and  had  her  husband  so  much  in  her  power,  that  he  did  nothing  without  her 
advice.  Her  enemy  was  Muhtarim  Khanum,  the  widow  of  Prince  Kamran.  M.  Sulaiman 
wanted  to  marry  her ; but  Khurram  Begum  got  her  married,  against  her  will,  to 
Mirza  Ibrahim,  by  wiiom  she  had  a son,  Mirza  Shahrukh  (No.  7).  When  Mirza 
Ibrahim  fell  in  the  war  with  Balkh,  Khurram  Begum  wanted  to  send  the  Khanum  to 
her  father,  Shah  Muhammad  of  Kashgar  ; but  she  refused  to  go.  As  soon  as  Shahrukh 
had  grown  up,  his  mother  and  some  Badakhshi  nobles  excited  him  to  rebel  against  his 
grandfather  M.  Sulaiman.  This  he  did,  alternately  rebelling  and  again  making  peace. 
Khurram  Begum  then  died.  Shahrukh  took  away  those  parts  of  Badakhshan  which  his 
father  had  held,  and  found  so  many  adherents,  that  M.  Sulaiman,  pretending  to  go  on  I 
pilgrimage  to  Makkah,  left  Badakbshan  for  Kabul,  and  crossing  the  Nilab  went  to 
India  (983).  Khan  Julian,  governor  of  the  Panjab,  received  orders  to  invade  Batlakh- 
shan,  but  was  suddenly  ordered  to  go  to  Bengal,  as  Muii’im  Khan  bad  died  and  Mirza 
Sulaiman  did  not  care  for  the  governorship  of  Bengal,  which  Akbar  had  given  him. 

M Sulaiman  then  went  to  Ismail  II.  of  Persia.  When  thedea’th  of  that  monarch 
deprived  him  of  the  assistance  which  he  had  just  received,  he  went  to  Muzaffar  Husain 
Mirza  (No.  S)  at  Qandaluir,  and  then  to  M.  M.  Hakim  at  Kabul.  Not  succeeding  in 
raising  disturbances  in  Kabul,  he  made  for  the  frontier  of  Badakhshan,  and  luckily 
finding  some  adherents,  lie  managed  to  get  from  his  grandson  the  territory  between 
Tdiqdn  and  the  Hindu  Kush.  Soon  after  Muhtarim  Khanum  died.  Being  again 
pressed  by  Shahrukh,  M.  Sulaiman  applied  for  help  to  ’Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak,  king  of 
Turan,  who  had  long  wished  to  annex  Badakhshan.  He  invaded  and  took  the  country 
in  992  ; Shahrukh  fled  to  Hindustan,  and  M.  Sulaiman  to  Kabul.  As  he  could  not 
recover  Badakhshan,  and  rendered  destitute  by  the  death  of  M.  M.  Hakim,  he  followed 
the  example  of  his  grandson,  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Akbar  who  made  him  a 
Commander  of  six  thousand. 

A few  years  later,  he  died  at  Labor,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

7.  Mi'rza'  Sha'hrukh,  son  of  Mirza  Ibrahim. 

Vide  Nos.  5 and  6.  Akbar,  in  1001,  gave  him  his  daughter  Shukrunnisa  Begnm, 
and  made  him  governor  of  Malwah,  and  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Dak’hin.  Towards  the  end  of  Akbar’s  reign,  he  was  made  a Commander  of  seven 
thousand,  and  was  continued  in  his  Manual  by  Jahangir. 

He  died  at  Ujain  in  1016.  His  wife,  Kabuli  Begum , was  a daughter  of  Mirza 
Muhammad  Hakim.  She  wanted  to  take  his  body  to  Madinah,  but  was  robbed  by  the 
Badawis  ; and  after  handing  over  the  body  to  some  * scoundrels,’  she  went  to  Basrah, 
and  then  to  Shiraz.  In  1022,  Shah  ’Abbas  married  her  to  Mirza  Sultan  ’All,  his  unde, 
whom  he  had  blinded  ; but  the  Begum  did  not  like  her  new  husband. 
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Shdhrukh's  Children . 1.  Hasan  and  Husain,  twins.  Hasan  fled  with  Khusrau 

and  was  imprisoned  by  Jahangir.  2.  Badf  uzzaman  (or  Mirza  Fathpuri),  ‘ a bundle 
of  wicked  bones/  murdered  by  his  brothers  in  Patan  (Gujrat).  3.  Mtrzd  Shujd*  rose 
to  honours  under  Shahjahan,  who  called  him  Najabat  Khan.  4.  Mirza  Muhammad 
Zaman.  He  held  a town  in  Badakhshan,  and  fell  against  the  Uzbaks.  5.  Mirza 
Sultan,  a favorite  of  Jahangir.  He  had  many  wives,  and  Jahangir  would  have  given 
him  his  own  daughter  in  marriage,  if  he  had  not  perjured  himself  in  trying  to  conceal  the 
number  of  his  wives.  He  fell  in  disgrace,  was  appointed  governor  of  Gh&zlpur,  where 
he  died.  6.  Mirza  Mughul,  who  did  not  distinguish  himself  either.  The  Tuzuk 
(p.  65)  says  that  after  the  death  of  Sh&hrukh,  Jahangir  took  charge  of  four  of  his  sons, 
and  three  of  his  daughters,  ‘ whom  Akbar  had  not  known/  * Shahrukh,  though 
twenty  years  in  India,  could  not  speak  a word  of  Hindi/ 

8.  Mirza  Muzafflar  Husain,  son  of  Bahrain  Mirzfi,  son  of  Sh&h  Lsmd’ll 
i fafawl. 

In  965,  Shah  Tahmasp  of  Persia  (930  to  984)  conquered  Qandah&r,  which  was 
given,  together  with  Da  war  and  Garmsir  as  far  as  the  river  Hirmand,  to  Sultan  Husain 
Mirza,  his  nephew.  Sultan  Husain  M.  died  in  984,  when  Sh&h  Ismail  II  (984  to 
985)  was  king  of  Persia,  and  left  five  children,  Muhammad  Husain  Mirza,  Muzafiar 
Husain  Mirza,  Rustam  Mirza,  Abu  Sa’ld  Mirza,  and  Sanjar  Mirza.  The  first  was  killed 
by  Shah  Ism&’il  in  Iran.  The  other  four  in  Qandahar  had  also  been  doomed  ; but  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Shah  saved  their  lives.  The  new  Shah, 
Khudabandah,  gave  Qandahar  to  Muzafiar  Husain  Mfrz4,  and  Dawar  as  far  as  the 
Hirmand  to  Rustam  Mirza,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  two  younger  brothers,  their 
Vakil  being  Hamzah  Beg  Zul  Qadr,  or  Kor  Hamzah,  an  old  servant  of  their  father.  The 
arbitrary  behaviour  of  the  Vakil  caused  Muzafiar  Husain  Mirza  to  take  up  arms  against 
him,  and  alter  some  alternate  fighting  and  peace-making,  Muzafiar  had  the  Vakil  mur- 
dered. This  led  to  fights  between  Muzafiar  and  Mirza  Rustam  who,  however,  returned 
to  Dawar. 

Not  long  after,  the  invasion  of  Khurasan  by  the  Uzbaks  under  Din  Muhammad 
Sultan  and  Baqi  Sultan  (a  sister’s  son  of  ’Abdullah  Khan  of  Turan)  took  place,  and 
the  Qandahar  territory  being  continually  exposed  to  incursions,  the  country  was  un- 
settled. Most  Qizilbash  grandees  fell  in  the  everlasting  fights,  and  the  Shah  of  Persia 
promised  assistance,  but  rendered  none  ; Mirza  Rustam  who  had  gone  to  Hindustan,  was 
appointed  by  Akbar  Governor  of  Lahor,  and  kept  Qandahar  in  anxiety  ; and  Muzafiar 
hesitatingly  resolved  to  hand  over  Qandah&r  to  Akbar,  though  ’Abdullah  Khan  of  Turan 
advised  him  not  to  join  the  Chagatai  kings  (the  Mughuls  of  India).  At  that  time  Qar& 
Beg  (an  old  servant  of  Muzafiar ’s  father,  who  had  fled  to  India,  and  was  appointed 
Farrdshhegi  by  Akbar)  returned  to  Qandahar,  and  prevailed  upon  Muzaffar’s  mother 
and  eldest  son  to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  Q mdahar  to  India. 

Akbar  sent  Beg  Khan  Arghun,  Governor  of  Bangish,  to  take  prompt  possession  of 
Qandahar,  and  though,  as  in  all  his  undertakings,  Muzafiar  wavered  the  last  moment 
and  had  recourse  to  trickery,  he  was  obliged  by  the  firm  and  prudent  behaviour  of  Beg 
Khan,  in  1003,  to  go  to  Akbar.  He  received  the  title  of  Farzand  (son),  was  made  a 
Commander  of  five  thousand,  and  received  Sainbhal  as  Jaglr,  “ which  is  more  worth 
than  all  Qandahar/' 
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But  the  ryots  of  his  jagir  preferred  complaints  against  his  grasping  collectors,  and 
Muzaffar,  annoyed  at  this,  applied  to  go  to  Makkah.  No  sooner  had  Akbar  granted 
this  request  than  Muzaffar  repented.  He  was  reinstated,  but  as  new  complaints  were 
preferred,  Akbar  took  away  the  j4glr,  and  paid  him  a salary  in  cash  (1005).  Muzaffar 
then  went  to  Makkah,  but  returned  after  reaching  the  first  stage,  which  displeased 
Akbar  so  much,  that  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Muzaffar  found  everything  in  India  bad,  and  sometimes  resolved  to  go  to  Persia^ 
and  sometimes  to  Makkah.  From  grief  and  disappointment,  and  a bodily  hurt,  he 
died  in  1008. 

His  daughter,  called  Qandahdr  Mahall , was  in  1018  married  to  Shahjahan,  and 
gave  birth,  in  1020,  to  Naw4b  Parhez  B4nu  Begum. 

Three  sons  of  his  remained  in  India,  Bahr&m  Mirza,  Haidar  Mirza,  (who  rose  to 
dignity  under  Shahjahan,  and  died  in  1041),  and  Isma’il  Mirza.  The  Jlfadstr  men- 
tions two  other  sons,  Alqas  Mirza  and  Tahm4s  Mirza. 

Muzaffar  s younger  brothers,  Mirz4  Abu  Said,  and  Mirz4  Sanjar,  died  in  1005. 
They  held  commands  of  Three  hundred  and  fifty.  (Vide  Nos.  271  and  272.) 

9.  Mirza  Rustam. — He  is  the  younger,  but  more  talented  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding. As  the  revenue  of  D4war  was  insufficient  for  him  and  his  two  younger 
brothers,  he  made  war  on  Malik  Mahmud,  ruler  of  Sistan.  Muzaffar  Husain  assisted 
him  at  first,  but  having  married  Malik  Mahmud’s  daughter,  he  turned  against 
Rustam.  This  caused  a rupture  between  the  brothers.  Assisted  by  Lallah  (guardian) 
Hamzah  Beg,  M.  Rustam  invaded  QandahAr,  but  without  result.  During  the 
invasion  of  the  Uzbaks  into  Khurasan,  he  conquered  the  town  of  Far4h,  and  bravely 
held  his  own.  Some  time  after,  he  again  attacked  Malik  Mahmud,  The  latter  wish- 
ed to  settle  matters  amicably.  During  an  interview,  Rustam  seized  him,  and  killed 
him,  when  Jal41uddin,  Mahmud’s  son,  took  up  arms.  Rustam  was  defeated,  and 
hearing  that  his  brother  Muzaffar  had  occupied  D4war,  he  quickly  took  the  town  of 
Qalat.  Being  once  absent  on  a hunting  expedition,  he  nearly  lost  the  town,  and 
though  he  took  revenge  on  the  conspirators  who  had  also  killed  his  mother,  he 
felt  himself  so  insecure,  that  he  resolved  to  join  Akbar.  Accompanied  by  his  brother, 
Sanjar  Mirza,  and  his  own  four  sons  Murad,  Sh4hrukh,  Hasan,  and  Ibrahim,  he  went 
in  1001  to  India.  Akbar  made  him  a Panjkazdri,  and  gave  him  Mult4n  as  j4gir» 
“ which  is  more  than  Qandahar.”  His  inferiors  being  too  oppressive,  Akbar,  in 
1003,  wished  to  give  him  Chitor,  but  recalled  him  from  Sarhind,  gave  him  Pat’h4n  as 
tuyul , and  sent  him,  together  with  A’^af  Khan  against  Rajah  Basu.  But  as  both 
did  not  get  on  well  together,  Akbar  called  M.  Rustam  to  court,  appointing  Jagat 
Singh,  son  of  Rajah  Man  Singh,  in  his  stead.  In  1006,  M.  Rustam  got  R4isin  as 
j4gir.  Ho  then  served  under  Prince  D4ny41  in  the  Dak’hin.  In  1021,  Jah4ngir 
appointed  him  Governor  of  T’hat’hah,  but  recalled  him  as  he  ill-treated  the  Arghuns. 
After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Prince  Parwiz,  Jahangir  made  him  Shash- 
hazdrt,  and  appointed  him  Governor  of  A114h4bad.  He  held  the  fort  against  ’Abdullah 
Khan  whom  Shahjahan,  after  taking  possession  ol  Bengal  and  Bihar,  had  sent  against 
Allahabad,  and  forced  ’Abdullah  to  retire  to  JhosL  In  the  21st  year,  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Bih4r,  but  was  pensioned  off  as  too  old  by  Sh4hjah4n  at  120000  Rs.  per 
annum , and  retired  to  A'grah.  In  the  sixth  year,  M.  Rustam  married  his  daughter  to 
Prince  Darn  Shikoh.  He  died,  in  1051,  at  Agrah,  72  years  old. 
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As  a poet  he  is  known  under  the  takhalltu;  of  Fiddi.  He  was  a man  of  the  world 
and  understood  the  spirit  of  the  age.  All  his  sons  held  subsequently  posts  of  distinction. 

His  first  son  Murad  got  from  Jahangir  the  title  of  Htifdt  Khdn.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  a daughter  of  Abdurrahlm  Khan  Khanan.  Murad’s  son,  Mirza  Mukrain 
Khan,  also  distinguished  himself ; he  died  in  1080. 

His  third  son  Mtrzd  Hasan  < Qafawi,  a Hazdr  o panqadt  under  Jahangir,  was 
Governor  of  Kuch ; died  1059.  Hasan’s  son,  Mirza  Qafshikan , was  Faujdar  of 
Jessore  in  Bengal,  retired,  and  died  in  1073.  £afehikan’s  son,  Sai  fuddin  i Qafawt, 
accepted  the  title  of  Khan  under  Aurangzeb. 

10.  Bairam  Khan,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Mir  ’All  Shukr  BegBaMrlu. 

Bahdrlu  is  the  name  of  a principal  clan  of  the  Qaraquilii  Turks.  During  the  time 
of  their  ascendancy,  under  Qara  Ydsuf,  and  his  sons  Qara  Sikandar  and  Mlrza  Jahan 
Shah,  rulers  of  Tr&q  i Arab  and  Azarbaijan,  ’All  Shukr  Beg  held  Dainur,  Hamadan, 
and  Kurdistan,  “ which  tracts  are  still  called  the  territory  of  All  Shukr.**  His  son 
Pir  All  Beg  stayed  some  time  with  Sultan  Mahmud  Mlrza,  and  attacked  afterwards 
the  Governor  of  Shirdz,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  killed  by  some  of  the  Amirs  of 
Solt&n  Husain  Mlrza.  Plr  All  Beg’s  son,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Ismail  i (pafawi,  left 
’Irfiq,  settled  in  Badakhshan,  and  entered  the  service  of  Amir  Khusrau  Sh&h  (vide 
p.  311, 1.  26)  at  Qunduz.  He  then  joined,  with  his  son  Saif  All  Beg,  Babar’s  army 
as  Amir  Khusrau  had  been  deposed.  Saif  ’All  Beg  is  Bairam ’s  father. 

Bairam  Khan  was  born  at  Badakhsh&n.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  went  to 
Balkh  to  study.  When  sixteen  years  old,  he  entered  Humayun’s  army,  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Qanauj  (10th  Muharram,  947),  and  fled  to  the  Rajah  of  Lak’hnor  (Sambhal). 
Shcr  Shah  met  Bair&m  in  M&lwah,  and  tried  to  win  him  over.  But  Bairam  fled  from 
Barhampur  with  Abul  Qasim,  governor  of  Gwaliar,  to  Gujrat.  They  were  surprised,  on 
the  road,  by  an  ambassador  of  Sher  Shah  who  just  returned  from  Gujrfit.  Abul  Qasim, 
a man  of  imposing  stature,  being  mistaken  for  Bairam,  the  latter  stepped  forward  and 
said  in  a manly  voice,  “ I am  Bairam.”  “No,”  said  Abul  Qasim,  “he  is  my  attend- 
ant, and  brave  and  faithful  as  he  is,  he  wishes  to  sacrifice  himself  for  me.  So  let 
him  off.”  Abul  Qasim  was  then  killed,  and  Bairam  escaped  to  Sult&n  Mahmud  of 
Gujrat.  Under  the  pretext  of  sailing  for  Makkah,  Bairam  embarked  at  Surat  for 
Sindh.  He  joined  Humayiin  on  the  7th  Muharram,  950,  when  the  Emperor,  after 
pawing  through  the  territory  of  Rajah  Maldeo,  was  pressed  by  the  Arghiins  at 
Jon.  On  the  march  to  Persia,  he  proved  the  most  faithful  attendant.  The  King  of 
Persia  also  liked  him,  and  made  him  a Khan.  On  Humayun’s  return,  Bairam  was 
sent  on  a mission  to  Prince  Kamran.  When  Humayiin  marched  to  Kabul,  he  took 
Q&ndah&r  by  force  and  treachery  from  the  Qizilbashes,  and  making  Bairam  governor 
of  the  district,  he  informed  the  Shah  that  he  had  done  so  as  Bairam  was  ‘ a faithful 
•errant  of  both.*  Subsequently  rumours  regarding  Bairam ’s  duplicity  reached 
Humayiin ; but  when  in  961,  the  Emperor  returned  to  Qandaliar,  the  rumours  turned 
out  false. 

The  conquest  of  India  may  justly  be  ascribed  to  Bairam.  He  gained  the  battle  of 
Machhiwarah,  and  received  Sambhal  as  jagir.  In  963,  he  was  appointed  atdliq 
(guardian)  of  Prince  Akbar,  with  whom  he  went  to  the  Panjab  against  Sikandar  Khan. 
On  Akbar’s  accession  (2nd  Rabi  ’II,  963)  at  Kalamir,  he  was  appointed  Wakil  aud 
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Kh  an  Khdndn.  and  received  the  title  of  Khan  Bdhd.  On  the  second  of  Shawwul,  964, 
shortly  utter  the  surrender  of  Mankot,  when  Akbar  returned  to  Labor,  an  imperial 
elephant-  ran  against  Bairam’s  tent,  and  Bairam  blamed  Atgah  Khan  (No.  15), 
who  never  had  been  his  friend,  for  this  accident.  The  Atgah,  after  arrival  at  Labor, 
went  with  his  whole  family  to  Bairam,  and  attested  his  innocence  by  an  oath  upon  the 
Quran.1  In  96  b,  Bairam  married  SuKmuh  Sultan  Begum  (p.  309,  note.)  and  soon 
utter,  the  estrangement  commenced  between  Akbar  and  him.  Badaonf  (II,  p.  36) 
attributes  the  lull  of  Bairam  to  the  illtreatment  of  Pir  Muhammad  (No.  20)  and  the 
inllucnce  of  Adham  Khan,  and  his  mother  Muhum  Auagah  (Akbar’s  nurse),  £iddiq 
Muhammad  Khan,  Shihabuddin  Ahmad,  Ac.,  who  effectually  complained  of  the 
wretchedness  of  their  jagfrs,  and  the  emptiness  of  the  Treasury,  whilst  Bairam  Khans 
friends  lived  in  allluence.  The  Tahaqdt  i Akbari  says  that  no  less  than  twenty-live 
of  Bairam’s  friends  reached  the  dignity  of  Panjhnzaris — rather  a proof  of  Bairam’s 
gift  of  selecting  proper  men.  Bairnm’s  fall  is  known  from  the  Histories.  “ Akbar’s 
trick  resembles  exactly  that  which  Sultan  Abu  Sa’id  i Mughul  adopted  towards  his 
minister  Amir  Chauban.  (Bad.) 

On  hearing  the  news  that  Akbar  had  assumed  the  reigns  of  the  government* 
Bairam  left  A'grah,  and  sent  his  friends  who  had  advised  him  to  go  to  Akbar,  to  Court 
He  himself  went  under  the  pretext  ol  going  to  Makkah  to  Mewat  and  Nagor,  from 
where  he  returned  his  insignia,  which  reached  Akbar  at  Jhujhar;  for  Akbar  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Punjab,  which  Bairam,  as  it  was  said,  wished  to  invade.  The  insignia 
were  conferred  on  Pir  Muhammad  Khan,  Bairam’s  old  protigd  ; and  he  was  ordered 
to  see  him  embark  for  Makkah.  Bairam  felt  much  irritated  at  this  ; and  finding  the 
road  to  (jig rat  occupied  by  Kajah  Maldeo,  his  enemy,  he  proceeded  to  Blk4nir  to  his 
friend  Kalyiin  Mai  (No.  93).  But  unable  to  restrain  himself  any  longer,  he  entrusted 
his  property,  his  family,  and  his  young  son  ’Abdurrahhn  (No.  29)  to  Sher  Muham- 
mad Diwanah,  his  adopted  son  and  jagir  holder  of  Tabarhindah,  and  broke  out  in 


1 So  Had.  IT,  19.  The  story  in 
Elphinstone  (Filth  edition),  p.  497,  does 
not  agree  with  the  soure  s.  The  Akbar- 
namah says,  Bairam  was  on  hoard  a ship 
on  the  damnah,  when  one  of  Akbar’s 
elephants  ran  into  the  water  and  nearly 
upset  the  boat.  Abulfazl.  moreover,  refers 
it,  to  a later  period  than  991.  The  author 
of  the  aednih  i Akbari  has  a tine  critical 
note  on  Abulla/d's  account.  1 would  re- 
mark here  that  as  long  we  have  no  trans- 
lation of  all  the  sources  for  a history 
of  Akbar’s  reign,  European  Historians 
should  make  the  Saicdni/i  i Akbari  the 
basis  of  their  labours.  This  wrork  is  a 
modern  compilation  dedicated  to  William 
Kirkpatrick,  and  was  compiled  by 
Amir  Haidar  of  Bel  gram  from  the 
Akbarnamah,  the  Tabaqnt,  Badaonf,  Fi- 
rishtah,  the  Akbarnamah  by  Shaikh 
Iluhddd  of  Sarhind  (poetically  called 
Kaizi ; vide  Journal  As.  8oe.  Bengal  for 


1868,  p.  10)  and  AbulfazV * letters , of 
which  the  compiler  had  four  books. 
The  sources  in  italics  have  never  been 
used  by  preceding  historians.  This  work 
is  perhaps  the  only  critical  historical 
work  written  by  a native,  and  con- 
linns  an  opinion  which  I have  else- 
where  expressed,  that  those  portions  of 
Indian  History  for  which  we  have  several 
sources,  are  lull  of  the  most  astounding 
discrepancies  as  to  details. 

Belgium  was  a great  seat  of  Muham- 
madan learning  from  the  times  of  Akbar 
to  the  present  century.  For  the  literati 
of  the  town  vide  the  Tazkirak  by  Gbulam 
'Ali  Azad,  entitled  Sai'w  i Azdd. 

The  author  of  the  Sawanih  i Akbari 
states  that  Abulfazl  does  not  shew  much 
friendliness  to  Bairam,  ivbilst  Erskine 
(Elphinstone,  p.  495,  note)  represents 
Abulfazl  as  “ Bairam’s  warm  panegyrist/' 
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open  rebellion.  At  Dipdlpur,  on  his  way  to  the  Panjab,  he  heard  that  Diwanah  had 
squandered  the  property  left  in  his  charge,  had  insulted  his  family,  and  had  sent 
Muzaffar  ’AH  (whom  Bairdm  had  despatched  to  Diwdnah  to  settle  matters)  to  Court  a 
prisoner.  Mortified  at  this,  Bairam  resolved  to  take  Jalindhar.  Akbar  now  moved  against 
him ; but  before  he  reached  him,  he  heard  that  Bairdm  had  been  defeated1 * *  by  Atgah  Khan 
fNo.  15),  Bairdm  fled  to  Fort  Tilwdrah  on  the  banks  of  the  Bay  ah,  followed  by  Akbar. 
Fighting  ensued.  In  the  very  beginning,  Sultan  Husain  Jalair  was  killed  ; and  when 
his  head  was  brought  to  Bairdm,4 *  he  was  so  sorry,  that  he  sent  to  Akbar  and  asked  for- 
giveness. This  was  granted,  and  Bairdm,  accompanied  by  the  principal  grandees,  went  to 
Akbar ’s  tent,  and  was  pardoned.  After  staying  for  two  days  longer  with  Mun’im 
Khan,  he  received  a sum  of  money,  and  was  sent  to  Makkah.  The  whole  camp  made 
a collection  (chandogh).  Hdji  Muhammad  of  Sistan  (No.  55)  accompanied  Bairam  over 
Nagor  to  Patan  (Nahrwdlah)  in  Gujrat,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Musd 
Khan  Fulddi,  the  governor.  On  Friday,  14th  Jumdda  I,  968,  while  alighting  from 
a boat  after  a trip  on  the  Sahansa  Lang  Tank,  Bairam  was  stabbed  by  a Lohani  Afghan 
of  the  name  of  Mubarik,  whose  father  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Machhlwarah. 
“ With  an  Allahu  Akbar  on  his  lips,  he  died/*  The  motive  of  Mubarik  Khan  is  said 
to  have  merely  been  revenge.  Another  reason  is  mentioned.  The  Kashmiri  wife  of 
Salim  Shdh  with  her  daughter  had  attached  herself  to  Bairdm’s  suite,  in  order  to  go 
to  Hijdz,  and  it  had  been  settled  that  Bairdm’s  son  should  be  betrothed  to  her,  which 
annoyed  the  Afghans.  Some  beggarslifted  up  Bairdm’s  body,  and  took  it  to  the  tomb  of 
Shaikh  Husamuddin.  Seventeen  years  later  the  body  was  interred  in  holy  ground  at 
Mashhad. 

Akbar  took  charge  of  ’Abdurrahim,  Bairdm’s  son  (vide  No.  29),  and  married  soon 
after  Salimah  Sultan  Begum,  Bairdm’s  widow. 

For  jA j Bairdm , we  often  find  the  spelling  Bairam . Firishtah  generally 

calls  him  Bairam  Khdn  Turkman.  Bairdm  was  a Shi’ah,  and  a poet  of  no  mean  pre- 
tensions (vide  Baddoni  III,  p.  190). 

11.  Mun’im  Khan,  son  of  Bairam8  Beg. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  the  circumstances  of  his  father.  Mun’im  Khdn  was 
a grandee  of  Humdyun 's  Court,  as  also  his  brother  Fazil  Beg.  When  Humdyun,  on 
his  flight  to  Persia,  was  hard  pressed  by  Mirzd  Shdh  Husain  of  T 'hat ’hah,  one  grandee 
after  another  went  quietly  away.  M.  and  Fazil  Beg  also  were  on  the  point  of  doing  so, 
when  Humavun  made  them  prisoners,  as  he  had  done  from  motives  of  prudence  and 
policy  with  several  other  nobles.  M.  did  not,  however,  accompany  Humdyun  to  Persia. 
He  rejoined  him  immediately  on  his  return,  and  rose  at  once  to  high  dignity.  He  reject- 
ed the  governorship  of  Qandahar,  which  was  given  to  Bairdm  Khan.  In  961,  he  was 
appointed  atdliq  of  Prince  Akbar ; and  when  Humdyun  invaded  India,  M.  was  left  as 
governor  of  Kabul  in  charge  of  Mirzd  Muhammad  Hakim,  Akbar ’s  brother,  then  about 


1 Near  (orj^a.Gjf)  in  the  Par- 

ganah  [Bad.;  Madsir ; 

jl Sawdnih]  near  Jalindhar.  For 

Bad.  (II,  40)  has 

Firishtah  says  (Lucknow  edit.,  p.  249)  the 


fight  took  place  outside  of  Machhlwarah. 

4 The  Madsir  mentions  this  fact  with- 
out giving  the  source. 

8 Some  MSS.  read  Miram  ; but  Bai- 
ram is  the  preferable  reading. 
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a year  old.  In  Kabul  M.  remained  till  Bairam  fell  into  disgrace.  He  joined  Akbar, 
in  Zi  Hajjah,  967,  at  Ludhianah,  where  Akbar  encamped  on  his  expedition  against 
Bairam.  M.  was  then  appointed  Khdn  Khdndn  and  Valcil. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  when  Adham  Khan  (No.  19)  killed  Atgah  Khdn 
(No.  16),  Mun’im  who  had  been  the  instigator,  fled  twice  from  Court,  but  was  caught  the 
second  time  in  Saror  (Sirkar  of  Qanauj)  by  the  collector  of  the  district,  and  was  brought 
in  by  Sayyid  Mahmud  Khan  of  Barha  (No.  76).  Akbar  restored  M.  to  his  former  honors. 

Mun’im  Khan’s  son,  Ghani  Khan,  whom  his  father  had  left  in  charge  of  Kabul, 
caused  disturbances  from  want  of  tact.  Mdh  Jujak  Begum,  Prince  M.  Muhammad 
Hakim’s  mother,  advised  by  Fazll  Beg  and  his  son  ’Abdulfath,  who  hated  Ghani  Khan* 
closed  the  doors  of  Kabul,  when  Ghani  Khdn  was  once  temporarily  absent  at  Fdliz. 
Ghani  Khan,  not  finding  adherents  to  oppose  her,  went  to  India.  Mdh  Jujak  Begum 
then  appointed  Fazil  Beg  as  Vakil  and  ’Abdul  Fath  as  Ndib ; but  being  dissatisfied 
with  them,  she  killed  them  both,  at  the  advice  of  Shah  Wali,  one  of  her  nobles.  On 
account  of  these  disturbances,  Akbar,  in  the  eighth  year,  sent  M.  to  Kabul.  Thinking 
he  could  rely  on  the  Kabulis,  M.  left  before  his  contingent  was  quite  ready.  He  was 
attacked  near  Jalalabad  by  Mdh  Jujak  Begum  (who  in  the  meantime  had  killed  Shah 
Wali  and  had  taken  up,  apparently  criminally,  with  Haidar  Qdsim  Koh-bar,  whom 
she  had  made  Vakil)  and  defeated.  M.  fled  to  the  Ghak’hars,  and  ashamed  and  hesitating 
he  joined  Akbar,  who  appointed  him  Commander  of  the  Fort  of  A'grah. 

In  the  12th  year,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Khdn  Zamdn  (No.  13),  M.  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  jagirs  in  Jaunpur  (Bad.  II,  101),  and  then  concluded  peace  with 
Sulaimdn  Kararani  of  Bengal,  who  promised  to  read  the  Khutbah  and  strike  coins 
in  Akbar’s  name. 

In  982,  Akbar,  at  M.’s  request,  went  with  a flotilla  from  A'grah  to  Bihdr,  and  took 
Hajipur  and  Patna  from  Ddud,  Sulaimdn ’s  son.  M.  was  then  appointed  Governor  of 
Bihdr,  and  was  ordered  to  follow  Ddud  into  Bengal.  M.  moved  to  Tdndah  (opposite 
Gaur,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Ganges)  to  settle  political  matters,  and  left  the  pursuit 
to  Muhammad  Quli  Khdn  Barlas  (No.  31).  But  as  the  latter  soon  after  died,  M.,  at 
the  advice  of  Todar  Mall,  left  Tdndah,  and  followed  up  Ddud,  who  after  his  defeat  at 
submitted  at  Katak.  In  fafar  983,  M.  returned,  and  though  his  army  had 
terribly  suffered  from  epidemics  on  the  march  through  Southern  Bengal,  he  quartered 
them  against  the  advice  of  his  friends  at  Gaur,  where  M.  soon  after  died  of  fever. 

The  great  bridge  of  Jaunpur  was  built  by  Mun’im  Khdn  in  981.  Its  tdrikh  is 
I M.’s  son,  Ghani  Khdn,  went  to  'Adilshdh  of  Bijapur,  where  he  died. 

12.  Tardi  Beg  Khan,  of  Turkistdn. 

A noble  of  Humayun  s Court.  After  the  conquest  of  Gujrat,  he  was  made 
Governor  of  Champdnir  (Pawangayh).  On  Mirza  'Askari’s  defeat  by  Sultan  Bahadur, 
Tardi  Beg  also  succumbed  to  him  and  retreated  to  Humayun.  During  the  emperor’s 
flight  from  India,  Tardi  Beg  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  faithless1  com- 
panions. When  passing  through  the  territory  of  Rajah  Mdldeo,  he  even  refused 
Humayun  a horse,  and  at  Amarkof,  he  declined  to  assist  the  emperor  with  a portion  of 

1 Elphinstono,  p.  462  note,  says  Tardi  | ers  of  Humavdn,  a statement  which  is 
Beg  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  follow-  | contradicted  by  all  native  historians. 
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the  wealth  he  had  collected  while  at  court.  Hence  Rai  Parsad  advised  H.  to  imprison 
some  of  his  nobles  and  take  away  part  of  their  property  by  force.  H.  however  returned 
afterwards  most  of  it.  In  Qandahar,  Tardi  Beg  left  the  emperor  and  joined  Mirza 
’Askari.  But  Mirza  ’Askari  put  most  of  them  on  the  rack,  and  forced  also  Tardi 
Beg  to  give  him  a large  sum  as  ransom. 

On  Humayun ’s  return  from  ’Iraq,  Tardi  Beg  asked  pardon  for  his  former 
faithlessness,  was  restored  to  favour,  and  was  sent,  in  955,  after  the  death  of  Mirza 
IT  lugh  Beg,  son  of  Mirzd  Sultan,  to  Dawar.  During  the  conquest  of  India,  T.  dis- 
tinguished himself  and  received  Mewdt  at  Jagir.  In  963,  when  Humayun  died  (7th 
Rabf  I),  T.  read  the  Khu\bah  in  Akbar’s  name,  and  sent  the  crown-insignia  with  M. 
Abul  Qasim,  son  of  Prince  Kdmrdn,  to  Akbar  in  the  Panjab.  Akbar  made  T.  a 
Commander  of  Five  Thousand  and  appointed  him  governor  of  Dihli.  T.  drove  away 
Haji  Khan,  an  officer  of  Sher  Shah,  from  Narnaul.  On  Hemu’s  approach,  after  some 
unsuccessful  fighting,  T.  too  rashly  evacuated  Dihli,  and  joined  Akbar  at  Sarhind* 
Bairam  Khan,  who  did  not  like  T.  from  envy  and  sectarian  motives,  accused  him,  and 
obtaining  from  Akbar  “ a sort  of  permission”  (Bad.  II,  14)  had  him  murdered  (end  of 
963).  Akbar  was  displeased.  Bair&m’s  hasty  act  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
distrust  with  which  the  Chagatai  nobles  looked  upon  him.  Tardi  Beg  was  a Sunni. 

13.  Kha'n  Zama'n  i Shaiba'ni'. 

His  father  Haidar  Sultan  Uzbak  i Shaibani  had  been  made  an  Amir  in  the  Jam  war 
with  the  Qizilbashes.  When  Hum&yun  returned  from  Persia,  Haidar  joined  him,  to- 
gether with  his  two  sons  All  Quli  Khan  [Khan  Zaman]  and  Bahadur  Khan  (No.  22,) 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  conquest  of  Qandahar.  On  the  march  to  Kabul,  an 
epidemic  broke  out  in  Humdyun’s  camp,  during  which  Haidar  Sultan  died. 

All  Quli  Khan  distinguished  himself  in  Kdbul  and  in  the  conquest  of  Hindustan, 
was  made  Amir  and  sent  to  the  Duab  and  Sambhal,  where  he  defeated  the  Afghans. 
At  the  time  of  Akbar’s  accession  Ali  Quli  Khan  fought  with  Shadi  Khan,  an  Afghan 
noble ; but  when  he  heard  that  Hemu  had  gone  to  Dihli,  he  thought  fighting  with  this 
new  enemy  more  important ; but  before  Ali  Quli  arrived  at  Dihli,  Tardi  Beg  (No.  12) 
had  been  defeated,  and  A-  returned  from  Meerut  to  Akbar  at  Sarhind.  Ali  Quli  was  sent 
in  advance  with  10,000  troopers,  met  Hemu  near  Pauipat  and  defeated  him.  Though 
Akbar  and  Bairam  were  near,  they  took  no  part  in  this  battle.  Ali  Quli  received  the 
title  of  Khan  Zamdn , Next  to  Bairam,  the  restoration  of  the  Mughul  Dynasty  may  be 
justly  ascribed  to  him.  Khan  Zaman  then  got  Sambhal  again  as  jagir,  cleared  the  whole 
north  of  India  up  to  Lak’hnau  of  the  Afghans,  and  acquired  an  immense  fortune  by 
plunder.  In  964,  he  held  Jaunpiir  as  Qdim  tnaqdm  for  Sikaudar,  after  the  latter  had 
surrendered  MdnkoJ.  In  the  third  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  Khan  Zaman  became  the  talk 
of  the  whole  country  in  consequence  of  a love  scandal  with  Shabam  Beg,  a page  of 
Humayun,  and  as  he  refused  to  send  the  boy  back  to  Court,  Akbar  took  away  some  of 
Khan  Zamdn’s  tuyuU , which  led  him  to  rebel.  Bairam  from  generosity  did  not  interfere  ; 
but  when  Pir  Muhammad,  Khan  Zaman ’s  enemy,  had  been  appointed  Vakil,  he  took 
away,  in  the  4th  year,  the  whole  of  his  mahalls , and  had  him  appointed  commander 
against  the  Afghans  who  threatened  the  Jaunpur  District.  Pir  Muhammad  had  also 
Burj  Ali  thrown  from  the  walls  of  Firuzabad,  whom  Khan  Zaman  had  sent  to  him  to 
settle  matters.  Khan  Zamdn  now  thought,  it  was  high  time  to  send  away  Shdham 
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Beg,  went  to  J aim  pur,  and  drove  away  the  Afghans.  Upon  the  fall  of  Bairam, 
they  appeared  again  under  Sher  Shah,  son  of  ’Adll,  with  a large  army  and  600 
elephants.  Khan  Zaman,  however,  defeated  them  in  the  streets  of  Jaunpur,  and  carried 
oil*  immense  plunder  and  numerous  elephants,  which  he  retained  for  himself. 

In  Zi  Qa’dah  of  the  6th  year,  Akbar  moved  personally  agaiust  him;  but  at  Kaj*ah 
(on  the  Ganges,)  Khan  Zaman  and  his  brother  Bahadur  submitted  and  delivered  the 
booty  and  the  elephants.  They  were  pardoned  and  sent  again  to  Jaunpur.  Soon  alter, 
he  defeated  the  Afghans,  who  had  attacked  him  in  a fortified  position  near  the  Son. 

In  the  10th  year,  Khan  Zaman  rebelled  again  in  concert  with  the  Uzbaks,  and 
attacked  the  Tuyuldars  of  the  province.  As  soon  as  an  imperial  army  marched  against 
him,  he  went  to  Ghazipur,  and  Akbar  on  arrival  at  Jaunpur  sent  Mun’im  Khan  agains* 
him.  Being  a friend  of  Khan  Zaman,  he  induced  him  to  submit,  which  he  did.  Bat 
a body  of  imperial  troops  under  Mu’izzulmulk  and  Rajah  Todar  Mall  having  been  de- 
feated by  Bahadur  andlskandar  Uzbak,  (No.  48)  the  rebellion  continued, though  repeated 
attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  a conciliation.  Having  at  last  sworn  to  be  faithful, 
Khan  Zaman  was  left  in  possession  of  his  jagirs,  and  Akbar  returned  to  A'grah.  But 
when  the  emperor,  on  the  3rd  Jumada  I,  974,  marched  against  M.  Muhammad  Hakim' 
Khan  Zaman  rebelled  again,  read  the  Khuthah  at  Jaunpur  in  M.  Muhammad  Hakim’s 
name,  and  marched  against  Slicrgarh  (Qanauj).  Akbar  was  now  resolved  no  longer 
to  pardon  ; he  left  the  Panjab,  12th  Ramazan  974,  and  A'grah  on  the  26  th  Shawwal. 
At  Sakit,  east  of  A'grah,  Akbar  heard  that  Khan  Zaman  had  fled  from  Shergarh 
to  Manikpur  where  Bahadur  was,  and  from  there  marching  along  the  Ganges, 
had  over-bridged  the  river  near  the  frontier  of  Singror  (Nawabganj,  between  Mauik- 
pur  and  Allahabad).  Akbar  sent  a detachment  of  6000  troopers  under  Muham- 
mad Quli  Khan  Barlas  and  Todar  Mall  to  Audh  to  oppose  Iskandar  Khan  Uzbak,  aud 
marched  over  Rai  Bareli  to  Manikpur,  crossed  the  Ganges  with  about  109  men,  and 
slept  at  night  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  a short  distance  from  Khan  Zaman’s 
camp,  wrho  must  have  gone  from  Nawabganj  back  again  on  the  right  side  of  the  river 
to  Karah.  Next  morning,  1st  Zi  Ilajjah,  974,  Akbar  with  some  reinforcements 
attacked  Kb  an  Zaman.  Bahadur  was  captured,  and  brought  to  Akbar,  and  he  had 
scarcely  been  despatched,  when  Khan  Zuman’s  head  was  brought  in.  He  had  been  half 
killed  by  an  elephant  whose  driver  was  called  Son  mat,  when  a soldier  cut  off  his  head; 
for  Akbar  had  promised  a muhur  for  every  Mughul’s  head.  But  another  soldier 
snatched  away  the  head  and  took  it  to  Akbar.  The  fight  took  place  dar  'ar$ah  i 
Sakrdwal  [in  Badaoni,  Mitnc/arwdl]  “ which  place  has  since  been  called  Fathpur . 
The  Trig.  S.  maps  shew  a small  village  Fathpur  about  10  or  12  miles  south-east  of 
Karah,  not  far  from  the  river. 

On  the  same  day,  though  the  heat  was  terrible,  Akbar  started  for  and  reached 
Allahabad. 

Khan  Zaman  as  a poet  styled  himself  Sultan  (vide  Proceedings  Asiatic  Society,  Sep- 
tember 1868.)  Zamdniyd  (now  a station  on  the  E.  I.  Railway)  was  founded  by  him. 
Though  au  Uzbak,  Khan  Zaman,  from  his  long  residence  in  Persia  was  a staunch  Shf ah. 
Khan  Zaman  must  not  be  confounded  with  No.  124. 

14.  ’AbduUah  Khan  Uzbak. 

A noble  of  Huuiayun’s  Court.  Alter  the  defeat  of  Hemu,  he  received  the  title  of 
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Shuja’at  Khan,  got  Kalpi  as  tuyul,  and  served  under  Adbam  Khan  (No.  19)  in  Gujrat. 
When  Baz  Bahadur,  after  the  death  of  Pir  Muhammad,  had  taken  possession  of 
Malwah,  ’Abdullah  was  made  a Panjhazdrt,  and  was  sent  to  Malwah  with  almost  unlimited 
authority.  He  re-conquered  the  province,  and  ‘ reigned  in  Mandu  like  a king.'  Akbar 
found  it  necessary  to  move  against  him.  'Abdullah,  after  some  unsuccessful  fighting 
fled  to  Gqjrat,  pursued  by  Qasim  Khan  of  Nish&pur  (No.  40).  Leaving  his  wives  iu 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  fled  with  his  young  son  to  Changiz  Khdn,  an  officer 
of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Gujr&t.  Hakim  'Ainulmulk  was  despatched  to  Changiz  with 
the  request  to  deliver  up  ’Abdullah,  or  to  dismiss  him.  Changiz  Khan  did  the  latter. 
'Abdullah  again  appeared  in  Malwah,  and  was  hotly  pursued  by  Shihabuddin  Ahmad 
Khan  (No.  26),  who  nearly  captured  him.  With  great  difficulties  he  eluded  his 
pursuers,  and  managed  to  reach  Jaunpur,  where  he  died  a natural  death  during  the 
rebellion  of  Khan  Zaman  (No.  13). 

16.  Shamsuddi'n  Muhammad  Atgah  Kha'n. 

Son  of  Mir  Yar  Muhammad  of  Ghazni,  a simple  farmer.  Shamsuddin,  when  about 
twenty  years  old,  once  dreamed  that  he  held  the  moon  under  his  arm,  which  dream  was 
justified  by  the  unparalleled  luck  which  he  owed  to  a little  deed  of  kindness. 
Shamsuddin  entered  Prince  Kamran’s  service  as  a common  soldier,  and  was  present 
in  the  fatal  battle  of  Qanauj  (10th  Muharram,  947).  Humayun,  after  the  defeat* 
crossed  the  river  ‘ on  an  elephant,'  and  dismounted  on  the  other  side,  where  a soldier 
who  had  escaped  death  in  the  current,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  assist  the  emperor  to 
jump  on  the  high  bank.  This  soldier  was  Shamsuddin.  Humayun  attached  him  to  his 
service,  and  subsequently  appointed  his  wife  wet  nurse  (anagah)  to  Prince  Akbar  at 
Ainarkof,  conferring  upon  her  the  title  of  J%  JtAnagah.  Shamsuddin  remained  with 
the  young  prince,  whilst  Humayun  was  in  Persia,  and  received  after  the  emperor’s 
restoration  the  title  of  Atgah  (foster  father)  Khdn.  Humayun  sent  him  to  H^ar, 
which  Sirkar  had  been  set  aside  for  Prince  Akbar 's  maintenance. 

Alter  Akbar  s accession,  Atgah  Khfin  was  despatched  to  Kabul  to  bring  to  India 
the  Empress  mother  and  the  other  Begums.  Soon  after,  on  the  march  from  Mankot  to 
Lahor,  the  elephant  affair  took  place,  which  has  been  related  under  Bair  dm  Khdn , 
p.  316.  He  held  Khushab  in  the  Panjab  as  jagir,  and  received,  after  Bairam’s  fall,  the 
intignia  of  that  chief.  He  was  also  appointed  Governor  of  the  Panjab.  He  defeated 
Bairam  Khan  near  Jalindhar,  before  Akbar  could  come  up,  for  which  victory  Akbar 
honored  him  with  the  title  of  A'zam  Khan.  In  the  sixth  year,  he  came  from  L4hor 
to  the  Court,  and  acted  as  Vakil  either  in  supersession  of  Mun’im  Khan,  or  by 
* usurpation,’  at  which  Akbar  connived.  Mun’im  Khan  and  Shihab  Khan  (No.  26) 
felt  much  annoyed  at  this,  and  instigated  Adhara  (vide  No.  19)  to  kill  Atgah  Khan,1 
12th  Ramazan,  969, 

For  Atgah  Khan’s  brothers  vide  Nos.  16,  28,  63,  and  for  his  sons,  Nos.  18  and  21. 
The  family  is  often  called  in  Histories  Atgah  Khailt  * the  foster  father  battalion.’ 


x He  stabbed  at  the  A tgah,  and  ordered  | Baddoni  (p.  52)  and  Elphinstone  (p 
one  of  his  own  servants,  an  Uzbak,  of  the  I 602,  1.  1),  say  that  Adbam  himself  killed 
name  of  Khusham  Beg,  to  kill  him.  | Atgah. 

41 
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16.  Kha'n  i Kala'n,  Mir  Muhammad,  elder  brother  of  Atgah  Khin. 

He  served  under  Kimrin  and  Humiyun,  and  rose  to  high  dignity  during  the  reign 
of  Akbar.  Whilst  Governor  of  the  Panjib,  where  most  of  the  Atgahs  (Atgah  Kkail) 
had  jaglrs,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  the  G’liakkars,  the  extirpation 
of  Sultan  Adam,  and  in  keeping  down  Kamil  Khan.  In  the  ninth  year  he 
assisted  Mirzi  Muhammad  Hakim  against  Mirzi  Sulaimin  (No.  6),  restored  him  to 
the  throne  of  Kabul,  settled  the  country,  and  sent  back  the  imperial  troops  under  his 
brother  Qntbuddln  (No.  28),  though  Akbar  had  appointed  the  latter  Atdliq  of  the 
Prince.  But  Khan  i Kalin  did  not  get  on  well  with  M.  M.  Hakim,  especially  when 
the  Prince  had  given  his  sister  Fakhrunnisi  Begum  (a  daughter  of  Humiyun  by  Jujak 
Begum,  and  widow  of  Mir  Shih  Abdul  Ma’ill)  to  Khwajah  Hasan  Naqshbandl  in 
marriage.  To  avoid  quarrels,  Khin  i Kalin  left  one  night  Kibul  and  returned  to 
Lihor. 

In  the  13th  year  (976),  the  Atgah  Khail  was  removed  from  the  Panjab,  and  ordered 
to  repair  to  Agrah.  Khan  i Kalin  received  Sambhal  as  Jigir,  whilst  Husain  Quli  Khin 
(No.  24)  was  appointed  to  the  Panjib.  In  981,  he  was  sent  by  Akbar  in  advance,  for 
the  reconquest  of  Gujrit  (Bad.  II,  165).  On  the  march,  near  Sarohi  (Ajmir),  he  was 
wounded  by  a Rajput,  apparently  without  cause ; but  he  recovered.  After  the  conquest, 
he  was  made  governor  of  Patan  (Nahrwalah).  He  died  at  Patan  in  983. 

He  was  a poet  and  wrote  under  the  talchallw p of  * Ghaznawi/  in  allusion  to  his  birth- 
place. Badaoni  (III,  287)  praises  him  for  his  learning. 

His  eldest  son,  Fizil  Khin  (No.  156)  was  a Hazari ’,  and  was  killed  when  Mirza 
’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21),  was  shut  up  in  Ahmadnagar.  His  second  son,  Farrukh 
Khan  (No.  232)  was  a Panj^adi.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  him. 

17.  Mi'rza'  Sharafuddin  Husai'n,  son  of  Khwijah  Mu’in. 

He  was  a man  of  noble  descent.  His  father,  Khwijah  Mu’in  was  the  son  of 
Khiwind  Mahmud,  second  son  of  Khwijah  Kalan  (known  as  Khwijagin  Khwajah), 
eldest  son  of  the  renowned  saint  Khwijah  Ni^iruddln  'Ubaidullah  Ahrar.  Hence 
Mirzi  Sharafuddin  Hnsain  is  generally  called  Ahrdri. 

His  grandfather,  Khiwind  Mahmud  went  to  India,  was  honorably  received  by 
Humiyun,  and  died  at  Kabul, 

His  father,  Khwajah  Mu’in,  was  a rich,  but  avaricious  man  ; he  held  the  tract  of 
land,  called 1 Rudkhanah  i Nasheb,’  and  served  under  ’Abdullah  Khan,  ruler  of  Kishgh&r. 
He  was  married  to  Kijak  Begum,  daughter  of  Mir  ’Aliulmulk  of  Tirmiz,  who  is  a 
daughter  of  Fakhr  Jahan  Begum,  daughter  of  Sultan  Abu  Sa’id  Mirzi.  ‘ Hence  the 
blood  of  Timur  also  flowed  in  the  veins  of  Mirzi  Sharafuddin  Husain.’  As  the  son  did 
not  get  on  well  with  his  father,  he  went  to  Akbar.  Through  the  powerful  influence  of 
Mihum,  Akbar’s  nurse,  and  Adham  Khin,  her  son  (No.  19),  Mirzi  Sharaf  was 
appointed  Panjhazdri.  In  the  6th  year,  Akbar  gave  him  his  sister  Bakhshl  Bind 
Begum  in  marriage,  and  made  him  governor  of  Ajmir  and  Nagor.  In  969,  when 
Akbar  went  to  Ajmir,  Mirzi  Sharaf  joined  the  emperor,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  siege  of  Mlrt’ha,  which  was  defended  by  Jagmal  and  Devidis,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  subsequent  to  their  retreat  from  the  fort. 

In  970,  Mirza  Sharafs  father  came  to  Agrah  and  was  received  with  great  honors 
by  Akbar.  In  the  same  year,  Mirza  Sharaf,  from  motives  of  suspicion,  fled  from 
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Agrah  over  the  frontier,  pursued  by  Husain  Qulf  KMn  (No.  24)  and  other  grandees. 
His  father,  ashamed  of  his  son's  behaviour,  left  for  Hijaz,  but  died  at  Cambay.  The 
ship  on  which  his  body  was,  foundered.  Mirz4  Sbaraf  stayed  for  some  time  with  Changiz 
Khan,  a Gujrat  noble,  and  then  joined  the  rebellion  of  the  Mirz&s.  When  Gujr&t  was 
conquered,  he  fled  to  the  Dak’hin,  and  passing  through  Bagldnah,  was  captured  by 
the  Zamlndar  of  the  place,  who  after  the  conquest  of  Surat  handed  him  over  to  Akbar. 
To  frighten  him,  Akbar  ordered  him  to  be  put  under  the  feet  of  a tame  elephant,  and 
after  having  kept  him  for  some  time  imprisoned,  he  sent  him  to  Muzaffar  Khan, 
Governor  of  Bengal  (No.  37),  who  was  to  give  him  a j4gir,  should  he  find  that  the  Mirz4 
shewed  signs  of  repentance  ; but  if  not,  to  send  him  to  Makkah.  Muzaflar  was  waiting 
for  the  proper  season  to  have  him  sent  off,  when  Mir  Ma’^um  i Kabuli  rebelled  in 
Bihar.  Joined  by  Baba  Khan  Q&qslial,  the  rebels  besieged  Muzaffar  Khan  in  Tandah 
and  overpowered  him.  Mirza  Sharaf  fled  to  them,  after  having  taken  possession  of 
the  hidden  treasures  of  Muzaffar.  But  subsequently  he  became  Ma^um’s  enemy.  One 
was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  kill  the  other.  Ma’^iim  at  last  bribed  a boy  of  the 
name  of  Mahmud,  whom  Mirza  Sharaf  liked,  and  had  his  enemy  poisoned.  Mirz4 
Sharafs  death  took  place  in  988.  He  is  wrongly  called  Siefuddeen  in  Stewart’s  History 
of  Bengal  (p.  108). 

18.  Yu'suf  Muhammad  Kha'n,  eldest  son  of  Atgah  KMn  (No.  15). 

He  was  Akbar’s  foster  brother  (kokah  or  Icukaltdsh).  When  twelve  years  old,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  fight  with  Bahrain  (p.  317,  1.  5,)  and  was  made  Kh4n. 
When  his  father  had  been  killed  by  Adhani  Kh4n  (No.  19),  Akbar  took  care  of  him 
and  his  younger  brother,  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21).  He  distinguished  himself  during  the 
several  rebellions  of  Kh4n  Zaman  (No.  13). 

He  died  from  excessive  drinking  in  973.  Bad.  II,  p.  84. 

19.  Adham  Kha'n,1  son  of  M&hum  Anagah. 

The  name  of  his  father  is  unknown ; he  is  evidently  a royal  bastard.  His  mother 
M4hum  was  one  of  Akbar’s  nurses  (anagah*),  and  attended  on  Akbar * from  the  cradle 
till  after  his  accession.’  She  appears  to  have  had  unbounded  influence  in  the  Harem 
and  over  Akbar  himself,  and  Mun’im  Kh4n  (No.  11),  who  after  Bairdm’s  fall  had  been 
appointed  Vakil , was  subject  to  Jier  counsel.  She  also  played  a considerable  part  in 
bringing  about  Bair4m’s  fell ; Bad.  II,  p.  36. 

Adham  Kh4n  was  a Panjhazdri,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  siege  of  M4nko$.# 
Bairam  Kh4n,  in  the  third  year,  gave  him  Hatk4nfh,4  South-East  of  A’grah,  as  j%ir,  to 


1 Generally  called  in  European  histories 
Adam  Khan  ; but  his  name  is  not 

rtf 

8 This  is  the  pronunciation  given  in 
the  Calcutta  CbagatAi  Dictionary.  Mis- 
led by  the  printed  editions  of  Badaoni, 
Firishtah,  Khafi  Khan,  &c.,  I put  on  p. 
223  of  my  Text  edition  of  the  Am,  Ma- 
hum  Atgah,  as  if  it  was  the  name  of  a 
man.  Vide  Khafi  Khan  I,  p.  132,  1.  6 
from  below. 

• The  Madsir  gives  a short  history 


of  this  fort,  partly  taken  from  the  Akbar- 
namah. 

4 Hatkant’h  was  held  by  Rajputs  of 
the  Bhadauriyah  clan.  Vide  Beames’s 
edition  of  Elliot’s  Glossary,  II,  p.  86, 
and  I,  27,  where  the  wordjjl$J  is  doubt- 
ful, though  it  is  certainly  not  Lahore ; for 
the  old  spelling  4 Luhawar,’  for  « Lahor,’ 
had  ceased  when  the  author  of  the 
Makhzan  i Afyhdni  wrote.  Besides,  a 
place  in  GwAliar  is  meant,  not  far  from 
the  Sindh  river.  For  the  two  edi- 
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check  the  rebels  of  the  Bbadauriyah  clan,  who  even  during  the  preceding  reigns  had 
given  much  trouble.  Though  he  accused  Bairam  of  partiality  in  bestowing  bad  jagfrs 
upon  such  as  he  did  not  like,  Adham  did  his  best  to  keep  down  the  Bhadauriy&hs. 
After  Bairam’s  fall,  he  was  sent,  in  968,  together  with  Pir  Muhammad  Khan,  to 
Malw&h,  defeated  Baz  Bahadur  near  Sarangpur,  and  took  possession  of  Bahadur’s 
treasures  and  dancing  girls.  His  sudden  fortune  made  him  refractory  ; he  did  not 
send  the  booty  to  A'grah,  and  Akbar  thought  it  necessary  to  pay  him  an  unexpected 
visit,  when  Mahum  Anagah  found  means  to  bring  her  son  to  his  senses.  Akbar  left 
after  four  days.  On  his  departure,  Adham  prevailed  on  his  mother  to  send  back  two 
beautiful  dancing  girls ; but  when  Akbar  heard  of  it,  Adham  turned  them  away.  They 
were  captured,  and  killed  by  Mahutn’s  orders.  Akbar  knew  the  whole,  but  said  nothing 
about  it.  On  his  return  to  Agrah,  however,  he  recalled  Adham,  and  appointed  Pir 
Muhammad  governor  of  Malwah. 

At  Court,  Adham  met  again  Atgah  Khan,  whom  both  he  and  Mun’im  Khan  envied 
and  hated.  On  the  12th  Ramazan  969,  when  Mun’im  Khan,  Atgah  Khan,  and  several 
other  grandees,  had  a nightly  meeting  in  the  state  hall  at  Agrah,  Adham  Khan  with 
some  followers,  suddenly  entered.  All  rose  to  greet  him,  when  Adham  struck  Atgah 
with  his  dagger,  and  told  one  of  his  companions  ( vide  p.  321  note),  to  kill  him.  He 
then  went  with  the  dagger  in  his  hand  towards  the  sleeping  apartments  of  Akbar,  who 
had  been  awakened  by  the  noise  in  the  state  hall.  Looking  out  from  a window, 
he  saw  what  had  happened,  rushed  forward  sword  in  hand,  and  met  Adham  on  a 
high  archway  ( aiwdn ) near  the  harem.  “ Why  have  you  killed  my  foster  father,  you 
son  of  a bitch  ?”  (bachah  i lad  ah),  cried  Akbar.  “ Stop  a moment,  nuyesty,”  replied 
Adham,  seizing  Akbar’s  arms,  “ first  inquire.”  Akbar  drew  away  his  hands  and  struck 
Adham  a blow  in  the  face,  which  sent  him  “ spinning”  to  the  ground.  “ What  are 
you  standing  here  gaping,”  said  Akbar  to  one  of  his  attendants  df  the  name  of 
Farhat  Khan,  “ bind  this  man.”  This  was  done,  and  at  Akbar’s  orders  Adham  Khan 
was  twice  thrown  down  from  the  dais  ( guffah ) of  the  Aiwdn  to  the  ground,  with  his 
head  foremost.  The  corpses  of  Adham  and  Atgah  were  then  sent  to  Dihli. 

Mahum  Anagah  heard  of  the  matter,  and  thinking  that  her  son  had  been  merely 
imprisoned,  she  repaired,  though  sick,  from  Dihli  to  A'grah.  On  seeing  her,  Akbar 
said,  “ He  has  killed  my  foster  father,  and  I have  taken  his  life.”  “ Your  Majesty 
has  done  well,”  replied  Mahum,  turning  pale,  and  left  the  hall.  Forty  days  after,  she 
died  from  grief,  and  was  buried  with  her  son  in  Dihli  in  a tomb  which  Akbar  had 
built  for  them.  For  Adham ’s  brother,  vide  No.  60. 

20.  Pi'r  Muhammad  Kha'n  of  Shirwdn.1 

Nothing  is  known  of  his  father.  Pir  Muhammad  was  a Mulld,  and  attached 
himself  to  Bairam  in  Qandahar.  Through  Bairam’s  influence  he  was  raised  to  the 


tions  of  Badaoni  have^jl$J  ; Dorn  has 
jjl&t  Behair;  Briggs  has  Yehar ; the 
Lucknow  edition  of  Firishtah  has 
There  is  a town  and  Parganah  of  the 
name  of  in  Sirkar  Rantanbhur. 

The  passage  in  the  Ak  bam  am  ah  re- 
garding Adham  Khan  quoted  by  Elliot 
may  be  fouud  among  the  events  of  the 
third  year. 


Another  nest  of  robbers  was  the  eight 
villages,  called  A't’hgah,  near  Salat,  in 
the  Sirkar  of  Qanauj. 

1 In  my  Text  edition,  p.  223,  No.  20, 
deley*.  Shlrwan  is  also  the  birth-place 
of  Khaqanl.  The  spelling  Sharwdn  given 
in  the  Mu’jam,  does  not  appear  to  be 
usual. 
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dignity  of  Amir  on  Akbar’s  accession.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with 
Hemu,  and  received  subsequently  the  title  of  N&firulmullc.  His  pride  offended  the 
Chagatai  nobles  and,  at  last,  Bairam  himself,  to  whom  he  once  refused  admittance 
when  he  called  on  him  at  a time  he  was  sick. 

Bairam  subsequently  ordered  him  to  retire,  sent  him,  at  the  instigation  of  Shaikh 
Gadai  (vide  p.  272)  to  the  Fort  of  Biyanah,  and  then  forced  him  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage.  Whilst  on  his  way  to  Gujrat,  Pir  Muhammad  received  letters  from 
Adham  Khan  (No.  19)  asking  him  to  delay.  He  stayed  for  a short  time  at  Rantanbhur  ; 
but  being  pursued  by  Bairam ’s  men,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Gujr&t.  This  harsh 
treatment  annoyed  Akbar,  and  accelerated  Bairam’s  fall.  Whilst  in  Gujrat,  P.  M. 
heard  of  Bairam  s disgrace,  and  returned  at  once  to  Akbar  who  made  him  a Khan. 
In  968,  he  was  appointed  with  Adham  Khan  to  conquer  Malwah,  of  which  he  was 
made  sole  governor  after  Adham’s  recall.  In  969,  he  defeated  Baz  Bahadur  who  had 
invaded  the  country,  drove  him  away,  and  took  B\jagafh  from  I’timad  Khan,  Baz 
Bahadur’s  general.  He  then  made  a raid  into  Khandes,  which  was  governed  by 
Miran  Muhammad  Shah,  sacked  the  capital  Burhanpur,  slaughtered  most  unmercifully 
the  inhabitants,  and  carried  off  immense  booty,  when  he  was  attacked  by  B4z  Bahadur 
and  defeated.  Arriving  at  night  on  his  flight  at  the  bank  of  the  Narbaddah,  he 
insisted  on  crossing  it,  and  perished  in  the  river. 

21.  lOia'ii  i A’zam  Mi'rza'  ’Azi'z  Kokah,  son  of  Atgah  Kh&n  (No.  15). 

His  mother  was  JiJi  Anagah  (vide  p.  321).  He  grew  up  with  Akbar,  who 
remained  attached  to  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Though  often  offended  by  his  boldness, 
Akbar  would  but  rarely  punish  him ; he  used  to  say,  “ Between  me  and  ’Aziz  is  a river 
of  milk  which  I cannot  cross.” 

On  the  removal  of  the  Atgah  Khail  (p.  321,  1, 1.)  from  the  Panjab,  he  retained 
Dipalpur,  where  he  was  visited  by  Akbar  in  the  16th  year  (978)  on  his  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  Shaikh  Farid  i Shakkarganj  at  Ajhodhau  (Pak  Pa  tan,  or  Patan  i Panjab). 

In  the  17th  year,  after  the  conquest  of  Ahmadabad,  Mirza  'Aziz  was  appointed 
governor  of  Gujrat  as  far  as  the  Mahiudra  river,  whilst  Akbar  went  to  conquer  Surat. 
Muhammad  Husain  Mirz&  and  Shah  Mirza,  joined  by  Sher  Khan  Fiiladi,  thereupon 
besieged  Patan  ; but  they  were  at  last  defeated  by  Mirza  'Aziz  and  Qutbuddin. 
'Aziz  then  returned  to  Ahmadabad,  When  Akbar,  on  the  2nd  £afar  981,  returned  to 
Fathpur  Sikri,  Ikhtiyarulmulk,  a Gujrati  noble,  occupied  Idar,  and  then  moved 
against  ’Aziz  in  Ahmadabad.  Muhammad  Husain  Mirza  also  came  from  the  Dak’hin, 
and  after  attacking  Kambhayit  (Cambay),  they  besieged  Ahmadabad.  ’Aziz  held 
himself  bravely.  The  siege  was  raised  by  Akbar,  who  surprised  the  rebels1  near 
Patan.  During  the  fight  Muhammad  Husain  Mirza  and  Ikhtiyar  ulrnulk  were  killed. 
The  victory  was  chiefly  gained  by  Akbar  himself,  who  with  100  chosen  men  fell  upon 
the  enemy  from  an  ambush.  ’Aziz  had  subsequently  to  fight  with  the  sons  of 
Ikhtiyarulmulk. 


1 Akbar  left  Agrah  on  the  4th  Rabi’  I between  Agrah  and  Patan  being  400  kos, 
I.,  and  attacked  the  Mirzas  on  the  ninth  I Akbar’s  forced  march  has  often  been 
day  after  his  departure.  The  distance  | admired.  Briggs,  II,  p.  241. 
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In  the  20th  year  Akhar  introduced  the  Ddgh  (Ain  7),  which  proved  a source  of 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  Amirs.  Mirza  ’Aziz  especially  shewed  himself  so 
disobedient,  that  Akbar  was  compelled  to  deprive  him  temporarily  of  his  rank. 

Though  restored  to  his  honours  in  the  23rd  year,  M.  ’Aziz  remained  unemployed 
till  the  25th  year  (088),  when  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  Bengal  and  Bihar  (vide  Muzaf- 
far  Khan,  No.  37).  ’Aziz  was  promoted  to  a command  of  Five  Thousand,  got  the  title  of 
A’zam  Khan,  and  was  despatched  with  a large  army  to  quell  the  rebellion.  His  time  was 
fully  occupied  in  establishing  order  in  Bihar.  Towards  the  end  of  the  2Gth  year,  he 
rejoined  the  emperor,  who  had  returned  from  Kabul  to  Fathpur  Sikri.  During  ’Aziz’s 
absence  from  Bihar,  the  Bengal  rebels  had  occupied  Hajipur,  opposite  Patna;  and  Aziz, 
in  the  27tli  year,  was  again  sent  to  Bihar,  with  orders  to  move  into  Bengal.  After 
collecting  the  Tuyuldars  of  Ilahabad,  Audh,  and  Bihar,  he  occupied  Garhf,  the  ‘key’  of 
Bengal.  After  several  minor  tights  with  the  rebels  under  Ma’^um  i Kabuli,  and  Majnun 
Khan  Qaqshal,  ’Aziz  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  latter,  which  forced  Ma’^um  to  with- 
draw. The  imperial  troops  then  commenced  to  operate  against  Qatlu,  a Lohani 
Afghan,  who  during  these  disturbances  had  occupied  Orissa  and  a portion  of  Bengal. 
’Aziz,  however,  took  ill,  and  handing  over  the  command  to  Shahbaz  Khan  i Kambd, 
returned  to  his  lands  in  Bihar.  Soon  after,  he  joined  Akbar  at  Ilahabad,  and  was 
transferred  to  Garha  and  Raisin  (993). 

In  the  31st  year  (994),  M.  ’Aziz  was  appointed  to  the  Dak’hin ; but  as  the 
operations  wTere  frustrated  through  the  envy  of  Shihabuddin  Ahmad  (No.  26)  and 
other  grandees,  'Aziz  withdrew,  plundered  Ilichpur  in  Barar,  and  then  retreated  to 
Gujrat,  where  the  Khan  Khanan  was  (Briggs,  II,  257). 

In  the  32nd  year,  Priuce  Murad  married  a daughter  of  M.  ’Aziz.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  34th  year,  ’Aziz  was  appointed  Governor  of  Gujrat  in  succession  to  the  Khan 
Khanan.  In  the  36th  year,  he  moved  against  Sultan  Muzaffar,  and  defeated  him  in 
the  following  year.  He  then  reduced  Jam  and  other  zamindars  of  Kachh  to  obedience, 
and  conquered  Somnat  and  sixteen  other  harbour  towns  (37th  year).  Junagaj-h  also, 
the  capital  of  the  ruler  of  Surat,  submitted  to  him  (5th  Zi  Qa’dah  999),  and  Mi)  an 
Khan  and  Taj  Khan,  sons  of  Daulat  Khan  ibn  i Amin  Khan  i Ghori,  joined  the 
Mughuls.  ’Aziz  gave  both  of  them  jagirs.  He  had  now  leisure  to  hunt  down 
Sultan  Muzaffar,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  a Zamindar  of  Dwarka.  In  a fight  the 
latter  lost  his  life,  and  Muzaffar  fled  to  Kachh,  followed  by  ’Aziz.  There  also  the 
Zamindars  submitted,  and  soon  after  delivered  Sultan  Muzaffar  into  his  bauds.  No 
sooner  had  he  been  brought  to  the  Mirza  than  he  asked  for  permission  to  step  aside  to 
perform  a call  of  nature,  and  cut  his  throat  with  a razor. 

In  the  39th  year  Akbar  recalled  M.  ’Aziz,  as  he  had  not  been  at  Court  for 
several  years ; but  the  Mirza  dreading  the  religious  innovations  at  Court,1  marched 
against  Diu  under  the  pretext  of  conquering  it.  He  made,  however,  peace  with  the 
4 Firing!  ’ and  embarked  for  Hijaz  at  Balawal,  a harbour  town  near  Somuat, 


1 M.  'Aziz  r'dieuled  Akbar’s  tenden- 
cies to  Hinduism  and  the  orders  ot  the 
‘Divine  Faith.’  He  used  to  call  Faizi 
and  Abulfazl  ’ Usman  and  ’ Alt . His  dis- 


paraging remarks  led  to  his  disgrace  on 
the  accession  of  Jahaugir,  as  related 
below. 
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accompanied  by  his  six  younger  sons  (Khurram,  Anwar,  'Abdullah,  'Abdullafcif 
Murtaz4,  ’Abdulghafur),  six  daughters,  and  about  one  hundred  attendants.  Akbar 
felt  sorry  for  his  sudden  departure,  and  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  promoted  the 
two  eldest  sons  of  the  Mirz&  (M.  Shams!  and  M.  Shadman). 

M.  'Aziz  spent  a great  deal  of  money  in  Makkah  ; in  fact  he  was  so  ‘ fleeced,' 
that  his  attachment  to  Islam  was  much  cooled  down ; and  being  assured  of  Akbar's 
good  wishes  for  his  welfare,  he  embarked  for  India,  landed  again  at  Balawal,  and 
joined  Akbar  in  the  beginning  of  1003.  He  now  became  a member  of  the  1 Divine 
Faith’  ( vide  p.  208,  1.  4,)  was  appointed  Governor  of  Bihar,  was  made  Vakil  in  1004,  and 
received  Mult&n  as  Jagir. 

In  the  45th  year  (1008)  he  accompanied  Akbar  to  A'sir.  His  mother  died  about 
the  same  time,  and  Akbar  himself  assisted  in  carrying  the  coffin.  Through  the 
mediation  of  the  Mirza,  Bahadur  Kh&n,  ruler  of  Khandes,  ceded  Aslr  to  Akbar 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  year.  Soon  after,  Prince  Khusrau  married  one  of  'Aziz's 
daughters. 

At  Akbar  8 death,  Man  Singh  and  M.  'Aziz  were  anxious  to  proclaim  Khusrau 
successor  ; but  the  attempt  failed,  as  Shaikh  Farid  i Bukhari  and  others  had  proclaimed 
Jahangir  before  Akbar  had  closed  his  eyes.  Man  Singh  left  the  Fort  of  Agrah  with 
Khusrau,  in  order  to  go  to  Bengal.  'Aziz  wished  to  accompany  him,  sent  his  whole 
family  to  the  Rajah,  and  superintended  the  burial  of  the  deceased  monarch.  He 
countenanced  Khusrau’s  rebellion,  and  escaped  capital  punishment  through  the 
intercession  of  several  courtiers,  and  of  Salimah  Sultan  Begum  and  other  princesses  of 
Akbar’s  Harem.  Not  long  after,  Khwajah  Abul  Hasan  laid  before  Jahangir  a 
letter  written  some  years  ago  by  ’Aziz  to  Rajah  ’All  Khan  of  Khandes,  in  which 
'Aziz  had  ridiculed  Akbar  in  very  strong  language.  J ahangir  gave  ’Aziz  the  letter 
and  asked  him  to  read  it,  before  the  whole  Court,  which  he  did  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  thus  incurring  the  blame  of  all  the  courtiers  present.  Jahdngir  deprived 
him  of  his  honours  and  lands,  and  imprisoned  him. 

In  the  3rd  year  of  Jahangir’s  reign  (1017),  M.  ’Aziz  was  restored  to  his  rank,  and 
appointed  (nominally)  to  the  command  of  Gujrat,  his  eldest  son,  Jah&ngir  Qull  Kh&n, 
being  his  naib . In  the  5th  year,  when  matters  did  not  go  on  well  in  the  Dak’hin,  he 
was  sent  there  with  10,000  men.  In  the  8th  year  (1022),  Jah&ngir  went  to  Ajmir, 
and  appointed,  at  the  request  of  'Aziz,  Shahjahdn  to  the  command  of  the  Dak’hin 
forces,  whilst  he  was  to  remain  as  adviser.  But  Sh&bjah&n  did  not  like  M.  'Aziz 
on  account  of  his  partiality  for  Khusrau,  and  Mahabat  Khan  was  despatched  from 
Court  to  accompany  ’Aziz  from  Udaipur  to  Agrah.  In  the  9th  year,  ’Aziz  was  again 
imprisoned,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  A$af  Khan  in  the  Fort  of  Gw&lidr  (Tuzuk, 
p.  127).  He  was  set  free  a year  later,  and  soon  after  restored  to  his  rank.  In  the 
18th  year,  he  was  appointed  Atdliq  to  Prince  Dawar  Bakhsh,  who  had  been  made 
Governor  of  Gujrat.  M.  ’Aziz  died  in  the  19th  year  (1033)  at  Ahmadab&d. 

'Aziz  was  remarkable  for  ease  of  address,  intelligence,  and  his  knowledge  of 
history.  He  also  wrote  poems.  Historians  quote  the  following  aphorism  from  his 
* pithy'  sayings.  * A man  should  marry  four  wives — a Persian  woman  to  have  some- 
body to  talk  to ; a Khur&s&ni  woman,  for  his  housework ; a Hindu  woman,  for  nursing 
his  children;  and  a woman  from  Mawarannahr,  to  have  some  one  to  whip  as  a 
warning  for  the  other  three'.  Vide  Iqbalnamah,  p.  230, 
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Kolcah  means  * foster  brother,*  and  is  the  same  as  the  Turkish  K ukalddsh  or 
Kulcaltaah. 

Mlrza  'Aziz’s  sons.  1.  Mirzd  Shamsi  (No.  163).  He  has  been  mentioned 
above.  During  the  reign  of  Jahangir  he  rose  to  importance,  and  received  the  title 
of  Jahangir  Quit  Khan. 

2.  Mtrzd  Shadmdn  (No,  233).  He  received  the  title  of  Shad  Khan.  Tuzulc , 
p.  99. 

3.  Mirzd  Khurrum  (No.  177).  He  was  made  by  Akbar  governor  of  Junagarh  in 
Gujrat,  received  the  title  of  Kamil  Khan  under  Jahangir,  and  accompanied  Prince 
Khurram  (Shalyahan)  to  the  Dak’hin. 

4.  Mirzd  ’ Abdullah  (No.  267)  received  under  Jah&ngir  the  title  of  Sardar  Khan. 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  Fort  Gwaliar. 

6.  Mirzd  Anwar  (No.  206)  was  married  to  a daughter  of  Zain  Khan  Kokah 
(No.  34). 

All  of  them  were  promoted  to  commanderships  of  Five  and  Two  Thousands.  Aziz's 
other  sons  have  been  mentioned  above. 

A sister  of  M.  'Aziz,  Mah  Banu,  was  married  to  'Abdurrahim  Khan  Kh&nan. 
(No.  29.) 

22.  Baha' dur  Kha'n  i Shaiba'ni',  (younger)  brother  of  Kh6n  Zaman. 
(No.  13.) 

His  real  name  is  Muhammad  Said.  Hum&ydn  on  his  return  from  Persia  put 
him  in  charge  of  the  District  of  Dawar.  He  then  planned  a rebellion  and  made 
preparations  to  take  Qandahar,  which  was  commanded  by  Shah  Muhammad  Khan  of 
Qalat  (No.  95.)  The  latter,  however,  fortified  the  town  and  applied  to  the  king  of 
Persia  for  help,  as  he  could  not  expect  Humayun  to  send  him  assistance.  A party  of 
Qizilbashes  attacked  Bahadur,  who  escaped. 

In  the  2nd  year,  when  Akbar  besieged  Mankot,  Bahadur,  at  the  request  of  Bairdm 
Khan,  was  pardoned,  and  received  Mult&n  as  jagir.  In  the  3rd  year,  he  assisted  in  the 
conquest  of  M&lwah.  After  Bairam’s  fall,  through  the  influence  of  Mahum  Anagah  (vide 
p,  323),  he  was  made  Vakil , and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  It&wah  (Sirkdr  of  Agrali). 

Subsequently  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  several  rebellions  of  his  elder  brother 
(vide  p.  320).  After  his  capture,  Shahbaz  Khan  i Kambu  (No.  80)  killed  him  at 
Akbar’s  order. 

Like  his  brother  he  was  a man  of  letters  ( Bad . Ill,  239). 

23.  Ra'jah  Biha'ri'  Mall,  son  of  Prit’hiiAj  Kachhw6hah. 

In  some  historical  MSS.  he  is  called  Bihar d Mall.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
Kachhwahas,  Rajawat  and  Shaikhawat,  to  the  former  of  which  Bih&rf  Mall  belonged. 
Their  ancient  family  seat  was  Amber  in  the  (pubah  of  Ajmir.  Though  not  so  extensive 
as  Maywar,  the  revenues  of  Amber  were  larger. 

Bih&ri  Mall  was  the  first  Rajput  that  joined  Akbar’s  Court.  The  flight1  of  Huma- 
yun from  India  had  been  the  cause  of  several  disturbances.  Haji  Khan,  a servant  of  Sher 


1 The  ‘ flight’  of  Hum&yun  from  India 
was  a delicate  subject  for  Mughul  Histori- 
ans. Abulfazl  generally  uses  euphemisms, 
as  dn  wdqi'ah  i ndguzir , ‘ that  unavoid- 


able event,*  or  rihlat  (departure);  or 
dtnadan  i Sher  Khdn , the  coming  of 
Sher  Khan  (not  Sher  Shah),  Ac. 
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Khan,  had  attacked  Narnaul,  the  jagir  of  Majnun  Khan  Qaqshal  (No.  50),  who  happened 
to  be  a friend  of  the  Rajah’s.  Through  his  intercession  both  came  to  an  amicable  settlement ; 
and  Majnun  Khan,  after  the  defeat  of  Hemu,  (963)  brought  Bihari  Mall's  services  to  the 
notice  of  the  emperor.  The  Rajah  was  invited  to  come  to  court,  where  he  was 
presented  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  Akbar’s  reign.  At  the  interview 
Akbar  was  seated  on  a wild  (mast)  elephant,  and  as  the  animal  got  restive  and  ran  about, 
the  people  made  way ; only  Bihari  Mali’s  Rajput  attendants,  to  the  surprise  of  Akbar, 
stood  firm. 

In  the  6th  year  of  his  reign  (969),  Akbar  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
Mu ’in  i Chishtf  at  Ajmir,  and  at  Kalali,  Chaghta  Khan  reported  to  the  Emperor,  that 
tie  Rajah  had  fortified  himself  in  the  passes,  as  Sharafuddin  Husain  (No.  17),  Governor 
of  Malwah,  had  made  war  upon  him,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Soja,  son  of  Puran 
Mall,  elder  brother  of  the  Rajah.  Sharafuddin  had  also  got  hold  of  Jagnat'h  (No.  69), 
son  of  the  Rajah,  Raj  Singh  (No.  147),  son  of  Askaran,  and  Kangar,  son  of  Jagmall 
(No.  134),  his  chief  object  being  to  get  possession  of  Amber  itself.  At  Deosah,  40  miles 
east  of  Jaipur,  Jaimall,  son  of  Rupsl  (No.  118),  Bihari  Mall’s  brother  who  was  the 
chief  of  the  country,  joined  Akbar,  and  brought  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the 
emperor,  his  father  Riipsi.  At  Sankanir,  at  last,  Bihari  Mall  with  his  whole  family, 
attended,  and  was  most  honorably  received.  His  request  to  enter  into  Akbar's  service 
and  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  by  a matrimonial  alliance  was  granted.  On 
his  return  from  Ajmir,  Akbar  received  the  Rajah’s  daughter  at  Sambhar,  and  was 
joined,  at  Ratan,  by  the  Rajah  himself,  and  his  son  Bhagawant  Das,  and  his  grand- 
son Kunwar  Man  Singh.  They  accompanied  Akbar  to  Agrah,  where  Bihari  Mall 
was  made  a Commander  of  Five  Thousand.  Soon  after,  Bihari  Mall  returned  to 
Amber.  He  died  at  Agrah  (Tabaqiit). 

Amber  is  said  to  have  been  founded  A.  D.  967  by  Dhola  Rdi,  son  of  Sora,  of 
whom  Bihari  Mall  was  the  18th  descendant.1 

The  Akbemamah  mentions  the  names  of  four  brothers  of  Bihari  Mall.  1.  Puran 
Mall;  2.  Rupsi  (No.  118) ; 3.  Askaran  ( vide  No.  174) ; 4.  Jagmall  (No.  134).  Bihari 
Mall  is  said  to  have  been  younger  than  Puran  Mall,  but  older  than  the  other  three. 

Three  sons  of  Bihdri  Mall  were  in  Akbar’s  service — 1.  Bhagwan  Das  (No.  27) ; 
2.  Jagannat’h  (No.  69) ; and  3.  Salhadi  (No.  267). 

24.  Kha'n  Jaha'n  Husain  Quli'  Kha'n,*  son  of  Wall  Beg  Zulqadr. 

He  is  the  son  of  Bairam  Khan’s  sister.  His  father  Wall  Beg  Zulqadr  was  much 
attached  to  Bairam,  and  was  captured  in  the  fight  in  the  Parganah  (Jalindhar* 

ri</<  p.  317,  1.  5,)  but  died  immediately  afterwards  from  the  wounds  received  in  battle. 
Akbar  looked  upon  him  as  the  chief  instigator  of  Bairam’s  rebellion,  and  ordered  his 
bead  to  cut  off,  which  was  sent  all  over  Hindustan.  When  it  was  brought  to  Itdwah, 
Bahadur  Khan  (No.  22)  killed  the  foot  soldiers  ( tawachis ) that  carried  it.  Khan 
Jahan  bad  brought  Bairam’s  insignia  from  Mewat  to  Akbar,  and  as  be  was  a near 


* The  present  Mahdrajah  of  Jaipur  is 
the  34th  descendant ; vide  Selections 
Government  of  India,  No.  LXV,  1868. 

42 


Amber  was  deserted  in  1728,  when  Jai 
Singh  II.  founded  the  modern  Jaipur. 

2 Husain  Quli  Beg.  Madsir. 
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relation  of  tlu*  rebel,  he  was  detained  and  left  under  charge  of  A'^af  Khan  ’Abdulmajid, 
Commander  of  Dihli.  When  Bairaiu  had  been  pardoned,  Khan  Jahan  was  released. 
He  attached  himself  henceforth  to  Akbar. 

In  the  8th  year  (end  of  071),  he  was  made  a Khan,  and  received  orders  to  follow 
up  Sharafuddin  Husain  (No.  17).  Ajmir  and  Nagor  were  given  him  as  tuyul.  He 
took  the  Fort  of  Jodhpur  from  Chandar  Sen,  son  of  Rai  Maldeo,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  pursuit  of  Udai  Singh  during  the  siege  of  Chitor. 

In  the  13th  year  (976),  he  was  transferred  to  the  Panjab,  whither  he  went  after 
assisting  in  the  conquest  of  Bantanbhur. 

In  the  17th  year,  he  was  ordered  to  take  Nagarkot,  which  had  belonged  to  Rajah 
Jai  Chand.  Badaoni  says  (II,  p,  161),  that  the  Avar  was  merely  undertaken  to 
provide  Bir  Bar  with  a jagir.  Akbar  had  Jai  Chand  imprisoned,  and  Budi  Chand,  his 
son,  thinking  that  his  father  was  dead,  rebelled.  Khan  Jahan,  on  his  way,  conquered 
Fort  Kotlah,  reached  Nagarkot  in  the  beginning  of  Rajab  980,  and  took  the  famous 
Bhawan  temple  outside  of  the  Fort.  The  siege  was  progressing  and  the  town  reduced 
to  extremities,  when  it  was  reported  that  Ibrahim  Husain  Mirza  and  Masud  Mirza 
had  invaded  the  Panjab.  Khan  Jahan  therefore  accepted  a payment  of  five  mans  of 
gold  and  some  valuables,  and  raised  the  siege,  lie  is  also  said  to  have  erected  a Masjid 
in  front  of  Jai  Chand’s  palace  in  the  Fort,  and  to  have  read  the  Khutbah  in  Akbar’s 
name  (Friday,  middle  of  Shawwal  980). 

Accompanied  by  Ismail  Quli  Khan  and  Mirza  Yusuf  Khan  i Rizawi  (No,  35),  Khan 
Jahan  marched  against  the  Mirzas,  surprised  them  in  the  Parganah  of  Talbanah, 
from  Multan,  and  defeated  them,  Ibrahim  Husain  Mirza  escaped  to  Multan,  but 
Mas’iid  Husain  and  several  other  Mirzas  of  note  were  taken  prisoners. 

In  the  18th  year  (981),  when  Akbar  returned  to  Agrah  alter  the  conquest  of 
Gujrat,  he  invited  his  Amirs  to  meet  him,  and  Khan  Jahan  also  came  with  his 
prisoners,  whom  he  had  put  into  cow  skins  with  horns  on,  with  their  eyelashes  sewn 
together.  Akbar  had  their  eyes  immediately  opened,  and  even  pardoned  some  of  the 
prisoners.  The  victorious  general  received  the  title  of  Khan  Jahan,  ‘a  title  in 
reputation  next  to  that  of  Khan  Khanan.’  About  the  same  time  Sulaiman,  ruler  of 
Badakhshan  (p.  312)  had  come  to  India,  driven  away  by  his  grandson  Shahrukh 
(No.  7),  and  Khan  Jahan  was  ordered  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  kingdom. 
But  as  in  983  Mun’im  Khan  Khanan  died,  and  Bengal  was  unsettled,  Khan  Jahan 
was  recalled  from  the  Panjab,  before  he  had  moved  into  Badakhshan,  and  was  appointed 
to  Bengal,  Rajah  Todar  Mall  being  second  in  command.  At  Bhagalpur,  Kbfin  Jahan 
was  met  by  the  Amirs  of  Bengal,  and  as  most  of  them  were  Chaghtai  nobles,  he  had, 
as  Qizilbash,  to  contend  with  the  same  difficulties  as  Bair&m  Khan  had  had.  He 
repulsed  the  Afghans  who  had  come  up  as  far  as  Gafin  and  Tandah  ; hut  he  met 
with  more  decided  opposition  at  Ak  Maball,  where  Daud  Khan  had  fortified  himself. 
The  Imperialists  suffered  much  from  the  constant  sallies  of  the  Afghans.  Khan 
Jahan  complained  of  the  w ilful  neglect  of  his  Amirs,  and  w hen  Akbar  heard  of  the 
death  of  Khwajah  ’Abdullah  Naqslibandi,  who  had  been  purposely  left  unsupported 
in  a skirmish,  he  ordered  Muzaffar  Khan,  Governor  of  Bihar  (No.  37)  to  collect  his 
Jagirdars  and  join  Khan  Jahan  (984).  The  fights  near  Ak  Mahall  were  now  resumed 
with  new  vigour.  During  a skirmish  a cannon  ball  wounded  Junaid  i Kararani, 
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Dadds  cousin,1  which  led  to  a general  battle  (15th  Rabi’  II,  984).  The  right  wing  of 
the  Afghans,  commanded  by  Kala  Pahar,  gave  way,  when  the  soldiers  saw  their  leader 
wounded,  and  the  centre  under  Daud  was  defeated  by  Kh&n  Jahan.  D&ud  himself 
was  captured  and  brought  to  Khan  Jahan,  who  sent  his  bead  to  Akbar. 

After  this  great  victory,  Khan  Jahan  despatched  Todar  Mall  to  court,  and 
moved  to  Satganw  (Hugh),  where  D&ud’s  family  lived.  Here  he  defeated  the 
remnant  of  Daud's  adherents  under  J amshed  and  Mitti,  and  reannexed  Satganw,  which 
since  the  days  of  old  had  been  called  Bulgkdkkhdnah ,*  to  the  Mughul  empire. 
Daud's  mother  came  to  Khan  Jahan  as  a suppliant. 

Soon  after  Malku  Sain,  Rajah  of  Kuch  Bihar  sent  tribute  and  54  elephants, 
which  Khan  Jahan  despatched  to  Court. 

With  the  defeat  and  death  of  Daud,  Bengal  was  by  no  means  conquered.  New 
troubles  broke  out  in  Bhati,*  where  the  Afghans  had  collected  under  Karim  Dad, 
Ibrahim,  and  the  rich  Zamindar  ’Isa  With  great  difficulties  Khan  Jahan 

occupied  that  district,  assisted  by  a party  of  Afgh&ns  who  had  joined  him  together 
with  Daud’s  mother  at  Gods  ; and  returned  to  (^ihhatpur,  a town  which  he  had  founded 
near  Tdndah.  Soon  after,  he  took  ill,  and  died  after  a sickness  of  six  weeks  in  the 
same  year  ( 19th  Shawwdl  986( . 

Abulfazl  remarks  that  his  death  was  opportune,  inasmuch  as  the  immense  plunder 
collected  by  Khan  Jahdn  in  Bengal,  had  led  him  to  the  verge  of  rebellion. 

Khan  Jahdn’s  son,  Riza  Quli  (No.  274)  is  mentioned  below  among  the  Com- 
manders of  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty.  In  the  47th  year  he  was  made  a Commander 
of  Five  Hundred  with  a contingent  of  300  troopers.  Another  son,  Rahim  Quli,  was  a 
Commander  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty,  (No.  333).  For  Khan  Jahan’s  brother  vide 
No.  46. 

26.  Sai'd  Kha'n,  son  of  Ya’qtib  Beg,  son  of  Ibrahim  J&btiq. 

He  is  also  called  Sa’id  Khan  i Chaghtai.  His  family  had  long  been  serving 
under  the  Timurides.  His  grandfather  Ibrahim  Beg  Jabiiq  was  an  Amir  of 
Humayun ’s  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Bengal  wars.  His,  son  Yusuf  Beg, 
was  attacked  near  Jaunpur  by  Jalal  Khan  (i.  e.,  Salim  Shah),  and  killed.  His  other 
son  also,  Ya’qub,  Sa’id’s  father,  distinguished  himself  under  Humayun.  According  to 
the  Tabaqdt,  he  was  the  son  of  the  brother  of  Jahangir  Quli  Beg,  governor  of  Bengal 
under  Humayun. 

Sa’id  rose  to  the  highest  honors  under  Akbar.  He  was  for  some  time  Governor 
of  Mult&n,  and  was  appointed,  in  the  22nd  year,  atdliq  of  Prince  D&nyal.  Some  time 
after,  he  was  made  (pubahdar  of  the  Papjab,  in  supercession  to  Shah  Quli  Muhrim 
(No.  45  ),  of  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pan  jab  had  successfully  complained.  Sa’id 
again  was  succeeded  in  the  governorship  by  Rajah  Bhagw&n  D&s  (No.  27),  and 
received  Sambhal  as  tuyuL  In  the  28th  year,  he  was  called  to  Court,  was  made  a 


1 The  Ed.  Bibl.  Indica  of  Baddoni 
(II,  238)  has  by  mistake  cousin.  Badaoni 
says  that  the  battle  took  place  near 
Colgong  (K’halganw). 

9 This  nickname  of  Satg&nw  is  evi- 
dently old.  Even  the  word  bulghak 


(rebellion),  which  may  be  found  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  Tdrikh  i Firuz  Shdhi , 
is  scarcity  ever  met  with  in  Historical 
works  from  the  10th  century.  It  is  now 
quite  obsolete. 

8 For  Bhdtj,  vide  below  under  No.  32 
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commander  of  Three  Thousand,  and  was  sent  to  Hajipur  (Patna)  as  successor  to 
Mirza  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21).  In  the  32nd  year,  when  Vazir  Khan  (No.  41)  had 
died  in  Bengal,  Sa’id  was  made  Governor  of  Bengal,  which  office  he  held  till  the  40th 
year.  He  was  also  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Panjhazari . In  the  40th  year,  Man 
Singh  (No.  30)  being  appointed  to  Bengal,  he  returned  to  Court,  and  was,  in  the 
following  year,  again  made  Governor  of  Bihar.  In  the  48th  year  (1011),  when 
Mirza  Ghazi  rebelled  in  T'hafhah  after  the  death  of  his  father  Mirza  Jani  Beg 
(No.  47),  Said  was  appointed  to  MultiLn  and  Bhakkar,  and  brought  about  the 
submission  of  the  rebel. 

After  the  accession  of  Jahangir,  he  was  offered  the  Governorship  of  the  Panjab 
on  the  condition  that  he  bhould  prevent  his  eunuchs  from  committing  oppressions, 
which  he  promised  to  do.  ( Tuzuk , p.  6,  l.  2).  He  died,  however,  before  joining  his 
post,  and  was  buried  ‘ in  the  garden  of  Sarhind.’ 

His  affairs  during  his  lifetime  were  transacted  by  a Hindu  of  the  name  of  Chetr 
Bhoj.  Sa'id  had  a passion  for  eunuchs,  of  whom  he  had  12001 * * * *.  One  of  these  Khwajah- 
saras,  Hilal,  joined  afterwards  Jahangir’s  service ; he  built  Hilal&b&d,  six  Jcos  N.  W. 
from  A'grah,  near  Kankattah,9  regarding  which  the  Madsir  tells  an  amusing  incident. 
Another  eunuch,  Ikhtiyar  Khan  was  his  Vakil,  and  another,  I’tibar  Khan,  the 
Faujdar  of  his  jagir.  For  Sa’id’s  brother,  vide  No.  70. 

20.  Shiha'b  Itha'n,  a Sayyid  of  Nishdpur. 

His  full  name  is  Shihabuddin  Ahmad  Khdn.  He  was  a relation  and  friend  of 
Miihum  Anagah  (p.  323)  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  Bair&m’s  fall. 
From  the  beginning  of  Akbar’s  reign,  he  was  Commander  of  Dillii.  When  Akbar, 
at  the  request  of  Mahum,  turned  from  Sikandarabad  to  Dihli  to  see  his  sick  mother, 
Shili&b  Kan  told  him  that  his  journey,  undertaken  as  it  was  without  the  knowledge 
of  Bairam  Khan,  might  prove  disastrous  to  such  grandees  as  were  not  Bairam’s 
friends ; and  the  Chaghtai  nobles  took  this  opportunity  of  reiterating  their  complaints, 
which  led  to  Bairam’s  disgrace. 

As  remarked  on  p.  321,  Shih&b  served  in  Malwah  against  ’Abdullah  Khan. 

In  the  12th  year  (975),  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Malwah,  and  was  ordered  to 
drive  the  Mirzas  from  that  province.  In  the  13th  year,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
Imperial  domain  lands,  as  Muzaffar  Khan  (No.  37)  had  too  much  to  do  with  financial 
matters. 

In  the  21st  year,  he  was  promoted  to  a command  of  Five  Thousand,  and  was 
again  appointed  to  Malwah ; but  he  was  transferred,  in  the  following  year,  to  Gujr&t, 
as  Vazir  Khan  (No.  41)  had  given  no  satisfaction.  He  was,  in  the  28th  year, 
succeeded  by  I’timdd  Khan  (No.  119  ),  and  intended  to  go  to  Court;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  left  Ahmad&bad  than  he  was  deserted  by  his  servants,  who  in  a body  joined 
Sultan  Muzaffar.  The  events  of  the  Gujrat  rebellion  are  known  from  the  histories. 
When  Mirza  Khan  Khandn  (No.  29)  arrived,  Shih&b  was  attached  to  Qulij  Kh&u 


1 If  not  acquired  in  Bengal,  this  pre- 

dilection could  not  have  been  better 

satisfied  elsewhere.  The  eunuchs  of 

Bengal  and  Silhat  were  renowned ; for 

interesting  passages  vide  below,  Third 


Book,  £ubah  of  Bengal,  and  Tuzuk  i 
Jahdngirii  pp.  72,  328. 

9 Sikandrah  (or  Bihishtabad),  where 
Akbar  s tomb  is,  lies  half  way  between 
Agrah  and  Kankattah. 
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(Malwah  Corps).  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  conquest  of  Bahronch  (992),  and 
received  that  district  as  tuyul.  In  the  34th  year  (997),  he  was  again  made  Governor 
of  Malwah,  in  succession  to  M.  'Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21). 

Shihab  died  in  Malwah  (Ujain,  Tabaqat)  in  999.  His  wife,  Babu  Agh&  was 
related  to  Akbar ’s  mother ; she  died  in  1005. 

During  the  time  Shihab  was  Governor  of  Dihli,  he  repaired  the  canal  which 
Firdz  Shah  had  cut  from  the  Parganah  of  Khizrabad  to  Safidun  ; and  called  it 
Bohr  i Shihdb.  This  canal  was  again  repaired,  at  the  order  of  Shahjahan,  by  the 
renowned  Makr&mat  Khan,  and  called Faiz  Nahr , (20th  year  of  Shahjahan). 
During  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  it  was  again  obstructed,  but  has  now  again  been 
repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  English.  (Asdru^anddid.) 

27.  Ra'jah  Bhagwa'n  Da's,  son  of  Rajah  BiMri  Mall. 

In  the  Histories  we  find  the  spellings  Bhagwant , Bhagwdnt , and  Bhagwdn. 
He  joined  Akbar ’s  service  with  his  father  (No.  23  ).  In  980,  in  the  fight  with 
Ibrahim  Husain  Mirza  near  Sarnal  ( Briggs , Sartal),  he  saved  Ak  bar’s  life.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  against  the  Rana  of  fdar,  whose  son,  Amr  Singh,  he 
brought  to  Court.  When,  in  the  23rd  year,  the  Kachwahahs  had  their  tuyuls 
transferred  to  the  Panjab,  Rajah  Bh.  D.  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  provinco. 
In  the  29th  year,  Bh.’s  daughter  was  married  to  Prince  Salim,  of  which  marriage 
Prince  Khusrau  was  the  offspring.  In  the  30th  year,  Bh.  D.  was  made  a commander  of 
Five  Thousand,  and  Governor  of  Zabulistan,  as  Man  Singh  was  sent  against  the 
Y dsufzals.  But  Akbar  for  some  reason  detained  him.  In  Khairabad,  Bh.  D. 
bad  a fit  of  madness,  and  wounded  himself  with  a dagger  ; but  he  recovered,  soon 
ifter,  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  Doctors.  In  the  32nd  year,  the  j&girs  of  the  Rajah 
and  his  family  were  transferred  to  Bih&r,  Man  Singh  taking  the  command  of  the 
province. 

R&jah  Bh,  D.  died  in  the  beginning  of  998  at  Lahor,  a short  time  after  Rajah 
Todar  Mall  (No,  39).  People  say  that  on  returning  from  Todar  Mall’s  funeral,  he  had  an 
ittack  of  strangnary,  of  which  he  died.  Ho  had  the  title  of  Amir  ul  Umard. 

The  Jami  ’ Masjid  of  Lahor  was  built  by  him. 

Regarding  his  sons,  vide  Nos.  30,  104,  336. 

28.  Qutbuddi'n  Kha'n,  youngest  brother  of  Atgah  KMn  (15). 

As  he  belonged  to  the  Atgah  Rhail  ( vide  p.  321),  his  tuyul  was  in  the  Panjab. 
He  founded  several  mosques,  &c.,  at  Lahor. 

In  the  9th  year  (972),  Akbar  sent  him  to  Kabul.  During  his  stay  there,  he 
built  a villa  at  Gliaznin,  his  birth  place.  On  the  transfer  of  the  ‘ Atgah  KhaiT  from  the 
Punjab,  Q.  was  appointed  to  Miilwah.  After  the  conquest  of  Gujrat,  he  received  as 
jagir  the  Sirkar  of  Bahronch  (Broach),  “which  lies  south  of  Ahmadabad,  and  has  a 
fort  on  the  bank  of  the  Narbudda  near  its  mouth.*’  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Court, 
and  was  made  a commander  of  Five  Thousand. 

In  the  24th  year  (12th  Rajab,  987),  he  was  appointed  atdliq  to  Prince  Salim, 
received  a ddgu ,*  and  the  title  of  Beglar  Begi,  Akbar  also  honoured  him  by  placing 
it  a feast  Prince  Salim  on  his  shoulders.  Afterwards  Q.  was  again  appointed  to 


A kind  of  warm  mantle — a great  distinction  under  the  TImurides. 
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Bahronch  * as  far  as  Nazrbar.’  In  the  28th  year  (991),  Muzaffar  of  GqjrAt  tried  to 
makO  himself  independent.  Q.  did  not  act  in  concert  with  the  other  officers,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  delay  and  timidity,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Muzaffar  near 
Barodah.  Q.*s  servants  even  joined  Muzaffar,  whilst  he  himself  retreated  to  the  Fort 
of  Barodah.  After  a short  time  he  capitulated  and  surrendered  to  Muzaffar,  who  had 
promised  not  to  harm  him  or  his  family.  But  at  the  advice  of  a ZamindAr,  Muzaffar 
went  to  Bahronch,  occupied  the  Fort  in  which  Q/s  family  lived,  and  confiscated 
his  immense  property  (10  krors  of  rupees),  as  also  14  lacs  of  imperial  money. 
Immediately  after,  Muzaffar  had  Q.  murdered. 

His  son  Naurang  Khan  served  under  MirzA  KhAn  KhAnAn  (No.  29)  in  Gujrat 
(992),  received  a jAgir  in  MAlwah  and  subsequently  in  Gujrat.  He  died  in  999. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Tabaqdt , which  I consulted,  contain  the  remark  that  Naurang 
Khan  was  a Commander  of  Four  Thousand,  and  was,  in  1001,  governor  of  Jiinagayh. 

His  second  son,  Gujar  Khan,  was  a HaflyxdH  (No.  193),  and  served  chiefly  under 
M.  A’zam  KhAn  Kokah  (No.  21).  He  also  had  a tuyul  in  Gqjrat. 

29.  Kha'n  jKha'na'n  Mi'rza'  ’Abdurrahi'm,  son  of  Bairfim  KhAn. 

His  mother  was  a daughter  of  Jamal  KhAn  of  Mew4t.1  In  961,  when  HumAyun 
returned  to  India,  he  enjoined  his  nobles  to  enter  into  matrimonial  alliances  with  the 
ZamindArs  of  the  country,  and  after  marrying  the  elder  daughter  of  Jam41  Khan, 
he  asked  Bair4m  Kh4n  to  marry  the  younger  one. 

M.  ’Abdurrahim  was  bom  at  L4hor,  14th  £afar  964.  When  Bair4m  Khan  was 
murdered  at  Patan  in  Gujr4t  (p.  317),  his  camp  was  plundered  by  some  Afgh4ns ; 
but  Muhammad  Amin  DiwAnah  and  B4b4  Zambur  managed  to  remove  the  child 
and  bis  mother  from  the  scene  of  plunder,  and  bring  them  to  Ahmadabad,  fighting 
on  the  road  with  the  Afgh4n  robbers.  From  Ahmadabad,  M.  'Abdurrahlm  was 
taken  to  Akbar  (969),  who  notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  malicious  courtiers 
took  charge  of  him.  He  gave  him  the  title  of  Mirzd  Rhdn , and  married  him 
subsequently  to  Mah  BAnu,  sister  of  M.  ’Aziz  Kokah.  (No.  21). 

In  981,  M.  'Abdurrahim  accompanied  Akbar  on  his  forced  march  to  Patan 
(p.  325).  In  984,  M.  *A.  was  appointed  to  Gujrat,  Yazir  Kh4n  having  the  manage- 
ment of  the  province.  In  the  25th  year,  he  was  made  Mir  ' Arz , and  three  years 
later,  atdliq  to  Prince  Salim.  Soon  after,  he  was  sent  against  SutyAn  Muzaffar  of 
GujrAt.  Muzaffar,  during  the  first  Gujrat!  war,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Akbar’s 
officers.  He  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Mun’im  Kkfin  (No.  11),  and  after  his 
death,  to  the  care  of  Sh4h  Mansur  the  DiwAn  (No.  122).  But  Muzaffar  managed, 
in  the  23rd  year,  to  escape,  and  took  refuge  with  the  KAt’hls  of  Junagayh,  little 
noticed  or  cared  for  by  Akbar  s officers.  But  when  I’timad  KhAn  was  sent  to  Gujrat 
to  relieve  ShihAbuddin  (No.  26),  the  servants  of  the  latter  joined  Muzaffar,  and  the 
Gujrat  rebellion  commenced.  Muzaffar  took  Ahmadabad,  and  recruited,  with  the 
treasures  that  fell  into  his  hands  (vide  Qutbuddln,  No.  28),  an  army  of  40,000 
troopers.  MirzA  ’Abdurrahim  had  only  10,000  troopers  to  oppose  him,  and  though 
his  officers  advised  him  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Qulij  Khan  and  the  MAlwah 

* He  was  the  nephew  of  Hasan  KhAn  t that  the  KhAnzAdahs  of  MewAt  were 
of  MewAt.  (Bad.  I,  p.  361).  In  the  chiefly  converted  Januhah  Rajputs, 
fourth  Book  of  the  A'in,  Abulfazl  says  I 
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contingent,  Dost  Elian  Lodi,  M.  ’A/s  Mir  Shamsher , reminded  him  not  to  spoil  his 
laurels  and  claims  to  the  Khdn  Khdndnship.  M/A.  then  attacked  Muzaffai* *  and 
defeated  him  in  the  remarkable  battle  of  Sarkij,  three  kos  from  Ahmaddbad.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Malwah  contingent,  M.  ’A.  defeated  Muzaffar  a second  time  near  Nadot. 
Muzaflar  concealed  himself  in  Rajpiplah. 

For  these  two  victories  Akbar  made  M/A.  a commander  of  Five  Thousand,  and 
gave  him  the  coveted  title  of  Khdn  Khdndn.  For  this  reason  Historians  generally 
call  him  Murza  Khan  IGiandn. 

When  Gqjrdt  was  finally  conquered,  M.  Khdn  Khdndn  gave  his  whole  property 
to  his  soldiers,  even  his  inkstand,  which  was  given  to  a soldier  who  came  last  and 
said,  he  had  not  received  anything.  The  internal  affairs  of  Gujrat  being  settled, 
Qulij  Khan  was  left  in  the  province,  and  M/A.  rejoined  the  Court. 

In  the  34th  year  he  presented  to  Akbar  a copy  of  his  Persian  translation  of 
B4bar’s  Chaghtdi  Memoirs  (Waqi'dt  i Bdbari).1 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Vakil , and  received  Jaunpur 
as  tuyul ; but  in  999  his  jagir  was  transferred  to  Multan,  and  he  received  orders 
to  take  That  hah  (Sind).  Passing  by  the  Fort  of  Sahwdn,8  he  took  the  Fort  of  Lak’hi, 
“which  was  considered  the  key  of  the  country,  just  as  Gadhi  is  in  Bengal  and  Bdrah- 
Mul&h  in  Kashmir/*  After  a great  deal  of  fighting,  Mirza  Jani  Beg  (No.  47),  ruler 
of  That ’hah,  made  peace,  which  M/A.,  being  hard  pressed  for  provisions,  willingly 
accepted.  Sahwdn  was  to  be  handed  over  to  Akbar,  M.  Jani  Beg  was  to  visit  the 
emperor  after  the  rains,  and  Mirza  Inch,  M/A/s  eldest  son,  was  to  marry  Jani  Beg’s 
daughter.  But  as  M.  Jdni  Beg  after  the  rains,  delayed  to  carry  out  the  stipulations. 
M/A.  moved  to  That'hah,  and  prepared  himself  to  take  it  by  assault,  when  M.  Jani 
Beg  submitted  and  accompanied  M/A.  to  Court.*  Thus  Sindh  was  annexed. 

When  Sultan  Murad  assembled,  at  Bahronch  (Broach),  his  troops  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Ihik 'h in,  Akbar  despatched  M/A.  to  his  assistance,  giving  him  Bhilsa  as  jagir. 
After  delaying  there  for  some  time,  M/A.  went  to  Ujain,  which  annoyed  the  Prince, 
though  M/A.  wrote  him  that  Rajah  *Ali  Khan4  of  Kh  Andes  was  on  the  point  of 
joining  the  Imperialists,  and  that  he  would  come  with  him.  When  M/A.,  at  last, 
joined  head  quarters  at  Fort  Chdndor,  30  kos  from  Ahmadnagar,  he  was  slighted  by  the 
Prince  ; and,  in  consequence  of  it,  he  hesitated  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  operations, 
leaving  the  command  of  his  detachment  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  M.  Shahrukh  (No.  7). 
Only  on  one  occasion  after  Murdd’s  departure  from  Ahmadnagar,  he  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  war.  Mu’tamiduddaulah  Suhail  Khan  (Briggs,  II,  274 ; III,  308)  threatened 
Prince  Murad,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  his  officers  not  to  engage  with  him.  M. 
A.f  Rajah  *Alf  Khdn,  and  M.  Shahrukh,  therefore  took  it  upon  themselves  to  fight 
the  enemy.  Moving  in  Jumdda  II,  1005  from  Shdhpur,  M/A.  met  Suhail  near  the 
town  of  Ashti,  12  kos  from  Pathri.  The  fight  was  unusually  severe.  Rajah  ’All 
Khdn  with  five  of  his  principal  officers  and  five  hundred  troopers  were  killed  (Briggs 

1 Vide  p.  105,  last  line. 

* Also  called  Siwistdn,on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus.  Lak’hi  (Lukkee)  lies  a 
little  south  of  Sahwdn. 

* The  conquest  of  Sindh  forms  the 


subject  ot  a Masnawi  by  Mulla  bmkebi, 
whom  Abulfazl  mentious  below  among 
the  poets  of  Akbar  s age. 

4 Khali  Khdn  calls  him  Baji  ’All 
Khan. 
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IV,  321).  The  ni^ht  put  an  end  to  the  engagement;  but  each  party  believing  itself 
victorious,  remained  under  arms.  When  next  morning,  M.’A.’s  troopers  went  to  die 
river  [near  Supa,  FirishtaK]  to  get  water,  they  were  attacked  by  25,000  of  the 
enemy’s  horse.  Daulat  Khan  who  commanded  M.’A.'s  avantguard,  said  to  him,”  It  is 
dying  a useless  death  to  fall  fighting  with  but  600  troopers  against  such  odds.”  “Do 
you  forget  Dihli  ?”  asked  M.’A.  “ If  we  keep  up,”  replied  Daulat  Khan,  “ against 

such  odds,  wo  have  discovered  a hundred  Dihlis ; and  if  we  die,  matters  rest  with  God.” 
Qasim  of  Barba1 * * * * * *  and  several  other  Savyids  were  near ; and  on  hearing  M.’A.’s  resolution 
to  fight,  he  said,  **  Well,  let  us  fight  as  Hindustanis,  nothing  is  left  but  deatli ; but  ask 
the  Khan  Khanan  what  he  means  to  do.”  Daulat  Khan  returned,  and  said  to  M.'A* 
“ Tlieir  numbers  are  immense,  and  victory  rests  with  heaven ; point  out  a place  where 
we  can  find  you,  should  we  be  defeated.”  “ Under  the  corpses,”  said  M.  *A,  There- 
upon they  charged  the  flank  of  the  enemy  and  routed  them.  After  this  signal  victory, 
M.’A.  distributed  75  lacs  of  Rupees  among  his  soldiers.  At  the  request  of  the  Prince, 
M.’A.  was  soon  after  recalled  (1006). 

In  the  same  year  Mah  Banu,  M.  'A.’s  wife  died. 

In  the  44th  year.  Prince  Danyal  was  appointed  to  the  Dak’hin,  and  M.’A.  was 
ordered  to  join  the  Prince,  and  besiege  Ahmadnagar.  The  town,  as  is  known  from  the 
histories,  was  taken  after  a siege  of  4 months  and  4 days.8  M.’A.  then  joined  the 
Court,  bringing  with  him  Bahadur  ibn  i Ibrahim,  who  had  been  set  up  as  Nizam  Shah. 
Danyal  was  appointed  governor  of  the  newly  conquered  territory,  which  was  called 
bv  Akbar  D ancles, 3 and  married  to  Jana  Begum,  M.’A.’s  daughter.  The  Khan 
Khanan  was  also  ordered  to  repair  to  Ahmadnagar,  to  keep  down  a party  that  had 
made  the  son  of  Shah  ’All,  uncle  of  Murtaza,  Nizam  Shah. 

After  the  death  of  Akbar,  matters  in  the  Dak’hin  did  not  improve.  In  the 
3rd  year  of  Jahangir  (1017),  M.’A.  promised  to  bring  the  war  to  a close  in  two  years, 
if  he  received  a sufficient  number  of  troops.  Shahzadah  Parwiz,  under  the  Ataliq- 
ship  of  A^afKhan,  Man  Singh,  Khiin  Jahan  Lodi,  and  others,  were  appointed  to 
assist  M.’A.  He  took  the  Prince  in  the  rains  from  Burhanpur  to  Balag’hat ; but  in 
consequence  of  the  usual  duplicity  and  rancour  displayed  by  the  Amirs,  the  imperial 
army  suffered  from  want  of  provisions  and  loss  of  cattle,  and  M.’A.  was  compelled 
to  conclude  a treaty  dishonorable  for  Jahangir,  who  appointed  Khan  Jahan  Lodi  as 
his  successor,  and  sent  Mahabat  Khan,  subsequently  M.'A.’s  enemy,  to  bring  the 
unsuccessful  commander  to  Court. 

In  the  5th  year,  M.  ’A.  received  Kalpl  and  Qananj  as  tuyul , with  orders  to  crush 
the  rebels  in  those  districts  ( vide  p.  324,  note).  Some  time  afterwards,  M.’A.  was 
again  sent  to  the  Dak’hin,  as  matters  there  had  not  improved ; but  he  did  not  gain 
any  advantage  either. 


1 The  Sayykls  of  Barba  considered  it 

their  privilege  to  fight  in  the  Harawal, 

or  van#  Vide  No.  75. 

8 Abulfazl  and  the  Lucknow  edition 

of  Firishtah  call  the  eunuch  who  mur- 

dered Chand  Bibi  or 

Briggs  has  Hamid  Khan.  For  Nihang 

Khan , which  Briggs  gives,  all  copies  of 


the  Akbarnamah  and  the  Maasir  have 
Abhang  Rhdn.  The  Lucknow  Ed.  of 
Firishtah  has  Aliang  Khan.  The  dif- 
ferences, moreover,  between  Abulfazl  and 
Firishtah  in  details  are  very  remarkable. 

• A combination  of  the  words  Ddngdl 
and  Khdnde*. 
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In  the  11th  year  (1025)  Jahangir,  at  last,  despatched  Prince  Khurram,  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  title  of  Shah.1  Jahangir  himself  fixed  his  residence  at  Mandu  in 
Mai  wall,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  war,  while  Shah  Khurram  selected  Burhanpur 
as  Head  Quarters.  Here  the  Prince  also  married  the  daughter  of  Shahnawaz  Khan, 
M.  ’A's  son.  ’Adil  Sh&h  and  Qu^bulmulk  sent  tribute  and  submitted,  and  Jahangir 
bestowed  upon  ’Adil  Shah  the  title  of  Farzand  (son) ; and  ’Ambar  Malik  handed  over 
the  keys  of  Ahmadnagar  and  other  Forts,  together  with  the  Parganahs  of  Bal&g’hat 
which  he  had  conquered.  Shah  Khurram  then  appointed  M.’A,  fubahdar  of 
Khandes,  Barar,  and  Ahmadnagar,  whilst  Shahnawaz  Khan  was  appointed  to 
B&l&g'hat.  Leaving  30,000  horse  and  7,000  artillery  in  the  Dak’hin,  Shah  Khurram 
joined  his  father  at  Mandu,  where  new  honors  awaited  him.2 * 4 

In  the  15th  year,  Malik  ’Ambar  ‘ broke’  the  treaty,  and  fell  upon  the  T’hanahdars  of 
the  Mughuls.  Darab  Khan,  M.  ’A*’s  second  son,  retreated  from  Bal&’gh&t  to  B&lapur  ; 
and  driven  from  there,  he  went  to  Burhanpur,  where  he  and  his  father  were  besieged. 
On  Shahjahan ’s  approach,  the  besiegers  dispersed. 

In  the  17th  year,  (1031),  Shah  ’Abbas  of  Persia  attacked  Qandah&r,  and 
Shahjahan  and  ’Abdurrahim  were  called  to  Court,  to  take  the  command  against  the 
Persians ; but  before  they  joined.  Prince  Parwiz,  through  Nur  Julian’s  influence,  had 
been  appointed  heir-apparent,  and  Mahabat  Khan  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Kkdn  Khdnan.  Shah  jab  an  rebelled,  returned  with  M.’A.  to  Mandu,  and  then 
moved  to  Burh&npur.  On  the  march  thither,  Shahjahan  intercepted  a letter  which 
M.  ’A.  had  secretly  written  to  Mahabat  Khan,  whereupon  he  imprisoned  him  and  his 
•on  Darab  Khan,  and  sent  him  to  Fort  Asir,  but  released  them  soon  after  on 
parole.  Parwiz  and  Mahabat  Khan  had,  in  the  meantime,  arrived  at  the  Narbaddah 
to  capture  Shahjah&n.  Bairam  Beg,  an  officer  of  Shahjahan’s,  had  for  this  reason 
removed  all  boats  to  the  left  side  of  the  river,  and  successfully  prevented  the  imperials 
from  crossing.  At  M.’A.’s  advice,  Sh&hjahan  proposed,  at  this  time,  an  armistice. 
He  made  M.  'A.  swear  upon  the  Qoran  not  to  betray  him,  and  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  Parwiz.  Mah&bat  Khan,  knowing  that  the  fords  would  not  now  be  so  carefully 
watched  as  before,  effected  a crossing,  and  M.’A.,  forgetful  of  his  oath,  joined  Prince 
Parwiz,  and  did  not  return  to  Shahjahan,  who  now  fled  from  Burhanpur,  marching 
through  Talinganah  to  Orissa  and  Bengal.  Mahabat  and  M.  ’A.  followed  him  up  a short 
distance  beyond  the  Tapti.  M,  ’A.  wrote  to  Rajah  Bhim,  a principal  courtier  of  the 
Daulatshahi  party,  to  tell  Shahjahan,  that  he  (M.  ’A.)  would  do  every  things  in  his 


1 “ Since  the  time  of  Timur  no  Prince 
had  received  this  title.”  Maasir.  Shah 
Khurram  received  subsequently  the  title 
of  Shahjahan , which  he  retained  as  king, 
in  conjunction  with  the  titles  of  Qdltib 

Qirdn  i Sant  and  A' la  Hazrat 
OjA*.).  The  last  title  had  also  been 
nsid  by  Sulaim&n  i Karar&ni,  King  of 

Bengal.  Aurangzeb,  in  imitation  of  it, 
adopted  the  title  of  A 'la  Khaqdn. 

4 He  received  the  title  of  Shdhjahdn 
•ml  was  made  a Sthdzdri,  or  Commander 
of  Thirty  Thousand,  personal  (brevet) 

43 


rank,  and  a contingent  of  20,000  (az  a<jl 
wa  izdfah,  i.  e.  his  former  contingent 
phis  an  increase  in  troops).  He  was  also 
allowed  a QandaM  ( vide  p.  306),  likewise 
a custom  that  had  not  been  observed 
since  the  age  of  Timur,  Jahangir  even 
came  down  from  the  J'harohah  (the  win- 
dow in  the  State  hall,  familiar  to'  all  that 
have  seen  the  halls  of  the  palaces  of  Ag- 
rah  and  Fathpur  Sikri),  and  placed  a 
dish  full  of  jewels  and  gold  on  Shahja- 
han’s  head,  distributing  the  whole  (as 
nun  dr)  among  the  Amirs. 
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power  to  detain  the  imperial  army,  if  the  prince  w ould  allow  his  sons  to  join  him.  Rajah 
Bliim  replied  that  the  prince  had  still  from  five  to  six  thousand  followers,  and  that  he 
would  kill  M.’A.’s  sons,  should  it  come  to  a fight.  Shahjahan  then  moved  into  Bengal  and 
Bihar,  of  which  he  made  Darab  Khan,  who  had  evidently  attached  himself  to  the  prince, 
Governor.  Mahabat  Khan  had  in  the  mean  time  returned  to  llahabad  to  oppose  Shah- 
jahan, and  had  plaeed  M.’A.,  who  looked  upon  him  with  distrust,  under  surveillance. 

In  the  21st  year,  Jahangir  ordered  Mahabat  Khan  to  send  M.  ’A.  to  court,  where 
he  was  reinstated  in  his  titles  and  honours.  He  afterwards  retired  to  his  jagir  at 
Lahor,  when  Mahabat  Klidn  followed  him  and  sent  him  back  to  Dihli.  Soon  after 
the  failure  of  his  scheme  of  retaining  possession  of  Jahangir’s  person,  and  the 
return  of  the  monarch  from  Kabul,  Mahabat  Khan  had  to  fly.  Nur  Jab  an  now 
appointed  M.’A.  to  follow  up  Mahabat,  and  contributed  herself  twelve  lacs  of  rupees 
to  the  expedition.  But  before  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  completed,  M.’A. 
took  ill  at  Ldhor,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Dihli,  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  in  the 
end  of  Jahangir’s  21st  year  (1036).  The  words  Khan  Sipahsdldr  hu  (where  is  the 
Khan  Commander)  are  the  tdrikh  of  his  death. 

M.  ’A.’h  great  deeds  are  the  conquests  of  Gujrat  and  Sind  and  the  defeat  of 
Suhail  Khan  of  B\j4pur.  During  Jahangir’s  reign,  he  did  nothing  remarkable ; nor 
was  he  treated  with  the  respect  which  he  had  enjoyed  during  the  lifetime  of  Akbar, 
though  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  rank.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  he  had  been 
serving  in  the  Dak’him  Every  grandee,  and  even  the  princes,  accused  him  of  secret 
friendship  with  the  rulers  of  the  Dak’hin,  and  Abulfazl,  on  one  occasion,  gave  his 
fatvod  that  M.’A.  was  a rebel.  Under  Jahangir,  he  was  the  open  friend  of  Malik 
\Ambar;  and  Muhammad  Ma’^um,  one  of  his  servants,  once  informed  the  emperor 
that  he  would  find  Malik  ’Ambar's  correspondence  in  the  possession  of  ’Abdurrahim 
of  Lak’hnau  (No.  197),  who  was  much  attached  to  M.’A.  Mahabat  Kh4n  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  this ; but  ’Abdurrahira  of  Lak’hnau  would  not  betray  his  friend. 
People  said,  M.  ’A.’s  motto  was,  * people  should  hurt  their  enemies  under  the  mask  of 
friendship,*  and  all  seem  to  have  been  inclined  to  blame  him  for  maliciousness  and 
faithlessness.  He  used  to  get  daily  reports  from  his  newswriters  whom  he  had  posted 
at  various  stations.  He  read  their  reports  at  night,  and  tore  them  up.  But  he  was 
also  proverbial  for  his  liberality  and  love  of  letters.  The  Madsir  i Rahimi 1 is  a 
splendid  testimony  of  his  generosity  ; it  shews  that  he  was  the  Mecamas  of  Akbar’s  age. 
People,  by  a happy  comparison,  called  him  Mir  ’All  Sher  (vide  p.  101,  note  4.)  M.’A. 

wrote  Persian,  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Hindi  with  great  fluency.  As  poet  he  wrote  under 
the  name  of  Rahim . 

Though  his  father  had  been  a Shi’ah,  M.’A.  was  a Sunni  ; but  people  said,  he 
was  a Shi’ah,  but  practised  taqiyyah .* 

M.’A.’s  most  faithful  servant  was  Miyan  Fahim.  People  said,  he  was  the  son 
of  a slave  girl;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  a Rajput.  He  grew  up  with  M.’A.’s 
sons,  and  was  as  pious  as  he  was  courageous.  He  fell  with  his  son  Flruz  Kh4n 


1 Called  Madsir  i Rahimi  in  allusion 
to  his  name  M.  ’Abdur- Rahim.  Vide 
Elliot’s  Index  (1st  edition),  p.  377. 

* Wherever  Shiahs  are  in  the  minori- 
ty, they  practise,  if  necessary,  taqiyyah 


( pr,  fear,  caution),  i.  e.,  they  do 
as  if  they  were  Sunnis.  A Shi’ah  may 
even  vilify  his  own  Beet,  if  his  personal 
gaiety  requires  it. 
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and  40  attendants  in  the  fight  with  Mahabat  Khan,  who  had  imprisoned  his  master. 
M.’A.  built  him  a tomb  in  Dihli,  which  is  now  called  NUah  Bury,  near  Humdyun’s 
tomb.  (Asdrug$anadid.) 

M.  ’A.  outlived  his  four  sons. 

1.  Mind  Trick  (or  Trij , Shahnawdz  Khdn  Bahddur  (No.  265).  When  young  he* 
used  to  be  called  Khdn  Kkdndn  ijawdn.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage.  In 
the  40th  year  of  Akbar  he  was  made  a Commander  of  400,  In  the  47th  year,  after 
a fight  with  Malik  ’Anibar  who  got  wounded,  he  received  the  title  of  Bahadur , 
During  the  reign  of  Jahangir  he  was  called  Shahnawaz  Khdn  ( vide  Tuzuk,  p.  95),  and 
was  made  a Commander  of  Five  Thousand.  He  died  in  1028  from  excessive  drinking. 

( Vide  Tuzuk,  p.  270). 

Two  of  his  sons  are  mentioned  in  the  BddMdhndmah . 1.  Mirzd  Khdn.  He 

was  Faujdar  of  Kdngpah,  and  retired  ‘ foolishly’  from  public  life  in  Rabf  II,  1046.  But 
he  was  re-employed  and  was  a Commander  of  Three  Thousand  in  1055  (Pddishahndmah 
H,  pp.  483,  723).  2.  Lashkarshikan  Khdn.  He  got  in  1047,  a present  of  4000  R., 
aod  received  an  appointment  in  Bengal. 

Historians  call  Shahnawaz  Khdn  generally  Shahnawdz  Khdn  i Jahdngiri , to 
distinguish  him  from  Shahnawaz  Khdn  i £afawi,  a grandee  of  Shdhjahdn. 

2.  Mirzd  Ddrdb  Ddrdb-Khdn . He  has  been  mentioned  above  (p.  337).  When 
Shahjahdn  made  him  Governor  of  Bengal,  he  retained  his  wife,  a son  and  a daughter, 
and  a son  of  Shahnawdz  Khdn  as  hostages  (yarghamal ).  When  the  prince  alter  the 
fight  near  the  Tons  (Benares)  had  again  to  go  to  the  Dak’hin,  he  wrote  to  Ddrdb  * 
Khdn  to  move  to  Gadhi  (N.  W.  entrance  of  Bengal)  and  join  him.  Ddrdb  wrote  him 
that  he  could  not  come,  being  besieged  by  the  zanrinddrs  of  the  place.  He  fell  at  last 
into  the  hands  of  Parwiz  and  Mahdbat  Khdn,  and  as  Jahangir  had  * no  objections V 
Mahdbafc  executed  him  (1035),  wrapped  his  head  in  a table  cloth,  and  sent  it  to  his 
father  M/A.  as  a present  of  a * melon/  A short  time  before,  ’Abdullah.  Khdn  had 
killed  Dardh’s  son  and  a son  of  Shahnawdz  Khdn. 

3.  Mind  Rahmdn  Dad.  His  mother  belonged  to  the  Sandahas  of  Amarkof. 
Though  very  dissolute,  he  was  most  liked  by  his  father.  He  died,  at  Bdldpur,  about 
the  same  time  as  his  eldest  brother.  Vide  Tuzuk,  p.  315.  No  one  dared  to  inform 
his  father  of  the  event,  till  people  sent  at  last  the  famous  saint  Hazrat  ’Isa  of  Sindh* 
to  M.  ’A.  on  a visit  of  condolence. 

A Mind  Amrullah.  He  grew  up  without  education,  and  died  when  youug. 

30.  Ba'jah  Ma'n  Singh,  son  of  Bhagwdn  Das 

He  was  horn  at  Amber,  and  is  the  sou  of  Rsjah  Bhagwdn  Dos  (No.  27).  Euro- 
pean Historians  say  that  he  was  the  adopted  son  of  Rajah  Bh.  D.,  but  Muhammadan 
Historians  do  not  allude  to  this  circumstance,  perhaps  because  Hindus  make  absolute- 
ly no  difference  between  a real  and  an  adopted  son.  He  is  also  known  under  the  title 
of  Mirzd  Rajah , and  Akbar  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Farzand  (son). 

He  joined  Akbar  with  Bihar!  Mall  (p.  329).  In  984,  he  was  appointed  iigainst 
Hand  Kika,  and  gained,  in  985,  the  great  battle  near  Gogandah.*  Rajah  Rdmsah  of 


‘ The  best  account  of  this  battle  is  to 
he  found  in  Baddoui,  who  was  an  eye- 


witness. Bad.  11.  230  to  237.  The 
whole  is  left  out  in  Briggs. 
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Owaliar  was  killed  with  his  sons,  whilst  the  R;ina  himself  in  the  melee  was  wounded 
by  Man  Singh.  Akbar,  however,  felt  annoyed,  because  M.  S.  did  not  follow  up  his 
victory,  and  recalled  him. 

When  Bhagwan  Das  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Panjab,  M.  S.  commanded 
the  districts  along  the  Indus.  In  the  year  993,  Prince  M.  Muhammad  Hakim 
died,  and  M.  S.  was  sent  to  Kabul  to  keep  the  country  in  order.  He  rejoined  Akbar 
near  the  Indus  with  M.  Muhammad  Hakim’s  sons  (M.  Afrasyab  and  M.  Kaiqubnd); 
but  was  soon  after  sent  back  to  Kabul,  where  he  chastised  the  Raushanis  who, 
like  other  Afghan  tribes,  were  given  to  predatory  incursions.  After  the  death  of 
Rajah  Bir  Bar,  in  the  war  with  the  Yiisufzais.  M.  S.  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Kabul,  in  supercession  of  Zain  Khan  Kokah  (No.  34)  and  Hakim 
Abul  Path.  He  was  also  put  in  charge  of  Zabulistan,  as  Bhagwan  Das  had  a tit  of 
madness  (p.  333).  In  the  32nd  year,  M.  S.  was  recalled  in  consequence  of  loud  complaints 
of  the  people  against  the  Rajputs  and  M.  S.’s  indifference  to  the  Kabulis,  and  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Bihar,  to  which  province  the  iuyuh  of  the  Kachhwahas  had 
been  transferred. 

After  the  death  of  Bhagwan  Das  in  998,  M.  S.,  who  hitherto  had  the  title  of 
Runway,  received  from  Akbar  the  title  of  Rajah  and  a Command  of  Five  Thousand. 
In  Bihar  he  punished  several  refractory  Zamindars,  as  Piiran  Mall  and  Rajah  Sing 
Ram,  and  received  their  tribute. 

The  principal  events  of  Man  Singh’s  life  from  997  to  1015  are  given  in  Stewart’s 
History  of  Bengal,  (pp.  114  to  121  ).1  In  the  35th  year,  M.  8.  invaded  Orissa  by  way 
of  J hark  ami  (Cliuttia  Nagpur).  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  cession  of  Puri. 
In  the  37th  year,  when  the  Afghans  under  Khwajah  Sulaim&n  and  Khwajah  ’Usman 
attacked  Puri,  M.  S.  again  invaded  Orissa,  and  re-annexed,  in  1000,  that  province  to 
the  Dihli  empire.  In  the  39th  year,  M.  S.  continued  his  conquests  in  Bhati  (the 
eastern  portions  of  the  Sundarban),  and  built,  in  the  following  year,  Akbamagar,  or 
R&jmahall,  at  a place  which  Sher  Shall,  before  him,  had  selected  as  a convenient  spot, 
as  also  Salimnagar,  the  Port  of  Sherpiir  Murchah  (Mymensing).  The  whole  of  Eastern 
Bengal  on  the  right  side  of  the  Brahmaputra  was  likewise  annexed.  In  the  41st  year, 
M.  S.  married  the  sister  of  Laclnni  Narain,  Rajah  of  Kuch  Bihar,  who  had  declared 
himself  a vassal  of  the  Mughul  empire.  In  the  same  year,  M.  S.  took  dangerously 
ill  at  G'honig’hat,  when  the  Afghans  attacked  him.  They  were  soon  alter  driven 
hack  by  Himrnat  Singh,  one  of  M.  S.'s  sons,2  into  the  Sundarban.  In  the  42nd  year, 
M.  S.  had  to  send  a detachment  under  Hijaz  Khan  into  Kuch  Bihar  for  the  protection 
of  Lachmi  Narain.  In  the  44th  year,  M.  S.,  at  Akbar’s  request,  joined  the  Dak ’bin 
war.  Thinking  that  the  Afghans,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  their  leader,  the  rich 
Tsa  of  GTiorag’hat,  would  remain  quiet,  M.  S.  appointed  bis  son  Jagat  Singh  (No.  160) 
his  deputy,  and  joined  Prince  Salim  at  Ajmir.  Jagat  Singh  died  after  a short  time,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Maha  Singh,  a younger  son,  or  grandson,  of  M.  S.  The  Afghans  under 


1 The  name  of  ‘ Sayid’  Khan  (cAi. 
which  occurs  several  times  in  Stewart, 

l.  c..  should  be  corrected  to  Sa’id  Khan 
the  same  grandee  whose 
biography  was  given  above  (p.  331). 


Such  as  take  an  interest  in  the  History  of 
Bengal  and  Orissa  should  make  use  of  the 
Akbarnamah,  which  contains  many  new 
facts  and  details  not  given  in  Stewart 
* He  died  in  1005. 
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'Usman  used  this  opportunity,  defeated,  in  the  45th  year,  the  imperials  near  Bhadrak  in 
Orissa,  and  occupied  a great  portion  of  Bengal.  M.  S.  then  hastened  back  over  Kalitas, 
and  defeated  the  Afghans  near  Sherpur  'Atal,  a town  of  the  Sirkar  of  Sharifabad,  which 
extended  from  Bardwan  to  Fath  Singh,  S.  of  Murshidabad.  After  this  victory,  which 
obliged  'Usman  to  retreat  to  Orissa,  M.  S.  paid  a visit  to  the  Emperor  who  promoted 
him  to  a (full)  command  of  Seven  Thousand.  Hitherto  Five  Thousand  had  been  the 
limit  of  promotion.  It  is  noticeable  that  Akbar  in  raising  M.  S.  to  a command  of  Seven 
Thousand,  placed  a Hindu  above  every  Muhammadan  officer,  though,  soon  after,  M. 
Shfihrukh  (vide  p.  312)  and  M.  'Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21)  were  raised  to  the  same  dignity. 

M.  S.  remained  in  Bengal  till  1013,  when  the  sickness  of  the  emperor  induced 
him  to  resign  his  appointment,  in  order  to  be  in  the  capital.  The  part  which  he  played  at 
the  time  of  Akbar  s death  is  known  from  the  Histories.  Jahangir  thought  it  prudent 
to  overlook  the  conspiracy  which  the  Ri\jah  had  made,  and  sent  him  to  Bengal.  But 
soon  after  (1015),  he  was  recalled  and  ordered  to  quell  disturbances  in  Rahtas  (Bihar), 
after  which  he  joined  the  emperor.  In  the  3rd  year  of  Jah4ngfr’s  reign,  he  was 
permitted  to  go  to  his  home,  where  he  raised  levies,  in  order  to  serve  with  M. 
'Abdurrahim  (No.  29)  in  the  Dak’hin  war. 

M.  S.  died  a natural  death  in  the  9th  year  of  J.’s  reign  whilst  in  the  Dak’hin* 
Sixty  of  his  fifteen  hundred  wives  burned  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  only  one  of  his  numerous  sons  was  alive,  Bhao  Singh,  regarding  whose 
succession  to  the  title  vide  Tuzuk  i Jahangir!,  p.  130. 

The  ground  on  which  the  T&j  at  A'grah  stands,  belonged  to  Min  Singh. 

31.  Muhammad  Quli'  Kha'n  Barla's,  a descendant  of  the  Barmaqs(?).1 

He  served  under  Humayun,  and  held  Multan  as  jdgtr.  In  the  beginning  of 
Akbar’s  reign,  he  conveyed,  together  with  Shamsuddin  Atgah  (No.  15)  the  princesses 
from  K&bul  to  India.  His  tuyvl  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Nagor.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  also  Governor  of  Malwah. 

In  the  12th  year,  he  was  sent  against  Iskandar  Khan  Uzbak  ( vide  No.  48) 
in  Audh.  After  the  death  of  Khan  Zaman,  Iskandar  fled  to  Bengal,  and  Audh  was 
given  to  Muhammad  Quli  Khan  as  jagtr.  x 

He  subsequently  served  under  Mun’im  Khan  in  Bihar  and  Bengal.  In  the  19th 
year,  when  Daud  had  withdrawn  to  Satgdnw  (Hugli),  Mun’im  Khan  despatched 
M.  Q.  Kh.  to  follow  up  the  Afghans,  whilst  he  remained  with  Rajah  Todar  Mall  in 
fandah  to  settle  financial  matters.  When  M.  Q.  Khan  arrived  at  Satganw,  Daud 
withdrew  to  Orissa,  to  which  country  neither  M.  Q.  Khan  nor  his  officers  had  much 
inclination  to  go.  From  Satganw,  M.  Q.  Khan  invaded  the  district  of  Jesar  (Jessore), 


1 So  in  the  MSS. ; but  the  name  Bar- 
man is  very  doubtful.  Being  a * Barlas,’ 
he  belonged  to  that  Chaghtai  tribe  which 

traced  its  descent  to  or 

— the  MSS.  have  various  forms  for  this 
name — , who  is  the  8th  ancestor  of  Timur. 
If  be  the  correct  form,  the 

substitution  of  a renowned  name  in 
Muhammadan  History,  would  not  appear 


altogether  impossible.  The  MSS.  of  the 
Madsir  have  Barantaq  In  the 

beginning  of  the  Akbarnamah,  Abulfazl 
says  that  this  8th  ancestor  of  Timur  was 
the  first  that  held  the  title  of  barlas , 

which  means  the  same  as  8hujd\ 

brave.  Another  Barlas  had  been  men- 
tioned^ above^  on  p.  206.  An  Amir 
Chaku  Barlas  served  with  distinction 
under  Tlmiir. 
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where  Sannadi.  a friend  of  Dadds,  bad  rebelled;  blit  the  imperialists  met  with  no 
success,  and  returned  to  Satgunw.  Mun’im  Khan  at  last  ordered  Todar  Mall  to  join 
M.  Q.  Khan,  and  subsequently,  both  moved  into  Orissa.  Soon  after  passing  the 
frontier,  M.  Q.  Khan  died  at  Mednlpiir  (Midnapore),  Ramazan,  982.  He  seems 
to  have  died  a natural  death,  though  some  accused  one  of  his  enunchs  of  foul  play. 

His  son,  Mirzd  Fariddn  Barf  as  (No.  227).  He  served  under  M.  ’Abdurrahim 
(No.  *29)  in  Sind,  and  accompanied,  in  1001,  Jam  Beg  (No.  47)  to  Court.  He  was  a 
commander  of  Five  Hundred.  Under  Jahangir,  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  held,  in 
the  8th  year,  a command  of  Two  Thousand,  when  he  served  under  Prince  Khurram 
against  Rana  Amr  Singh.  He  died  during  the  expedition. 

His  son  Mihr  ’Ali  Barlas  was  made  by  Jahangir  a commander  of  One  Thousand. 

32.  Tarson  Kha'n,  sister’s  son  of  Shall  Muhammad  Saiful  Mulk. 

In  Histories  he  is  called  Tarson  Muhammad  Khan.  Saiful  Mulk  had  been  an 
independent  ruler  in  Gharjistan  (a  part  of  Khurasan) ; but  he  had  to  submit  to 
Tali  mas  p (A.  H.  940.) 

Tarson  Khan  was  in  the  service  of  Bairam  Khan  (No.  10),  and  joined  Akbar, 
when  Bairam  fell  into  disgrace.  Akbar  sent  him  together  with  llajl  Muhammad 
Sistanl  (No.  55)  to  see  Bairam,  on  his  way  to  Makkah,  as  far  as  Nagor,  then  the 
frontier  of  the  empire.  T.  Kh.  was  subsequently  promoted,  to  the  post  of  a Com- 
mander of  Five  Thousand,  and  was  for  some  time  Governor  of  Bhakkar  and  then  of 
Patan  in  Gujrat.  In  the  21st  year,  he  served  in  Rajputana,  vide  No.  44.  In  the 
23rd  year,  he  was  made  Faujdar  of  Jaunpur,  at  the  same  time  that  Mulla  Muhammad 
Yazdl  ( vide  p.  189)  was  appointed  Qazilquzat  and  £adr  of  that  Sirkar.  When  the 
Jaunpur  Rebellion  broke  out,  T,  Kh.  with  other  faithful  Amirs  moved  to  Bihar 
against  Bahadur  Khan  and  ’Arab  Khan,  who  were  joined  by  Ma’^um.  Khan 
Farankhudl  (No.  157).  In  the  27th  year,  he  served  under  M.  ’Aziz  Kokah  in  Bihar. 
When  the  Qaqshals  (No.  50)  left  Ma’ 911111  Khan  and  joined  the  Imperialists,  M.  'Azlx 
gent  T.  Kh.  to  G’horag’hat,  where  most  of  the  Qaqshals  had  jagirs.  T.  Kh.  stayed  at 
Taj  pur  (Dinagepore),  settling  matters,  when  Ma’yum  Khan  came  with  a large  army 
from  Bhatl  (^4*),1 *  3 and  plundered  Western  Bengal,  approaching  even  the  environs 
of  Tarnlnh  ; he  also  sent  a detachment  against  T.  Kh.,  who  was  besieged  in  the  Fort 
of  Taj  pur.  The  siege  was  raised  by  a corps  sent  by  Shahbaz  Khan  i Kambu  (No.  80) 
from  Patna,  and  T.  Kh.  was  thus  enabled  to  join  Shahbaz,  and  drive  away  the  rebels 


1 Abulfazl  gives  this  spelling  in  the 
Akbarnamah,  and  says  it  means  lowland , 

(from  the  Hindustani  ^*4?  down  the 
river),  and  extends  nearly  4U0  kos  from 
East  to  West,  and  300  kos  fromN.  S., 
from  Thibet  to  the  Ocean.  It  would  thus 
include  the  Sutidarban  and  the  tracts 
along  the  Megna.  Grant,  in  the  Vth 
Report,  p.  200,  note,  defines  Bhdti  as 
comprising  the  Sunderban  and  all  the 
neighbouring  low  lands,  even  Hijll,  over- 
flowed by  the  tide. 

Tsa’s  father,  according  to  Abulfazl.  was 
a Rajput  of  the  Bais  clan,  if  I read 


correctly  my  MSS.  He  came  in  contact 
with  Salim  Khan  and  T&j  Khan  of 
Bengal,  was  killed,  and  his  two  sons,  Tsi 
and  IsnuVil  were  sold  as  slaves.  They 
were  subsequently  traced  by  Qutbuddln 
Khan,  'Isa’s  uncle, to  Turau,  and  brought 
back.  Tsa  soon  became  the  chief  of  Bhatl, 
and  had  twelve  great  zamindars  depen- 
dent on  him.  Hence  he  is  generally  called 
by  Abulfazl  Marzban  i Bhdti,  ruler  of 
Bhatl.  He  gave  the  Imperialists  no  end 
of  trouble.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Tsa,  the  Vakil  of  Qutlu  Khau  of 
Orlsa,  who  ceded  Piiri  to  Mau  Singh. 
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from  Upper  Bengal.  Ma’$um  fled  again  to  Bhati,  and  Shahbaz  and  T.  Kli.  planned 
an  expedition  against  Tsa,  who  had  afforded  Ma'$um  shelter.  They  crossed  the 
Ganges  at  Khizrpur,  which  stands  on  the  frontier  of  Bhati,  took  Sunndrganw, 
plundered  Baktarapur  (?),  where  Tsa  used  to  live,  and  nearly  caught  Ma^uin.  At 
this  juncture,  Tsa  returned  from  an  expedition  to  Kuch  Bihar,  and  attacked  the 
Imperialists  near  Bhowal  (N.  of  Dacca).  The  Imperialists  had  entrenched  themselves 
near  the  Brahmaputra,  and  the  fighting  was  continued  for  a long  time  both  by  land 
and  on  the  river.  At  one  time,  T.  Kh.  with  a small  detachment  came  too  near  a 
position  held  by  the  enemy,  and  was  attacked  by  Ma’$um  Khan  and  wounded. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  was  caught,  and  killed  by  Ma’^um  (992).  For  a relation 
of  his,  vide  No.  400. 

33.  Qiya'  Kha'n  Gung. 

Qiyd  is  a Turkish  word  and  means  zeb , ornament.  Ghing , if  it  is  the  Persian  word, 
means  ‘dumb.’  He  served  under  Humayun,  and  held  Kol  Jalali.  On  the  approach  of 
Henui,  he  joined  Tardi  Beg  (No.  12)  in  Dihli,  and  retreated  with  him.  After  Hemii’s 
defeat,  Qiya  was  sent  to  Agrah,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a commander  of  Five 
Thousand.  Several  parganahs  in  Gwaliar  having  been  given  to  him  as  tuyul , Qiya 
JChdn,  in  the  2nd  year  of  Akbar  s reign,  besieged  Gwaliar,  which  was  held  by  Bhil 
Khdn,  a general  of  Salim  Shah,  during  whose  reign  Gwdlidr  had  been  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  Bhil  Khan,  thinking  it  impossible  to  hold  the  Fort  for  a long  time, 
wished1  to  hand  it  over  for  a consideration  to  Rajah  Ramsah,  whose  ancestors  had  held 
Gwdlidr,  when  Qiya  KMn  arrived,  and  after  defeating  the  Rdjah,  prepared  himself  to 
besiege  Bhil  Khan.  When  Akbar,  in  966,  came  to  Agrah,  he  sent  a detachment  to 
assist  Qiya,  and  Bhil  Khan  submitted. 

He  was  a friend  of  Bairam,  but  was  the  first  that  left  him  and  joined  Akbar. 

A few  years  later,  Qiyd  Khan  joined  Khan  Zaman’s  rebellion,  but  repented  and 
was  pardoned,  at  the  request  of  Mun’im  Khan. 

After  the  first  conquest  of  Bengal,  Q.  Kh.  was  sent  to  Orissa,  to  settle  matters. 
He  remained  in  Orissa  and  Bengal  during  the  Bengal  rebellion,  and  when,  in  the  25th 
year,  the  Imperialists  withdrew  from  that  country,  Qutlu  Khdn  seized  upon  Orissa, 
and  besieged  Qiyd  Khan  in  some  fort.  Deserted  by  his  soldiers,  Q.  Kh.  was 
killed  (989).* 

1 So  the  Maasir.  The  Sawdnih  says 
that  Rajah  Ramsah  with  a large  force  of 
Rajputs  had  come  to  besiege  Gwalidr. 

Firishtah  instead  of  Bhil  Khan  (Akbar- 
namah,  Sawanih,  Badaoni)  has  Suhail 
Khan  (?),  and  Iqbal  Khan  (?)  for  Qiya 
Khan , vide  Briggs,  II,  p.  194.  The 

change  from  JLv^j  JU***  is  not  remark- 
able ; but  the  alteration  of  ^ to  JUij 
is  more  violent,  as  we  have  an  additional 
alif  and  lam. 

How  untrustworthy  our  printed  edi- 
tions are,  may  be  seen  from  KhafI 
Khdn’s  List  of  Commanders  of  Five 
Thousand  under  Akbar  (Ed.  BibL  Indica 


I,  p.  237),  where  the  native  editors  have 
given  three  wrong  names  among  twelve, 
viz., 

P.  237,  last  line,  for  Amin  Khdn 
Kokd,  read  Zain  Khdn  Kofcah  (No.  34), 

P.  238,  1.  1,  for  Shujd'  Khdn,  read 
Shujaat  Khdn  (No.  14). 

P.  238,  1.  2,  for  Rasul  Khdn,  read 
Tarson  Khdn  (No.  32). 

Moreover  Khali  Khan's  list  is  most 
incomplete,  and  does  not  coincide, 
although  he  says  so,  with  the  number  of 
Panjhazaris  given  in  the  Tabaqdt. 

* Several  copies  of  the  Tabaqat  which 
I have  consulted,  say  that  Qiy4  Khdn  died 
in  984  (?).  • 
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Tttrdi  Khan  (No.  101),  his  son,  was  a Commander  of  Fifteen  Hundred.  He 
accompanied  Prince  Danyal  to  the  Dak  Tun,  but  fell  later  in  disgrace.  In  the  UHh 
year,  he  was  restored  and  promoted  to  a command  of  Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred, 
and  got  a present  of  5 lacs  of  Rupees, 

V.  Commanders  of  Four  Thousand  Five  Hundred. 

34.  Zain  Kha'n,1  son  of  Kliwajah  Maqqud  of  Har£t. 

His  father,  Khwajah  Maqriid  ’All,  was  a servant  of  Akbar’s  mother.  The  name  of 
his  mother  was  Pichah  .Pin  Anagah;  she  was  one  of  A k bar’s  nurses.  On  Humayun’8 
flight  to  Persia,  Maqeiid  was  always  near  the  howdah  of  Akbar’s  mother,  and  remained 
attached  to  her  in  all  her  misfortunes.  His  brother  was  Khwajah  Hasan  (Zain  Khan’# 
uncle),  whose  daughter  married  Prince  Salim.  She  is  the  mother  of  Prince  Parwiz, 

In  993,  MIrza  Muhammad  Hakim,  Akbar’s  brother,  had  died,  and  Akbar 
crossed  the  Indus  for  Zabulistun.  Zain  Khan  was  at  that  time  a commander  of  Two 
Thousand  and  Five  Hundred,  and  was  sent  against  the  Yusufzais.  This  tribe,  says 
Abulfazl,  had  formerly  been  in  Qarabagh  and  Qandaluir,  and  had  invaded  Kabul, 
where  a great  number  of  them  were  killed  by  M.  Ulugh  Beg.  The  remainder  settled 
at  Lamghiimit,  and  subsequently  at  Ishtaghar.  For  the  last  one  hundred  years,  they 
had  held  the  territory  of  Waijiir,  and  were  notorious  robbers.  In  Waijur,  there  was 
also  a tribe  of  the  name  of  Sultani,  who  traced  their  descent  to  a daughter  of  Sultan 
Sikandar.  The  Yusufzais  deprived  them  treacherously  of  their  district;  a few 
of  the  Sultanides,  however,  remained  in  Waijiir  from  attachment  to  their  old  country. 

On  a former  occasion,  when  Akbar  had  moved  against  M.  Muhammad  Hakim,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Yusufzais  submitted,  and  one  of  them,  Kalu.  went  with  Akbar  to  Agrah 
and  was  hospitably  treated.  He  fled,  however,  but  was  caught  by  Shamsuddin  Khafi 
(No.  159)  near  Atak,  and  was  sent  back  ; and  although  Akbar  continued  to  treat  him 
kindly,  he  fled  again  and  stirred  up  his  countrymen. 

Zain  Khan  moved  into  the  District  of  Waijur  (north  of  Pashawar),  and  punished 
the  Yusufzais.  Several  chiefs  asked  for  pardon.  After  this  he  erected  a fort  ip 
Jakdarah,  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  and  defeated  the  enemies  in  twenty-three  fights. 
He  had  at  last  to  ask  for  reinforcements,  and  Akbar  sent  to  him  Rajah  Bir  Bar  and 
Hakim  Abul  Faith  with  some  troops.  Zain  Khan  asked  them  to  attack  the  Afghans 
whilst  he  would  occupy  the  conquered  districts,  or  he  would  attack  the  enemies,  and  they 
should  hold  the  district.  But  Bir  Bar  and  Hakim  Abul  Fath,  who  were  no  friends  of 
Zain  Khan,  proposed  that  they  should  attack  the  Yusufzais  together,  and  then  go 
back.  Z.  Kh.  said,  it  would  not  do  to  return  without  better  results  from  a countiy 
which  had  cost  so  many  sacrifices  ; else,  the  best  thing  they  could  do,  was  to  return 
the  same  way  they  had  come.  But  to  this  they  would  not  listen,  and  returned  hy 
another  road  (over ^\J).  Z.  Kh.  paid  no  attention  to  their  insubordination  and  joined 
them,  chiefly  because  he  was  afraid  they  w ould  denounce  him  at  Court.  As  soon  as  the 
Afghans  saw  the  Imperialists  returning,  they  attacked  them  in  every  narrow  valley. 
On  passing  the  Girewah*  Balandri  8jJ^),  Z.  Kh.  who  commanded  the  reir 

1 As  he  was  Akbar’s  foster  brother,  he  I Kok.ih. 
is  generally  called  in  histories,  Zain  Khan  ] 2 Uirewah  means  a hill . 
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ekanddwal),  was  so  severely  attacked,  that  he  had  to  face  them.  Arrows  and  stones 
were  showered  from  all  sides  on  the  Imperialists,  the  soldiers  got  bewildered,  and  the 
hones  ran  into  the  train  of  elephants.  Many  lives  were  lost.  Z.  Kh.,  unable  to  prevent 
a root,  rushed  among  the  Afghans  seeking  death,  when  JAnish  Bahadur  (No.  235)  got 
hold  of  the  reins  of  his  horse,  and  led  him  by  force  out  of  the  melde . In  the  greatest 
disorder  the  Imperialists  reached  the  next  station,  when  the  mere  rumour  of  an 
approach  of  the  Afghans  dispersed  the  soldiers.  In  the  darkness  of  night  most  of 
them  lost  their  way,  and  several  detachments  entered  the  valleys  occupied  by  the 
Afghans.  The  enemies  being  engaged  in  plundering,  they  were  at  first  safe ; but 
next  day  they  were  all  cut  off.  This  was  the  occasion  when  Bxr  Bap  with  500  officers 
fell  ( vide  p.  204). 

In  the  31st  year  (994),  Z.  Kh.  operated  successfully  against  the  Mahmands  and 
Ghoris  near  Pashawar,  who  under  their  chief  JalAluddfn  RaushAni  had  committed 
numerous  predations.  In  the  next  year,  Z.  Kh.  was  made  governor  of  Zabulistan  vice 
Man  Singh,  and  moved,  in  the  33rd  year,  against  the  Yusufcats.  After  eight  months' 
fighting,  they  submitted,  but  Z.  Kh,  insisted  on  occupying  their  territory.  He  followed 
the  same  policy  as  before,  and  erected  a large  Fort  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bajgorah 
where  their  district  commences.  During  the  festival  of  the  Tdi  Qurbdnt 
(Baqr  Td,  in  Z1  Hajjah),  he  surprised  the  Afghans,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole 
district,  erecting  a fort  wherever  he  thought  necessary,  and  leaving  in  each  a sufficient 
number  of  soldiers.1  ( Vide  No.  46.) 

In  the  35th  year,  he  was  sent  to  punish  several  rebellious  zamindars  in  the 
Himalayas.  Most  of  them,  as  RAjah  Bud!  (Badhi)  Chand  of  Nagarkot  ( vide  p.  330), 
R&i  Pertab  of  Mankot,  RAjah  Paris rAin  of  Mount  Jamu,  RAjah  BAsu  of  Mau,  RAi 
fisdbhadr  of  Lak’hinptir,  Ac.,  submitted  and  accompanied  Z.  Kh.  to  Court,  though  they 
bad  an  army  of  10000  horse  and  a lac  of  foot  soldiers. 

After  having  been  made,  in  the  36th  year,  a Commander  of  Four  Thousand,  Z.  Kh. 
wm  allowed  an  'a/am  and  a naqqdrah  (vide  p.  50),  and  was  appointed,  in  the  following 
jear,  governor  of  the  districts  beyond  the  Indus  up  to  the  Hindukush,  when  new 
opportunities  offered  for  punishing  the  mountaineers. 

In  the  41st  year,  he  was  made  a Commander  of  Five  Thousand,  and  governor  of 
K&bul,  vice  Qulij  Khan.  In  the  same  year,  Prince  Salim  fell  in  love  with  Z.  Kh.’s 
daughter,  and  married  her  soon  after,  though  Akbar  was  displeased  ( vide  p.  277, 1.  4, 
from  below).  With  the  death  of  JalAl  KhAn  RaushAni  the  disturbances  in  ZAbulistAn 
ewne  to  an  end,  and  Z.  Kh.  was  ordered  to  LAhor,  from  where  Akbar,  on  his  return 
from  BurhAnpur,  called  him  to  Agrah. 

Z.  Kh.  died  in  1010,  partly  from  excessive  drinking.  He  played  on  several 
matrumeuts,  and  composed  poems.  As  Said  KhAn  (No.  25)  for  his  eunuchs,  and 
Qubj  KhAn  (No.  42)  for  his  horses,  so  was  Z.  Kh.  famous  for  his  elephants. 


1 Such  forts  were  called  T'hdnahs , now 
the  common  word  for  a police  station. 

“ Tkdnah  means  a corps  of  cavalry, 
match lockmen,  and  archers,  stationed 
vitbin  an  enclosure.  Their  duty  is  to 
pmrd  the  roads,  to  hold  the  places 
wuroundmg  the  T'hAnah,  and  to  despatch 
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provisions  ( rasad)  to  the  next  T'hdnah'* 
Pddishdhndmah , I.  p.  167. 

How  old  the  use  or  the  word  T'hdnah 
is,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it 
occurs  frequently  on  Tribeni  and  SAtgAnw 
inscriptions  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies of  the  Hijrah. 
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A son  of  his,  Slmkrulliili  (Xo.  *173),  ride  below,  was  a Commander  of  Two  Hundred. 
The  Mo tixh'  mentions  another  son,  Mughul  Khan,  who  served  under  Jahangir  and 
Shahjali/ui  (ride  Padishahn.  II,  ]>.  641),  and  died  10th  Ramazan  1067.  He  commanded 
for  some  time  Fort  Odglr  in  the  Dakliin,  where  the  author  of  the  Maasir  later  found 
an  inscription  referring  to  his  appointment.  For  a second  daughter,  vide  p.  328. 

For  Zain  Khan  s brother,  ride  Xo.  38. 

35.  Mi'rza'  Yu'suf  Kha'n,  son  of  Mir  Alimad  i Hazawi. 

He  was  a real  Sayyid  of  Mashhad,  and  was  much  liked  by  Akbar.  In  the  30th 
year  he  was  a Commander  of  Two  Thousand  and  Five  Hundred.  When  Shahbaz  Khan 
left  Bihar  for  Bengal,  M.  Yusuf  Khan  was  sent  from  Audli  to  keep  Bihar.  In  the  32nd 
year  (995),  when  Qasim  Khan  (No.  59)  resigned,  M.  Y.  was  sent  to  Kashmir  as 
ruler.  He  was  much  liked  by  the  people  of  that  country,  conciliated  Shams  Chak, 
the  claimant  of  the  throne,  and  sent  him  to  Court.  In  the  34th  year  (997),  Akbar 
visited  Kashmir,  and  issued  several  orders  regarding  the  taxation  of  the  country.  In 
the  districts  of  Mararaj  and  K am  raj , i.  e.,  the  upper  and  lower  districts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rabat  river,  he  fixed  the  taxes  at  one-fourth. 

In  Kashmir  every  piece  of  ground  is  called  pattah,  though  & pattah  originally  is 
equal  to  1 Blg’hah,  1 Biswah  {I l din)  of  Akbar.  Two  and  a half  pattahs  and  a little 
more  are  equal  to  1 Kashmiri  Blg'hah.  Three  kinds  of  grain  pay  taxes  in  Kashmir, 
and  each  village  is  assessed  at  some  kharwdrs  of  shall.  A khartedr  is  equal  to  3 
mans , 8 sers  of  Akbar.  The  principal  weight  used  in  Kashmir  is  the  tarkf  which  is 
equal  to  8 sers  of  Akbar  ( vide  p.  84,  note  3).  At  the  time  of  the  RabV  crop,  they  take 
2 talks  from  each  pattah  of  wheat  and  vetches  (mash).  The  country  having  been 
recently  annexed,  was. assessed  very  lightly,  at  22  lacs  kharw&rs,  which  was  2 lacs  more 
than  before,  the  kharwar  being  reckoned  at  16  dams.  For  this  sum,  Akbar  handed 
over  Kashmir  to  M.  Y.  Kh. 

In  the  36th  year,  one  of  M.  Y.  Kli.’s  Muta^addls  (revenue  clerks)  fled  to  court,  and 
stated  that  the  revenue  should  be  50  per  cent.  ( dah-pdnzdah ) higher,  and  the  kharwar 
should  be  valued  at  28  dams.  M.  Y.  Kh.  informed  Akbar  that  so  high  an  assessment 
was  an  impossibility ; but  Akbar  sent  Qazi  Nurullah  and  Qazi  ’All  to  Kashmir,  to 
report  on  the  revenue.  As  M.  Y.  Khan’s  people  assumed  a threatening  attitude, 
Nurullah  returned,  and  Akbar  sent  Hasan  Beg  Shaikh  ’Umarf  (No.  167)  to  Kashmir. 
On  his  arrival,  some  of  M.  Y.  Kh’s  people  made  a conspiracy,  and  stirred 
up  the  malcontents  of  the  country,  who  collected  under  Yadgar,  the  son  of 
M.  Y.  Kh’s  uncle.  The  disturbances  became  so  serious,  that  Qazi  *Ali  and  Hasan  Beg 
returned  to  Hindustan  ; but  the  rebels  blockaded  the  roads,  and  killed  Qazi  ’All. 
Hasan  Beg  escaped,  not  without  wounds.  Yadgar  then  read  the  khutbah  in  his 
name,  and  had  dies  prepared  for  striking  coins.  Several  bad  omens  foreshadowed 
his  speedy  ruin.  Without  having  any  knowledge  of  this  rebellion,  Akbar  revisited 
Kashmir  ; but  when  he  was  informed  of  the  state  of  the  country,  he  put  M.  Y.  Kh. 
under  the  charge  of  Abullazl.  Yadgar  in  vain  tried  to  oppose  Akbar  at  the  frontier 
passes,  and  fled  from  Srinagar  to  H Ira  pur,  where  some  of  M.  Y.  Kh.’s  men  spread  at 
night  the  rumour  that  Akbar  had  suddenly  arrived.  In  the  confusion  which  ensued, 
Yadgar  fled  outside  of  the  camp,  accompanied  by  a servant  of  the  name  of  Yusuf. 
His  cauip  was  plundered,  and  M.  Y.  Kh.’s  men  got  hold  of  Yusuf,  who  had  returned 
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to  get  a horse  for  his  master.  They  tortured  him,  till  he  confessed  where  Yadgar  was. 
Soon  after,  they  caught  him  and  cut  off  his  head. 

As  M.  Y,  Kh.  refused  to  remain  in  charge  of  Kashmir  under  the  increased  revenue, 
the  country  was  made  Ichdlipah , and  Shamsuddin  Kbafi  (No.  159)  was  appointed 
Governor  with  3,000  troops.  Some  time  after,  at  Prince  Salim's  request,  M.  Y.  Kh. 
was  re-instated. 

In  the  38th  year,  M.  Y.  Kh.  was  appointed  Ddrogah  of  the  Topkhanah,  and 
received  Jaunpur  as  tuyvl , vice  Qulij  Khan  (1002) ; but  in  the  41st  year  his  jagir  was 
transferred  to  Gujrat,  to  enable  him  to  serve  in  the  Dak’hin.  In  the  following  year, 
when  Qadiq  of  Harat  (No.  43)  died,  M.  Y.  Kh.  was  appointed  atdliq  to  Prince  Murdd, 
whom  ho  joined  in  Balapur  (Bar dr).  After  the  death  of  Prince  Murad  (p.  309), 
M.  Y.  Kh.  distinguished  himself  together  with  Abulfazl  in  the  Dak’hin  wars,  and  later, 
under  Prince  Ddnydl,  in  the  conquest  of  Ahmadabdd,  on  which  occasion  M.  Y.  Kh. 
is  said  to  have  been  more  energetic  than  other  grandees. 

After  joining  Akbar’s  Court  at  Burhanpur,  in  the  46th  year,  M.  Y.  Kh.  went 
again  to  Prince  Danyal,  who,  in  1010,  sent  him  to  assist  Abulfazl  and  the  Khau- 
Khinan  at  Baldg’hdt.  But  soon  after,  he  died  of  abscess  at  Jalndpur1,  in  Jumada  II,  of 
the  same  year.  His  body  was  taken  to  Mashhad. 

M.  Y.  Kh.  generally  stayed  at  Sultdnpur,  which  he  looked  upon  as  his  Indian 
home.  His  contingent  consisted  exclusively  of  Bohilahs,  whose  wages  he  paid  monthly. 

His  sons.  1.  Mirzd  Lashkari  Qqfshikan  Khdn  (No.  375).  He  was  under 
Akbar  Thanahdar  of  Bur  (East  of  Ahmadnagar),  and  got  from  Jahdngir  the  title  of 
fafdar  Khan,  and  a tuyvl  in  Bihar.  In  the  5th  year  (of  Jahdngir),  he  was  promoted  to 
the  post  of  a Commander  of  1500,  with  700  horse,  and  was  made  in  the  following  year 
pubahddr  of  Kashmir.  In  the  8th  year,  he  was  removed  from  his  office.  In  the  21st 
year,  when  Mahabat  Khdn  had  fled,  he  was  sent  towards  Dihli,  to  intercept  Mahdbat’s 
treasures  which  were  known  to  have  arrived  from  Bengal.  This  he  did.  In  the 
beginning  of  Shdh  Jahdn’s  reign,  he  was  made  a Commander  of  2500,  and  2000  horse, 
received  the  title  of  ^afshik&n  Khdn,  and  was  again  sent  to  Bir,  where  he  remained 
for  a long  time.  He  withdrew  at  last  from  public  life,  got  a pension  of  Rs.  12,000 
per  annum , and  lived  at  Ldhor.  He  died  in  1055. 

He  was  frank  to  a fault.  Once  he  invited  the  Man^abdars  of  Kabul,  and  feasted 
them  on  pork ; and  when  called  to  Court,  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  he  gave  Jahdngir 
a lesson  by  saying  that  not  only  pork,  but  also  wine  was  forbidden  in  the  law.  For 
this  answer  he  fell  into  disgrace. 

2.  Mirzd  Ivaz  Qjky*).  He  waa  a g00^  Prose  writer>  and  a History  of 

the  World,  entitled  Chaman. 

3.  Mirzd  Afld\un.  4 He  lived  with  his  brother/  He  was  subsequently  made 
Mutawalli  of  Sikandrah  (Akbar’s  tomb),  where  he  died. 


» My  copy  of  the  Tabaqdt , as  also 
another  MS.  which  I have  seen,  contains 
the  following  entry — 4 At  the  time  he 
*a*  appointed  to  operate  against 
Arfjii,  he  died  at  Jannatdbdd  in  the 
bak'hin,  which  is  generally  called 


Jalndpur!  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
these  words  have  found  their  way  into 
some  MS.  of  the  Jabaqdty  which  was 
finished  in  1001  A.  H.,  or  nine  years 
before  M.  Y.  Khdu's  death. 
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A relation  of  M.  V.  Kh„  Mil  'Abdullah,  was  under  Shahjahan  a Commander  of 
1503  and  600  horse,  lie  was  for  sometime  Governor  of  Fort  Dharur,  E.  of  Bir, 
mentioned  above.  He  died  in  the  8th  year  of  Shahjahan. 

VI.  Command* rs  of  Four  Thousand. 

36.  Mahdi'  Qa  sim  Kha'n. 

The  Tahaqat  mentions  him  among  the  Commanders  of  Five  Thousand.  He 
served  first  under  M.  ’Askari,  Babar’s  third  son,  whose  foster  brother  he  was.  His 
brother  was  Ghazanfar  Kokah1  (^ALAs  ).  Humayun,  after  the  conquest  of  Gujrat» 
had  appointed  'Askari  to  Ahmadabad.  One  night,  when  half  drunk,  M.  'Askari  said, 

*•  I am  king  and  the  shadow  of  God;”  when  Ghazanfar  gently  replied,  “ Thou  art 
drunk,  and  hast  lost  thy  senses,"  at  which  all  who  were  present  laughed.  ’Askari  got 
enraged,  and  imprisoned  Ghazanfar ; but  he  escaped,  went  to  Sultan  Bahadur,  king 
of  Gu j rat,  who  had  retreated  to  Fort  Diu,  and  betrayed  the  plans  of  ’Askari.  Bahidur 
thereupon  collected  an  army,  marched  to  Ahmadabad,  and  drove  the  Prince  away  [vide 
No.  12). 

Mahdi  Qasim  Khdn  joined  Humayun  on  his  return  from  Persia,  and  wTas  made 
in  the  beginning  of  Akbar’s  reign,  a Commander  of  Four  Thousand.  In  the  10th  year, 
Abdul  Majid  Ayaf  Khan  (No.  40)  had  been  ordered  to  pursue  Khan  Zaman  (No.  13  ; 
but  entertaining  doubts  regarding  his  own  safety,  he  fled  to  Garha  (Jabalpur). 
M.  Q.  Kh.  was,  therefore,  sent  to  Garha,  after  Akbar  had,  in  973,  returned 
from  Jaunpilr  to  A'grah,  and  was  ordered  to  capture  'Abdul  Majid.  When  M.  Q.  Kh. 
arrived  at  Garha,  'Abdul  Majid  fled  to  Khan  Zaman  ; but  the  wretched  state  of 
the  country  displeased  M.  Q.  Kh.  so  much,  that  without  asking  Akbar’s  permission, 
he  left  Garha  and  went  to  Makkah.  From  there  he  returned  over  Persia  and 
Qandahar,  and  arrived,  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  year,  at  Rantanbhur,  which  Akbar 
besieged,  and  asked  to  be  forgiven,  sending  at  the  same  time  a fine  batch  of  Persian 
horses  as  a present.  Akbar  pardoned  him,  restored  him  to  his  old  rank,  and  gave  him 
Lak’hnau  as  tuyiil. 

‘Nothing  else  is  known  of  him’  (Madsii').  He  had  been  dead  for  some  time  in 
1001,  wdien  the  Tahaqat  was  completed,  Husain  Khan  Tukriya  (No.  53)  was  the  son 
of  his  sister  and  his  son-in-law. 

He  had  a villa  at  Labor,  which  was  called  Bagh  i Mahdi  Qasim  Khdn , vidi 
Badaoui  II,  90,  292,  and  Calcutta  lie  view  for  October,  1869  (Jahangir's  Death). 

37.  MuzafEar  Kha'n  i Turbati'. 

Turhat  is  the  name  of  a tribe  (ulus)  in  Khuras&n.  His  full  name  is  Khwajah 
Muzaffar  'All  Khan  i Turbati.  He  was  Bairdm’s  Diwan.  Bail  Am  delegated  him 
from  Dipalpur  to  Sher  Muhammad  Dlwanah  (p.  317),  who  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Akbar.  Though  several  courtiers  advised  the  Emperor  to  kill  Muzaffar,  he  pardoned  him, 
and  made  him  ’ Amil  (Collector)  of  the  Parganah  of  Parsaror.  Subsequently  Akbar 
made  him  Divan  i Buyutat  (Collector  of  the  Imperial  Stores,  &c.),  and  at  last  Divan 
of  the  Empire,  with  the  title  of  Muzaffar  Khdn  (971).  Rajah  Todarmall  was  then 


1 Ghazanfar  means  a lion.  Badaoni 
(II.  p.  125,  1.  8)  caUs  him  Ghazanfar 


Big.  The  Ed.  Bibl.  Indica  Edition  has, 
by  mistake,  Ghanazfar. 
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under  him.  According  to  BadAoni,  the  two  quarrelled  incessantly,  though  people  said 
that  the  RAj&h  was  a better  financier  than  Muzaffar,  whose  accession  to  office  was  honor- 
ed by  the  short  tdrikh  zdlim  (=  971),  or  * Tyrant.* 

In  the  11th  year,  he  abolished  the  Jam * i Eaqmi.  This  is  the  name  of  the 
assessment  of  the  Dihll  empire,  which  had  existed  since  the  time  of  Bairam  ; but  the 
rent  roll  shewed  an  assessment  very  different  from  the  actual  state  of  things ; * for,  on 
amount  of  the  number  of  men  ( kasrat  i mardum,  i,  e.  JAgir  holders)  and  the  unsettled 
/state  (qalb  t wildyat)  of  the  country,  the  revenue  was  increased  in  name  ( bandm 
afmdah)  for  the  sake  of  mere  shew  (bardi  maztd  i i'tibdr)'.  This  Jam*  i Raqrai 
was  now  abolished  (vide  Third  Book,  A*in  % Dahsdlah ),  and  Muzaffar  prepared  a 
rent  roll  according  to  his  experience  and  the  returns  of  QAnungos.  The  new  rent  roll 
was  called  Jam  i Kd^il  i Hdl , or  the  Boll  of  the  present  actual  income  (vide  p.  352). 
As  the  Ddgh  law  (pp.  255,  256,  and  p.  242)  did  not  then  exist,  Muzaffar  KhAn  fixed 
the  number  of  soldiers  which  the  contingents  of  the  Amirs  and  the  Muldzims  (friends 
of  the  king)  should  contain,  and  the  soldiers  were  divided  into  three  classes.1 

In  the  12th  year,  it  was  reported  that  Muzaffar  loved  a hoy  of  the  name  of  Qutb. 
Akbar  had  the  boy  forcibly  removed,  whereupon  Muzaffar  assumed  the  garb  of  a 
Paqir,  and  went  into  the  forest.  Akbar  was  thus  obliged  to  recall  him,  and  restored 
the  beloved. 

In  the  17th  year,  a mania  for  Chaupar  (p,  303)  had  seized  Akbars  Court* 
Muzaffar  lost  not  only  his  goldmuhurs,  but  also  his  temper,  and  annoyed  the  Emperor 
so  much,  that  he  was  told  to  go  to  Makkah.  But  he  was  re-called,  and  joined  the 
Court  at  Surat,  which  Akbar  then  besieged.  In  the  18th  year  (981),  after  having  been 
for  some  time  in  SArangpur  in  Malwah,  he  was  appointed  Vakil  of  the  Empire,  with  the 
title  of  Jumlatul  Mulh . But  he  did  several  things  which  Akbar  did  not  approve  of, 
and  when  the  Emperor  returned  from  Patna,  from  where  he  had  despatched  a corps 
to  take  RalitAs  in  South  BihAr,  he  ordered  Muzaffar  to  join  the  expedition,  without 
allowing  him  first  to  pay  his  respects  (vide  Briggs  II,  249).  Like  his  companion, 
Khwajah  Shamsuddfn  KhAfr(No.  159),  M.  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign,  punish- 
ed the  rebels  on  several  occasions,  and  took  Hajipur,  of  which  the  Afghans  had  again 
taken  possession.  For  these  services,  M.  was  appointed,  in  the  20th  year,  Governor 
of  BihAr,  from  ChausA  to  Gai*hi.  Soon  after  the  taking  of  Hajipur,  M.  was  nearly 
caught  by  a party  of  AfghAns,  who  saw  him  reconnoitering  the  banks  of  the 
Ghandak. 

In  the  22nd  year,  M.  returned  to  Court,  where  ShAh  Mansur  (No.  122)  and 
$ Rajah  Todar  Mall  continued,  under  his  superintendence,  their  financial  reforms. 

On  the  death  of  KhAn  JahAn  (No.  24)  in  986,  he  was  made  Governor  of  Bengal. 


* The  MaAsir  says,  he  allowed  the  first 
class  48,000  ddmst  the  second  32000  d., 
and  the  third  24000  d.  per  annum. 
These  numbers  appear  to  be  very  large, 
when  compared  with  p.  231.  But  what 
was  the  value  of  a ddm  in  those  days  P In 
the  40th  year  of  Akbars  reign, the  follow- 
ing pay  regulation  was  introduced — 
Mughul,  AfghAn,  or  Hindi 


Sihaspahs,  1000  d.  per  mensem, 
Duaspahs,  800  d, 

Yakaspahs,  600  d, 

1st  Class  Rajputs,  800  d, 

2nd  ditto  ditto,  600  d, 

(AkbarnAmah).  But  at  that  time  40  ddms 
were  equal  to  1 AkbarshAhi  Rupee, 
which  differed  very  little  from  our  rupee. 
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Iii  the  25th  year  (988),  Shah  Mansur  subjected  the  Amirs  of  Bihar  and  Bengal  to 
strict  enquiries,  and  called  on  them  to  refund  sums  which  they  had  spent  without 
permission.  When  he  insisted  on  his  demands,  Martini  i Kabuli  and  several 
other  grandees  that  held  jagirs  in  Bihar,  rebelled.  Muzalfar  imitated  Shah  Mansur’s 
policy  in  Bengal,  and  when  he  commenced  vigorously  to  collect  outstandings,  Bab& 
Khan  Qaqshal  and  other  Jagirdars  ot  Bengal  rebelled  likewise.  M.  defeated  them  on 
several  occasions,  but  would  not  listen  to  proposals  of  peace.  At  last  the  Bihar  rebels 
joined  those  of  Bengal,  and  mustered  a sufficient  force  to  take  the  field  against  Muzaflar. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  rebels  would  have  gladly  come  to  terms  and  gone  to  Orisa, 
had  not  Muzalfar  betrayed  his  weakness  by  moving  to  the  Fort  of  Tand&h,  which, 
according  to  Badaonl,  consisted  of  nothing  but  four  old  walls.  The  rebels  thus 
emboldened  demanded  full  pardon,  permission  to  go  to  Makkah,  and  restoration  of  one- 
third  of  their  property.  At  this  juncture,  Sharafuddin  Husain  (No.  17)  escap- 
ed from  MuzafFar’s  custody,  joined  the  rebels,  and  informed  them  of  M.’s  miserable 
condition.  They  moved  therefore  against  Tan  dak,  took  it,  captured  M.,  and 
killed  him  (Rabf  I,  9881). 

The  Jami’  Masjid  in  Agrah  was  built  by  Muzalfar.  I am  told  the  Masjid 
is  now  in  ruins  which  still  go  by  the  name  of  Nawdb  Muzajfar  Khan  ki  Masjid 
or  Kali  Masjid.  The  Madsir  says,  it  stood  in  the  Katrah  Miydn  JEtaqiq , but 
this  name  does  not  appear  to  be  now-a-days  in  use.  The  Masjid  now  called  the  Jami’ 
Masjid  of  Agrah  was  built,  in  1058,  by  Jakan  Ara  Begum,  Shahjahan’s  daughter, 
at  a cost  of  five  lacs  of  Rupees. 

According  to  the  Mir-at  ul  ' A'larn , his  youngest  daughter  was  married  to  Shah 
Fathullah  of  Shiraz. 

38.  Saif  Klia'n  Kokah,  elder  brother  of  Zain  Khan  Kokah  (No.  34). 

His  mother  had  ouly  daughters,  and  when  she  was  pregnant  with  Saif  Kh&n,  her 
husband  threatened  to  divorce  her,  should  it  again  turn  out  to  be  a daughter.  She 
complained  of  this  to  Akbar’s  mother,  and  Akbar,  though  then  a child,  told  her 
husband  that  he  would  incur  his  displeasure  if  he  should  do  so ; 1 besides,’  said  he, 
‘ it  shall  be  this  time  a fine  boy.’  The  mother  looked  upon  Prince  Akbar’s  words  as  a 
prophecy  from  heaven,  and  in  course  of  time  Saif  Khan  was  born. 

Akbar  was  very  fond  of  Saif  Khan,  and  made  him,  though  quite  ycung,  a 
Commander  of  Four  Thousand.  He  distinguished  himself  by  hia  bravery,  especially 
in  the  17th  year,  at  the  taking  of  Surat,  where  he  was  wounded  by  a bullet.  In  the 
beginning  of  tho  next  year  (981),  he  accompanied  Akbar  on  his  forced  march  from 
Agrah  to  Akmadabad  (p.  325),  and  was  killed  bravely  fighting  with  Muhammad 
Husain  Mirza. 

How  Akbar  appreciated  his  services  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  having  heard 
that  Saif  Khan  was  heavily  involved,  hr  paid,  on  his  return  to  Agrah,  every  debt  due 
by  him. 

Hig  two  sons,  Sher  Afkan  (355),  and  Amanullah  (356)  are  mentioned  below  as 
Commanders  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty. 


1 According  to  Badaoni  (II,  p.  282), 
Muzalfar  capitulated,  left  the  Fort,  and 


was  then  captured  and  slain. 
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39.  Ba'jah  Todar  Mall,  a Khetri. 

He  was  bora  at  Labor.  The  Maasirul  Umar  a does  not  record  bis  services 
before  the  18th  year  of  Akbar ’s  reign ; but  T.  M.  appears  to  have  entered  Akbar ’s 
service  at  a very  early  period.  In  971,  he  was  employed  under  Muzaffar  (Bad.  II, 
65),  and  in  972,  he  served  under  Akbar  against  Khan  Zamdn  ( vide  No.  61).  He  held 
the  first  important  post  in  the  18th  year,  when  after  the  conquest  of  Gujrat  he  was  left 
there  to  assess  that  province.  In  the  19th  year,  after  the  conquest  of  Patna,  he  got  an 
*a1am  and  a naqqdrah  (p.  55),  and  was  ordered  to  accompany  Mun’im  Khan  to  Bengal. 
He  was  the  soul  of  the  expedition.  In  the  battle  with  Ddud  Khan  i Karar&ni, 
when  Khdn  ’A'lam  ( vide  No.  58)  had  been  killed,  and  Mun’im  Khdn’s  horse  had  run 
away,  the  Rajah  held  his  ground  bravely,  and  4 not  only  was  there  no  defeat,  but 
an  actual  victory.*  “ What  harm,”  said  Todar  Mall,  “ if  Khan  *Alam  is  dead  ; what  fear,  if 
the  Khdn  Khandn  has  run  away,  the  empire  is  ours  !”  After  settling  severally  financial 
matters  in  Bengal  and  Ofisa,  Todar  Mall  went  to  Court,  and  was  employed  in  revenue 
matters.  When  Khdn  Jahdn  (No.  24  ) went  to  Bengal,  Todar  Mall  was  ordered  to 
accompany  him.  He  distinguished  himself,  as  before,  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Ddud.  In  the  21st  year,  he  took  the  spoils  of  Bengal  to  Court,  among  them  3 to  400 
elephants.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  again  sent  to  Gujrat,  vice  Yazir  Khdn 
(No.  41),  who  had  given  no  satisfaction.  Whilst  arranging  at  Ahmadabdd  matters 
with  Yazir  Khdn,  Muzaffar  Husain,  at  the  instigation  of  Mihr  ’All  Gulabi,  rebelled. 
Yazir  Khdn  proposed  to  retreat  to  the  Fort,  but  Todar  Mall  was  ready  to  fight,  and 
defeated  Muzaffar  in  the  22nd  year,  near  Dholqah,  which  lies  12  kos  from  Ahmaddbdd. 
Yazir  Khan  would  have  been  lost  in  this  battle,  if  Todar  Mall  had  not  come  to  his 
assistance.  Muzaffar,  after  his  defeat,  fled  to  Junagajrh. 

In  the  same  year  Todar  Mall  was  appointed  Vaztr , When  Akbar  left  Ajmir 
for  the  Panjdb,  the  house  idols  of  the  Rdjah  were  lost,  as  mentioned  on  p.  32,  note. 

When  the  news  of  Muzaffar’s  death  (No.  37)  and  the  occupation  of  the  whole  of 
Bengal  and  Bihdr  by  the  rebels  reached  Akbar,  he  sent  Todar  Mall,  f adiq  Khdn, 
Tarson  Khdn,  &c.,  from  Fathpur  Sikri  to  Bihdr.  Muhibb  *Ali  (No.  107),  Governor  of 
Rahtas,  and  Muhamibad  Ma’9um  Khdn  i Farankhiidi  (No.  157  ) were  appointed 
Kumakity  or  auxiliaries.  The  latter  joined  the  Rdjah  with  3000  well  equipped  horse, 
evidently  bent  on  rebellion.  Todar  Mall  managed  to  keep  him  quiet;  but  he  reported 
the  matter  to  Court.  The  Bengal  rebels,  under  Ma^um  i Kabuli,  the  Qaqshdls,  and 
Mlrza  Sharafuddin  Husain,  with  30,000  horse,  500  elephants,  and  many  ships  and 
artillery,  had  collected  near  Mungir,  and  Todar  Mall,  from  fear  of  treachery  among 
his  auxiliaries,  shut  himself  up  in  the  Fort  of  Mungir,  instead  of  risking  a general 
engagement.  During  the  siege,  two  of  his  officers,  Humayun  Farmili  and  Tarkhan 
Diwdnah,  joined  the  rebels.  Though  suffering  from  want  of  provisions,  Todar  Mall 
held  himself  bravely,  especially  as  he  received  timely  remittances  from  Court.  After 
the  siege  had  lasted  for  some  time,  Bdbd  Khdn  Qdqshdl  died,  and  Jabdri,  son  of 
Majniin  Khdn  Qdqshdl  desired  to  leave.  The  rebel  army  dispersed  ; Ma’^um  i Kabuli 
went  to  South  Bihdr,  and  ’Arab  Bahadur  wished  to  surprise  Patna,  and  take 
possession  of  the  Imperial  treasury,  which  Pahaj*  Khan  (perhaps  No.  407)  had 
safely  lodged  in  the  Fort  of  that  town.  After  sending  Ma’yiim  i Farankhiidi  to  Patna, 
to  assist  Paha?*  Khdn,  Todar  Mali  and  £adiq  Khan  followed  Ma’^uin  i Kabuli  to 
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Bihar.  Ma\uim  made  a fruitless  attempt  to  defeat  f adiq  Khan  in  a sudden  night 
attack,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat,  finding  a ready  asylum  with  Ts&  Khan,  Zamindar 
of  Orisa.  Todar  Mall  was  thus  enabled  to  report  to  Akbar  that  South  Bihdr,  as  far  as 
Garin,  was  re-annexed  to  the  Dihll  empire. 

In  the  27th  year  (990),  Todar  Mall  was  made  Divan,  or  rather  Vakil . During 
this  year  he  introduced  his  financial  reforms  which  have  made  him  so  famous.  The 
third  book  of  the  Ain  contains  his  new  rent-roll,  or  A$l  i Jam  i Tumdr,  which 
superseded  Muzaffar’s  assessment  (p.  349).  His  regulations  regarding  the  coinage  have 
been  alluded  to  above,  and  others  may  be  found  in  the  Akbarnamah. 

The  most  important  reform  introduced  by  Todar  Mall  is  the  change  in  the 
language  and  the  character  used  for  the  revenue  accounts.  Formerly  they  had  been 
kept  in  Hindi  by  Hindu  Muharrh's.  Todar  Mall  ordered  that  all  government  accounts 
should  henceforth  be  written  in  Persian.  He  thus  forced  his  co-religionists  to  learn 
the  court  language  of  their  rulers, — a circumstance  which  may  well  be  compared 
to  the  introduction  of  the  English  language  in  the  courts  of  India.  The  study  of 
Persian  therefore  became  necessary  for  its  pecuniary  advantages. 

Todar  Mall’s  order,  and  Akhar’s  generous  policy  of  allowing  Hindus  to  compete  for 
the  highest  honors — we  saw  on  p.  341  that  Man  Singh  was  the  first  Commander  of 
Seven  Thousand, — explain  two  facts,  Jirst,  that  before  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the 
Hindus  had  almost  become  the  Persian  teachers  of  the  Muhammadans ; secondly,  that 
a new  dialect  could  arise  in  upper  India,  the  Urdu , which  without  the  Hindus  as  receiv- 
ing medium,  never  could  have  been  called  into  existence.  Whether  we  attach  more 
influence  to  Todar  Mall’s  order  or  to  Akbar’s  policy,  which  once  initiated,  his  successors, 
willing  or  not,  had  to  follow,  one  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  before  the  times  of 
Akbar,  the  Hindus,  as  a rule,  did  not  study  Persian,  and  stood  therefore  politically 
below  their  Muhammadan  rulers. 

In  the  29th  year,  Akbar  honored  him  by  paying  him  a visit.  In  the  32nd  year, 
a Khetri,  from  private  hatred,  wounded  T.  M.  on  a march  at  night  time.  The  man 
was  at  once  cut  down. 

When  Bir  Bar  (No.  85)  had  been  killed  in  the  war  with  thfe  Yiisufzais,  T.  M.  was 
ordered  to  accompany  Man  Singh,  who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  In 
the  34th  year,  when  Akbar  went  to  Kashmir,  T.  M.  was  left  in  charge  of  Labor.  Soon 
after,  ho  applied  for  leave  to  go  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  he  was  old  and 
wished  to  die.  Akbar  let  him  go  ; but  he  recalled  him  from  Hardw&r,  and  told  him 
that  looking  after  his  duties  was  more  virtuous  than  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
T.  M.  unwillingly  returned,  but  died  soon  after,  on  the  11th  day  of  the  year  998  ( vide 
No.  27,  p.  333). 

Though  often  accused  of  headstrongness  and  bigotry  by  contemporaneous 
historians,  Todar  Mall’s  fame,  as  general  and  financier,  has  outlived  the  deeds  of 
most  of  Akbar’s  grandees : together  with  Abulfazl  and  Man  Singh,  he  is  best  known 
to  the  people  of  India  at  the  present  day. 

His  son  Dharu  (No.  190)  was  a Commander  of  Seven  Hundred,  and  was  killed 
during  the  Sindh  expedition,  while  serving  under  Khan  Khanan  (p.  335  ).  People 
say  that  he  used  to  shoe  his  horses  with  golden  shoes, 

The  name  Todar  Mall  is  often  spelt  in  MSS.  with  the  Hindi  T,  d , and  r,  which 
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explains  the  spelling  ‘ Torel  Mall,'  which  we  find  in  old  Histories.  Under  Shahjah&n 
also  there  lived  a distinguished  courtier  of  the  name  * Todar  Mall.' 

The  Tafrihul ' Imdrat 1 says,  Todar  Mali’s  father  died  when  T.  M.  was  quite  young, 
and  that  the  widow  was  in  great  distress.  T.  M.,  at  an  early  age,  shewed  much  clearness 
and  common  sense,  and  received  an  appointment  as  writer,  from  which  humble  position 
he  rose  to  the  greatest  honors. 

40.  Muhammad  Qa'sim  Kha'n,  of  Nishdpur. 

The  Madsir  calls  him  Qasim  Muhammad  Khan,  and  has  put  his  name  under 
the  letter  Q ,*  but  Abuifazl,  BadaonI,  and  the  Tabaqat  give  his  name  in  the  above 
order. 

He  was  a rich  landowner  of  NIshapur,  and  fled  after  the  invasion  of  the  Uzbaks 
to  India,  where  he  served  under  Bairam  Khan.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
with  Sikandar  Sur,  and  served  as  Hardwal , or  leader  of  the  van,  under  Khdn  Zaman 
(No.  13)  in  the  battle  with  Hemu.  Immediately  after,  but  still  in  the  first  year  of 
Ak bar's  reign,  he  was  sent  against  Haji  Khan,  who  had  defeated  Rand  Udai  Sing  of 
Maiwar,  and  taken  possession  of  Nagor  and  Ajmir.  Haji  Khan  was  an  old  servant  of 
Sher  Khan,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  and  bravery.  On  the  appearance 
of  the  Imperialists,  however,  Haji  Khan’s  army  dispersed,  and  he  himself  withdrew  to 
Gujrat.  M.  Q.  Kh.  thus  took  possession  of  Nagor  and  Ajmir,  which  for  a long  time 
remained  the  South  Western  frontier  of  Akbar’s  empire. 

In  the  5th  year,  he  left  Bairam’s  party,  and  joined  the  Chaght&i  nobles.  He 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  Shamsuddin  Atgah’s  corps  in  the  fight  in  which  Bairam 
was  defeated  (p.  317).  After  the  victory,  he  received  Multan  as  jdgir. 

He  was  next  sent  to  Sdrangpur  in  Malwah,  where,  in  the  9th  year,  he  was  visited 
by  Akbar  on  his  sudden  hunting  expedition  to  that  province,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  get  hold  of  'Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak  (No,  14).  M.  Q.  Kh.  assisted  in  the  pursuit. 

According  to  the  Tabaqdt , M.  Q.  Kh.  died  soon  after  at  Sarangpur. 

41.  Vazi'r  Kha'n, brother  of  ’Abdul  Majidi  A<jafKh£n(I),of  Har£t(No.49). 

When  Yazir  Khan  escaped  with  his  brother  (vide  below  No.  49)  from  Bahddur 

Klian  (No.  21 ),  he  fled  to  Karah,  and  obtained  subsequently,  through  the  mediation 
of  Muzaffar  Khan  (No.  37),  free  pardon  for  himself  and  A'$af  Kh&n. 

In  the  21st  year,  when  ’Aziz  Kokah  (p.  326)  had  incurred  Akbar’s  displeasure, 
V.  Kh.  was  sent  to  Gujrat,  to  govern  in  ’Aziz’s  name,  and  when  that  chief  had  been 
called  to  Court,  he  was  appointed  governor  ( sipahsdldr ) of  the  province.  But  he  did 
not  distinguish  himself,  and  Akbar,  in  the  22nd  year,  sent  Todar  Mall  (No.  39)  to 
Gujrat,  to  take  the  administration  out  of  V.  Kh.’s  hands.  It  happened  that  about  the 
same  time,  Mihr  ’All  Gulabi,  a friend  of  M.  Ibrahim  Husain,  rebelled  and  set  up  as  king 
Muzaffar  Husain,  Ibrahim’s  young  son,  whom  be  had  brought  from  the  Dak'hin.  As 


* This  is  the  title  of  a Persian  MS. 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  It  was  composed  by 
SO  Cband,  of  the  Government  College  of 
A'grah,  and  treats  of  the  antiquities  of 
that  tow’n.  The  book  gives  many 
valuable  and  interesting  particulars.  In 

45 


the  preface  an  English  gentleman  is 
praised,  whose  Christian  names  are  James 
Stephen,  but  the  surname  is  not  legible. 
The  name  clearly  ends  in  gton , and  may 
be  Babington,  or  some  similar  name. 
The  style  is  bombastic,  and  there  is  no 
proper  arrangement. 
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mentioned  above,  the  rebellion  was  crushed  through  Todar  Malls  bravery.  When  the 
R^jah  left,  Mihr  'All  appeared  again,  and  V.  Kh.,  most  of  whose  soldiers  had  joined  the 
rebel,  shut  himself  up  in  the  fort  of  AhmadAbAd.  In  one  of  the  assaults,  Mihr  ’All  was 
killed  by  a bullet,  and  Muzaffar  Husain  MirzA,  from  timidity,  raised  the  siege.  Not- 
withstanding this  success,  matters  in  GujrAt  did  not  improve,  and  oppressions 
became  so  numerous,  that  Akbar  deposed  Y.  Kh.  and  called  him  to  Court. 

In  the  25th  year,  Akbar  appointed  him  vazir  in  the  place  of  Shah  Mansur  of 
ShirAz  (No.  122),  and  soon  after  governor  of  Audh. 

In  the  27th  year,  when  M.  ’Aziz  (No.  21)  had  been  sent  to  BihAr,  Y.  Kh.  was 
ordered  to  join  him  with  his  contingent,  and  as  after  the  flight  of  Ma*$um  Khan 
sickness  obliged  ’Aziz  to  return  to  BihAr,  he  left  Y.  Kh.  in  charge  of  the  province, 
till  a new  f ubahdAr  should  be  appointed.  Y.  Kh.  made  use  of  the  opportunity,  and 
moved  against  Qutlu  Khan,  ruler  of  Ojisa,  whom  he  defeated  (vide  p.  356).  Qutlii,  in 
the  following  (29th)  year,  sent  tribute,  and  was  left  in  possession  of  OfisA.  Y.  Kh. 
returned  to  fandah,  and  applied  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  £?Adiq  Khan  (No.  43) 
and  ShahbAz  KhAn  i Kambu  (No.  80)  to  financial  matters. 

In  the  31st  year,  Akbar  ordered  that  each  9ubah  should,  in  future,  be  ruled  by 
two  Amirs,  and  Yazir  Khan  was  appointed  pubahdAr  of  Bengal,  with  Muhibb  *Ali 
KhAn  (No.  107)  as  assistant.  In  the  following  year,  995,  Y.  Kh.  died. 

ShahbAz  KhAn,  who  was  Bakhshi  of  Bengal,  allowed  MirzA  Muhammad  falib, 
V.  Kh.’s  son,  to  take  command  of  his  father’s  contingent.  But  M.  M.  f Alih  shewed 
much  inclination  to  rebel,  and  Akbar  sent  Mir  MurAd  (282,  or  380)  to  bring  him  and 
his  contingent  to  Court.  On  the  route,  at  Fathpur  Hanswah,  he  behaved  so  rebelli- 
ously,  that  Mir  MurAd  imprisoned  him  with  the  assistance  of  the  jagirdArs  of  the 
district,  and  took  him  fettered  to  Akbar.  He  was  kept  imprisoned  for  some  time. 

42.  Qulij  Kha'n. 

He  is  called  Andajdni , from  AndajAn,  a province  of  Farghdnah , south  of  the 
Saihun.  His  ancestors  had  been  for  many  years  serving  under  the  Timurides.  His 
grandfather  was  a noble  at  SutyAn  Husain  MirzA  BAiqras  court. 

The  principal  facts  of  his  life  have  been  mentioned  on  p.  34,  note  2.  In  mentioning 
his  appointment  to  Surat,  the 1 * *  4 iron  fort,*  which  Akbar,  in  the  17th  year,  conquered 
in  one  month  and  seventeen  days,  Abulfazl  says  that  the  Fort  had  been  built  in  947 
(1540-41,  A.  D.)  by  f afar  AghA,  alias  KhudAwand  KhAn,  a Turkish  slave  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  of  GujrAt.  The  tdrikh  of  its  construction  is  characteristic  (metre  long 
Matnal ), 

j **4**^r!  ^ 

4 May  this  structure  prove  a barrier  for  the  chest  and  the  life  of  the  Firing!/1 

Qulij  KhAn  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  on  the  10th  RamazAn  1022  (end  of  1613, 
A.  D,)4  at  Pash  A war.  He  was  at  his  death  a Commander  of  Six  Thousand,  Five  Thousand 
horse. 


1 The  numbers  added  give  947.  The 

last  yd,  though  somewhat  irregular, 

cannot  be  left  out. 

4 So  according  to  the  Tuzulc  i Jahdn - 
giri  (ed%  Sayyid  Ahmad,  p.  123,  1. 1.). 


Misled  by  bad  MSS.,  I mentioned  on 
. 34,  note,  the  year  1035  as  the  year  of 
is  death.  The  Mir-dtul  * A lam  and 
the  Madsir  give  as  tdrikh  of  his  death 
the  Arabic  words,  Almautu  jasrun 
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The  Madsir  and  Badaoni  (III,  p.  188)  say  that  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Jdni  Qurbdni  (?) ; but  for  the  latter  word  the  MSS,  have  different 
readings,  as  Qurbdni,  Farbdni,  Farydni , &c. 

The  Madsir  copies  from  the  Zakhtrat  ulkhatodnin  the  following  story  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  1000  A.  H.,  when  Jaunpur  was  Q.’s  j&gir.  * Q.  was  building 
a house,  when  the  working  men  in  digging  came  to  a cupolalike-structure.  Q.  and 
several  other  respectable  men  were  called,  and  they  remained  on  the  spot  till  the 
newly  discovered  building  was  fully  dug  out.  It  had  a door  with  an  immense  lock 
attached  to  it  weighing  one  man.  When  forced  open,  an  old  man  made  his  appearance, 
who  asked  the  bystanders  in  Sanscrit,  whether  Rim  Chandr’s  avatdr  (incarnation)  had 
taken  place ; whether  he  had  got  back  his  Sit& ; whether  Krishna’s  avatdr  had  taken 
place  at  Mathurfi ; and,  lastly,  whether  Muhammad  had  appeared  in  Arabia.  On 
receiving  affirmative  answers  to  these  questions,  the  old  man  further  wished  to  know, 
whether  the  Ganges  still  flowed.  This  also  being  affirmed,  he  expressed  a wish 
to  be  taken  out.  Q.  then  put  up  seven  tents,  joined  to  each  other,  in  each  of  which  the 
sage  remained  for  a day.  On  the  8th  day  he  came  out,  and  said  prayers  according  to 
the  way  of  Muhammadans.  In  sleep  and  eating  he  differed  from  other  men ; he 
spoke  to  no  one,  and  died  after  six  months.* 

Qulij  Khdns  sons . 1.  Mirza  Saifullah  (No.  292).  2.  Mirz&  Chin  Qulij 
(No.  293),  regarding  whom  vide  below. 


43.  pa'diq  Kha'n,  son  of  B4qir  of  Har&t. 

Other  Historians  call  him  5&diq  Muhammad  Kh&n.1  His  father,  Muhammad 
B&qir,  had  been  vaxir  to  Qar&  Khan  Turkm&n,  ruler  of  Khur&s&n,  Qar&  had  rebelled 
against  Shah  Tfthm&BP*  and  fled  to  India.  f &diq  entered  Bair&m's  service  as  Rikdb- 
ddr  (spur-holder),  and  got  soon  after  a mangab , and  was  made,  after  Bair&m’s  death, 
an  Amir.  Baddoni  (II,  220)  alludes  to  his  services  under  Hum&yun  in  Qandah&r,  and 
the  7 'abaqdt  says  that  he  had  been  since  his  youth  in  Akbar’s  service. 

After  the  conquest  of  Patna,  Akbar  returned  by  boat  to  Jaunpur.  On  the  road, 
in  crossing  the  river  at  Chaus&,  a valuable  elephant  perished  through  p.'s  carelessness. 
Akbar  confiscated  his  j&gir,  excluded  him  from  Court,  and  told  him  to  go  to  Bhat’h 
(Bhat*h  G*hor&,  or  Bandah-Rewah),  to  get  another  elephant.  After  passing  over  ‘ the 
heights  and  the  low  places*  of  fortune,  ^4diq,  in  the  20th  year,  returned  to  Court  with 


yufilu  alkdbiba  ildalhabxbi  ; * Death  is 
the  bridge  which  joins  the  beloved  to 
the  Beloved;*  but  the  letters  added 
give  1023,  not  1022,  as  in  the  Tuzuk. 

For  Husain  in  the  last  line  of  the  note 
on  p.  34,  which  is  given  in  inferior  MSS., 
better  copies  have  Chin  Qulij , which  is 
to  be  substituted  for  it. 

His  tahhallug  * Ulfati’  has  been  men- 
tioned above.  The  7 'abaqdt  says  that  an- 
other poet  of  the  same  takhallug  was  in 
the  serviceof  Zain  Kb  an  Kokah  (No.  34), 
and  Badaoni  (III,  188,  189)  mentions 
two  other  poets  of  the  same  takhallug. 


Qulij,  properly  qiiluj,  means  in 
Turkish  a sword,  and  * Qulij  Kh&n’  is 
the  same  as  Shamsher  Khdn.  The  word 
is  variously  spelled  in  MSS.,  sometimes 
with  long  vowels,  and  a final  ch. 

x Akbar  disliked  the  names  Muham- 
mad and  Ahmad ; hence  we  find  that 
Abulfazl  leaves  them  out  in  this  list. 
Similar  omissions  occurred  above,  as 
Mun'im  Kh&n  (No.  11),  Mirza  ’Aziz 
(No.  21),  for  Muhammad  Mun'im  and  M. 
Muhammad  ’Aziz  ; or,  Shihab  Kh&n 
(No.  26),  for  Sbih&buddin  Ahmad  Kh&n. 
More  examples  will  be  found  below. 
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100  elephants,  ami  was  restored  to  favor.  He  was  made  governor  of  Garha , vict  Rai 
Sarjan  (No.  96).  In  the  22nd  year  (9 85),  p.,  with  several  other  grandees,  was  ordered  to 
punish  Rajah  Madhukar,  should  he  not  submit  peacefully.  Passing  the  confines  of 
Narwar,  p.  saw  that  kindness  would  not  do;  he  therefore  took  the  fort  of  Karhara  (j yfcjT), 
and  cutting  down  the  jungle,  advanced  to  the  river  Dasthara,  close  to  which  Undchhah 
lay,  Madhukar’s  residence.  A tight  ensued.  Madhukar  was  wounded  and  fled  with 
his  son  Ram  Sah.  Another  son  of  his,  Horal  Deo  ( Ma&sir,  Horal  Rao),  and  about 
200  Rajputs  were  killed.  p.  remained  encamped  in  the  Rajah’s  territory.  Driven  to 
extremities,  Madhukar  sent  Ram  Cliand,  a relation  of  his,  to  Akbar  at  Bahirah,  and 
asked  and  obtained  pardon.  On  the  3rd  Ramazan,  986,  podiq  with  the  penitent  Rajah 
arrived  at  Court. 

Soon  after,  p.’s  aqta  were  transferred  to  the  Eastern  Districts  of  the  empire, 
so  that  he  might  take  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  Bengal.  In  the  27th 
year,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  ’Aziz  Ivokah  (No.  21),  padiq  and  Muhibb  ’All 
Khan  (No.  107)  defeated  Khabitah,1  one  of  Ma^um's  officers,  on  the  Ghandak  near 
Hajipur,  and  sent  his  head  to  Akbar.  In  the  beginning  of  the  28th  year,  he  paid  his 
respects  at  Court,  but  was  immediately  ordered  to  rejoin  Mirza  Kokah,  who  had  again 
left  for  Bihar. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  29tli  year,  he  was  ordered  to  move  to  Vazir  Khan 
(No.  41),  who  at  a place  six  kos  from  Bard  wan  was  treating  with  Qutlu.2  Through 
p.’s  skill,  a sort  of  peace  was  concluded,  which  confirmed  Qutlu  in  the  possession  of 
OrisA.  p.  then  returned  to  his  luyul  at  Patna. 

When  Shahbaz  Khan  (No.  80)  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Bhati,  the  tuyut 
ddrs  of  Bengal  and  Bihar  were  ordered  to  move  to  him.  p.,  however,  was  no  friend 
of  Shahbaz.  The  mutual  dislike  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  once  p.’s  elephant 
ran  against  Shahbaz,  who  believed  the  accident  premeditated;  and  Akbar  sent 
Khwajah  Sulaimau  (No.  327)  to  Bengal  to  settle  their  differences.  One  was  to  remain 
in  Bengal,  the  other  to  go  to  Bihar;  but  p.,  in  the  30th  year,  left  Bengal  without 
permission,  and  went  to  Court,  where  he  was  not  admitted.  But  when  Shahbaz  went 
from  Bihar  to  Bengal,  p,  went  again  to  Court,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Multan. 

When  the  Raushanis  in  the  District  of  Mount  Terah  ( 3 j^xi),  “ which  lies  west 
of  Pashawar,  and  is  32  kos  long,  and  12  kos  broad,”  commenced  disturbances,  p.,  in  the 
33rd  year,  was  ordered  to  bring  them  to  obedience,  which  be  did  with  much  tact  and 
firmness.  Alter  the  return  of  Zain  Khan  (No.  34)  from  Waijiir,  p.  was  sent  there,  to 
subjugate  the  Yusafzais. 

In  the  36th  year,  Prince  Murad  was  sent  from  Malwah  to  Gujrat,  and  as  Isma’il 
Quli  Khan  (No.  46)  had  not  given  satisfaction  as  Vakil , p.  was  appointed  aialiq  to 


1 Khabitah  (aKxaA.)  was  a M ugh ul, 
and  had  risen  by  bravery  under  Ma’pum 
i Kabuli  from  a bumble  position  to  the 
post  of  a Commander.  In  Badaoni  (Ed. 

Bibl.  Indiea,  p.  310,)  he  is  called  Khabi- 
sah  Bahadur  (dJlxxi.)  and  Khastah 
in  my  MS.  °f  the  Tabaqdt, 


where,  moreover,  the  event,  according 
to  the  erroneous  chronology  of  that  bis- 
tory, is  put  in  the  28th  year. 

2 The  spelling  Qutlu  if  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  Qatlu , if  this  name  is  a 
shortened  form  of  Qutlugh. 
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the  Prince,1 * *  whom  in  the  40th  year  he  accompanied  to  the  Dak’hin.  Shahbaz  Khan 
being  one  of  the  auxiliaries,  the  old  enmity  broke  out  again.  After  the  siege  of  Alunad- 
nagar  had  been  raised,  f . distinguished  himself  in  protecting  the  frontiers  of  Bardr. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  41st  year,  he  was  made  a Commander  of  Five  Thousand. 
In  the  same  year  he  defeated  Sardwar  Khan,  and  made  much  booty.  He  was  then 
made  governor  of  Shdhpur,  which  town  Prince  Murad  had  founded  six  kos  from 
Balapur. 

f adiq  died  at  Shahpur  in  the  beginning  of  1005.  At  Dholpur,  which  4 lies  20  kos 
from  Agrah,  near  the  left  bank  on  the  Chambal  river/  f.  had  erected  splendid  buildings 
and  a Mausoleum.  He  had  also  done  much  for  the  cultivation  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

He  was  one  of  the  best  officers  Akbar  had. 

His  sons.  1.  Zahid  Khdn  (No.  286),  a Commander  of  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty. 
In  the  47th  year,  he  was  made  a Khdn , and,  on  the  accession  of  Jahangir,  a Commander 
of  Two  Thousand. 

2.  Dost  Muhammad  (No.  287).  3.  Ydr  Muhammad  (No.  288).  ‘Neither  ot 
them  was  alive  at  the  time  of  Shdhjahdn.’  Madsir . 

44.  Ra'i  Ra'isingh,  son  of  Rdi  Kalyan  Mall  (No.  93). 

Rai  Singh  belonged  to  the  Rdthors  of  Bikanir,  and  is  the  fourth  descendant  from 
Rdi  Maldeo.  His  father,  Kalyan  Mall,  was  a friend  of  Bairdin  (p.  316),  and  paid,  in  the 
15th  year,  his  respects  to  Akbar  at  Ajmir,  when  he  together  with  his  son  entered  the 
emperor’s  service.  He  also  sent  his  brother’s  daughter  to  Akbar ’s  Harem.  Kalyan 
Mall  was  in  the  40th  year  a Commander  of  Two  Thousand. 

Rai  Singh,  in  the  17th  year,  when  Akbar  made  preparations  to  crush  the  rebellion 
in  Gujrat,  occupied  Jodhpur,  the  old  seat  of  Mai  Deo,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rebels 
from  invading  the  Dibli  territory ; but  Ibrdhim,  after  his  defeat  at  Sarnal,  invaded 
Akbar ’s  territory,  and  besieged  Nagor,  which  at  that  time  was  the  tuyul  of  Khdn 
i Kalan  (No.  16),  and  was  defended  by  his  son,  Farrukh  Khan  (p.  322).  R.  came  to 
his  relief,  and  the  Mirza  had  not  only  to  raise  the  siege,  but  was  pursued,  and  defeated 
by  R.  In  the  following  year  also,  R.  distinguished  himself  in  the  engagement  with 
Muhammad  Husain  Mirza  (p.  325). 

In  the  19th  year,  R.  and  Shah  Quli  Mahram  (No.  45)  were  ordered  to  punish  Chandr 
Sen,  son  of  Rajah  Mai  Deo ; but  as  they  were  unable  to  take  Siwanah,  Chandr 
Sen’s  stronghold,  notwithstanding  the  auxiliaries  which  Akbar  had  sent  them  at  R.’s 
request,  R.,  in  the  21st  year,  was  called  to  Court,  and  Shahbaz  Khdn  (No.  8J ) took  the 
command.  Before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  however,  R.  and  Tarson  Muhammad 
Khdn  (No,  32)  were  sent  against  the  refractory  zaminddrs  of  Jdlor  and  Sarohi ; but  as 
they  applied  to  Akbar  for  pardon,  R.  and  Sayyid  Hashim  of  Bdrhah  (No.  143) 
garrisoned  Nddot  to  watch  the  Rana  of  Udaipur,  and  bring  the  rebels  of  those 
districts  to  obedience.  As  at  this  time  Saltan  Deodah,  the  zamindar  of  Sarohi,  from 
distrust  again  assumed  a hostile  attitude,  R.  marched  against  Sarohi  and  besieged 


1 From  several  passages  in  the  Akbar - 

ndmah  it  is  clear  that  atdliq  (pr.  a 

tutor)  means  the  same  as  Vakil  or  Vazir. 

The  imperial  princes  kept  up  Courts  of 


their  own,  and  appointed  their  Vazirs , 
their  Divans,  Bakhshis , &c.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  Vakil , however, 
appears  to  have  rested  with  the  emperor. 
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it.  During  the  siege,  R.  called  his  family  to  his  camp;  but  Salt&n  Deodah  fell 
upon  the  caravan,  killed  several  relations  of  R.,  and  then  withdrew  to  Abugayh.1 
R.  in  the  meantime  took  Sarohl,  and  hastened  to  Abugayh,  which  Salt&n  surrendered. 
R.  left  a garrison  there,  and  took  Salt&n  to  Court 

In  the  26th  year,  when  Mirz&  Muhammad  Hakim,  Akbar’s  brother,  threatened 
to  invade  the  Panjab,  R.  together  with  several  other  grandees  was  sent  in 
advance.  They  were  soon  followed  by  Prince  Murad.  When  the  imperial  army, 
in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  returned  to  Xgrah,  ft.  and  several  others  were  sent  as 
tuyulddrs  to  the  Panj&b.  In  the  28th  year,  he  served  in  Bengal. 

In  the  30th  year,  R.  and  Ism&’ll  Qull  Kh&n  ( vide  No.  46)  led  successfully  an 
expedition  against  the  Baluchis.  In  the  following  year  (19th  Rajab,  994),  R.’s 
daughter  was  married  to  Prince  Salim.  In  the  35th  year,  he  went  for  some  time 
to  Blk&nlr,  and  served,  in  the  end  of  the  36th  year,  in  Sindh  under  M.  ’Abdurrahlm 
(No.  29). 

In  the  38th  year,  Akbar  paid  R.  a visit  of  condolence.  The  son  of  Rajah 
R&mchand  Baghelah  of  B&ndhu  died  suddenly  on  his  way  to  B&ndhu,  to  which 
he  had  only  lately,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  been  appointed.  The  young  Rajah 
had  married  a daughter  of  R.  Akbar  interceded  for  their  young  children,  and 
prevented  R.'s  daughter  from  burning  herself.  Soon  after,  R.  stayed  away  from  Court 
for  some  reason,  during  which  time  one  of  his  servants  complained  of  him  to  Akbar. 
The  emperor  called  the  man  to  court ; but  R.  concealed  him,  and  gave  out,  he  had 
run  away.  Akbar  was  annoyed  and  excluded  R.  for  some  time  from  the  darb&rs; 
but  after  some  time  he  restored  him  and  sent  him  as  governor  to  Surat,  with  the 
order  to  assist  in  the  DakTiin  wars.  R.,  however,  delayed  in  Blk&nlr,  and  when  he 
had  at  last  left,  delayed  on  the  road  to  Surat.  Akbar  advised  him  to  be  obedient ; 
but  seeing  that  he  would  not  go,  called  him  to  Court,  but  without  allowing  him 
to  attend  the  darb&rs.  After  some  time  he  was  pardoned. 

In  the  45th  year,  R.  was  ordered  to  accompany  Abulfazl  to  N&sik ; but  as  his 
son  Dal  pat*  (No.  252)  had  caused  disturbances  in  Blk&nlr  ( vide  p . 359),  R.  got  leave 
to  go  home.  In  the  following  year,  he  went  again  to  court.  In  the  48th  year, 
he  served  under  Prince  Salim  against  the  R&n&  of  Udaipur, 

At  the  death  of  the  emperor,  R.  was  a Commander  of  Four  Thousand.  Jah&nglr, 
on  his  accession,  made  him  a Commander  of  Five  Thousand.  When  the  emperor 


1 * Abugaj-h  is  a fort  near  Sarohl,  and 
not  far  from  the  frontier  between  Guir&t 
and  Ajmlr'.  Abulfazl  says  in  the  Akbar- 
n&mah  (events  of  the  21st  year)  that  the 
old  name  of  Abugafh  was  Arbudd 
Achal , Arbudd  being  the  name  of  a 
spirit  who,  disguised  as  a female,  shews 
wanderers  the  way,  and  achal  meaning 
mountain . The  fort  on  the  top  of  this 
high  mountain  was  difficult  of  access ; 
it  could  moreover  hold  out  for  a long 
time,  as  there  were  several  springs  ana 
fields  within  it.  My  copies  of  the 
Sawdnih  and  the  Akbamdmah  have 


Sultdn  Deorah  (g^jj  for 

Salt&n  Deodah  c|6d««)  of  the 

Madsir , 

a For  DaXpat , the  Tuzulc  i Jahdngirx 
(pp.  36, 106,  and  126)  has  wrong  Dalip. 

The  Tuzuk  and  the  second  volume 
of  the  Pddishdhndmah  Edit  Bibl 
Indica,  p.  635)  have  Suraj  Singh,  for 
Sur  Singh,  and  the  latter  calls  him  a 
(?)  instead  of  perhaps 

a blunder  of  the  native  Editors.  But 
the  Madsir  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
P&dish&hnamah  have  Sur  Singh  (pp.  297, 
302,  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade .) 
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set  out  for  the  PanjAb  to  pursue  Khusrau,  R.  was  put  in  charge  of  the  travelling 
harem ; but  on  the  road  he  left  without  order  and  went  to  Bik&nir.  In  the  second 
year,  when  Jahangir  returned  from  Kabul,  R.,  at  the  advice  of  Sharif  Khan, 
presented  himself  before  the  emperor  with  a fautdh  round  his  neck,  to  shew  his 
willingness  to  suffer  punishment  for  his  crimes,  and  was  again  pardoned.  He  died 
in  1021. 

His  sons . 1.  Dalpat  (No.  252).  He  was  a Commander  of  Five  Hundred.  In 
the  36th  year,  he  served  in  the  Sind  war,  but  was  looked  upon  as  a coward.  In  the 
4oth  year,  when  Akbar  was  in  the  Dak’hin,  Muzaffar  Husain  MirzA,  in  consequence 
of  his  differences  with  KhwAjagi  Fathullah,  had  fled ; and  Dalpat,  under  the 
pretext  of  following  him  up,  had  gone  to  Bikanir  and  created  disturbances.  In  the 
46th  year,  his  father  brought  him  to  his  senses.  D.  asked  to  be  pardoned,  and 
was  ordered  again  to  come  to  Court. 

In  the  third  year  of  Jahangir  s reign  (1017),  he  appears  to  have  offended  the 
emperor ; but  at  the  request  of  Khan  Jahan  Lodi  he  was  pardoned.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  D.  came  from  the  Dak’hin  to  Court,  was  appointed  successor,  and 
got  the  title  of  Rdi,  although  his  younger  brother  (by  another  mother),  Sur  Singh, 
claimed  the  right  of  succession,  which  Rai  Singh  had  promised  him  from  affection 
to  his  mother.  Stir  Singh,  however,  disgusted  Jahangir  by  the  bold  way  in  which 
he  preferred  his  claim. 

D.  was  then  ordered  to  join  M.  Rustam  i pafawi  (No.  8),  the  governor  of  Sind. 
In  the  8th  year,  it  was  reported  to  Jahangir  that  Sur  Singh  had  attacked  and 
defeated  his  brother,  who  in  consequence  had  created  disturbances  in  HifAr. 
HAshim,  the  Faujd&r  of  that  Sirkar,  caught  him  and  sent  him  fettered  to  court,  where 
he  was  executed  as  a warning  to  others. 

For  Dalpat’s  son,  Mahes  DAs,  and  grandson,  Ratan,  vide  PAdishAhnAmah, 
pp.  635,  723 ; 684,  729. 

2.  Sur  Singh . After  the  death  of  his  brother  he  rose  to  favor.  In  Histories  he 
is  generally  called  Rdo  Sur  Singh,  a title  which  he  received  from  Shahjahan. 
He  died  in  1040.  He  had  two  sons,  Karan  and  Satr  Sal,  the  former  of  whom  in- 
herited the  title  of  Rdo  ( vide  PAdishAhnAmah  II,  p.  727). 

FZT,  Commanders  of  Three  Thousand  Five  Hundred , 

45.  Shall  Quli'  Mahram  i Baharlii. 

He  was  in  BairAm’s  service  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Hemu. 
It  was  Shah  Quli  that  attacked  Hemu's  elephant,  though  he  did  not  know  who  his 
opponent  was.  The  driver,  however,  made  him  a sign,  and  he  led  the  elephant 
with  Hemu,  whose  eye  had  been  pierced  by  an  arrow,  from  the  battle-field,  and 
brought  the  wounded  commander  to  Akbar.1  Soon  after,  before  the  end  of  the  first 


1 ‘Before  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
Pir  Muhammad  was  despatched  against 
HAji  KhAn  in  Alwar,  and  as  he  with- 
drew, the  imperialists  took  possession 
of  the  Sirkar  of  Alwar  as  far  as  Deoli 
Sajari  [or  Sdchdri],  the  birth-place  of 
Hemu,  and  performed  many  brave  deeds. 


They  also  caught  Hemu’s  father  alive, 
and  brought  him  to  Pir  Muhammad, 
who  asked  him  to  embrace  Islam.  As  he 
would  not,  he  was  killed  by  him.  After 
gathering  his  spoils,  Pir  M.  returned  to 
Akbar.’  Satcdnih  from  the  Akbarnd- 
mah . 
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war.  Sir.  Q.  >erved  with  Muhammad  Qasim  Khan  (Xo.  40)  against  Haji  Khan  in 
X.'igor  and  Ajmir. 

In  the  third  year,  it  was  brought  to  Akbar’s  notice,  that  Sh.  Q.  was  passionately 
attached  to  a dancing  boy  of  the  name  of  Qibiil  Khan  ; and  as  the  emperor  had  the 
boy  forcibly  removed,1  Sh.  Q.  dressed  as  a Jogi.  and  went  into  the  forests.  Bairam 
traced  him  with  much  trouble,  and  brought  him  back  to  court,  where  the  boy  w as 
restored  to  him. 

Like  Baba  Zambur,  he  remained  faithful  t<5  Bairam  to  the  last,  and  was  par- 
doned together  with  his  master  in  Tilwarah  (]).  317). 

After  Bai  ruin's  death,  he  was  rapidly  promoted  and  made  an  Amir.  In  the  20th 
year,  when  Khan  Julian  (Xo.  21)  was  sent  from  the  Panjab  to  Bengal,  Sh.  Q.  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Pan  jab,  rising  higher  and  higher  in  Akbar’s  favour. 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor,  from  goodwill  towards  him,  admitted  him  to  his 
female  apartments.  After  the  first  time  he  hail  been  allowed  to  enter  the  Harem, 
he  went  home,  and  had  his  testicles  removed  (nwjfnth).  From  this  circumstance,  he 
was  every  where  called  Mali  ram, 2 i.  e,  one  who  is  admitted  to  the  Harem  and  knows 
its  secrets. 

In  the  31th  year,  Akbar,  after  his  return  from  Zabulistan,  crossed  the  Bahat 
(Jhelum)  near  Rasulpur,  and  encamped  at  Hailan.  During  his  stay  there,  he 
mounted  a female  elephant,  and  w;is  immediately  attacked  by  a mast  male  elephant* 
Akbar  was  thrown  down  and  sustained  severe  contusions.  A rumour  of  his  death 
spread  over  the  whole  country  ; in  some  provinces  even  disturbances  broke  out.  The 
Rajputs  of  Shaikhawat,  especially,  plundered  the  districts  from  Mewat  to  Rewan; 
and  in  the  35th  year,  Akbar  had  to  send  Sh.  Q.  against  them.  He  soon  restored  order. 

In  the  list  year,  he  was  made  a commander  of  Four  Thousand,  and  soon  after 
of  Five  Thousand.  The  Tabaqut  says  that  in  1001  he  had  been  a commander  of 
Th  ree  Thousand  for  thirty  years. 

He  died  at  A'grah  in  1010.  At  Narnaul,  where  he  chiefly  lived,  he  erected  splendid 
buildings,  and  dug  large  tanks.  When  he  felt  death  approaching,  he  gave  the  soldiers 
of  bis  contingent  two  years’  pay  in  advance,  and  left,  besides,  many  legacies.  As  he 
bad  no  heirs,  bis  remaining  property  lapsed  to  the  state  ( Tit  sit  k,  p.  22). 

40.  Isma'Yl  Quli'  Khan,  brother  of  Khan  Julian  (No.  24). 

lie  must  not  be  confounded  with  Xo.  72.  He  was  caught  in  the  battle  near 
Jalindliar  (p.  317).  He  joined  Akbar’s  service  with  his  brother,  under  whom  he 
mostly  served.  When  his  brother  had  died  in  Bengal,  he  came  with  the  immense  pro- 
perty he  had  left  behind  him  to  Court,  and  was  favorably  received.  In  tho  30th  year, 
lie  was  sent  against  the  Baluchis  (vide  No.  44).  Ou  his  arrival  in  Baluchistan,  the 
people  soon  submitted,  and  their  chiefs,  Ghazi  Khan  Wajhiyah  and  Ibrahim  Khan, 
repaired  to  Court,  and  were  allowed  to  retain  the  country.  In  the  31st  year,  when 
Bhagwan  Das  (No.  27),  on  account  of  his  madness,  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  to 
Zabulistan,  I.  Q.  was  sent  there  instead.  But  he  committed  certain  improprieties  and 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  ordered  to  go  from  Bhakkar  to  Makkah.  He  begged  haid 


1 For  similar  examples,  vide  p.  319, 

which  also  happened  in  the  third  year, 


and  No.  37,  p.  349. 
9 Or  Muhrim. 
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to  be  forgiven ; but  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  Emperor,  and  was  sent  agltnst  the 
Yusufzais. 

At  that  time  epidemics  were  raging  in  Waijur,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Yusufzais 
came  forward  and  submitted  to  I.  Q.,  whilst  Zain  Khan  (No.  34),  governor  of  Zabu- 
listan,  pressed  hard  upon  Jal&lah  Raush&nl,  who  had  left  Ter  ah  and  entered  Waijur. 
Zain  Kh&n  therefore  entered  the  district,  determined  to  use  the  opportunity  to  wipe 
off  the  disgrace  of  his  former  defeat.  The  arrival  of  f&diq  Kh&n  (No.  43),  however, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Court,  to  ^occupy  the  district,  and  capture  Jal&lah,  annoyed 
I.  Q.  still  more,  as  he  thought  that  that  duty  might  have  been  left  to  him  as  TTi&nahd&r 
of  the  district.  I.  Q.  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  allow  Jalalah  to  escape.  He  then  went 
to  Court,  where  he  was  severely  reprimanded  for  his  conduct. 

In  the  33rd  year,  he  was  made  Governor  of  Gujr&t.  In  the  36th  year,  when 
Prince  Mur&d  had  been  made  Governor  of  M&lwah,  I.  Q.  was  appointed  his  atdliq 
or  Vakil ; but  he  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  was  called  to  Court,  f &diq  Kh&n  having 
been  appointed  in  his  stead. 

In  the  39th  year,  he  was  sent  to  K&lpi,  to  look  after  his  j&gir.  In  the  42nd  year 
(1005),  he  was  made  a Commander  of  Four  Thousand. 

He  was  given  to  luxury,  and  spent  large  sums  on  carpets,  vessels,  dress,  &c.  He 
kept  1200  women,  and  was  so  jealous  of  them,  that  whenever  he  went  to  Court,  he  put 
his  seal  over  the  strings  attached  to  their  night-drawers.  The  women  resented  this 
and  other  annoyances,  made  a conspiracy,  and  poisoned  him. 

Three  sons  of  his  are  mentioned  below — 1.  Ibr&him  Quli  (No.  322),  a commander 
of  Three  Hundred;  2.  Salim  Quli  (No.  357),  and  3.  Khalil  Quli  (No.  358),  both 
commanders  of  Two  Hundred.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  distinguished  themselves. 


VII.  Commanders  of  Three  Thousand. 

47-  Mi  /rza ' Ja  'ni ' Beg,  ruler  of  T’hat’hah. 

He  belonged  to  the  Arghun  clan,  and  therefore  traced  his  descent  to  Chingiz 
Khan.  Abulfazl  in  the  Akbarn&mah  gives  his  tree  as  follows : — 

Of  his  ancestors,  Atku  Timur  had  been 
killed  in  the  war  with  Tuqtamish  Kh&n,  and 
the  Emperor  Timur  took  care  of  Shankal  Beg^ 
and  made  him  a Tarkhdn  (vide  the  note  at 
the  end  of  this  biography). 

Mirz&  ’Abdul  ’Ali,  fourth  ancestor  of 
M.  J&ni  Beg,  had  risen  to  high  dignities 
under  Sul^&n  Mahmud,  son  of  M,  Abu  Said, 
and  received  the  government  of  Bukh&r&.  He 
was  treacherously  killed,  together  with  his 
five  eldest  sons,  by  Shaib&nf  Kh&n  Uzbak; 
only  his  sixth  son,  M.  Muhammad  Tsa,  es- 
caped. The  Arghun  clan  in  Bukh&r&,  being 
thus  left  without  a head,  emigrated  to  Khur&- 
s&n,  where  they  attached  themselves  to  Mir 
Zul-nun  Beg  Arghun,  who  was  the  Amirul- 


Chingiz  Kh&n. 

Tull  Kh&n. 

| Q&&n.) 

Hul&gii  Kh&n  (the  brother  of  Mangu 

Ab&gh  (or,  Ab&gh&)  Kh&n,  d.  663. 

Arghun  Kh&n,  d.  690. 

Four  generations  intervening. 

Atku  Timur. 

Shankal  Beg  Tarkhan. 

Several  generations  not  known. 

’Abdulkh&liq  Tarkh&n. 

i 


46 
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Mirza  'Abdul  ’All  Tarkhan. 

I 

M.  Muhammad  TsA  Tarkhan,  d.  976. 


M.  Muhammad  Baqi  Tarkhan,  d.  993. 


Muhammad  Tar- 
khan. 


Umara  and  SipahsAlArof  Sultan  Husain  MirzA* 
He  also  was  atdliq  and  father-in-law  to  Prince 
Badi’uzzaman  Mirza,  ^and^held  Qandahar  as 
jagir.  When  the  prince’s  career  ended,  his 
two  son 8,  Badf  uzzamAn  and  Muzaffar  Mirza, 
proclaimed  themselves  kings  of  KhurAsAn. 
Anarchy  prevailed;  and  matters  grew  worse, 
when  Shaiban  Khan  invaded  the  country. 
Zul-nun  Beg  fell  in  battle  against  him. 

ShujA'  Beg,  better  known  as  ShAh  Beg,  Zul-nun’s  son,  held  QandahAr  during  the 
absence  of  his  father,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  government.  He  was  bent  on  con- 
quest. In  890,  he  took  Fort  Sewe  from  JAm  Nizamuddin  (generally  called  in  Histories 
Jdm  Nandd ),  king  of  Sindh.  He  continued  to  interfere,  as  related  by  Abulfazl  below 
in  the  Third  Book,  (£ubah  of  Sindh),  and  managed  at  last,  in  929,  to  conquer  the 
country,  thus  compensating  himself  for  the  loss  of  QaudahAr,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  BAbar.  A short  time  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  930,*  he  invaded  Multan, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Langahs . 

ShAh  Beg  Arghun  was  succeeded  by  his  son  MirzA  ShAh  Husain  Arghun,  who 


I 

Mirza  PAyandah 

MirzA  JAni  Beg  TarkhAn. 
MirzA  GhAzi  Beg  TarkhAn. 


took  MultAn  from  Sul$An  Husain  LangAh  (vide  Third  Book,  £?ubah  of  Multan).  M. 
ShAh  Husain  Arghun  was  afflicted  with  a peculiar  fever,  which  only  left  him  when  he 
was  on  the  river  Indus.  He  therefore  used  to  travel  down  the  Indus  for  six  months 
of  the  year,  and  upwards  for  the  remaining  portion.  On  one  occasion,  he  went  towards 
Bbakkar,  when  some  of  the  nobles  deserted  him,  and  elected  MirzA  Muhammad  Tsa, 
third  ancestor  of  M.  JAni  Beg,  as  their  chief.  M.  ShAh  Husain,  assisted  by  his  foster 
brother,  Sul^An  Mahmud,  Governor  of  Bhakkar,  opposed  him ; but  he  had  at  last  to 
come  to  terms,  and  cede  a large  part  of  Sindh  to  M.  TsA.  On  ShAh  Husain’s  death, 
in  963,  the  whole  country  fell  to  TsA. 

In  this  manner  the  older  branch  of  the  Arghuns  came  to  the  throne  of  T’hat’hah. 

Tsa  died  in  976,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  M.  Muhammad  Baqi,  who  successfully 
crushed  the  revolt  of  his  younger  brother,  M.  JAn  Baba.  M.  BAqi,  in  993,  committed 
suicide  during  an  attack  of  insanity  ; and  as  his  son,  M.  PAyandah  Muhammad,  was  also 
subject  to  fits  of  madness,  the  government  passed  into  the  haudsof  M,  JAni  Beg,  the 
son  of  M.  PAyandah. 

Akbar  had  often  felt  annoyed  that,  notwithstanding  his  frequent  stays  in  the 
PanjAb,  M.  JAni  Beg  had  shewn  no  anxiety  to  pay  him  a visit.  In  the  36th 
year  therefore  (999),  when  the  KhAn  KhAnan  was  ordered  to  invade  QandahAr,  he 
was  told  to  send  some  one  to  M.  J.  B.,  and  draw  his  attention  to  this  neglect ; if  no 
heed  was  paid,  he  was  to  invade  Sindh  on  bis  return.  MultAn  and  Bhakkar  being 
the  tuyiil  of  the  Khan  KhanAn,  he  did  not  move  into  QandahAr  by  way  of  Ghaznin 
and  Bangash,  but  chose  a round-about  way  through  his  jAgir.  In  the  meantime  the 
conquest  of  T’hat’hah  had  been  determined  upon  at  Court,  and  the  KhAn  KhAnAn  set 


1 ShAh  Beg  was  a learned  man,  like 
his  renowned  opponent  BAbar.  He 
wrote  a Commentary  to  the  well  known 
Arabic  grammar  Adjiyah  (<4*^ 


and  commentaries  to  the  Mafdi$t 
Igj  Um  gy£)  and  the  ’AqAid  i Nasafi 
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out  at  once  for  Sindh  (vide  p.  335,  and  Brigg’s  FirUhtah).  After  bravely  defending  the 
country,  M,  J.  B.  had  at  last  to  yield.  In  the  38th  year  (1001),  accompanied  by  the  Kh4n 
Kh4n4n,  he  paid  his  respects  to  Akbar  at  Lahor,  was  made  a Commander  of  Three 
Thousand,  and  received  the  f ubah  of  Multan  as  tuyul , Sindh  itself  being  assigned  to 
M.  Shahrukh  (No.  7);  But  before  this  arrangement  was  carried  out,  a report  reached 
Akbar  that  the  Arghun  clan,  about  10000  men,  women,  and  children,  moved  up  the 
river,  to  follow  M.  J.  B.  to  his  new  tuyul , and  that  great  distress  had  thereby  been 
caused  both  among  the  emigrants  and  those  who  were  left  behind.  Akbar  felt  that 
under  such  circumstances  policy  should  yield  to  mercy,  and  M.  J.  B.  was  appointed  to 
Sindh.  L4hari  Bandar,  however,  became  khali$ah,  and  the  Sirk4r  of  Siwistan  which 
had  formerly  paid  peehkaeh,  was  parcelled  out  among  several  grandees. 

In  the  42nd  year,  M.  J.  B.  was  promoted  to  a command  of  Three  Thousand  and 
Five  Hundred.  He  was  much  liked  by  Akbar  for  his  character,  religious  views  (vide 
p,  209),  pleasing  manners,  and  practical  wisdom.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
Abulfazl  has  placed  him  first  among  the  Commanders  of  Three  Thousand,  though 
names  much  more  renowned  follow.  From  his  youth,  M.  J.  B.  had  been  fond  of 
wine,  but  had  not  indulged  in  excesses  ; his  habitual  drinking,  however,  undermined 
his  health,  and  brought  on  delirium  (sarsdm),  of  which  he  died,  in  1008,  at  Burhanpur 
in  the  Dak'hin,  after  the  conquest  of  A'sir. 

A short  time  before  his  death,  he  offended  Akbar  by  declaring  that  had  he  had 
an  Asir,  he  would  have  held  it  for  a hundred  years. 

M.  J.  B.  was  fond  of  poetry ; he  was  himself  a poet  and  wrote  under  the  takhalluq 
of  Haltmt} 

Mtrzd  Ghdzi  Beg,  son  of  M.  Jani  Beg.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  only 
17  years  old;  and  though  not  at  Court,  Akbar  conferred  Sindh  on  him.  He  was 
opposed  by  Mirz4  Ts4  Tarkhan,  son  of  Mirz4  Jan  Baba  ( brother  of  M.  Muhammad 
Baqi,  grandfather  of  M.  Jani  Beg) ; but  Khusrau  Kh4n  Chirgis,  an  old  servant  of  the 
Afghans  and  Vakil  of  his  father,  espoused  his  cause,  and  M.  Ts4  Tarkh4n  fled  from 
Sindh.  The  army  which  M.  Gh4zi  Beg  and  Khusrau  Kh4n  had  at  their  disposal, 
seems  to  have  made  them  inclined  to  rebel  against  Akbar ; but  the  Emperor  sent 
promptly  Sa’id  Khan  (No.  25)  and  his  son  Sa’dullah9  to  Bhakkar,  and  M.  Ghazi  Beg 
came  to  Court,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  government  of  Sindh. 

After  the  accession  of  Jah4ngir,  M.  Ghazi  Beg  received  Multan  in  addition  to 
Sindh,  was  made  a Commander  of  Seven  Thousand,  and  was  sent  to  relieve  Qandahar 
(Tuzuk  p.  33,  72,  109),  which  had  been  besieged  by  Husain  Khan  Sh4mlii,  the 
Persian  Governor  of  Harat.  He  also  received  the  title  of  Farzand  (son).  Sh4h 
’Abbas  of  Persia  often  tried  to  win  him  over,  and  sent  him  several  khil'aU . 


1 Here  follows  in  the  Madsir  ul  Umard 
a description  of  Sindh  taken  from  the 
Third  Book  of  the  Ain,  concluding  with 
the  following  remark : — 

4 At  present  (when  the  author  of  the 
Madsir  wrote),  the  whole  of  Sindh  is  un- 
der Khud4  Y4r  Kh4n  Lati  (J^ J).  From 
a long  time  he  had  farmed  (ijdralt  kard) 
the  ^ubah  of  T'hat’hah,  and  the  Sirkars 


of  Siwistan  and  Bhakkar.  Subsequent- 
ly when  the  districts  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Indus  were  ceded  to  Nadir  Shah, 
Khuda  Y4r  Kh4n  administered  them 
for  Nadir  Sh4h.’ 

9 Sa’dullah  has  been  omitted  to  be  men* 
tioned  on  p.  332.  He  received  the  title  of 
Nawazieh  Khan  in  1020;  vide  Tuzuk, 
pp  3 i,  96. 
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He  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  in  1018,*  the  word  Ghdzi  being  the 
Tdrikh  ofliis  death.  Suspicion  attaches  to  Lutfullah,  his  Vakil  and  son  of  Khusrau 
Khan  Chirgis,  who  appeal’s  to  have  been  treated  unkindly.  M.  Ghazi  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  children. 

Like  his  father,  he  was  a poet.  He  wrote  under  the  takhallu q of  Vaqari,  which 
he  had  bought  of  a Qandahar  poet.  He  played  nearly  every  instrument.  Poets  like 
Talibi  of  A'mul,  Mulla  Murshid  i Yazdjirdi,  Mir  Ni’matullah  Vasili,  Mull  a AsadQi<ftah- 
khwan,  and  especially  Fughfuri  of  Gilan  enjoyed  his  liberality.  The  last  left  him, 
because  his  verses  were  too  often  used  for  dak  hi  ( vide  p.  102,  note  6).  In  his  private 
life,  M.  Ghazi  was  dissolute.  Not  only  was  he  given  to  wine,  but  he  required 
every  night  a virgin  ; girls  from  all  places  were  brought  to  him,  and  the  women  of  the 
town  of  T’hat’hah  are  said  to  have  been  so  debauched,  that  every  bad  woman,  even 
long  after  his  death,  claimed  relationship  with  the  Mirza. 

Note  on  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  1 * * * * * * * Tarkhan.'* 

Abulfazl,  in  the  Akbaraamah  (38th  jTear),  has  a valuable  note  regarding  the 
meaning  and  the  history  of  this  ancient  title.  The  title  was  hereditary,  and  but  rarely 
given.  Chingiz  Khan  conferred  it  on  Qishliq  and  Bata  for  having  given  him  correct 
information  regarding  the  enemy.  The  title  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  implied 
that  the  holder  was  excused  certain  feudal  services,  chiefly  attendance  at  Court 
(taklif  i bar).  Chingiz  Khan,  moreover,  did  not  take  away  from  the  two  nobles  the 
royal  share  of  the  plunder.  Under  Timur,  a Tarkhan  had  free  access  to  every  place 
of  the  palace,  and  could  not  be  stopped  by  the  macebearers ; nor  was  he  or  his 
children  liable  to  be  punished  for  any  crime,  provided  the  number  of  his  or  their 
crimes  did  not  exceed  the  number  nine.9 

Some  say,  a Tarkhan  had  seven  distinctions  and  privileges — 1.  a tabl ; 2.  a tum&n- 
togh  ; 3.  a naqqdrah ; 4.  he  can  confer  on  two  of  his  men  a qushun  iogh,  or  chatr  togk;9 
6.  his  Qur  (p,  109)  was  carried  (qdr  i u nit  harddrand).  Among  the  Mughuls 
no  one  but  the  king  was  allowed  to  use  a quiver.  6.  He  could  enclose  (qurq)  a 
forest  as  his  private  hunting  ground,  and  if  any  one  entered  the  enclosure,  he  forfeited 
his  personal  liberty.  7.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  clan  to  which  he 


1 So  the  Madsir.  The  Tuzuk  (p.  109), 
perhaps  more  correctly,  places  the  death 
of  M.  Ghdzi  in  the  7th  year  of  Jahangir’s 
reign,  1021. 

After  M.  Ghazi  Beg’s  death,  Sindh  was 
taken  away  from  the  Tarkhans,  and  M. 
Rustam  was  appointed  Governor  ( vide 
p.  314). 

Khusrau  Chirgis  tried  to  set  up  some 

* Abdul  ’All  Tarkhan,  whose  pedigree  is 
not  known  ; but  Jahangir  bestowed  his 
favors  on  Mirza  Tsa  Tarkhan,  son  of 

M.  Jan  Baba  (uncle  of  M.  Jani  Beg). 

He  rose  to  the  highest  honors  under 

Shahjahan,  aud  died  more  than  hundred 

year  old,  in  1002,  at  Sambhar.  He  had 
four  sons — 1.  Mirza  Tnayatullah,  who 

died  in  the  21st  year  of  Shahjahan; 


2,  Mirza  Muhammad  £?alih,  who  played 
some  part  during  Aurangzeb's  war  with 
Hard  Shikoh  ; 3.  Fathullah  ; 4.  M.  'Xqil. 
Mirza  Bihruz,  M.  Muhammad  ^alihs 
son,  is  mentioned  as  a Commander  of 
Five  Hundred  under  Shabjah&n. 

8 A ine  was  looked  upon  as  an  import- 
ant number  by  the  Mughuls.  Thus 
kings  received  vine  presents,  or  the  pre- 
sent consisted  of  nine  pieces  of  the  same 
article.  Hence  also  the  ChaghtAi  tuquz 
(or  tuquz , or  tuquz ),  nine,  came  to  mean 
a present,  in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  the 
Pddishdhndmah  and  the  ' A'lamqimb* 
mall,  especially  in  reference  to  presents 
of  stutfs,  as  haft  tuquz  pdrchakt 
present  of  seven  pieces  of  cloth.' 

• Vide  p.  50. 
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belonged.  In  the  statehall  the  Amirs  sat  behind  him  to  his  right  and  left  arranged  in 
form  of  a bow  (kamdmodr). 

When  Tughluq  Timur  conferred  this  title  upon  an  Amir,1  he  put  all  financial 
matters  (dad  o sitad)  1 as  far  as  a Haz&rf  (P)  in  his  charge  ; nor  were  his  descendants, 
to  the  ninth  generation,  liable  to  be  called  to  account;  but  should  their  crimes 
exceed  the  number  nine,  they  were  to  be  called  to  account.  When  a Tarkhan  had  to 
answer  for  blood  shed  by  him  (padaeh  i khun ),  he  was  placed  on  a silver  white  horse 
two  years  old,  and  a white  cloth  was  put  below  the  feet  of  the  animal.  His  statement 
was  made  by  a chief  of  the  Barlas  clan  (vide  p.  341,  note),  and  the  sentence  was 
communicated  to  him  by  a chief  of  the  Arkiwat  clan.  His  neck  vein  was 

then  opened,  the  two  chiefs  remaining  at  his  side,  and  watching  over  him  till  he  was 
dead.  The  king  was  then  led  forth  from  the  palace,  and  sat  down  to  mourn  over 
him. 

Khizr  Khwajah  in  making  Mir  Khudaddd  a Tarkhdn , added  three  new  privi- 
leges. 1.  At  the  time  of  wedding  feasts  ( tui ),  when  all  grandees  have  to  walk  on 
foot,  and  only  the  yasdwal  (chief  mace  bearer)  of  the  king  is  on  horseback  to  keep 
back  the  crowds,  the  Tarkhdn  also  proceeds  on  horseback.  2.  When  during  the  feast 
the  cup  is  handed  to  the  king  from  the  right  side,  another  cup  is  at  the  same  time 
handed  to  the  Tarkhdn  from  the  left.  3.  The  Tarkhan's  seal  is  put  on  all  orders  ; 
but  the  seal  of  the  king  is  put  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  line  and  below  his. 

Abulfazl,  in  concluding  these  remarks,  says  that  these  distinctions  are  extraordi- 
nary enough  ; he  believes  it  possible  that  a king  may  grant  a virtuous  man  immunity 
for  nine  crimes  ; but  he  thinks  it  absurd  to  extend  the  immunity  to  nine  generations. 

48.  Iskandar  Kha'n,  a descendant  of  the  Uzbak  Kings. 

He  distinguished  himself  under  Humayun  who  on  his  return  to  India  made  him 
a Khdn.  After  the  restoration,  he  was  made  Governor  of  Xgrah.  On  Hemus  approach, 
he  left  Xgrah,  and  joined  Tardi  Beg  at  Dihli.  Both  opposed  Hemu,  Iskandar  com- 
manding the  left  wing  (juranghdr ).  His  wing  defeated  the  right  wing  (burunghdr) 
and  the  van  (hardwal)  of  Hemu,  and  hotly  pursued  them,  killing  many  fugi- 
tives. The  battle  was  almost  decided  in  favor  of  the  Imperialists,  when  Hemii  with 
his  whole  force  broke  upon  Tardi  Beg,  and  put  him  to  flight.  The  victorious  Iskandar 
was  thus  obliged  to  return.  He  afterwards  joined  Akbar  at  Sarhind,  fought  under 
KMn  Zaman  (No.  13)  against  Hemu,  and  received  after  the  battle  for  his  bravery  the 
title  of  Khdn  ’A'lam. 

As  Khizr  Khwajah  Khdn,9  the  Governor  of  the  Panjab,  had  retreated  before 
Sikandar  Khan  Sur,  and  fortified  himself  in  Ldhor,  leaving  the  country  to  the  Afghans* 
Akbar  appointed  Iskandar  to  move  to  Siyalko*  and  assist  Khizr  Khwajah. 


* The  MSS.call  him  V or 
with  every  variety  of  diacritical  points. 

9 Khizr  had  descended  from  the  kings 
of  Mughulistdn  ; but  according  to  the  Ta - 
baqdt  from  the  kings  of  Kdshghar. 
He  was  a grandee  of  Humayun,  left  him 
on  his  flight  to  Persia,  and  was  with 
M.  Askarf  in  Qandahar,  when  Huma- 


yiin  on  his  return  besieged  that  town. 
Before  the  town  surrendered,  Khizr 
Khwajah  threw  himself  down  from  the 
wall,  managed  to  reach  Humayun  s tent, 
and  implored  forgiveness.  He  was  restored 
to  favor,  was  made  Amir  ul  Umard . 
and  married  Gulbadan  Begum,  H.’s 
sister.  When  Akbar  marched  against 
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Afterwards  lie  received  Audli  as  tuyul.  ‘ From  want  of  occupation,’  he  retailed 
in  the  tenth  year.  Akbar  ordered  Ashraf  Khan  (No.  74)  to  bring  him  to  Court 
but  Isk.  joined  Khan  ZamAn  (No,  13).  Together  with  Bahadur  Khan  (No.  22),  he 
occupied  Khairabad  (Audh),  and  attacked  Mir  Mu'izzulmulk  (No.  61).  Bahadur 
ultimately  defeated -the  Imperialists  ; but  Isk.  had  in  the  first  fight  been  defeated  and 
tied  to  the  north  of  Audh. 

When  in  the  12th  year  Khan  Zaman  and  Bahadur  again  rebelled,  Isk.  in  concert 
with  them  occupied  Audh.  He  was  attacked  by  Muhammad  Quit  Khan  Barlas  (No. 
31),  and  besieged  in  Avadh.  When  Isk.  heard  that  Khan  Zaman  and  Bahadar  had 
been  defeated  and  killed,  he  made  proposals  of  peace,  and  managed  during  the  nego- 
tiation to  escape  hy  boat  with  his  family  to  Gorak’hpur,  which  then  belonged  to  Sulai- 
man,  king  of  Bengal.  He  appears  to  have  attached  himself  to  the  Bengal  Court, 
and  accompanied,  in  975,  Bayazid,  Sulaiman’s  son,  over  Jharkand  to  Orisa.  After 
Sulaim au’s  return  from  the  conquest  of  Orisa,1  Isk.’s  presence  in  Bengal  was  looked 
upon  as  dangerous,  as  Sulaiman  wished  at  all  hazards  to  be  at  peace  with  Akbar,  and 
the  Afghans  waited  fora  favorable  opportunity  to  kill  Iskandar.  He  escaped  in  time, 
and  applied  to  Mun’im  Khan,  who  promised  to  speak  for  him.  At  his  request,  Isk # 
was  pardoned.  He  received  the  Sirkar  of  Lak’huau  as  tuyul , and  died  there  in  the 
following  year  (980). 

49.  A'cafKha'n ’Abdul  Maji'd  (of  HarAt),  a descendant  of  Shaikh 
Abu  Bakr  i TaibAdi. 

His  brother  Vazir  Khan  has  been  mentioned  above  (No.  41).  Shaikh  Zain- 
uddin  Abu  Bakri  TAibndi3  was  a saint  (gdhib  kamdl)  at  the  time  of  Timur.  When 
Timur,  in  782,  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  HarAt,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Malik 
Ghiasuddin,  he  sent,  on  his  arrival  at  Taibad,  a messenger  to  the  Shaikh,  to  ask  him 
why  he  had  not  paid  his  respects  to  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  “ What  have  I,”  replied 
the  Shaikh,  ‘‘  to  do  with  Timur?”  Timur,  struck  with  this  answer,  went  himself  to  the 


Hemu.  Khizr  Khan  was  made  Governor 
of  the  Panjab  and  ordered  to  operate 
against  Sikandar  Sur,  who  during 
Humayun’s  lifetime  had  retreated  to 
the  SawAliks.  Leaving  Haji  Khan 
Sistani  in  Labor,  Khizr  Khan  m wed 
against  Sikandar,  whom  he  met  near 
a place  called  in  the  MSS. 

Kh.  selected  twro  thousand  horsemen  to 
reconnoitre;  but  Sikandar  was  on  the 
alert,  fell  upon  the  detachment,  and  de- 
feated the  Imperialists.  Kh.  without 
further  fighting  retreated  to  Lahor.  Si- 
kandar used  the  respite,  and  collected  a 
large  army,  till  Akbar  himself  had  to 
move  against  him.  Finding  Akbar’s 
army  too  strong,  Sikandar  shut  himself 
up  in  Mankot.  After  a siege  of  six 
months,  Sikandar  bribed  Shamsuddin 
Atgah  (No.  15)  and  Pit  Muhammad 
(No.  20),  who  prevailed  upon  Akbar 
to  pardon  him.  Sikandar  sent  his  son 


’Abdurrahman  with  some  elephants  as 
peshkash , and  was  allowed  by  Akbar  to 
occupy  Bihar  as  tuyul  {via*  p.  319, 
l.  10  from  below;.  Mankot  surrendered 
on  the  27th  RamazAn  964.  Sikandar 
died  two  years  later. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Abulfazl  has 
not  entered  Khizr  Khan  in  the  List  of 
Grandees.  His  name  is  given  in  the 
Tabaqdt.  Similarly  KhwAjah  Mu'az- 
ziin  and  Mir  ShAh  Abulma  all  are  left 
out.  For  Kh.’s  son  vide  No.  153. 

1 On  SulaimAu's  return  from  Orisa, 
he  appointed  Khan  Jahan  Lodhi,  his 
Amir  ul  Umar  A,  Governor  of  Ojisa. 
Qutlu  KhAn,  w'ho  subsequently  made 
himself  king  of  OpisA,  was  then  Gover- 
nor of  Puri  (Jaggamath.)  Bad.  IL, 
174. 

* He  died  A.  H.  791.  His  biography 
is  given  in  J Ami’s  Nafhdt  ul  Uns . Taibad 
belongs  to  J Am  i Khurasan. 
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Shaikh,  and  upbraided  him  for  not  having  advised  Malik  Ghias.  “ I have  indeed  done  so/« 
said  the  Shaikh,  “ but  he  would  not  listen,  and  God  has  now  appointed  you  over  him. 
However,  I now  advise  you,  too,  to  be  just,  and  if  you  likewise  do  not  listen,  God 
will  appoint  another  over  you.”  Timur  afterwards  said  that  he  had  seen  many 
dervishes ; every  one  of  them  had  said  something  from  selfish  motives,  but  not  so 
Shaikh  Abu  Bakr,  who  had  said  nothing  with  reference  to  himself. 

Khwiyah  * Abdul  Majid  was  a Grandee  of  Humayun,  whom  he  served  as  Diwan. 
On  Akbar’s  accession,  he  also  performed  military  duties.  When  the  Emperor  moved 
to  the  Panjab,  to  crush  Bairam’s  rebellion,  ’Abdul  M%j  id  received  the  title  of  A$af 
Kkdn , regarding  which  vide  the  note  after  this  biographical  notice.  Subsequently  A$af 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Dihli,  received  a flag  and  a drum,  and  was  made  a Commander 
of  Three  Thousand.  When  Fattu,  a servant  of  ’Adli,  made  overtures  to  surrender 
Fort  Chan&dh  (Chunar),  A.,  in  concert  with  Shaikh  Muhammad  Ghaus,  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Ka^ah-Manikpiir  on  the  Ganges.  About 
the  same  time,  Ghazi  Khan  Tannuri,  an  Afghan  noble  who  had  for  a time  been  in 
Akbar’s  services,  fled  to  Bhat'h  G’hora,  and  stirred  up  the  Zamindars  against  Akbar. 
A.,  in  the  7fh  year,  sent  a message  to  R&jah  Ram  Chandr,  the  ruler  of  Bhat’h,  to  pay 
tribute  to  Akbar,  and  surrender  the  enemies.  But  the  Rajah  prepared  for  resistance. 
A.  marched  against  the  Rajah,  defeated  him,  and  executed  Ghazi  Kh&n.  The  Rcyah, 
after  his  defeat,  shut  himself  up  in  Bandhu,1 * *  but  obtained  Akbar’s  pardon  by  timely 
submission,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  several  Rajahs  at  Court.  A.  then  left  the 
Rajah  in  peace ; but  the  spoils  which  he  had  collected  and  the  strong  contingent  which 
he  had  at  his  disposal  ( vide  p.  241,  1.  18)  made  him  desirous  of  further  warfare,  and 
he  planned  the  famous  expedition  against  Gadha-Katangah,9  or  GondwfLnah,  south 
of  Bhat’h,  which  was  then  governed  by  Durgawati,8  the  heroine  of  Central  India. 
Her  heroic  defence  and  suicide,  and  the  death  of  her  son,  Bir  S&h,  at  the  conquest  of 
Chaur4gadh  (about  70  miles  west  of  Jabalpur),  are  wellknown.  The  immense  spoils 
which  A.  carried  off,  led  him  temporarily  into  rebellion,  and  of  the  1000  elephants  which 
he  had  captured,  he  only  sent  200  to  Court.  But  when  KMn  Zam4n  (No.  13),  in 
the  10th  year,  rebelled  and  besieged  Majnun  Kh&n  Qdqsh&l  (No.  60)  in  M&nikpur, 
A.  came  with  6,000  troopers  to  his  relief,  presented  himself  before  Akbar,  who  had 
marched  against  Kh&n  Zaman,  and  handed  over  the  remainder  of  the  Gadha  spoils. 


1 Abulfazl,  in  the  events  of  the  42nd 
year  of  the  Akbarn&mah,  says  that  ’Ala- 

uddin-i-Khilji  besieged  Bandhu  in  vain. 

9 Gadha  (Gurh,  Gurbah,  Gurrah)  lies 
close  to  Jabalpur  in  Central  India.  Katan- 
gah  is  the  name  of  two  small  places,  one 
due  south  of  Jabalpur  below  Lat.  22,  as  on 

the  Map  in  Journal  A.  S.  B.,  Deer.  1837, 

PI.  LVII ; another  apparently  larger  place 

of  the  same  name  lies  N.W.  of,  and  nearer 
to,  Jabalpur  and  Gadha,  about  Lat.  23° 

30',  as  on  the  Map  of  Central  India  in  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  8 Malwa ; but  both  are  called 

on  the  maps  Katangi \ In  Muhammadan 

Histories,  the  country  is  generally  called 


Gadha-Katangah.  Abulfazl  says,  it  had 
an  extent  of  160  kos  by  80  kos,  and 
there  were  in  ancient  times  80000  flour- 
ishing cities.  The  inhabitants,  he  says, 
are  all  Gonds,  who  are  looked  upon  by 
Hindus  as  very  low. 

The  Rajahs  of  Gadha-Katangah  are 
generally  called  the  Gadha-Mandla  Ra- 
jahs. Mandld  lies  S.  E.  of  Jabalpur,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Narbaddah. 

* Capt.  Sleeman  in  his  4 * * * History  of  the 
Gurha  Man  da!  a Rajas,’  Journal  A.  S. 
Bengal,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  627,  spells  her  name 
Durghoutee.  He  calls  her  son  Bir  2Vd- 
rdin.  Vide  also  Baddoni  II,  66. 
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He  thereby  regained  Akbar’s  confidence  and  was  appointed  to  follow  up  the  rebels. 
At  this  juncture,  the  imperial  Mutujaddis,  whom  A.  before  had  handsomely  bribed,  re- 
ported from  envy  his  former  unwillingness  to  hand  over  the  spoils,  and  exaggerated 
his  wealth.  Hypocritical  friends  mentioned  this  to  A. ; and  afraid  of  his  personal  safety, 
he  tied  to  G-adha  (pafar,  973). 

Akbar  looked  upon  his  flight  as  very  suspicious,  and  appointed  Mahdi  Qasim  Khan 
(No.  36)  to  Gadha.  A.  then  left  Central  India  * with  a sorrowful  heart/  and  joined, 
together  with  his  brother  (No.  41),  Khan  Zaman  at  Jaunpur,  But  he  soon  saw  that 
Khan  Zaman  only  wanted  his  wealth  and  watched  for  a favorable  moment  to  kill 
him.  A.  therefore  made  use  of  the  first  opportunity  to  escape.  Khan  Zaman  had 
sent  his  brother  Bahadur  (No.  22)  against  the  Afghans,  and  A.  was  to  accompany  him. 
Vazir  Khan,  whom  Khan  Zaman  had  detained,  managed  likewise  to  escape,  and  was 
on  the  road  to  Manikpur,  which  A.  had  appointed  as  place  of  rendez-vous.  No  soon- 
er had  A.  escaped  than  Bahadur  followed  him  up,  defeated  his  men,  and  took  A.  pri- 
soner. Bahadur’s  men  immediately  dispersed  in  search  of  pluuder,  when  suddenly 
Vazir  Khan  fell  over  Bahadur.  Bahadur  made  some  one  a sign  to  kill  A.,  who  sat  fetter- 
ed on  an  elephant,  .and  A.  had  just  received  a wound  in  his  hand  and  nose,  when  Vazirin 
time  saved  his  life,  and  carried  him  away.  Both  reached,  in  973,  Kapah,  and  asked 
Muzatfar  Khan  (No.  37)  to  intercede  for  them  with  the  emperor.  When  Muzaffar,  in 

974,  was  called  by  the  emperor  to  the  Panjab,  he  took  Vazir  with  him,  and  obtained 
full  pardon  for  the  two  brothers.  A.  was  ordered  to  join  Majnun  Qdqshdl  at  Karah* 
Manikpur.  His  bravery  in  the  last  struggle  with  Khan  Zaman  induced  Akbar,  in 

975,  to  give  him  Piyag  as  tuyul , vice  Haji  Muhammad  Sistani  (No.  55),  to  enable 
him  to  recruit  a contingent  for  the  expedition  against  Rdna  Udai  Singh.  A.  was  sent 
in  advance  (manqald).  In  the  middle  of  Rabf  I,  975,  Akbar  left  Agrah  for  Chitor. 
The  Bana  had  commissioned  Jai  Mall,  who  had  formerly  been  in  Mirt’ha,  to  defend 
the  fold,  whilst  he  himself  had  withdrawn  to  the  mountains.  During  the  siege, 
which  lasted  four  months  and  seven  days,  A.  distinguished  himself,  and  when,  on 
the  25th  Sha’ban,  975,  the  fort  fell  A.  w as  made  Governor  of  Chitor. 

Neither  the  Madsir,  nor  the  Tabaqdty  mentions  the  year  of  his  death.  He  must 
have  been  dead  in  981,  because  the  title  of  Ayaf  Khan  was  bestowed  upon  another 
noble.1 

Note  on  the  Title  of  'A'paf  Khdn* 

A<;af  was  the  name  of  the  Vazir  of  Sulaiman  (Solomon),  who  like  his  master 
is  proverbial  in  the  East  for  his  wisdom.  During  the  reign  of  Akbar  three  grandees 
received  this  title.  Badaonl,  to  avoid  confusion,  numbers  them  A$af  Khan  I.,  II.,  and 
III.  They  are — 

'Abdul  Majid,  A\?af  Khan  I.,  d.  before  981.  (No.  49). 

Khwajah  Mirza  Ghiasuddin  ’All,  Ayaf  Khdn  II.,  d . 989.  (No.  126). 

Mirza  Ja’far  Beg,  A^af  Khan  III.,  (No.  98). 


1 Stewart  (History  of  Bengal,  p.  120) 
says,  ’Abdul  Majid  A'^af  Khan  officiated 
in  1013  for  Man  Singh  in  Bengal.  This 
is  as  impossible  as  his  statement  on  p. 


112,  that  Fariduddin  i Bukhari  [No.  99] 
is  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Em- 
peror Jahdngir. 
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The  three  A'^afs  were  Diwdns  or  Mir  Bakshis.  The  third  was  nephew  to  the 
second,  as  the  following  tree  will  shew  : 

Aghd  Mulla  Dawatdar. 

r-; ; — * 

1.  Ghiasuddin  'All,  2,  Mirza  Badi’uzzaman.  3.  Murza  Ahmad  Beg. 

Agaf  Khdn  II. 

, ^7 — ^ 

Mirza  Nuruddin.  A daughter  Mirza  Ja’far  Beg, 

| Agaf  Khdn  III. 

Mumtaz  Mahall, 

(Shdhjahdn’s  wife). 

Jahangir  conferred  the  title  of  ‘ A'$af  Khan*  (IV.)  on  Abul  Hasan,  elder  brother  of 
Xur  Jahdn,  and  father  of  Mumtaz  Mahall  (or  Taj  Bibi,  Shahjahdn’s  wife),  whose 
mother  was  a daughter  of  A$af  Khdn  II.  During  the  reign  of  Shalijahan  when  titles 
containing  the  word  Daulah 1 were  revived,  Agaf  Khdn  was  changed  to  A'gafud- 
dautah,  and  this  title  was  conferred  on  A'$afuddaulah  Jumlatul  Mulk  Asadjang  (Shah- 
jahan-Aurangzeb),  a relation  of  A$af  Khan  IV.  Under  Ahmad  Shah,  lastly,  we  find 
A'cafuddaol&h  Amir  ul  Mamalik,  whose  name  like  that  of  his  father,  Nizam  ul  Mulk 
A^af-Jdh,  occurs  so  often  in  later  Indian  History. 


60.  ttajnu'n  Kha'n  i Qa'qsha'l.1 * * * * * * * 9 

He  was  a grandee  of  Humayun,  and  held  Ndmaul  as  jdgtr.  When  Hum  ay  tin 
fled  to  Persia,  Haji  Khan  besieged  Ndmaul,  but  allowed  Majniin  Khan  to  march  away 
unmolested,  chiefly  at  the  request  of  Rajah  Bihari  Mall,  who,  at  that  time,  was  with 
HAji  Khan  ( vide  p.  329). 

On  Akbar  8 accession,  he  was  made  Jagirddr  of  Mdnikpiir,  then  the  east  frontier  of 
the  Empire.  He  remained  there  till  after  the  death  of  Khan  Zaman  (No.  13),  bravely 
defending  Akbar 's  cause.  In  the  I4th  year,  he  besieged  Kalinjar.  This  fort  was  in 
the  hands  of  Rqjah  Ram  Chand,  ruler  of  Bhat’h,  who  during  the  Afghan  troubles  had 
bought  it,  for  a heavy  sum,  from  Bijii  Khdn,  the  adopted  son  of  Pahdr  Khan.  When, 
during  the  siege,  the  Rajah  heard  of  the  fall  of  Chitor  and  Rantanbhur,  he  surrendered 
Kalinjar  to  M.  (29th  fafar,  977).  Akbar  appointed  M.  Commander  of  the  Fort,  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties. 

In  the  17th  year  (980),  he  accompanied  Mun’im  Khan  (No.  11)  on  his  expedition 
to  Gorak’hpur.  At  the  same  time  the  Gujrati  war  had  commenced,  and  as  Baba  Khdn 
Qaqsh&l*  had  words  with  Shahbaz  Khan,  (No.  80),  the  Mir  Tozak,  regarding  certain 


1 They  had  been  in  use  among  the 

Khalil  alls  and  the  Ghaznawis.  Thus  Ya- 
rn in  ud-daulah  which  title  Shah  jahdn 

bestowed  on  Abul  Hasan  A$af  Khdn 

IV.),  had  also  been  the  title  of  Mahmud 

of  Ghazni  when  prince.  The  kings  of 
the  Dak'hin  occasionally  conferred  titles 
with  Daulah.  This  is  very  likely  the 

reason  why  Akbar  conferred  the  title  of 

Azad  ud-dattlah  on  Mir  Fathullah  of 

Shiraz,  who  had  come  from  the  Dak’hin. 

The  title  Malik,  so  common  among 

47 


the  Pat’hans,  was  never  conferred  by  the 
Mughul  (Chaghtai)  Kings  of  Delhi. 

Titles  with  Jang,  as  Kiruzjang , Nug- 
ratjang , fyc.,  came  into  fashion  with 
Jahangir. 

* Name  of  a Turkish  clan.  Like  the 
Uzbaks,  they  were  disliked  by  Akbar, 
and  rebelled.  Majnun  Khdn  was  cer- 
tainly the  best  of  them. 

• Baba  Khdn  Qaashdl  also  was  a gran- 
dee of  Akbar,  but  Aoulfazl  has  left  him 
out  in  this  list.  Like  Majnun  he  distin- 
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arrangement*,  he  was  reproved  by  Akbar.  But  the  rumour  spread  in  Mun’im’a  army 
that  Bdbd  Khdn,  Jabdri  (Majnun’s  son),  Mirza  Muhammad,  and  other  Qdqsbdls,  had 
killed  Shahbdz  Khan,  and  joined  the  rebellion  of  the  Mirzas  in  Gujrdt ; and  that 
Akbar  had  therefore  ordered  Mun’im  to  imprison  Majnun.  In  consequence  of  these 
false  rumours,  M.  and  others  of  his  clan  withdrew  from  Mun’im,  who  in  vain  tried  to 
convince  them  of  the  absurdity  of  the  rumours  ; but  when  M.  soon  after  heard 
that  Baba  Khan  and  Jabdri  bad  been  rewarded  by  Akbar  for  their  brave  behaviour  in 
the  Gujrdti  war,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  hastiness,  and  rejoined  Mun’im  who,  in  the 
meantime,  had  taken  Gorak’hpur. 

M.  accompanied  Mun’im  on  his  Bengal  expedition.  When,  in  982,  Daud  retired 
to  Orisd,  and  Kdla  Pahaj*,*  Sulaiman  Mankli  and  Bdbu  Mankli  had  gone  to 
G’bordg’hdt,  Mun’im  sent  M.  against  them.  M.  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Nor- 
thern Bengal,  and  carried  off  immense  spoils.  On  the  death  of  Sulaimdn  Mankli,  the 
acknowledged  ruler  of  G’horag’kat,  a great  number*  of  the  principal  Afghan  nobles 
were  caught,  and  M.  with  the  view  of  securing  peace,  married  the  daughter  of  Sulai- 
mdn Mankli  to  his  son  Jabdri.  He  also  parcelled  out  the  whole  country  among 
his  clan.  But  Bdbu  Mankli  and  Kdla  Pahar  had  taken  refuge  in  Kuch  Bihar,  and 
when  Mun’im  was  in  Kafak,  they  were  joined  by  the  sons  of  Jalaluddin  Siir,  and 
fell  upon  the  Qdqsbdls.  The  latter,  without  fighting,  cowardly  returned  to  Tdndah, 
and  waited  for  Mun’im,  who,  on  his  return  from  Orisd,  sent  them  with  reinforcements 
to  G’hordg’hdt.  The  Qaqshdls  re-occupied  the  district.  Majnun  died  soon  after  at 
G’horag’hat. 

The  Tabaqdt  says  that  he  was  a Commander  of  Five  Thousand  and  had  a contin- 
gent of  6,000  troopers. 

His  son  Jabari8  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  devotion.  The  enforcing 
of  the  j Ddgh  law  led  him  and  his  clan  into  rebellion.  Jabari  then  assumed  the  title  of 
Khdn  Jahdn.  When  the  Qdqshdls  left  Ma^um  (p,  326),  Jabdri  went  to  Court. 
Akbar  imprisoned  him,  but  pardoned  him  in  the  39th  year. 


gnished  himself  in  the  war  with  Khan 
Zamdn  and  the  Mirzds.  During  Mun- 
’im’s expedition  to  Bengal,  the  Qdqsbdls 
received  extensive  jdglrs  in  G’horag’hat. 
Bdbd  Khdn  was  looked  upon  as  the  head 
of  the  clan  after  Majnun’s  death.  He 
rebelled  with  Ma’^um  Khan  i Kabuli, 
partly  in  consequence  of  Muzaffar  Khdn’s 
(No.  37)  exactions,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Khdn  Khandn.  He  died  in  the  same 
year  in  which  Muzaffar  died,  of  cancer  in 
the  face  ( khurah ),  which  be  said  he  had 
brought  on  himself  by  his  faithlessness. 

1 The  renowned  conqueror  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jagannat’h  at  Purl  in  S.  Orisd. 
Vide  below  Third  Book,  pubahs  of  Ben- 
gal and  Ojfsd.  A minute  description  of  his 
conquest  is  given  in  the  Makhzan  i Af  • 
ghdnl , and  by  Stirling  in  his  Account 
of  Orissa,  Asiatic  Researches,  Yol.  xv. 
But  Stirling’s  account,  taken  as  they 
are  from  the  Puri  Yynsavali  (a  chronicle 


kept  for  the  last  six  hundred  years  in  the 
temple  of  Puri)  differs  considerably  from 
the  Akbarndmah.  Kdla  Pahdr  was  killed 
by  a gun  sbot  in  one  of  the  fights  be- 
tween Ma’cum  and  Qutlu  of  Orisa,  and 
’Aziz  Kokah  ( vide  p.  326),  which,  in  990, 
took  place  between  K’halgdnw  (Colgong) 
and  Gadhi  (near  Rqjmahall). 

Babu  Mankli  subsequently  entered 
Akbar’s  service  (vide  No.  202).  European 
Historians  generally  spell  his  name  Bdbu 
Mangalx ’,  as  if  it  came  from  the  Hindi 
mangal , Tuesday.  This  may  be  correct ; 
for  common  people  in  India  do  still  use 
such  names.  But  mankli  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable. Two  of  Timur's  ancestors  had 
the  same  name.  The  Turkish  mankli 
means khdlddr , spotted.  ^ 

8 The  best  MSS.  of  the  Akbarndmah, 
Bad  do  ill,  and  the  Maasir  have 

Stewart  (p.  109)  calls  him  Jebbaburdg  (?). 
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51.  Shnja^at  Kha'n,  Muqi'm  i ’Arab. 

He  is  the  son  of  Tardl  Begs  sister  (No.  12).  Humayun  made  Muqim  a Khan, 
On  the  emperor’s  flight  to  Persia,  he  joined  Mirza  'Askari.  When  Humayun  took 
Qandah4r  on  his  retorn,  Muqim,  like  most  old  nobles,  presented  himself  before  the 
emperor  with  a sword  hanging  from  his  neck,  and  was  for  a short  time  confined. 
After  his  release,  he  remained  with  Mun’im  Kh4n  (No.  11)  in  K&bul,  and  followed 
him  to  India,  when  Akbar  called  Mun’im  to  take  Bairam’s  place. 

In  the  9th  year,  Muqim  distinguished  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  'Abdullah  Khan 
Uzbak  (No.  14),  ‘the  king  of  Mandu’,  and  received  the  title  of  Shujaat  Khan , which 
Akbar  had  taken  away  from  the  rebellious  ’Abdullah. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  year,  Akbar  honored  him  by  being  his  guest  for  a day. 

In  the  18th  year,  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  his  forced  march  to  Ahmad&bad 
(p.  325).  Once  he  slandered  Mun’im,  and  Akbar  sent  him  to  the  Khan  Kh&nan  to  do 
with  him  what  he  liked ; but  Mun’im  generously  forgave  him,  and  had  him  restored. 

In  the  22nd  year,  he  was  made  a Commander  of  Three  Thousand,  and  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Malwah. 

In  988,  when  troubles  in  Bihar  and  Bengal  had  broken  out,  Shuja’at  Khan,  at 
Akbar’s  order,  left  Sarangpur  for  Fathpur  (Baddoni  II,  284).  At  the  first  stage, 
’Iwaz  Beg  Bari  as  who  complained  of  arrears  of  pay  and  harsh  treatment  of 
the  men,  created  a tumult,  made  a man  of  the  name  Haji  Shihab  Kh4n  leader,  fell 
upon  Shuja’at’s  tent,  and  killed  his  son  Qawim  Kh4n.x  Shuj4’at  himself  was  mortally 
wounded.  Some  of  his  adherents,  at  last,  managed  to  put  the  dying  Sh.  on  an  elephant  v 
and  led  him  off  to  S4rangpur.  Though  Sh.  had  expired  before  they  reached  the  town, 
they  did  not  spread  the  news  of  his  death,  and  thus  kept  the  greater  part  of  tho 
soldiers  together,  and  joined  Akbar  in  Sarangpur. 

Akbar  punished  the  rebels  severely.  According  to  p.  284,  Akbar  once  saved 
Shuj4’at’s  life  in  the  jungles. 

From  Badaonl  (II,  284),  we  learn  that  Qawim  Kh4n  was  a young  man,  renowned 
for  his  musical  talents. 

Muqim,  Khan  (No.  386)  is  Shuja’at  Kh4n’s  second  son.  He  was  promoted  under 
Akbar  to  a Commandership  of  seven  hundred, 

Qdim  Khdn  was  the-  son  of  Muqim  Kh4n.  Qaim’s  son,  ’Abdurrahlm,  was  under 
Jah4ngir  a Commander  of  seven  hundred  and  400  horse,  got  the  title  of  Tarbiyat  Khan, 
and  was  made,  in  the  6th  year,  Faujd4r  of  Alwar.  Q4im’s  daughter,  Qdlihah  Banu , was 
received  (3rd  year)  by  Jah4ngir  in  his  harem,  and  went  by  the  title  of  Pddishdh  Mahall. 
She  adopted  Miydn  Joh , son  of  the  above  ’Abdurrahim.  Miy4n  Job  was  killed  by  Maha- 
bat  Kh4n,  when  near  the  Bahat  (Jhelam)  he  had  taken  possession  of  Jah4ngir’s  person. 

No.  62.  Sha'h  Buda'gh  Kha'n,  a descendant  of  I7ym4qfl  K4l  of  Sa- 
marqand. 


1 So  the  Maasir  and  the  Akbamamah. 
Baddoni  (II,  284)  has  Qdim  Khdn ; but 
this  is  perhaps  a mistake  of  the  native 
editors  of  the  Bibl.  Indica. 

* There  were  two  tribes  of  the  Qara 

Turks  called  jUif  or  cUiyl,  uymdq. 


They  were  renowned  in  India  as  horse- 
men. Hence  <3M>  M the  word  i®  gene- 
rally spelt  by  Mughul  Historians,  means 
a kind  of  superior  cavalry  ; vide  Tuzuk 
p.  147,  1.  17.  How  this  Turkish  word 
lost  its  original  meaning  in  India,  may 
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The  Turkish  Buddgh  means  1 a branch  of  a tree.’  He  distinguished  himself  under 
Hunmyiin,  and  was  made  by  Akbar  a Commander  of  Three  Thousand. 

In  the  10th  year,  he  accompanied  Mir  Mu’izzul  Mulk  (No.  61)  against  Bahadur 
No.  22).  Though  the  imperialists  were  defeated,  B.  Kh,  fought  bravely,  and  was 
captured.  His  son,  ’Abdul  Matlab  (No.  83),  ran  away.  In  the  12th  year,  B,  Kh.  went 
with  Shibubuddin  Ahmad  (No.  26)  against  the  Mirzas  in  Malwah,  received  Sarangpur 
as  tuyul,  fought  under  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21)  in  the  battle  at  Patan  (18th  Ramazan 
080),  and  was  for  a long  time  Governor  of  Mandu,  where  he  died.  The  Tabaqdt  says, 
he  had  the  title  of  Amirut  Umard.  He  was  alive  in  984,  when  he  met  Akbar  at 
Mohini. 

Inside  Fort  Mandu,  to  the  south,  close  to  the  walls,  he  had  erected  a building, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  ot  & ilk  ant' A,  regarding  the  inscriptions  on  which  the 
Madsir  gives  a few  interesting  particulars. 

No.  53.  Husain  Kha  n (Tukriyali),  sister’s  son  of  Mahdi  Qdsim 
Khan  (No.  36). 

‘lie  is  the  Bayard  and  the  Don  Quixote  of  Ak  bar’s  reign.’  In  his  jikdds  he  was 
sans  peur>  and  in  his  private  life  sans  reproche ; he  surpassed  all  grandees  by  his  faith- 
fulness and  attachment  to  his  masters,  but  his  contingent  was  never  in  order;  he  was 
always  poor,  though  his  servants  in  consequence  of  his  liberality  lived  in  affluence. 
He  slept  on  the  ground,  because  his  Prophet  had  enjoyed  no  greater  luxuries  ; and  his 
motto  in  fight  was  4 death  or  victory  ;’  and  when  people  asked  him,  why  he  did  not  invert 
the  order  and  say  ‘ victory  or  death,’  he  would  reply,  ‘ O ! I do  long  to  be  with  the 
saints  that  have  gone  before.* 

He  was  the  patron  of  the  Historian  Badaoni,1  who  served  Husain  as  almoner  to 
his  estate  (Shainsabad  and  Patiali). 

Husain  Khan  was  not  only  sister’s  son,  but  also  son-in-law  to  Mahdi  Qasim 
Khan  (No.  36).  He  was  in  Bairam’s  service.  In  the  second  year,  after  the  conquest 
of  Mankot,  Akbar  made  him  Governor  of  Labor,  where  he  remained  four  months  and 
four  days.  When  Akbar,  in  f afar  965,  marched  to  Dilili,  he  appointed  H.  Kh. 
Governor  of  the  Panjab.  During  his  incumbency,  he  shewed  himself  a zealous  Sunni.  As 
the  Christians  did  with  the  Jews,  he  ordered  the  Hindus  as  unbelievers  to  wear  a patch 
(Hind,  tub’d)  near  the  shoulders,  and  thus  got  the  nickname  of  Tukriyah , ‘Patcher.’ 

Like  Shah  Quli  Khan  Mahram  (No.  45),  he  stuck  to  Bairam  to  the  last,  and  did 
not  meet  Akbar  at  Jhujhar;  but  after  Bairam  had  been  pardoned,  he  entered  Akbar’s 
service.  When  Mahdi  Qasim  Khan,  from  dislike  to  Gadha,  went  by  way  of  the 
Dak’hin  to  Makkah,  H.  Kh.  accompanied  him  a short  distance  on  the  road.  On  his 
return,  he  reached  Satwas  in  Malwah,  when  the  rebellion  of  the  Mirzas  broke  out, 


be  seen  from  p.  57,  1.  1,  of  the  second 
volume  of  my  Ain  text,  where  Abulfazl 
applies  the  word  to  Rajput  cavalry  of 
the  Rathor  clan.  The  word  is  pro- 
nounced aimdq  in  India. 

The  meaning  of  Miyan  Kdl  is  still 
unclear  to  me.  To  judge  from  Abulfazl’s 
phrase,  it  must  be  the  name  of  the 


head  or  founder  of  a clan.  The  ad- 
jective Miyan  Kali  occurs  frequently. 
Two  Miyan  Kalis  may  be  found  below 
among  the  list  of  learned  men  (Qazi 
’Abdussami’)  and  the  poets  (Qaaimfi 
Kalii). 

1 Tide  my  Essay  on  Badaoni  and  his 
Works  in  J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  for  1869,  p.  120. 
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and  in  concert  with  Muqarrib  Khan,  the  tuyulddr  of  that  place,  he  tried  to  fortify  himself 
in  Satwas.  But  Muqarrib  lost  heart  and  fled ; and  H.  Kh.  was  forced  to  leave  the 
Fort,  and  asked  Ibrahim  Husain  Mirza  for  an  interview.  Though  urged  to  join  the 
Mirza,  H.  Kh.  remained  faithful  to  Akbar. 

In  the  12th  year,  when  Akbar  moved  against  Khan  Zaman,  H.  Kh.  was  to 
take  a command,  but  his  contingent  was  not  ready.  In  the  13th  year  his  jagir  was 
transferred  from  Lak'hnau,  where  he  and  Baddoni  had  been  for  about  a year,  to  Kant  o 
Golah.1  His  exacting  behaviour  towards  Hindus  and  his  religious  expeditions  against 
their  temples  annoyed  Akbar  very  much.  In  the  19th  year,  when  the  Emperor  went 
to  Bihdr,  H.  Kh.  was  again  absent ; and  when  Akbar  returned  after  the  conquest  of 
Hajipur,  he  confiscated  H.’s  jagir;  but  on  satisfying  himself  of  his  harmlessness,  he 
pardoned  him,  restored  his  jagir,  and  told  him  to  get  his  contingent  ready.  His  mania , 
however,  again  overpowered  him.  He  made  an  expedition  against  Basantpur  in 
Kamaon,  which  was  proverbially  rich,  and  got  wounded  by  a bullet  in  the  shoulder. 
Akbar  was  almost  convinced  that  he  had  gone  into  rebellion,  and  sent  ^adiq  Khan 
(No.  43)  to  him  to  bring  him  by  force  to  Court.  H.  Kh.  therefore  left  Gayh  Muktesar, 
with  the  view  of  going  to  Mun’im  Khan,  through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  obtain 
pardon.  But  he  was  caught  at  Barha,  and  was  taken  to  Fathpur  Sikri,  where  in  the 
same  year  (983)  he  died  of  his  wounds. 

The  Tabaqat  says,  he  was  a Commander  of  Two  Thousand ; but  according  to  the 
Akbarnamah,  he  had  since  the  12th  year  been  a Commander  of  Three  Thousand. 

His  son,  Yusuf  Khan,  was  a grandee  of  Jahangir.  He  served  in  the  Dak’hin  in 
the  corps  of  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21),  who,  in  the  5th  year,  had  been  sent  with  10,000 
men  to  reinforce  Prince  Parwiz,  the  Khan  Khanan,  and  Man  Singh,  because  on  account 
of  the  duplicity  of  the  Khan  Khanan  ( Tuzuk  p.  88)  the  imperialists  were  in  the  greatest 
distress  (vide  pp.  327  and  336),  Yusufs  son,  Tzzat  Khan,  served  under  Shahjahan, 
(Pddishdhn.  II,  121). 

64.  Mura'd  Kka'n,  son  of  Amir  Khdn  Mughul  Beg. 

His  full  name  is  Muhammad  Murad  Khdn.  In  the  9th  year,  he  served  under 
A^af  Khdn  (No.  49)  in  Gadha  Katangah.  In  the  12th  year,  he  got  a jagir  in 
Mdlwah,  and  fought  under  Shihabuddin  Ahmad  against  the  Mirzds.  After  the 
Mirzds  had  returned  to  Gujrat,  M.  got  Ujjain  as  tuyiil. 

In  the  13th  year,  the  Mirzas  invaded  Mdlwah  from  Khandesh,  and  Murad 
Khdn,  together  with  Mir  ’Azizullah,  the  Diwdn  of  Mdlwah,  having  received  the  news 
two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemies,  shut  themselves  up  in  Ujjain,  determined 
to  hold  it  for  Akbar.  The  Emperor  sent  Qulij  Khan  (No.  42)  to  their  relief,  when  the 
Mirzds  retreated  to  Mandu.  Followed  up  by  Qulij  and  Murad,  they  retreated  at  last 
across  the  Narbaddah. 

In  the  17th  year,  the  Mirzds  broke  out  in  Gujrat,  and  the  jagirddrs  of  Mdlwah 
assembled  under  the  command  of  M.  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21).  Murad  held  a command 
in  the  left  wing,  and  took  part,  though  not  very  actively,  in  the  confused  battle  near 
Patan  (Ramazan,  980). 

* 1 Elliot  (Index,  p.  235,  First  Edition)  and  he  calls  Husain  Khan  a Kashmiri. 

has  by  mistake  Lak'hnor  (on  the  Ram-  This  must  be  an  oversight, 

ganga)  instead  of  Lak'hnau,  (in  Audb), 
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In  98*2,  he  was  attached  to  Mun’im’s  expedition  to  Bengal.  He  conquered  for 
Akbar  the  district  of  Fathabad,  Sirkar  Bogla  (S.  E.  Bengal),  and  was  made  Governor 
of  Jalesar  (Jellasore)  in  Orisa,  after  Daud  had  made  peace  with  Mun’im. 

When  in  983,  after  Mun’im’s  death,  Daud  fell  upon  Nazar  Bahadur,  Akbar’a 
Governor  of  Bhadrak  (Orisa),  and  treacherously  killed  him,  Murad  wisely  retreated 
to  Tandah.1 * * * * * * 

Subsequently  M.  was  again  appointed  to  Fathabad,  where  he  was  when  the 
Bengal  rebellion  broke  out.  Murad  at  Fathabad,  Qiya  Khan  in  Orisa,  Mirza  Najat 
at  Satganw,  were  almost  the  only  officers  of  Akbar’s  Bengal  corps,  that  did  not  take 
part  in  the  great  military  revolt  of  988.  Qiya  was  killed  by  Qutlii  (p,  343),  and 
Murad  died  at  Fathabad,  immediately  after  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolt  in  988, 

‘ before  the  veil  of  his  loyalty  was  rent.’ 

After  his  death,  Mukand,  the  principal  Zamindar  of  Fathabad,  invited  Murad’s  4 
sons  to  a feast,  and  treacherously  murdered  them. 

Vide  No.  369. 

65.  Ha'ji'  Muhammad  Kha'n  of  Sistan. 

He  was  in  the  service  of  Bairam,  who  was  much  attached  to  him.  In  961,  when 
Bairam  held  Qandahar,  rumours  of  treason  reached  Humayun.  The  Emperor  went 
from  Kabul  to  Qandahar,  and  personally  investigated  tho  matter,  but  fiuding  Bairam 
innocent,  he  went  back,  taking  Haji  Muhammad  with  him,  who  during  the  investiga- 
tion had  been  constantly  referred  to  as  inclined  to  rebellion.8 

After  the  conquest  of  Hindustan,  H.  M.,  at  Bairam’s  request,  was  made  a Khan, 
and  was  rapidly  promoted. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  H.  M.  was  ordered  to  accompany  Khizr  Khwa- 
jah  (p.  365,  note  2)  on  his  expedition  against  Sikandar  Sur.  Tardi  Beg’s  (No.  12) 
defeat  by  Hemu  had  a bad  effect  on  the  Emperor’s  cause ; and  Mulla  ’Abdullah  Makh- 
dum  ulmulk  who,  though  in  Akbar’s  service,  was  said  to  be  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Afghans,  represented  to  Sikandar  that  he  should  use  this  favorable 
opportunity  and  leave  the  Sawaliks.  As  related  above,  Khizr  Khwajah  moved  against 
Sikandar,  leaving  H.  M.  in  charge  of  Labor.  Being  convinced  of  Makhdum’s  treason, 

H.  M.  tortured  him,  and  forced  him  to  give  up  sums  of  money  which  he  had  con- 
cealed. 

In  966,  Bairam  fell  out  with  Hr  Muhammad  (No.  20),  and  deprived  him  of  his 
office  and  emoluments  which  were  given  to  H.  M.  When  Bairam  fell  into  disgrace,  he 
sent  H.  M.  with  several  other  Amirs  to  Dihli  with  expressions  of  his  humility  and 
desire  to  be  pardoned.  But  H.  M.  soon  saw  that  all  was  lost.  He  did  not  receive 
permission  to  go  back  to  Bairam.  After  Bairam  had  been  pardoned  (p.  318),  H.  M. 


1 As  Mun’im  left  T hanahdars  in  Bhad- 

rak and  Jalesar,  Daud  must  have  been 

restricted  to  Katak  Proper.  Mun’im’s 

invasion  of  Orisa  was  certainly  one  of 

the  most  daring  exploits  performed  dur- 

ing Akbar’s  reign. 

Having  mentioned  Katak,  I may  here 

state  that  the  name  ‘ Atak’,  (Attock,  in  the 


Panjab)  was  chosen  by  Akbar  who  built 
the  town,  because  it  rhymes  with  Katak. 
The  two  frontier  towns  of  his  empire 
were  to  have  similar  names.  Akbarna - 

malt. 

8 Haji  Muhammad  is  the  same  to  whom 
Erskine’s  remark  refers  quoted  by  El* 
phinstone  (Fifth  Edition),  p.  470,  note. 
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and  Muhammad  Tarson  KhAn  (No.  32)  accompanied  him  on  his  way  to  HijAz  as  far  as 
Nagor,  then  the  frontier  ot  the  Empire.  Once,  on  the  road,  Bairarn  charged  H.  M. 
with  faithlessness,  when  the  latter  gently  reminded  him  that  he  had  at  least  never 
drawn  his  sword  against  his  master. 

H.  M.  was  present  in  almost  every  campaign,  and  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
Sih-hasdrt.  In  the  12th  year,  when  Akbar  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  Chitor,  he  sent 
H.  M.  and  ShibAbuddin  Ahmad  (No.  26)  from  Gagnin  against  the  sons  of  SutyAn  Mu. 
hammad  MirzA,  who  had  fled  from  Sambhal  and  raised  a revolt  in  MAlwah.  H.  M.  then 
received  the  Sirkar  of  Mandu  a sjdgtr. 

In  the  20th  year,  H.  M.  accompanied  Mun’im  Khan  on  his  expedition  to  Bengal 
and  OfisA,  and  got  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Takarol  ( 20th  Zi  Qa’dah,  982).  He  then 
accompanied  the  KhAn  KhAnan  to  Gaur,  where  soon  after  Mun’im's  death  he,  too, 
died  of  malaria  (983). 

Note  on  the  Battle  of  Takaroi,  or  Mughulmdrt , in  Ofisd. 

This  battle  is  one  of  the  most  important  battles  fought  by  Akbar ’s  generals.  It 
crushed  the  Afghans,  and  decided  the  possession  of  Bengal  and  Upper  O^isA.  The 
MSS.  of  the  Akbamdmah  and  the  Madsir  have  Talcarohi , and  ^^fiTakaroi. 

My  copy  of  the  SawAnih  has  the  former  spelling.  A few  copies  of  the  Akbarnamah  have 
NakrohL  In  Baddoni  and  the  Tabaqdt  the  battle  of  Takaroi  is  called  the 
battle  of  tyy&sd  (vide  p.  318),  which  may  be  Bajhorah , Bachhorah , Bajhorh , or 
Bachhorh.  Stewart’s  account  of  Mun’im’s  OyisA  expedition  (Yth  Section),  differs  in 
many  particulars  from  the  AkbarnAmah  and  the  T abaqAt.  He  places  the  battle  in  the 
environs  of  Ka$ak,  which  is  impossible,  and  his  ‘ ‘ Bukhtore’  is  a blunder  for 

ba  chittud,  * in  ChittuA,*  the  final  alif  having  assumed  the  shape  of  a j re , and  the 
g that  of  £ , The  Lucknow  lithograph  of  the  AkbamAmah,  which  challenges  in 
corruptness  the  worst  possible  Indian  MS.,  has  ba  chitor , in  Chitor  ! 

The  AkbarnAmah,  unfortunately,  gives  but  few  geographical  details.  Todar 
Mall  moved  from  BardwAn  over  MadAran1  into  the  Parganah  of  ChittuA 
where  he  was  subsequently  joined  by  Mun’im.  DAud  had  taken  up  a 
strong  position  at  Harpur  or  Haripur,  “ which  lies  intermediate  (barzakhe) 

between  Bengal  and  OrisA.”  The  same  phrase  (barzakhe),  in  other  passages  of  the 
AkbarnAmah,  is  applied  to  ChittuA  itself.  DAiid's  object  was  to  prevent  the  Imperialists 
from  entering  OfisA,  into  which  led  but  few  other  roads  ; “ but  IlyAs  KhAn  LangAh 
shewed  the  victorious  army  an  easier  road,”  and  Mun’im  entered  the  country, 
and  thus  turned  DAud's  position.  The  battle  then  takes  place  (20th  Zi  Qa’dah,  982, 
or  A.  D.,  3rd  March,  1575).  After  the  battle  Todar  Mall  leads  the  pursuit,  and  reaches 
with  his  corps  the  town  of  Bhadrak.  Not  long  after,  he  writes  to  Mun’im  to  come 
and  join  him,  as  DAud  had  collected  his  troops  near  Ka$ak,  and  the  whole  army 


1 MadAran  lies  in  JahanAbAd,  a Par- 
ganah of  the  Hugli  district,  between 
BardwAn  and  Mednipur  (Midnapore).  Re- 
garding the  importance  and  history  of 


this  town  vide  my  ‘ Places  of  Historical 
Interest  in  the  Hugli  District,’  in  the 
April  Proceedings  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Ben- 
gal for  1870. 
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moves  to  Katak,  where  a peace  was  concluded,  which  confirmed  Daud  in  the  possession 
of  Ivatak. 

Now  from  the  facts  that  the  battle  took  place  soon  after  the  Imperialists  had  left 
Chittua,  which  lies  a little  E.  E.  N.  of  Mednipur  (Midnapore),  and  that  after  the 
victory  Rajah  Todar  Mall,  in  a pursuit  of  several  days,  pushed  as  far  as  Bhadrak,  I 
was  led  to  conclude  that  the  battle  must  have  taken  place  near  Jalesar  (Jellasore),  and 
probably  north  of  it,  as  Abulfazl  would  have  mentioned  the  occupation  of  so  large  a 
town.  On  consulting  the  large  Trigonometrical  Map  of  Orisa  lately  published,  I 
found  on  the  road  from  Mednipur  to  Jalesar  the  village  of  Mogulmaree1  (Mughulmari, 
i.  e.,  Mughul’s  Fight),  and  about  seven  miles  southwards,  half  ways  between  Mughul- 
mari  and  Jalesar,  and  two  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Soobanreeka  river,  the  village 
of  Tookaroe. 

According  to  the  map  the  latitude  of  Mughulmari  is  22°,  and  that  of  Tookaroe, 
21°  53  nearly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Tookaroe  is  the  Takaroi,  of  the 

A k barn  amah. 

The  battle  extended  over  a large  ground.  Badaoni  (II,  p.  195,  1.  3)  speaks  of 
three,  four  kos , i.  e.,  about  six  miles,  and  thus  the  distance  of  Takaroi  from  Mughul- 
mari is  accounted  for. 

I can  give  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  name  by  which  the  battle  is 

called  in  the  Tabaqat  and  Badaoni  (II,  194,  1.  2).  It  looks  as  if  the  name  contained 
the  word  chaur  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  names  of  Parganahs  in  the  Jalesar  and 
Balesar  districts. 

In  Badaoni  (Edit.  Bibl.  Indica,  p.  196),  and  the  Tabaqat , it  is  said  that  Todar 
Mall  in  his  pursuit  reached  Kalkalgh dfi  (?),  not  Bhadrak. 


List  of  Officers  who  died  in  983,  after  their  return  from  Or  is  a , at  Gaur  of 

malaria. 


1. 

Mun’im  Khan,  Khan  Khanan, 

8. 

Haji  Yusuf  Khan,  (No.  224). 

(18th  Rajah).  Vide  p.  318. 

9. 

Shah  Tahir,  (No.  236). 

2. 

Haji  Khan  Sistani,  (No.  55). 

10. 

llashim  Khan. 

3. 

Haidar  Khan,  (No.  66). 

11. 

Mutism  Khan. 

4. 

Mirza  Quli  Khan,  liis  brother. 

12. 

Qunduz  Khan. 

5. 

Asbraf  Khan,  (No.  74). 

13. 

Abul  Husain. 

6. 

Mu’inuddin  Ahmad,  (No.  128). 

14. 

Shah  Khalil. 

7. 

Lai  Khan,  (No.  209). 

50.  Afzal  Kha'n,  Khw&jali  Sultan  ’Ali3  i Turbati. 

Regarding  Turbati , vide  No.  37.  He  was  Mushrif  (accountant)  of  Humayun’s 
Treasury,  and  was,  in  956,  promoted  to  the  post  of  Afusht*if  i Luyutdt  (store  accoun- 
tant). In  957,  when  Mirza,  Kamnin  took  Kabul,  he  imprisoned  A.  Kh.,  and  forced 


1 Another  ‘ Mughulmari’  lies  in  the 
Bardwan  district,  between  Bardwan 
and  Jahanabad  (Hiigli  District)  on 
the  old  high  road  from  Bardwan  over 


Mad  a ran  to  Mednipur. 

8 The  word  ’All  has  been  omitted  in 
my  text  edition  on  p.  224. 
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him  to  pay  large  sums  of  money.  On  Hum4yun*s  return  to  India,  A.  Kh.  was  made 
Mtr  Bakhshi,  and  got  an  ' alarn . He  was  together  with  Tardi  Beg  (No.  12)  in  Dihli, 
when  Humayun  died.  In  the  battle  with  Hemu,  he  held  a command  in  the  centre  (qol)t 
and  his  detachment  gave  way  during  Henan's  charge.  A.  Kh.,  together  with  Pir  Muham- 
mad (No.  20)  and  Ashraf  Khan  (No.  74),  fled  from  the  battle-field,  partly  from  hatred 
towards  Tardi  Beg — the  old  hatred  of  Khurasanis  towards  Uzbaks — , and  retreated  to 
Akbar  and  Bair&m.  As  related  above,  Tardi  Beg  was  executed  by  Bairam  for  this  retreat, 
and  A.  Kh.  and  Ashraf  Khan  were  convicted  of  malice  and  imprisoned.  But  both 
escaped  and  went  to  Makkah.  They  returned  in  the  5th  year,  when  Bair&m  had  lost 
his  power,  and  were  favorably  received  at  Court.  A.  Kh.  was  made  a Commander  of 
three  thousand. 

1 Nothing  else  is  known  of  him.*  Madsir. 

67.  Sha'hbeg  Kha'n,  son  of  Ibrfihim  Beg  Harlk  (?)1 

He  is  sometimes  called  Beg  Rhdn  (p.  313).  He  was  an  Arghtin  ; hence  his  full 
name  is  Shah  Beg  Rhdn  Arghun.  Under  Jah&ngir  he  got  the  title  of  Khdn  Daurdn . 

He  was  in  the  service  of  Mirza  Muhammad  Hakim  of  Kabul,  Akbar ’s  brother, 
and  was  Governor  of  Pashawar.  When  after  the  Prince's  death,  Man  Singh,  in  993, 
crossed  the  Nil&b  (p.  340)  for  Kabul,  Sh4h  Beg  took  M.  M.  Hakim’s  two  sons,  Kai 
Qubad  and  Afrasiyab,  to  Akbar,  and  received  a mangab.  Sh.  B.  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  with  the  Yusufzais,  and  got  Khushdb  aajdgir.  He  then  served  under  the 
Khan  Khanan  in  Sindh,  and  was  for  his  bravery  promoted  to  a command  of  2500. 
In  the  39th  year  Akkar  sent  him  to  Q mdah&r  (p.  313),  which  Muzaffar  Husain  had 
ceded.  During  the  time  of  his  Governorship,  Sh.  B.  succeeded  in  keeping  down  the 
notorious  Kakar  ) tribe.  In  the  42nd  year,  he  was  made  a Commander  of 

3500.  In  the  47th  year,  Ghaznin  was  placed  in  his  charge  ( vide  No.  63). 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Jahangir,  Husain  Khan  Shamlii,  the  Persian 
Governor  at  Harat,  thinking  Akbar ’s  death  would  lead  to  disturbances,  made  war  upon 
8h.  B.  and  besieged  Qandahar,  which  he  hoped  to  starve  out.  To  vex  him,  Sh.  B. 
gave  every  night  feasts  on  the  top  of  the  castle  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  enemies 
( Tuzuk , p.  33).  One  day,  Husain  Khan  sent  an  ambassador  into  the  Fort,  and  Sh. 
B.,  though  provisions  had  got  low,  had  every  available  store  of  grain  spread  out  in 
the  streets,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemies.  Not  long  after,  Husain  Sh&h  received  a 
reprimand  from  Shah  'Abbas  for  having  besieged  Qandahar  ‘without  orders,’  and 
Husain  Khan,  without  having  effeoted  anything,  had  to  raise  the  siege. 

When  Jahangir  in  1016  (18th  £?afar)  visited  Kabul,9  Sh.  B.  paid  his  respects,  was 
made  & Commander  of  5000,  and  received  the  title  of  Rhdn  Daurdn.  He  was  also  made 
Governor  of  Kabul  (in  addition  to  Qandahar),  and  was  ordered  to  prepare  a financial 
wttlement  for  the  whole  of  Afghanistan.  After  having  held  this  office  till  the  end  of  1027, 
he  complained  of  the  fatigues  incident  to  a residence  in  Kabul,  horse-travelling  and  the 


a So  the  Ma&sir.  My  MSS.  of  the  Ain 
have  v£b y*,  which  may  be  Marik , Mar - 
Marbak , &c.  Some  MSS.  read 
dearly  Marmak. 

48 


* According  to  the  Tuzuk  (p.  53),  Sh.  B. 
then  held  the  Parganah  of  Shor  as  jdgir , 
regarding  which  vide  Elliot’s  Index,  first 
edition,  p.  198. 
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drizzly  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  country,1 * * * * * *  paid  in  the  beginning  of  1028  his  re- 
spects at  Court  (IW.,p.  257),  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  T’hat’hah.*  He  resigned, 
however,  in  the  same  year  (Tuz.t  p.  275)  and  got  the  revenne  of  the  Parganah  of 
KhushAb  assigned  as  pension  (75,000  Rs.). 

Before  he  went  to  T’hat’hah,  he  called  on  A$ af  Khan  to  take  leave,  and  A$af  recom- 
mended to  him  the  brothers  of  MullA  Muhammad  of  T’hat’hah,  who  had  been  a friend  of 
A$af.  Shahbeg  had  heard  before  that  the  MullA’s  brothers,  in  consequence  of  A$afs 
support,  had  never  cared  for  the  Governors  of  the  province ; hence  he  said  to  Aqsi, 

“ Certainly,  I will  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  if  they  are  sensible  (sarhisdb) ; but 
if  not,  I shall  flay  them.”  A$af  got  much  annoyed  at  this,  opposed  him  in  everything, 
and  indirectly  forced  him  to  resign. 

Sh.  B.  was  a frank  Turk.  When  Akbar  appointed  him  Governor  of  Qandahar,  he 
conferred  upon  him  an  * alam  and  a naqqdrah  (p.  50)  ; but  on  receiving  the  insignia , he 
said  to  Farid  (No.  99),  “ What  is  all  this  trash  for  ? Would  that  His  Majesty  gave  me 
an  order  regarding  my  mangab,  and  njdgir,  to  enable  me  to  get  better  troopers  for  his 
service.”  On  his  return,  in  1028,  from  KAbul,  he  paraded  before  JahAngir  his  con- 
tingent of  1000  picked  Mughul  troopers,  whose  appearance  and  horses  created  much 
sensation. 

He  was  much  given  to  wine  drinking.  He  drank,  in  feet,  wine,  cannabis , opium, 
and  kuJcndr , mixed  together,  and  called  his  beverage  of  four  ingredients  Chdr  Bughrd 
( p . 60,  l.  13),  which  gave  rise  to  his  nickname  Chdr  Bughrd  Khur. 

Sis  sons.  1.  Mxrzd  Shah  Muhammad , Ghaznin  Khdn , a well  educated  man. 
JahAngir,  in  1028,  made  him  a Commander  of  One  Thousand,  600  horse. 

2.  Yaqub  Beg , son-in-law  to  MirzA  Ja’fer  Aq af  Khan  (III)  (No.  98),  a Com- 
mander of  Seven  Hundred,  350  horse.  The  Madsir  says,  he  was  a fatalist  ( azalparast ), 
and  died  obscure. 

3.  Asad  Beg  (Tuz.  p.  275),  a Commander  of  Three  Hundred,  50  horse.  The 
Madsir  does  not  mention  him. 

The  Tuzuk,  p.  34,  mentions  a Qasim  Beg  Khan,  a relation  of  Sh.  B.  This  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  No.  350. 

ShAhbeg  KhAn  Arghun  must  not  be  confounded  with  No.  148. 

58.  Kh&'n  ’A'lam  Chaim  ah  Beg,8  son  of  Hum  dam  who  was  Mirza 
KAmrAn’s  foster  brother. 

Chalmah  Beg  was  Humayiin’s  Safarchi , or  table  attendant.  Mirza  KAmran 
had,  in  960,  been  blinded,  and  at  the  Indus  asked  for  permission  to  go  to  Makkah. 


1 The  text  has  qa\rah,  which  is  men- 

tioned as  a peculiarity  of  Kabul.  I do 

not  know  whether  I have  correctly  trans- 

lated the  term, 

8 Sayyid  Ahmad  in  his  edition  of  the 

Tuzukt  (p.  266)  makes  him  governor  of 

Batnah — a confusion  of  AjjL>  and. 

8 For  Chalmah , the  MSS.  of  the  Ain 
have,  at  this  place,  Halim.  In  No.  100, 
the  same  name  occurs.  The  Madsir  aad 


good  MSS.  of  the  Akbamdmah  have 
Chalmah . Turkish  dictionaries  give 
chalmah  (4+1&.)  in  the  meaning  of  wild 
goafs  dungf  and  chalmah  ) in  that 

of  dastdr , a turban. 

In  the  Edit.  Bibl.  Indica  of  BadAonf 
KhAn  ’Alam  is  wrongly  called^Uf^^k, 
instead  of 
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Before  he  left,  Humdyun,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  courtiers,  paid  him  a visit,  when 
the  unfortunate  prince,  after  greeting  his  brother,  quoted  the  verse — 
y Ajlm  dS  iXjIm  JjJ 

* The  fold  of  the  poor  man’s  turban  touches  the  heaven,  when  a king  like  thee  casts 
his  shadow  upon  his  head.’ 

And  immediately  afterwards  he  said  the  following  verse  extempore — 

Coxlftia  Q«w(  OiX  jl  jj 

1 Whatever  I receive  at  thy  hands  is  kindness,  be  it  the  arrow  of  oppression  or 
the  dagger  of  cruelty.* 

Humayun  felt  uncomfortable  and  tried  to  console  him.  He  gave  next  day  orders 
that  any  of  Kamrdn’s  old  friends  might  accompany  him  free  to  Makkah ; but  as  no  one 
came  forward,  he  turned  to  Chalmah  Beg,  and  said,  “ Will  you  go  with  him,  or  stay 
with  me  Y*  Chalmah  Beg,  though  he  knew  that  Humayun  was  much  attached  to 
him,  replied  that  he  thought  he  should  accompany  the  Prince  in  the  ‘ gloomy  days  of 
need  and  the  darkness  of  his  solitude.’  The  Emperor  approved  of  his  resolution,  and 
made  liberal  provisions  for  K&mran  and  his  companion. 

After  K&mran’s  death,  Chalmah  Beg  returned  to  India,  and  was  favorably 
received  by  Akbar,  who  made  him  a Commander  of  3000,  bestowing  upon  him  the 
title  of  Kkdn  ' Alam , He  served  under  the  emperor  against  the  Mirzas  in  Gujrat,  and 
was  presesnt  in  the  fight  at  Sarnfil  (p.  330,  No.  27). 

In  the  19th  year,  when  Akbar  moved  against  Daud  in  Patna,  KMn  ’A*lam 
commanded  a corps,  and  passing  up  the  river  in  boats  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
GTiandak,  effected  a landing,  though  continually  exposed  to  the  volleys  of  the  enemies. 
Akbar  praised  him  much  for  his  daring.  In  the  same  year  he  was  attached  to  Mun’im’s 
corps.  In  the  battle  of  Takaroi  (p.  375),  he  commanded  the  hardwal  (van).  He 
charged  the  Afghans,  and  allowing  his  corps  to  advance  too  far,  he  was  soon 
hard  pressed  upon  and  gave  way,  when  Mun’im  sent  him  an  angry  order  to  fall  back. 
Bat  before  his  corps  could  be  brought  again  into  order,  Gujar  Khan,  Daud’s  best 
general,  attacked  the  Imperialists  with  his  line  of  elephants,  which  he  had  rendered 
fierce  looking  by  means  of  black  qut dees  (Yak  tails)  and  skins  of  wild  beasts  attached  to 
them.  The  horses  of  the  Imperialists  got  frightened,  nothing  could  make  them  stand, 
and  their  ranks  were  utterly  broken.  Kh.  ’AVs  horse  got  a sword  cut,  and  reared, 
throwing  him  on  the  ground.  He  sprang  up,  and  mounted  it  again,  but  was  imme- 
diately thrown  over  by  an  elephant,  and  killed  by  the  Afghans  who  rushed  from  all 
rides  upon  him  (20th  Zi  Qa’dah,  982). 

It  is  said  that  before  the  battle  he  had  presentiment  of  his  death,  and  begged  of 
hia  friends  not  to  forget  to  tell  the  Emperor  that  he  had  willingly  sacrificed  his  life. 

Kh.  ’A',  was  a poet  and  wrote  under  the  Takhallug  of  Hamdami  (in  allusion  to 
the  name  of  his  father). 

A brother  of  his,  Muzaffar,  is  mentioned  below  (No.  301)  among  the  Commanders 
of  Three  Hundred,  where  for  jJhcl,  in  my  Text  edition,  p.  229,  read  fAe. 

50.  Qa'sim  Kha  n,  Mfr  Bahr  Chamandr&i  (?)  Khurdsdn.1 

1 1 am  doubtful  regarding  the  true  I Khurdsan,  * Ruler  of  Khurasan.’  The 
meaning  of  the  odd  title  chaman-drdi  | Maasir,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
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He  is  tlie  son  of  Mirza  Dost  s sister,  who  was  an  old  servant  of  the  Timurides. 
When  Mirza  K am  ran  was,  in  954,  besieged  in  Kabul,  Humnyiin  had  occupied  Mount 
Aqabin,  which  lies  opposite  the  Fort,  of  Kabul.  Whilst  the  siege  was  going  on,  Qasim 
Khan  and  his  younger  brother,  Khwajagi  Muhammad  Husain  (No.  241),  threw  them- 
selves down  from  a turret  between  the  Abanin  Darwuzah  and  the  Qasim  Barlas 
bastion,  and  went  over  to  Humayun,  who  received  them  with  distinction. 

Soon  after  Akbar’s  accession,  Q.  Kh.  was  made  a Commander  of  Three  Thousand. 
He  superintended  the  building  of  the  Fort  of  Agrah,  which  he  completed  “ after  eight 
years  at  a cost  of  7 krors  of  tankahs,  or  35  lacs  of  rupees.  The  Fort  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jamnah  river,  E.  of  the  town  of  Agrah,  on  the  place  of  the  old  Fort,  which 
had  much  decayed.  The  breadth  of  the  walls  is  30  yards,  and  the  height  from  the 
foundation  to  the  pinnacles  GO  gaz.  It  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  the  stones  being 
well  joined  together  and  fastened  to  each  other  by  iron  rings  which  pass  through  them. 
The  foundation  every  where  reaches  water.”1 

In  the  23rd  year,  Q.  was  made  Commander  of  Agrah.  In  the  beginning  of 
Sha’ban  995  (32nd  year),  he  was  ordered  to  conquer  Kashmir,  ‘ a country  which  from 
its  inaccessibility  had  never  tempted  the  former  kings  of  Dihli.’  Though  six  or  seven 
roads  lead  into  Kashmir,  the  passes  are  all  so  narrow,  that  a few  old  men  might  repel 
a large  army.  The  then  ruler  of  Kashmir  was  Ya’qub  Khan,  son  of  Yusuf  Khan  Chak. 
He  had  fortified  a pass  ;2  but  as  his  rule  was  disliked,  a portion  of  his  men  went  over 
to  Q.,  whilst  others  raised  a revolt  in  Srinagar.  Thinking  it  more  important  to  crush 
the  revolt,  YVqiib  left  his  fortified  position,  and  allowed  Q.  to  enter  the  country. 
No  longer  able  to  oppose  the  Imperialists,  he  withdrew  to  the  mountains,  and  trust- 
ed to  an  active  guerilla  warfare ; but  disappointed  even  in  this  hope,  he  submit- 
ted and  became  ‘a  servant  of  Akbar/  The  Kashmiris,  however,  are  famous  for 
love  of  mischief  and  viciousness,  and  not  a day  passed  without  disturbances  break- 
ing out  in  some  part  of  the  country.  Q.  tired  of  the  incessant  petty  annoyances,  resign- 
ed his  appointment  ( vide  No.  35).  In  the  34th  year  he  was  made  Governor  of  KabuL 
At  that  time  a young  man  from  Andajan  (Farghdnah)  gave  out  that  he  was  a son  of 
Shahrukh.8  He  met  with  some  success  in  Badakhshan,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Tiiran 


it,  has  left  it  out.  Mir  Bahr  means  ‘ ad- 
miral.’ If  ehamandrdi  Kh.  be  a genitive, 
the  words  mean,  ‘ Admiral  of  the  ruler 
of  Khurasan/  which  from  his  biography 
does  not  appear  to  be  correct.  His  brother 
(No.  241)  is  styled  Mir  Bar , an  officer 
whose  duties  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
looking  after  arrangements  during  trips, 
hunting  expeditions,  &c. 

1 The  old  Fort  of  Agrah  was  called 
Badalgarh  (Bad.  I.  429).  It  suffered 
much  during  the  earthquake  of  911 
(3rd  £afar),  and  was  nearly  destroyed 
during  an  explosion  which  happened  in 
962. 

The  Fort Bddalgar  not 

which  Elliot  (Index,  First  Edit.,  p.  229) 
identifies  with  the  Fort  of  Agrah,  cannot 
be  the  old  Fort  of  Agrah,  because  Badaoni 


(I,  327)  clearly  says  that  it  was  a lofty 
structure  at  the  foot  of  the  Fort  of  Gwa- 
liar,  not  “ one  of  the  Forts  dependent  on 
Gwali&r.” 

For  Udantgir , on  the  same  page  in 
Elliot,  read  XJjiigar  0* !>').  11 

Fort  in  the  Sirkar  of  Mandlair,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Chambal.  Our  maps  have 
Ootgir  or  Deogurh. 

2 Called  in  the  M SS.  (Jbj+B’  Jif . The 
word  kutal , means  * a mountain/  or  * a 
mountainpass/ 

8 In  1016  another  false  son  of  Mirza 
Shahrukh  (p.  313)  created  disturbances 
and  asked  J ahangir  for  assistance  against 
the  Txiranis. 

The  fate  of  Mirza  Shahrukh’s  second 
son,  Mirza  Husain,  is  involved  in  obscu- 
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SMh.  The  pretender  then  made  friendship  with  the  Zabuli  Hazarahs,  and  when  Q., 
on  one  occasion,  had  repaired  to  Court,  he  entered  Akbar’s  territory,  giving  out  that 
he  was  going  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Emperor.  But  Hashim  Beg,  Q.’s  son,  who 
officiated  during  the  absence  of  his  father,  sent  a detachment  after  the  pretender,  who 
now  threw  himself  on  the  Hazarahs.  But  Hashim  Beg  followed  him,  and  took  him  a 
prisoner  to  Kabul.  Q.,  on  his  return  from  India,  let  him  off,  and  even  allowed  him  to 
enter  his  service.  The  pretender  in  the  meantime  re-engaged  his  old  men,  and  when 
he  had  five  hundred  together,  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  fall  on  Q.  At  this  junc- 
ture, Akbar  ordered  the  pretender  to  repair  to  Court.  Accompanied  by  his  ruffians,  he 
entered  at  noon  Q.’s  sleeping  apartments,  when  only  a few  females  were  present,  and 
murdered  his  benefactor  (1002).  Hashim  Beg  soon  arrived,  and  fired  upon  the  pre- 
tender and  his  men.  In  the  melde,  the  murderer  was  killed. 

For  Qasim’s  brother  vide  No.  241,  and  for  his  son,  No.  226. 

60.  Ba'qi'  Kha'n,  (elder)  brother  of  Adham  Kh£n  (No.  19). 

His  mother  is  the  same  Mahura  Anagah,  mentioned  on  p.  323.  “ From  Baddoni 
[II,  340]  we  learn  that  Baqi  Khan  died  in  the  30th  year  as  Governor  of  Gadlia-Katan- 
gah.”  This  is  all  the  Madsir  says  of  him. 

His  full  name  is  Muhammad  Baqi  Khan  Kokah.  From  Badaonf  II.  81,  we  see 
that  Bdqi  Khan  took  part  in  the  war  against  Iskandar  Khan  and  Bahadur  Khan 
(972-73),  and  fought  under  Mu’izzulmulk  (No.  61)  in  the  battle  of  Khairabdd,  in 
which  Buddgh  Khan  (No.  62)  was  captured.  The  battle  was  lost,  chiefly  because  Bdqi 
Khan,  Mahdi  Qasim  Khan  (No.  36),  and  Husain  Khan  Tukriyah  (No.  63)  had 
personal  grievances — their  Uzbak  hatred — against  Mu’izzul-Mulk  and  Rajah  Todar 
Mall, 

61.  Mi’r  Mu’izzul-Mulk  i Musawf,  of  Mashhad. 

He  belongs  to  the  Musawi  Sayyids  of  Mashhad  the  Holy,  who  trace  their  descent  to 
*AK  Musa  RazfL,  the  8th  Imam  of  the  Shi’ahs.  A branch  of  these  Sayyids  by  a different 
mother  is  called  Razawis. 

In  the  10th  year,  Akbar  moved  to  Jaunpur  to  punish  Khan  Zam&n  (No.  13), 
who  had  despatched  his  brother  Bahddur  and  Iskandar  Khan  Uzbak  (No.  48)  to  the 
district  of  Sarwdr.1  Against  them  Akbar  sent  a strong  detachment  ( vide  No.  60)  under 
Mu’izzulmulk.  Bahddur,  on  the  approach  of  the  Imperialists,  had  recourse  to  nego- 
tiations, and  asked  for  pardon,  stating  that  he  was  willing  to  give  up  all  elephants. 


rity,  “ He  ran  away  from  Burhanpur, 
went  to  sea  and  to  Persia,  from  where 
he  went  to  Badakhshan.  People  say 
that  he  is  still  alive  [1016]  ; but  no  one 
knows  whether  this  new  pretender  is 
Shahrukh’s  son  or  not.  Shahrukh  left 
Badakhshan  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  since  thep  the  Badakhshis  have  set 
np  several  false  Mirz4s,  in  order  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Uzbaks.  This  pre- 
tender collected  a large  number  of 
Uymaqs  (p.  371,  note  2)  and  Badakhshi 
Mountaineers,  who  go  by  the  name  of 
Gharjahs  whence  Gharjistdn ], 

and  took  from  the  Uzbaks  a part  of  the 


country.  But  the  enemies  pressed  upon 
him,  canght  him,  and  cut  off  his  head 
which  was  carried  on  a spear  all  over 
Badakhshan.  Several  false  Mirzas  have 
since  been  killed : but  I really  think  their 
race  will  continue,  as  long  as  a trace  of 
Badakhshis  remain  on  earth.”  Tuzuk  i 
Jahdngirty  p.  67. 

1 Most  MSS.  have  jl The  Edit. 
Bibl.  Indica  of  Badaoni,  p.  78,  has 
Sard  dr ; but  again  on  p.  83. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  district  got 
its  name  from  the  Sarto  River  (yvf, 
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M.  M.,  however,  desired  war,  and  though  he  granted  Bahadur  an  interview,  he  told 
him  that  his  crimes  could  only  be  cleansed  with  blood.  But  he  reported  the  matter 
to  Akbar,  who  sent  Lashkar  Khan  (No.  90)  and  Rajah  Todar  Mall  to  him,  to  tell  him 
that  he  might  make  peace  with  Bahadur,  if  he  was  satisfied  of  his  good  intentions. 
But  here  also  the  rancour  of  Khurasanis  towards  Uzbaks  decided  matters,  and  Todar  Mall 
only  confirmed  M.  M.  in  his  resolution.1  Although  a few  days  later  the  news  arrived 
that  Akbar  had  pardoned  Khan  Zaman,  because  he  sent  his  mother  and  his  uncle  Ibra- 
him Khan  (No.  64)  to  Court  as  guarantees  of  his  loyalty,  M.  M,  attacked  Bahadur 
near  Khairabad.  Muhammad  Yar,  son  of  Iskandar  Khan’s  brother,  who  commanded 
the  van  of  the  rebels,  fell  in  the  first  attack,  and  Iskandar  who  stood  behind  him,  was 
carried  along  and  fied  from  the  field.  The  Imperialists  thinking  that  the  battle  was 
decided,  commenced  to  plunder,  when  suddenly  Bahadur,  who  had  been  lying  in  wait, 
fell  upon  M.  M,’s  left  wing  and  put  it  to  flight.  Not  only  was  Budagh  Khan  (No.  52) 
taken  prisoner,  but  many  soldiers  went  over  to  Bahadur.  Flushed  with  victory,  he 
attacked  the  centre,  where  the  grandees  either  fled  or  would  not  fight  from  malice 
(vide  No.  60).  Todar  Mali’s  firmness  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  day  was  lost. 

After  the  conquest  of  Bihar,  M.  M.  got  the  Parganah  of  Arah  (Arrah)  as  jdgir. 
In  the  24th  year,  the  nobles  of  Bihar  under  Ma^iim  i Kabuli,  tuyuld&r  of  Patna, 
rebelled.  They  won  over  M.  M.,  and  his  younger  brother  Mir  ’All  Akbar  (No.  62); 
but  both  soon  left  the  rebels,  and  M.  M.  went  to  Jaunpur  recruiting,  evidently  medi- 
tating revolt  independently  of  the  others.  In  the  25th  year,  Akbar  ordered  Asad 
Khan  Turkman,  jdgirddr  of  Manikpiir,  to  hasten  to  Jaunpur,  and  convey  M.  M.  with 
all  his  suspicious  adherents  to  Court.  Asad  Khan  succeeded  in  catching  M.  M.,  and 
sent  him  by  boat  to  the  Emperor.  Near  Itawah,  however,  the  boat  4 foundered,’  and 
M.  M.  lost  his  life. 

62.  Mi'r  ’Ali’  Akbar,  (younger)  brother  of  the  preceding. 

He  generally  served  with  his  brother,  and  held  the  same  rank.  In  the  22nd  year, 
he  presented  Akbar,  according  to  the  Tabaqdt , with  a Mauludnamah,  or  History  of 
the  birth  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  Qazi  Ghiasuddin  i J&mi,  a man 
of  learning,  who  had  served  under  Humayun,  and  contained  an  account  of  the  vision  which 
Humayiin  had  in  the  night  Akbar  was  born.  The  Emperor  saw  in  his  dream  the  new 
born  babe,  and  was  told  to  call  his  name  Jalaluddin  Muhammad  Akbar.  This  Mauludna- 
mah Akbar  prized  very  much,  and  rewarded  Mir  ’All  Akbar  with  a Parganah* *  as  in  dm. 

When  his  brother  was  sent  to  Bihar,  M.  ’A.  A.  was  ordered  to  accompany  him. 
He  established  himself  at  Zamaniyah,  which  “ lies  6 kos  from  Ghazipur”  (vide  p.  320), 

shumd,’  * O people  of  Mashhad,  with  the 
exception  of  your  Imam  [MusA  Baza], 
may  God's  curse  rest  upon  all  of  you ! 
And  also,  ‘ The  surface  of  the  earth  re- 
joices in  its  inhabitants  ; bow  fortunate 
would  it  be,  if  a certain  Mashhad  vanish- 
ed from  the  surface  of  the  earth.* 

* Called  in  the  Madsir  (though 

it  cannot  be  Nuddea  in  Bengal) ; in  my 
copy  of  the  Sawdnih  AiuOwo  • but  Nadi- 
nah  in  S&mbhal  appears  to  be  meant. 


1 Badaoni  says  Todar  Mall’s  arrival 
was  “ naphta  on  Mu’izzul  Mulk’s  fire.” 
Throughout  his  work,  Bad&oni  shews 
himself  an  admirer  of  Khan  Zaman  and^ his 
brother  Bahadur.  With  Mu’izz,  a Sin  ah 
of  the  (Shi  ahs,  he  has  no  patience.  4 Mu- 
’izz’s  ideas,  he  says,  were  ‘ I and  nobody 
else he  behaved  as  proud  as  Fir  aun 
and  Shaddad  ; for  pride  is  the  inheritance 
of  all  Sayyids  of  Mashhad.  Hence  people 
say — ‘ Ahl  i Mashhad , bajuz  Imdm  t 
xhurnd.  T.a  natulldhi  bcLT  taTtidm  i 
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and  rebelled  like  his  brother  in  Jaunpur.  After  the  death  of  his  brother,  Akbar 
ordered  M.  ’Aziz  (No.  21),  who  had  been  appointed  to  Bihar,  to  send  M.  ’A.  A.  fettered 
to  Court.  Notwithstanding  his  protests  that  he  was  innocent,  he  was  taken  to  the 
Emperor  who  imprisoned  him  for  life. 

03.  Shari ’f  Kha  n,  brother  of  Atgah  KMn  (No.  15). 

He  was  born  at  Ghaznin.  After  Bairam’s  fall,  he  held  a tuyul  in  the  Panjab, 
and  generally  served  with  his  elder  brother  Mir  Muhammad  Kh&n  (No.  16). 

On  the  transfer  of  the  Atgah  Khail  from  the  Panjab,  Sh.  was  appointed  to  the 
Sirk&r  of  Qannauj.  In  the  21st  year,  when  Akbar  was  at  Mohini,  he  sent  Sh.,  together 
with  Q&zi  Kh&n  i Badakhshi  (No,  223),  Muj&hid  Khan,  Subh&n  Quli  Turk,  against 
the  Ran&.  He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the  conquest  of  Konbhalmir. 
In  the  25th  year,  he  was  made  atdliq  to  Prince  Mur&d,  and  was  in  the  same  year 
sent  to  M&lwah  as  Governor,  Shqj&'at  Kh&n  (No.  51)  having  been  killed.  His  son 
B&z  Bahadur  (No.  188)  was  ordered  to  join  his  father  from  Gujr&t.  In  the  28th  year, 
he  served  against  Muzaffar,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  siege  of  Bahronch,  which 
was  held  for  Muzaffar  by  Chirkis  i Bumf  and  Na$ir&,  brother  of  Muzaffar’s  wife. 
The  former  having  been  killed,  Nadira  escaped  in  the  7th  month  of  the  siege,  through 
the  trench  held  by  Sharif,  and  the  Port  was  taken.  In  the  30th  year,  he  was  sent  with 
Shih&buddin  (No.  26)  to  the  Dak’hin,  to  assist  Mirz&  ’Aziz  (No.  21). 

In  the  35th  year,  he  went  from  M&lwah  to  Court,  and  was  made  in  the  39th  year 
Governor  of  Ghaznin,  an  appointment  which  he  had  long  desired.  There  he  remained 
till  the  47th  year,  when  Sh&h  Beg  (No.  57)  was  sent  there. 

‘ Nothing  else  is  known  of  him.*  Madsir . 

His  son,  B&z  Bah&dur  (No.  188),  held  a jdgir  in  Gujr&t,  and  was  transferred  to 
M&lwah  as  related  above.  He  served  in  the  siege  of  Asir,  and  in  the  Ahmadnagar 
war.  In  the  46th  year,  he  was  caught  by  the  Talingahs,  but  was  released,  when 
Abulfazl  made  peace,  and  the  prisoners  were  exchanged. 

IX. — Commander*  of  Two  Thousand  and  Five  Hundred . 

64.  Ibra'hi'm  Kha'n  i Shaiba'ni'  (uncle  of  Khan  Zam&n,  No.  13). 

He  served  under  Hum&yun.  After  the  conquest  of  Hindust&n,  Hum&yun  sent 
him  with  Sh&h  Abul  Maali  to  L&hor,  to  oppose  Sikandar  Siir,  should  he  leave  the 
Sawaliks.  After  the  fall  of  M&nkofc  he  received  the  Parganah  of  Sarharpur,1  near 
Jaunpur,  as  jdgir , and  remained  with  Khan  Zam&n.  During  Khan  Zaman’s  first 
rebellion,  Ibrahim  Kh&n  and  Khan  Zaman’s  mother  repaired  at  Mun’im  Khan’s  request 
to  Court  as  hostages  of  his  loyalty,  Ibr&him  appearing,  as  was  customary,  with  a 
shroud  and  a sword  round  his  neck,  which  were  only  taken  off  when  the  Emperor’s 
pardon  had  been  obtained. 

In  the  12th  year,  however,  Kh&n  Zam&n  again  rebelled,  and  Ibr&him  went  with 
Isksndar  (Np.  48)  to  Audh,  When  the  latter  had  gone  to  Bengal,  Ibr&him,  at 
Mun'im’s  request,  was  pardoned,  and  remained  with  the  Kh&n  Kh&n&n. 

In  the  J'abaqdt , Ibr.  is  called  a Commander  of  Four  Thousand. 

1 It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  state-  I pur,”  is  mentioned  as  the  jdgir  of  ’Abd- 
ment  with  Bad&oni  II.  23,  where  8ar-  I urrahm&n,  Sikandar  Sur’s  son,  who  got 
harpur,  which  “ lies  18  kos  from  Jaun-  | it  after  the  surrender  of  Mauko{. 
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His  son,  Isma’fl  Khan,  held  from  Khan  Zaman  the  town  of  Sandelah  in  Audb. 
In  the  3rd  year,  Akbar  gave  this  town  to  Sultan  Husain  Khan  Jalair.  Isma’il  opposed 
him  with  troops  which  he  had  got  from  Khan  Zaman ; but  he  was  defeated  and  killed. 

65.  Khwa'jah  Jala'luddi'n  Mahmu'd  Buju'q,  ofKhurdsan. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Ain  have  Muhammad , instead  of  Mahmud , which  other  his- 
tories have,  and  have  besides  a word  after  Muhammad  which  reads  like  and 

. This  should  he  no  doubt  <3*^  bujuq,  the  scriptio  defectiva  of  the  Turkish 
bujuq , * having  the  nose  cut,’  as  given  in  the  copy  of  the  Madsir . 

Jahiluddin  was  in  the  service  of  M.  ’Askari.  He  had  sent  him  from  Qandahar 
to  Garmsir,  to  collect  taxes,  when  Hunuiyiin  passed  through  the  district  on  his  way  to 
Persia.  The  Emperor  called  him,  and  Jalal  presented  him  with  whatever  he  had  with 
him  of  cash  and  property,  for  which  service  Huraayun  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Mir  Sdmdn , which  under  the  circumstances  was  an  empty  distinction.  On  Huma- 
yun’s  return  from  Persia,  Jalal  joined  the  Emperor,  and  was  ordered,  in  959,  to 
accompany  the  young  Akbar  to  Ghaznin,  the  tuyxil  of  the  Prince.  His  devotion  to  hi® 
master  rendered  him  so  confident  of  the  Emperor’s  protection,  that  he  treated  the 
grandees  rudely,  and  incessantly  annoyed  them  by  satirical  remarks.  In  fact,  he  had 
not  a single  friend. 

Akbar  on  his  accession  made  him  a Commander  of  Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred,  and 
appointed  him  to  Ghaznin.  His  enemies  used  the  opportunity  and  stirred  up  Mun’im 
Khan,  who  owed  Jalal  an  old  grudge.  Jalal  soon  found  his  post  in  Ghaznin  so  dis- 
agreeable, that  he  determined  to  look  for  employment  elsewhere.  He  had  scarcely 
left  Ghaznin,  when  Mun’im  called  him  to  account.  Though  he  had  promised  to  spare 
his  life,  Mun’im  imprisoned  him,  and  had  a short  time  alter  his  eyes  pierced.  Jalal  s 
sight,  however,  had  not  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  he  meditated  a flight  to  India. 
Before  he  reached  the  frontier,  Mun’im’s  men  caught  him  and  his  son  Jalaluddin 
Mas’ lid.1 *  Both  were  imprisoned  and  shortW  afterwards  murdered  by  Mun’im. 

This  double  murder  is  the  foulest  blot  on  Muu’im’s  character,  aud  takes  us  the 
more  by  surprise,  as  on  all  other  occasions  ho  shewed  himself  generous  and  forbearing 
towards  his  enemies, 

68.  Haidar  Muhammad  Kha'n,  Akhtah  Begi. 

He  was  an  old  servant  of  Humayun,  and  accompanied  him  to  Persia.  He  gave 
the  Emperor  his  horse,  when  in  the  defeat  near  Balkh  Humayun’s  horse  had  been  shot. 
On  the  march  against  Kamran  who  had  left  Kabul  for  Afghanistan,  the  imperialists 
came  to  the  River  Surkluib,  Haidar,  with  several  other  faithful  Amirs,  leading  the 
van.  They  reached  the  river  Siyah-ab,  which  flows  near  the  Surkhab,  before  the 
army  could  come  up.  Kamran  suddenly  attacked  them  by  night ; but  Haidar 
bravely  held  his  ground.  He  accompanied  the  Emperor  to  Qandahar  and  to  India, 
and  was  appointed  to  Bayanah  (Bad.  I.,  463),  which  was  held  by  Ghazi  Khan  Sur, 
father  of  Ibrahim  Khan,  Alter  the  siege  had  lasted  some  time,  Haidar  allowed 
Ghazi  to  capitulate  ; but  soon  after,  he  killed  Ghazi.  Huraayun  was  annoyed  at  this 
breach  of  faith,  and  said  he  would  not  let  Haidar  do  so  again. 

1 He  must  not  be  confounded  with  I p.  67,  who  4 ate  opium  like  cheese  out  of 

the  Jalaluddin  Mas  ud  mentioned  Tuzuk , I the  hands  of  his  mother.’ 
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After  Akbar’s  accession,  H.  was  with  Tardi  Beg  (No.  12)  in  Dihli,  and  fought 
under  Khin  Zamin  (No.  13)  against  Hemu.  After  the  victory,  he  went  for  some 
reason  to  KibuL  At  Mun’im’s  request,  he  assisted  Ghani  Kh4n  (vide  p.  318)  in 
KabuL  But  they  could  not  agree,  and  H.  was  called  to  India.  He  accompanied 
Mun  im,  in  the  8th  year,  on  his  expedition  to  Kabul  and  continued  to  serve  under  him 
in  India. 

In  the  17th  year,  H.  served  with  Khin  i Kalin  (No.  16)  in  Gujrit.  In  the  19th 
year,  he  was,  together  with  his  brother  Mirza  Quli,  attached  to  the  Bengal  army,  under 
Mun 'im.  Both  died  of  fever,  in  983,  at  Gaur  (vide  p.  376). 

A son  of  H.  is  mentioned  below  (No.  326.) 

Mind  Quli,  or  Mind  Quli  Khdn,  Haidar's  brother,  distinguished  himself  under 
Humiyun  during  the  expedition  to  Badakhsh&n.  When  Kamrin,  under  the  mask 
of  friendship,  suddenly  attacked  Humayun,  M.  Q.  was  wounded  and  thrown  off  his 
hone.  His  son.  Dost  Muhammad,  saved  him  in  time. 

According  to  the  J'abaqdt,  M.  Q.  belonged  to  the  principal  grandees  (umard  i 
lnbdr),  a phrase  which  is  never  applied  to  grandees  below  the  rank  of  Commanders  of 
One  Thousand.  His  name  occurs  also  often  in  the  Akbarnamah.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  say  why  his  name  and  that  of  his  son  have  been  left  out  by  Abulfazl  in  this 
list. 

67.  I’tim&'d  Kha'n,  of  Gujrit. 

He  must  not  be  confounded  with  No.  119. 

I’ timid  Khin  was  originally  a Hindu  servant  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  king  of  Gujrit. 
He  was  ‘ trusted'  (i'timdd)  by  his  master,  who  had  allowed  him  to  enter  the  harem,  and 
had  put  him  in  charge  of  the  women.  It  is  said  that,  from  gratitude,  he  used  to  eat 
camphor,  and  thus  rendered  himself  impotent.  He  rose  in  the  king's  favor,  and  was 
at  last  made  an  Amir.  In  961,  after  a reign  of  18  years,  the  king  was  foully  murdered 
by  a slave  of  the  name  of  Bur  h an,  who  besides  killed  twelve  nobles.  I 'timid 
next  morning  collected  a few  faithful  men,  and  killed  Burhan.  Sulfcin  Mahmud 
having  died  without  issue,  I’t.  raised  Raziul  Mulk,  under  the  title  of  Ahmad  Shih, 
to  the  throne.  Razi  was  a son  of  Sultan  Ahmad,  the  founder  of  Ahmadibid ; but  as 
he  was  very  young,  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  entirely  in  I’t.'s  hands.  Five  years 
later,  the  young  king  left  Ahmadibid,  and  fled  to  Sayyid  Mubirik  of  Bukhiri,1 *  a prin- 
cipal courtier ; but  I’t.  followed  him  up,  defeated  him,  and  drove  him  away.  Sul^in 
Ahmad  then  thought  it  better  to  return  to  I’t.,  who  now  again  reigned  as  before.  On 
several  occasions  did  the  king  try  to  get  rid  of  his  powerful  minister ; and  I't.  at  last  felt 
so  insecure,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  the  king,  which  he  soon  afterwards  did.  I’t.  now  raised 
a child  of  the  name  ofNat’hi  to  the  throne,  “who  did  not  belong  to  the 

line  of  kings;”  but  on  introducing  him  to  the  grandees,  I’t.  swore  upon  the 
Qorin,  that  Nat'hu  was  a son  of  Sultan  Mahmud  : his  mother  when  pregnant 
had  been  handed  over  to  him  by  Sultan  Mahmud,  to  make  her  miscarry ; but  the 
child  had  been  five  months  old,  and  he  had  not  carried  out  the  order.  The  Amirs 


1 Regarding  this  distinguished  Guiritf  I S.  Hamid,  (No.  78). 

aoUe,  the  biography  of  his  grandson,  | 9 Some  MSS.  read  Nahtu, 
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bad  to  believe  the  story,  and  Nat’bu  was  raised  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Sultan  Muzaffar. 

This  is  the  origin  of  Sul$4n  Muzaffar,  who  subsequently  caused  Akbar’s  generals 
so  much  trouble  ( vide  pp.  326,  334,  335). 

I’t.  was  thus  again  at  the  head  of  the  government ; but  the  Amirs  parcelled  out 
the  country  among  themselves,  so  that  each  was  almost  independent.  The  consequence 
was,  that  incessant  feuds  broke  out  among  them.  I’t.  himself  was  involved  in  a war 
with  Chingiz  Khan,  son  of  I’timadul  Mulk,  a Turkish  slave.  Chingiz  maintained 
that  Suty&n  Muzaffar,  if  genuine,  should  be  the  head  of  the  state ; and  as  he  was 
strengthened  by  the  rebellious  Mfrz4s,  to  whom  he  had  afforded  protection  against 
Akbar,  I’t.  saw  no  chance  of  opposing  him,  left  the  Sultan,  and  went  to  Dungarpur. 
Two  nobles,  Alif  Kh4n  and  Jhqjhar  Khan,  took  Sul$4n  Muzaffar  to  him,  went  to 
Chingiz  in  Ahmad&b&d,  and  killed  him  (Chingiz)  soon  after.  The  Mlrzis  seeing 
how  distracted  the  country  was,  took  possession  of  Bahronch  and  Surat.  The  general 
confusion  only  increased,  when  Sultan  Muzaffar  fled  one  day  to  Sher  Kh4n  Friladi  and 
his  party,  and  I’t.  retaliated  by  informing  Sher  Kh4n  that  Nat’hii  was  no  prince  at 
all.  But  Sher  Khan's  party  attributed  this  to  I't.’s  malice,  and  besieged  him  in  Ahmad - 
4b4d.  I’t.  then  fled  to  the  Mirzds,  and  soon  after  to  Akbar,  whose  attention  he  drew 
to  the  wretched  state  of  Gujrat. 

When  Akbar,  in  the  17th  year,  marched  to  Patan,  Sher  Khan’s  party  had  broken 
up.  The  Mirzas  still  held  Bahronch  ; and  Sulfc&n  Muzaffar,  who  had  left  Sher  Kh4n, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Akbar’s  officers  (vide  No.  362).  I’tim&d  and  other  Gujr4ti  nobles 
had  in  the  meantime  proclaimed  Akbar’s  accession  from  the  pulpits  of  the  mosques  and 
struck  coins  in  his  name.  They  now  waited  on  the  Emperor.  Barodah,  Champanir, 
and  Surat  were  given  to  I’t.  as  tuyul ; the  other  Amirs  were  confirmed,  and  all  charged 
themselves  with  the  duty  of  driving  away  the  Mirz4s.  But  they  • delayed  and  did 
nothing  ; some  of  them,  as  Ikhtiy4rul-Mulk,  even  fled,  and  others  who  were  attached 
to  Akbar,  took  I’t.  and  several  grandees  to  the  Emperor,  apparently  charging 
them  with  treason.  I’t.  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  handed  over  to  Shahb4z  Khan 
(No.  80)  as  prisoner. 

In  the  20th  year,  I’t.  was  released,  and  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
Imperial  jewels  and  gold  vessels.  In  the  22nd  year,  he  was  permitted  to  join  the  party 
who  under  Mir  Abu  Tur4b  (vide  p.  198)  went  to  Makkah.  On  his  return,  he  re- 
ceived Patan  as  jdgir. 

In  the  28th  year,  on  the  removal  of  Shih4buddin  Ahmad  (No.  26),  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  Gujr4t,  and  went  there  accompanied  by  several  distinguished  nobles,  though 
Akbar  had  been  warned ; for  people  remembered  I’t.’s  former  inability  to  allay  the  fac- 
tions in  Gujr4t.  No  sooner  had  Shih4b  handed  over  duties  than  his  servants  rebelled.  I’t. 
did  nothing,  alleging  that  Shih4b  was  responsible  for  his  men  ; but  as  Sul$4n  Muzaffar 
had  been  successful  in  K4t’hiw4r,  I’t.  left  Ahmad4b4d,  and  went  to  Shih4b,  who  on 
his  way  to  Court  had  reached  Kari,  20  lcoe  from  Ahmadab4d.  Muzaffar  used  the 
opportunity  and  took  Ahmad4bad,  Shih4b’s  men  joining  his  standard. 

Shih4b  and  I’t.  then  shut  themselves  up  in  Patan,  and  had  agreed  to  withdraw 
from  Gujr4t,  when  they  received  some  auxiliaries,  chiefly  in  a party  of  Gujr4tis  who 
had  left  Muzaffar,  to  tiy  their  luck  with  the  Imperialists.  I’t.  paid  them  well,  and 
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tent  them  under  the  command  of  his  son,  Slier  Khan,  against  Sher  Khan  Fuladl,  who 
was  repulsed.  In  the  meantime  M.  ’Abdurrahim  (No.  29)  arrived.  Leaving  I’t* 
at  Patan,  he  marched  with  Shihab  against  MuzafFar. 

I’timad  died  at  Patan  in  995.  The  'fabaqdt  puts  him  among  the  Commanders  of 
Four  Thousand. 

In  Abulfazl’s  opinion,  Gujratls  are  made  up  of  cowardice,  deceit,  several  good 
qualities,  and  meanness  ; and  I’timad  was  the  very  type  of  a Gujrdtl. 

Wo.  68.  Pa'yandah  ILha'ii,  Mughul,  son  of  Hajl  Muhammad  Kh&n 
KokPs  brother. 

H4jl  Muhammad  and  Shah  Muhammad,  his  brother,  had  been  killed  by  Huma- 
yun  for  treason  on  his  return  from  Persia.  H&jl  Muhammad  was  a man  of  great  dar- 
ing, and  his  value,  when  he  was  faithful,  was  often  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor, 

P&yandah,  in  the  6th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign  came  with  Mun’im  from  K&bul,  and  was 
ordered  to  accompany  Adham  Khan  (No.  19)  to  Malwah.  In  the  19th  year,  he  accom- 
panied Mun’im  to  Bengal.  In  the  2*2nd  year,  he  served  under  Bhagwan  Das  against 
Bana  Partab.  In  the  Gujr&t  war,  he  commanded  M.  ’Abdurrahim ’s  (No.  29)  hardwal . 

In  the  32nd  year,  he  received  G’horag’hat  as  jaglr,  whither  he  went. 

This  is  all  the  Madsir  says  regarding  Pdyandah. 

His  full  name  was  Muhammad  Payandab.  He  had  a son  Wall  Beg  who  is 
mentioned  below  (No.  369). 

From  the  Tuzuk , p.  144,  we  see  that  Payandah  died  in  1024  A.  H.  Jahangir,  in 
1017,  had  pensioned  him  off,  as  he  was  too  old.  Tuz .,  p.  68. 

Wo.  69.  J&gann&t’h,  son  of  Rajah  Bihar!  Mall  (No.  23). 

He  was  a hostage  in  the  hands  of  Sharafuddfn  Husain  (No.  17 ; vide  p.  329). 
After  some  time  he  regained  his  freedom  and  was  well  received  by  Akbar.  He  gene- 
rally served  with  M4n  Singh.  In  the  21st  year,  when  Ran4  Part&b  of  Maiw&r  op- 
posed the  Imperialists,  Jagann&t’h  during  an  engagement  when  other  officers  had 
given  way,  held  his  ground,  and  killed  with  his  own  hands  the  renowned  champion 
B4m  Das,  son  of  Jai  Mall.  In  the  23rd  year,  he  received  a jaglr  in  the  Pan  jab,  and 
was,  in  the  26th  year,  attached  to  the  van  of  the  army  which  was  to  prevent  Mlrzd 
Muhammad  Hakim  from  invading  the  Panjab.  In  the  29th  year,  he  again  served 
against  the  B4n4.  Later  he  accompanied  Mlrzd  Yusuf  Kh&n  (No.  36)  to  Kashmir.  In 
the  34th  year,  he  served  under  Prince  Murad  in  Kabul,  and  accompanied  him,  in  the 
36th  year,  to  M&lwah,  of  which  the  Prince  had  been  appointed  Governor.  In  the  43rd 
year,  after  several  years*  service  in  the  Dak’hin,  he  left  Murad  without  orders,  and  was 
for  some  time  excluded  from  Court.  On  Akbar’s  return  from  the  Dak’hin,  J.  met  the 
emperor  at  Rantanbhur,  his  jaglr,  and  was  then  again  sent  to  the  Dak’hin. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Jahangir,  he  served  under  Prince  Parwlz  against  the  R4n4, 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  whole  army  when  the  emperor,  about  the  time  Khusrau 
had  been  captured,  called  Parwlz  to  Court  (Tuzuk,  p.  33).  In  the  same  year,  J.  sup- 
pressed disturbances  which  Dalpat  (p.  359)  had  raised  at  Nagor. 

In  the  4th  year,  he  was  made  a Commander  of  Five  Thousand,  with  3000  horse. 

JRdm  Chand ,l  his  son.  He  was  under  Jah&nglr  a Commander  of  Two  Thousand, 
1500  horse. 

a The  Tuzuk , p.  74,  calls  him  Karm  Chand.  Tide  also  Pddiehahndmah , I.,  6.,  318. 
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Rajah  Manruj),  a son  of  Ram  Chand.  He  aecompauied  Prince  Shahjahan  on 
Lis  rebellion,  and  got  on  his  accession  a Command  of  Three  Thousand,  with  2000  horse. 
He  died  in  the  4th  year  of  Shah  jahan.  He  had  a son  Gopdl  Sing’h. 

70.  Makhsu  s Kha  n,  (younger)  brother  of  Sa’id  Khan  (No.  25). 

He  served  under  his  brother  in  Multan.  In  the  23rd  year,  he  served  under 
Shahbaz  Khan  (No.  80)  against  Gajpati,  and  three  years  later,  he  accompanied  Prince 
Murad  to  Kabul,  where  ho  also  served  under  Akbar,  who  had  gone  thither  and 
pardoned  his  brother,  M.  Muhammad  Hakim. 

Subsequently,  Makluju^  served  under  Prince  Salim.  In  the  49th  year,  he  was  a 
Commander  of  Three  Thousand. 

He  was  alive  in  the  beginning  of  Jahangir’s  reign.  The  author  of  the  Madsir 
has  not  recorded  the  date  of  his  death. 

He  had  a son  Maq^iid  who  did  not  get  on  well  with  his  father,  for  which  reason 
Jahangir  would  not  give  him  a mangab. 

71.  The  author  of  the  A'i'n,  Abulfazl,  son  of  Shaik  Mubarik  of  Nagor. 

Abulfazl’s  biography  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

X Commanders  of  Two  Thousand . 

72.  Isma  *il  Kha'n  Duldai. 

Duldai,  or  Duldai,  is  the  name  of  a subdivision  of  the  B&rlas  clan  (vide  p. 
341,  note). 

The  Madsir  calls  him  Ismail  Quli  Beg  Duldai.  A similar  difference  was  observed 
in  the  name  of  Husain  Quli  Khan  (No.  24),  and  we  may  conclude  that  Beg , at  least 
in  India,  was  considered  a lower  title  than  Khdn,  just  as  Beglar  Begi  was  considered 
inferior  to  Khdn  Khdndn . 

Isma’il  Quli  was  a grandee  of  Babar  and  Hum&yun,  distinguished  in  the  field  and 
in  council.  When  Humayun  besieged  Qandahar,  and  the  Grandees  one  after  the 
other  left  M.  'Askari,  Ism.  also  joined  the  Emperor,  and  was  appointed,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Qandahar,  Governor  of  Dawar.  When  Kabul  was  besieged,  Ism.  and  Khizr 
Khwajah  (vide  p.  365,  note  2)  attacked  Slier ’All,  an  officer  of  Mirz&  Kamran,  who 
at  the  prince’s  order  had  followed  up  and  plundered  the  Persian  caravan  (qdfilak  i 
wildcat)  on  its  way  to  Charik&n  j1  but  as  the  roads  were  occupied  by  the  Imperialists, 
Sher  ’All  could  not  reach  Kabul,  and  marched  towards  Ghaznin,  when  he  was  over- 
taken and  defeated.  Ism.  and  Khizr  spoiled  the  plunderer,  and  went  again  to  Hu- 
mayun.  A short  time  after,  Ism.  and  several  other  grandees  left  the  emperor,  be- 
cause they  resented  the  elevation  of  Qarachah  Khan,  and  followed  Mlrz&  K am  ran  to 
Badakhshan.  Humayun  followed  them  up  and  caught  them  together  with  Kamrfo, 
Ism.  among  them.  Ism.  was,  however,  pardoned  at  Mun’im’s  request. 

Ism.  accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  march  to  India,  and  was  sent,  after  tU 
capture  of  Dihli,  together  with  Shah  Abul  Ma’ali  to  Labor. 

“ Nothing  else  is  known  of  him.”  Madsir . 


1 So  the  Madsir . Our  maps  have 
Charikar  (Lat.  35°.  Long.  69),  which  lies 
north  of  Kabul,  and  has  always  been  the 


centre  of  a large  caravan  trade.  IstaliT 
(«JUU*tj  or  t-&jJUL*|)  lies  halfway  be- 
tween Kabul  and  Charikar. 
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73.  Mi'r  Babus  (?),  the  I'glrar. 

The  Ighurs  are  a well  known  Chaghtdi  tribe.  The  correct  name  of  this  grandee 
ia  a matter  of  doubt,  as  every  MS.  has  a different  lectio  ; vide  my  Text  edition,  p.  224, 
note  6.  The  Madeir  has  left  out  the  name  of  this  grandee  ; nor  do  I find  it  in  the 
List  of  the  fabaq&t. 

74.  Ashraf  Kha'n  Mi'r  Munshi',  Muhammad  A^ghar  of  Sabzwar  (?). 

He  was  a Husaiui  Sayyid  of  Mashhad  (Madeir,  Mir-dt  ul'Alam ),  The  author  of 

the  Jabaqdt  says,  he  belonged  to  the  ’ Arabs hdhi  Sayyids ; ‘ but  people  rarely  make 
such  fine  distinctions/  Abulfazl  says,  he  was  of  Sabzwar ; but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Maasir,  this  is  an  error  of  the  copyists. 

Ashraf  KMn  was  a clever  writer,  exact  in  his  style,  and  a renowned  calligrapher, 
perhaps  the  first  of  his  age  in  writing  the  Ta'ltq  and  Nastdliq  characters  (p.  101,  1. 
14).  He  also  understood  j afar,  or  witchcraft. 

Ashraf  was  in  Humayun’s  service,  and  had  received  from  him  the  post  and  title 
of  Mir  Munshi.  After  the  conquest  of  Hindustan,  he  was  made  Mir  * Art  and  Mir 
Mdl . At  Akbar ’s  accession,  he  was  in  Dihli  and  took  part  in  the  battle  with  Hemu 
(p.  365,  No.  48).  He  was  imprisoned  by  Bair&m,  but  escaped  and  went  to  Makkah.  He 
returned  in  968,  when  Akbar  was  at  M&chhiw&rah  on  his  way  to  the  Siw&liks  where 
Bairim  was.  He  was  well  received  and  got  a manqab.  In  the  6th  year,  when  the 
emperor  returned  from  Malwah,  he  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Ashraf  Khdn . 

In  the  19th  year,  he  went  with  Mun’im  to  Bengal,  was  present  in  the  battle  of 
Takaroi,  and  died  in  the  twentieth  year  (983)1  at  Gaur  (vide  p.  376). 

Ashraf  was  a poet  of  no  mean  pretensions. 

His  son,  Mir  Abul  Muzaffar  (No.  240)  held  a Command  of  500.  In  the  38th  year, 
he  was  Governor  of  Awadh. 

Ashraf  s grandsons,  Husaini  and  Burhani,  held  inferior  commands  under  Shahjahan. 

75.  Sayyid  Mahmu'd  of  Ba'rha,  [Kundliwal]. 

* Sayyid  Mahmiid  was  the  first  of  the  Barha  Sayyids  that  held  office  under  the 
Timurides/  He  was  with  Sikandar  Sur  ( Baddoni  II,  17)  in  M4nko$,  but  seeing  that 
the  cause  of  the  Afgh&ns  was  hopeless,  he  left  Sikandar  and  went  over  to  Akbar.  He 
was  a friend  of  Bairam,  and  served  in  the  first  year  under  ’All  Quli  Khan  Zaman 
(No,  13 ) against  Hemu.  In  the  second  year,  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  against 
H^ji  Kh4n  in  Ajmir  (vide  Nos.  40,  45).  In  the  3rd  year,  he  conquered  with  Sh&h 
Quli  Mahram  (No.  45)  Fort  Jaitaran,*  and  served  in  the  same  year  under  Adham  Ko- 
kah  against  the  Bhadauriyahs  of  Hatk&nt’h  (vide  p.  323,  last  line). 

After  Bair&m’s  fall,  Sayyid  Mahmud  got  a jagir  near  Dihli.  In  the  7th  year,  he 
brought  Mun’im  Kh&n  to  Court  (vide  p.  318).  In  the  17th  year,  he  served  under  the 
Khan  i K&lan  (No.  16)  and  the  emperor  in  Gujr&t,  was  present  in  the  battle  of  Sarn&l, 
and  followed  up  Mirz4  Ibrahim  Husain.  On  every  occasion  he  fought  with  much 
bravery.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  year,  he  was  sent  with  other  Sayyids  of  Barha, 
and  Sayyid  Muhammad  of  Amrohah  (No.  140)  against  Rdjah  Madhukar,  who  had 


1 TheMir-dt  says  in  the  tenth  year(973),  | 1 The  best  MSS.  have  The 

as  stated  on  p.  101,  note  6.  This  is  clearly  I name  is  doubtful.  Akbar  passed  it  on  one  of 
a mistake  of  the  author  of  the  MirAt*  | his  marches  from  Ajmir  over  P&li  to  J&lor. 
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invaded  the  territory  between  Sironj  and  Gwali&r.  S.  Mahmud  drove  him  away,  and 
died  soon  after,  in  the  very  end  of  981. 

Sayyid  Mahmud  was  a man  of  rustic  habits,  and  great  personal  courage  and 
generosity.  Akbar's  court  admired  his  valour  and  chuckled  at  his  boorishness  and 
unadorned  language ; but  he  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  emperor.  Once  on  his 
return  from  the  war  with  Madhukar,  he  gave  in  the  State  hall  a verbal  account  of  his 
expedition,  in  which  his  “ I”  occurred  oftener  than  was  deemed  proper  by  the  assem- 
bled Amirs.  “You  have  gained  the  victory,”  interrupted  X$af  Khan,  in  order 
to  give  him  a gentle  hint,  “because  His  Mtgesty’s  good  fortune  (iqbdl  i pddishdht) 
accompanied  you.”  Mistaking  the  word  ‘ Iqbal’  for  the  name  of  a courtier,  “ Why  do 
you  tell  an  untruth  ?”  replied  Mahmud,  “ Iqbal  i Padishah!  did  not  accompany  me  : 
I was  there,  and  my  brothers  : we  licked  them  with  our  sabres.”  The  emperor  smiled, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  praise  and  more  substantial  favors. 

But  more  malicious  were  the  remarks  of  the  Amirs  regarding  his  claim  to  be  a 
Sayyid  of  pure  blood.  Jahangir  (Tuiuk,  p.  366)  also  says  that  people  doubt  the 
claim  of  the  Barha  family  to  be  Sayyids.  Once  Mahmud  was  asked  how  many  genera* 
tions  backwards  the  Sayyids  of  Barha  traced  their  descent.  Accidentally  a fire  was 
burning  on  the  ground  near  the  spot  where  Mahmud  stood.  Jumping  into  it,  he 
exclaimed,  “ If  I am  a Sayyid,  the  fire  will  not  hurt  me  ; if  I am  no  Sayyid,  I shall 
get  burnt.”  He  stood  for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  fire,  and  only  left  it  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  bystanders.  “ His  velvet-slippers  shewed,  indeed,  no  trace  of  being 
singed.” 

For  Sayyid  Mahmud's  brother  and  sons,  vide  Nos.  91,  105,  and  143. 


Note  on  the  Sayyids  of  Barha  (Sadat  i Barha). 

In  MSS.  we  find  the  spelling  AAjb  bdrha , and  bdrah.  The  lexioographist  Ba- 

hfir  i 'Ajam  (Tek  Chand)  in  his  grammatical  treatise,  entitled  Jawdhir  ul  Hurntf,  says 
that  the  names  of  Indian  towns  ending  in  g form  adjectives  in  as  sSj,  Tattah  or 
That' ha,  forms  an  adjective  tatawi ; but  of  no  adjective  is  formed,  and 
you  say  sdddt  i bdrha , instead  of  sdddt  i barhawi . 

The  name  Bdrha  has  been  differently  explained.  Whether  the  derivation  from 
the  Hindi  numeral  bdrah , 12,  be  correct  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  etymology 
was  believed  to  be  correct  in  the  times  of  Akbar  and  Jahangir ; for  both  the  Tabaqdt 
and  the  Ttizuk  derive  the  name  from  12  villages  in  the  Duab  (Muzaffarnagar  District), 
which  the  Sayyids  held. 

Like  the  Sayyids  of  Bilgram,  the  Barha  family  trace  their  origin  to  one  Sayyid 
Abul  Farah  of  Wasit;1  but  their  nasabnamah,  or  genealogical  tree,  was  sneered  at,  and 
even  Jahangir,  in  the  above  quoted  passage  from  the  Tuzuk , says  that  the  personal 
courage  of  the  Sayyids  of  Barha — but  nothing  else — was  the  best  proof  that  they  were 
Sayyids.  But  they  clung  so  firmly  to  this  distinction,  that  some  of  them  even  placed 


1 “ From  him  are  descended  the  most 
renowned  Musalman  families  in  North- 
ern India,  the  Barha  and  Belgram  S^'uds, 
and  in  Khyr4bad,  FuttehporeHuswa,  and 


many  other  places,  branches  of  the  same 
stem  are  found.”  C.  A.  Elliott , The 
Chronicles  of  Onao,  Allahabad,  1862,  p. 
93. 
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the  title  of  Sayyid  before  the  titles  which  they  received  from  the  Mughul  emperors,  as 
Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  (Sayyid  Abul  MuzafFar),  and  several  others. 

But  if  their  claim  to  be  Sayyids  was  not  firmly  established,  their  bravery  and 
valour  had  become  a by-word.  Their  place  in  battle  was  the  van  (harawal)  ; they 
claimed  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  onset,  and  every  emperor  from  the  times  of  Akbar  glad- 
ly availed  himself  of  the  prestige  of  their  name.  They  delighted  in  looking  upon  them- 
selves as  Hindustanis  (vide  p.  336).  Their  military  fame  completely  threw  to  the 
background  the  renown  of  the  Sayyids  of  Amrohah,  of  Manikpur,  the  Khdnzadahs  of 
Mew&t,  and  even  families  of  royal  blood  as  the  pafawis. 

The  Sayyids  of  Barha  are  divided  into  four  branches,  whose  names  are — 1.  Tihan - 
purl ; 2.  CAatbanurt,  or  Chatrauri  ;l  3.  Rundliwal ; 4.  Jagnert.  The  chief  town  of 
the  first  branch  was  Jansath  ; of  the  second,  Sambalharah  ; of  the  third,  Majharah; 
of  the  fourth  Bidauli  on  the  Jamnah.  Of  these  four  lines  Muhammadan  Historians, 
perhaps  accidentally,  only  mention  two,  viz.,  the  KundUwdl  to  which 

Sayyid  Mahmud  (No.  75)  belonged;  and  the  Tihanpuri  of  which  Sayyid 

Khan  Jahan  was  a member. 

The  Histories  of  India  do  not  appear  to  make  mention  of  the  Sayyids  of 
B&rha  before  the  times  of  Akbar ; but  they  must  have  held  posts  of  some  importance 
under  the  Sure,  because  the  arrival  of  Sayyid  Mahmud  in  Akbar’s  camp  (p.  389) 
is  recorded  by  all  Historians  as  an  event  of  importance.  He  and  other  Sayyids  were, 
moreover,  at  once  appointed  to  high  mangabs.  The  family  boasts  also  traditionally 
of  services  rendered  to  Humdyun ; but  this  is  at  variance  with  Abulfazl’s  statement 
that  Sayyid  Mahmud  was  the  first  that  served  under  a Timuride. 

The  political  importance  of  the  Sayyids  declined  from  the  reign  of  Muhammad, 
Shah  (1131  to  1161),  who  deposed  the  brothers  Sayyid  ’Abdullah  Khan  and  Sayyid 
Husain  'All  Kh&n,  in  whom  the  family  reached  the  greatest  height  of  their  power, 
What  a difference  between  the  rustic  and  loyal  Sayyid  Mahmud  under  Akbar,  and  the 
above  two  brothers,  who  made  four  Timurides  emperors,  dethroned  and  killed  two,  and 
blinded  and  imprisoned  three  !a 

The  Sayyids  of  Barha  are  even  now-a-days  numerous  and  * form  the  characteristic 
element  in  the  population  of  the  MuzafFamagar  district’  (Leeds’  Report). 

Abulfazl  mentions  nine  Sayyids  in  this  List  of  grandees,  viz. — 

1.  Sayyid  Mahmud  (No.  75).  6.  Sayyid  Jamaluddin  (No.  217),  son 

2.  Sayyid  Ahmad,  his  brother,  (No.  91).  of  2. 

3.  Sayyid  Qasim  (No.  105).  7 gQng  ^ 7.  Sayyid  Jhajhu  (No.  221). 

4.  Sayyid  Hashim  (No.  143).  -f  8.  Sayyid  Bayazid(No.  295). 

6.  Sayyid  Raju  (No.  165).  9.  Sayyid  Lad  (No.  409). 


1 Vide  Sir  H.  Elliot’s  Glossary  (Beames’ 
Edition)  I,  p.  11  and  p.  297.  On  p.  12 
of  the  Glossary  read  Sayyid  Mahmud 
twice  for  Sayyid  Muhammad  ; Sayyid 
’Alt  A $ghar  for  Sayyid  ’ Alt  Asaf ; 
Dtltr  Khdn  for  Debi  Khdti . Instead  of 
Chatbanuri  (or  Chdtrauft ),  which  Mr. 
R.  J.  Leeds,  C.  S.  gives  in  his  valuable 
Report  on  the  Castes  and  Races  of  the 


MuzafFamagar  District  (Glossary,  p.  297, 
fF.),  Sir  H.  Elliot  has  Cliantraudi. 

1 They  made  Farrukh  Siyar,  RafT- 
uddarajat,  RafFuddaulah,  and  Muham- 
mad Shah,  emperors  ; they  dethroned  and 
killed  Jahand&r  Shah  and  Farrukh  Siyar, 
whom  they  had  moreover  blinded ; and 
they  blinded  and  imprisoned  Princes  A’azz- 
udain,  ’All  Tabar,  and  Hum&yun  Bakht. 
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The  Akbarnamah  mentions  several  other  Sayyids  without  indicating  to  what 
family  they  belong.  Thus  S.  Jam&luddin,  a grandson  of  S.  Mahmud  (vide  under  91) ; 
S.  Salim ; S.  F&th  KMn,  (Bad.  11.,  180) ; &o. 

The  following  trees  are  compiled  from  the  Tuzuk , Pddiskdhndmak,  and  Madsir. 


(a.)  Sayyid  Mahmud  of  Barba,  KuodliwaL  - ■ Sayyid  Ahmad, 

t ■ ■ -* ^ his  brother. 

1.  S.  Qasim.  2.  S.  H&shim.  3.  S.  'All  A^ghar,  4.  Sayyid  Jah&ngir,  (No.  91). 

(No.  106.)  (No.  143.)  Saif  Kh&n.  (Pdd.  I,  439.)  , * . 

I I d.  1025.  I S.  Jamaluddin, 

I ' l (No.  217.) 

l.S.Adam,  S.  B&yazid.  S.  Ndrul  S.  Ja’fcr  Shuj&’at  Kh&n, 

Tux.  80.  (No.  296,  P)  ’Iy&n.  d%  1062. 

2.  S.  Sulaiman,  I P<&.  II,  735.  I 

Pdd.  1,6.320. 


S.  Sultan,  palabat 


Khan,  alias  Ikhti- 
Kh&n. 


1.  S.  Muzaffar,Himmat  Kh&n,  Pdd.  11,736. 

2.  S.  Qutb.  Pdd.  II,  746. 

3.  S.  Naj&bat  Pdd.  II,  749. 


(b.)  Sayyid  Dilir  Kh&n  (’Abdul  Wabh&b),  d.  1042. 

1.  S.  Hasan,  Pdd . I,  323.  2.  S.  Khalilullah, Pdd.  I,  6.,  323^. 


(c.)  Sayyid  Hizabr  Kh&n,  d.  1047. Sayyid  ’Alam,  his  brother. 

I Perished  with  Prince 

Shuj&’,  in  Rakhang 

S.  Zabardast,  (Arracan). 

(d.)  Sayyid  Kh&n  Jah&n  i Sh&hjah&nf,  Tihanpuri.  ■ A brother. 

(alias  S.  Abul  Muzaffar  Kh&n),  d.  1065.  | 

. — — — A,  — ■-  . f A ^ 

1.  S.  Mansur.  2.  S.  Sher  Zam&n,  3.  S.  Munawwar,Lashkar  Kh&n.  1.  S.  ’All.  Pdd . II, 
title , S.  Muzaffar  | 748. 

Kh&n.  S.  Wtyihuddin  Kh&n.  2.  S.  Firuz,  Ikhti<?&$ 

Khan,  d.  1077. 

The  Pddiskdhndmak  (I.,  b.,  312,  319  ; II.,  p.  733,  734,  735, 741,  762)  mentions 
also  S.  M&k’han,  d.  9th  year  of  Sh&hjah&n ; S.  Slkhan  ; S.  'Abdullah  ; S.  Muhammad, 
eon  of  S.  Afzal ; S.  Kh&dim ; S.  S&l&r  ; S.  Shih&b. 

(e.)  Sayyid  Q&sim,  Shah&mat  Kh&n  [Ch&trauji]— a brother 
(was  alive  in  the  24th  year  of  r****^^ 

Aurangzib).  1,  S.  Nu^rat  Y&r  Kh&n 

(under  Muhammad  Sh&h). 

(/.)  Sayyid  Husain  Kh&n,  d.  1120. 

r — — \ 

1.  S.  Abu  Said  Kh&n.  2.  Ghairat  Kh&n.  3.  Hasan  Kh&n. 


(o.)  Sayyid  ’Abdullah  Kh&n,  [Tihanpuri]. 
alias  Sayyid  Miy&n  (under  Sh&h  ’Alam  I.) 

r ■■■  ■ ■■  ■■  ...  — — \ 

1.  S.  Hasan  ’All  Kh&n  ; title,  Qu^bul-  2.  Amirul  Mam&lik  S.  Husain  ’Ali  Kh&n. 

mulk  S.  ’Abdullah  Kh&n.  (killed  by  Muhammad  Sh&h). 

3.  S.  Saifuddiu  Husain  ’All  Kh&n.  4.  S.  Najmuddin  ’Ali  Kh&n. 
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For  the  following  notes,  I am  indebted  to  R.  J.  Leeds,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  Mirzapore,  who 
kindly  sent  me  two  Urdu  MSS.  containing  a short  family  history  of  the  Sdddt  i 
Bdrha , composed  in  1864  and  1869  by  one  of  the  Sayyids  themselves.  As  Mr.  Leeds 
has  submitted  together  with  his  Report  * a detailed  account  in  English  of  the  history 
of  the  Sayyids/  the  following  extracts  from  the  Urdu  MSS.  will  suffice. 

The  date  of  the  arrival  in  India  of  the  above-mentioned  Abul  Farah  from  Was  if;  is 
doubtful.  The  two  MSS.  mention  the  time  of  lltitmish  (Altamsh),  and  trace  the  emigra- 
tion to  troubles  arising  from  Hulagu’s  invasion  of  Baghdad  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
empire  of  the  Khalifahs ; while  the  sons  of  Abul  Farah  are  said  to  have  been  in  the 
service  of  Shihabuddin  Ghori — two  palpable  anachronisms. 

Abul  Farah  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  India  with  his  twelve  sons,  of  whom  four 
remained  in  India  on  his  return  to  his  country.  These  four  brothers  are  the  ancestors 
of  the  four  branches  of  the  Sayyids.  Their  names  are — 

1.  Sayyid  Daud,  who  settled  in  the  mauza  of  Tihanpur . 

2.  Sayyid  Abulfazl,  who  settled  in  the  qagbah  of  Chhatbanurd 

3.  Sayyid  Abulfaz&il,  who  settled  in  the  mauza  of  Kundli. 

4.  Sayyid  Najmuddin  Husain,  who  settled  in  the  mauza * of  Jhujar . 

These  four  places  are  said  to  lie  near  Patiala  in  the  Panj&b,  and  have  given  rise 
to  the  names  of  the  four  branches.  Instead  of  Chhatbanuri,  the  name  of  the  second 
branch,  the  MSS.  have  also  Chhdtraudi , or  and  Jagneri 

inst;ead  of  Jhujari,  although  no  explanation  is  given  of  these 

alterations. 

From  Pati&ld,  the  four  brothers  went  to  the  Du&b  between  the  Ganges  and  Jam- 
nah,  from  where  a branch  was  established  at  Bilgram  in  Audh. 

The  etymology  of  bdrha  is  stated  to  be  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  firm  bdhir , 
outside,  because  the  Sayyids  excamped  outside  the  imperial  camp  ; some  from  bdrah 
imam,  the  twelve  Imams  of  the  Shl’ahs,  as  the  Sayyids  were  Shfahs  ; some  derive  it 
from  twelve  (bdrah)  villages  which  the  family  held,  just  as  the  district  of  Baland- 
shahr,  Tai^il  Anupshahr,  is  said  to  contain  a bdrha  of  PaPhans,  i.  e.  12  villages  be- 
longing to  a Path&n  family ; and  others,  lastly,  make  it  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
Arabic  abrdrf  pious. 

The  descendants  of  S.  Daud  settled  at  Dhdsiri;  and  form  the  Tihanpurt  branch, 
those  of  S.  Abulfazl  at  Samba!  ha  rah,  and  form  the  Chhatbanuri  or  Chhatraurl  branch  ; 
those  of  S.Abulfazail  went  to  Majharah,  and  are  the  Kundliwals ; and  those  of  S. 
Najmuddin  occupied  Bidauli,  and  form  the  Jhujari,  or  Jagneri,  branch. 

A.  The  TihanpurU, 

The  eighth  descendant  of  S.  Daud  was  S.  Kh&n  Qlr  (?)  (^ji^lA)1.  He  had  four 
sons — 


» The  word  j*  occurs  also  in  the  lists 
of  Pat’h&n  nobles  in  the  Tdrtkh  i F%- 
ruzshaht.  The  title  of«£l^$  qirbaky  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  work,  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  later  or 

50 


*y  qurbegi , the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  qur  (p.  110).  But  the  name 
Khan  Qir  is  perhaps  wrong ; the  MS. 
calls  him  or  Khwdn 

Fir  or  Khwdn  Qir  (?). 
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1.  Sayyid  ’ Umar  Shahid , who  settled  in  JAnsath,  a village  then  inhabited  by 
Juts  and  Brahmins.  To  his  descendant*  belong  the  renowned  brothers  mentioned  on 
p.  392,  (g). 

The  occurrence  of  the  name  ’ Umar  shews  that  he,  at  any  rate,  was  no  Shf ah. 

2.  Sayyid  Chaman , who  settled  at  Chatorah  in  the  Parganah  of 

Joli-Jansa(h.  To  his  descendants  belongs  S.  JalAl,  who  during  the  reign  of  ShAhjahAn1 
is  said  to  have  founded  K’harwah  Jalalpur  in  Tlaqah  Sirdhanah,  district  Mirat*h. 
His  son  S.  Shams  left  the  imperial  service  ; hence  the  family  declined.  He  had  two 
sons,  Asad  'Ali  and  ’All  A^ghar,  whose  descendants  still  exist  in  Chatorah  and  Jalal- 
pur respectively.  They  are  very  poor,  and  sold  in  1843-44  the  bricks  of  the  ruined 
family  dwellings  in  Chatorah  for  Rs.  10,000  to  the  Government  for  the  construction 
of  works  of  irrigation.  The  buildings  in  Chatorah  are  ascribed  to  S.  Muhammad 
pal  Ah  Khan,  who  served  in  Audh,  and  died  childless. 

3.  Sayyid  Huna  (Ua).  He  settled  at  Bihan,  Muzaffamagar.  He  had  six  sons — 

I.  Sayyid  Qu(b,  whose  descendants  occupy  tho  village  of  Bilaspur  in  the  Mu- 
zaffamagar  District.  From  this  branch  come  the  Rat’herf  Sayyids. 

II.  S.  Sultdn , whoso  descendants  hold  SirdhAolL 

III.  S.  Yusuf ',  whose  posterity  is  to  be  found  in  Bihan  and  Dhalnah  (one  MS. 
reads  Dubalnah). 

IV.  and  V S.  Jdn  and  S.  Mdny  had  no  offspring. 

VI.  S.  Napruddin . To  his  descendants  belongs  S.  KhAn  JahAn  i ShAhjahAni, 
p.  392  (rf.).  On  him  the  Sayyids  appear  to  look  as  the  second  founder  of  their 
family.  His  first  son,  S.  Mansur  built  Man^urpur,  and  his  descendant  hold  now- 
adays Man^urpur  and  K’hatauli ; his  second  son  Muzaffar  Khdn  [Sher  Zaman]  built 
Muzaffamagar,  where  his  descendants  still  exist,  though  poor  or  involved. 

4.  Sayyid  Ahmad.  He  settled  at  in  Joli-Jansa^h,  where  his  descend- 
ants still  are.  The  MSS.  mention  Tatar  KhAn,  and  DiwAn  YAr  Muhammad  Khan 
as  having  distinguished  themselves  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzib. 

B.  The  Chhatbanuri , or  Chhdtrauri , Clan. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  S.  Abulfazl  is  called  S.  Hasan  Fakhraddln  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Akbar  at  Sambalhafah,  the  rAjahs  of  which  place  were 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  family.  His  son,  S.  Nadhah,  is  said  to  have  had  four  sons— 

I.  Sayyid  'Ali. 

II.  Sayyid  Ahmad , a descendant  of  whom,  S.  Raushan  'All  Khan,  served  under 
Muhammad  ShAh. 

III.  S.  Tdjuddint  whose  son,  S.  ’Umar,  settled  at  Kakrauli. 

IV.  S.  Sdlar  (perhaps  the  same  on  p.  392,  1. 11  from  below),  who  had  two  sons 

S.  Haidar  Khau,  and  S.  Muhammad  KhAn.  The  descendants  of  the  former  settled  at 
AHrAupur,  which  was  founded  by  NawAb  S.  ShahAmat  KhAn,  evidently  the  same  as 
on  p.  392,  (J.  10).  S.  Muhammad  KhAn  settled  at  K’hatorah  (“  a village  so  called,  be- 


1 The  Pddishahndmah , though  very  mi- 
nute, does  not  mentions.  JalAl  andS.  Shams. 
A S.  Jaldl  is  mentioned  Tuz.,  p.  30.  He 


died  of  his  wounds  received  in  the  fight 
at  BhaironwAl  ( vide  No.  99). 
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cause  it  was  at  first  inhabited  by  Kaiths”).  Among  his  descendants  are  S.  Nu^rat 
Yar  Khan,  (p.  392),  and  Ruknuddaulah. 

C.  The  Kundltwdls. 

S.  Abul  Faz&il  settled  at  Majharah,  which  is  said  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the 
site  was  formerly  a jungle  of  munj  grass.  The  MSS.  say  that  many  Sayyids  of  the 
branch  are  mafqud-ulkhabar , t.  e.t  it  is  not  known  what  became  of  them.  The 
Kundliwals  which  now  exist,  are  said  to  he  most  uneducated  and  live  as  common 
labourers,  the  condition  of  Majharah  being  altogether  deplorable. 

The  Kundliwals  are  now  scattered  over  Majharah,  Haskimpur,  Tang,1  Tan- 
* derail,  <fcc. 


D.  The  Jagneris. 

The  son  of  S.  Najmuddin,  S.  Qamaruddin,  settled  at  Bidauli.  A descendant  of  his,  S. 
Fakhruddin  left  Bidauli  and  settled  at  in  Joli-Jansath,  and  had  also  zaminddris 

in  Chandauri  Chandaurah,  Tulsipur,  and  K’hari.  Now-a-days  many  of  this  branch  are 
in  Bidauli,  'Ildqah  Panipat,  and  Dihll. 

• • 

The  chief  places  where  the  Sayyids  of  B&rha  still  exist  are — Miranpur,  K’hatauli, 
Muzaffarnagar,  Joll,  Tas-ha,  Bak’herak,  Majharah,  Chataurah,  Sambalharah,  Tang, 
Bilaspur,  Momah,  Sirdhaoli,  KUaodah,  Jansath. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Tihanpurt  brothers  [p.  392,  (g.  ) ],  many  emigrated. 
Sayyids  of  Barba  exist  also  in  Lak’hnau,  Bareli,  ’Anwlak,  in  Audh  ; also  in  Naginah, 
Maiman,  and  Chandpur  in  the  Bijnor  district.  A branch  of  the  Joll  Sayyids  is 
said  to  exist  in  Purniah  (Bengal),  and  the  descendants  of  the  saint  ’Abdullah  Kirmaul 
of  Birbhum  claim  likewise  to  be  related  to  the  Barba  Sayyids. 

During  the  reign  of  Aurangzib,  the  Sayyids  are  said  to  have  professed  Sunni 
tendencies. 

The  political  overthrow  of  the  Sadat  i Barha  under  Muhammad  Skdh  (vide  Elphin- 
stone,  Yth  edition,  p.  693)  was  followed  by  the  disastrous  fight  at  Bhasi 
which  lies  on  the  K’hatauli  road,  where  the  Sayyids  were  defeated  by  the  Imperialists, 
and  robbed  of  the  jewels  and  gold  vessels  which  their  ancestors  during  their  palmy 
days  had  collected. 


1 As  this  place  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hizabr  Kh4n  [p.  392,  (0.)] 
it  would  seem  as  if  this  Sayyid  also  was 
a Kundliwal.  His  brother,  S.  ’Alam 
perished  with  Prince  Shuja’  in  Arracan  ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  of  the  22  com- 
panions of  the  unfortunate  prince,  ten 
were  Barha  Sayyids,  the  remaining 
twelve  being  Mugbuls. 

The  value  of  the  above-mentioned  two 
Urdu  MSS.  lies  in  their  geographical 
details  and  traditional  information.  A 
more  exhaustive  History  of  the  Sadat 


i Barha,  based  upon  the  Muhammadan 
Historians  of  India, — now  so  accessible 
— and  completed  from  inscriptions  and 
sanads  and  other  documents  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  clan,  would  be  a most 
welcome  contribution  to  Indian  History, 
and  none  are  better  suited  for  such  a 
task  than  the  Sayyids  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sayyids 
owe  their  renown  and  success  under  the 
Timurides  to  the  Kundliwals,  who  are 
the  very  opposite  of  mafqud-ulkhabar. 
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78.  ’Abdullah  Kha  n Mughul. 

1 cannot  find  the  name  of  this  grandee  in  the  Maasir  or  the  Tabaqat.  He  has 
been  mentioned  above,  p.  309,  1.  21.  Akbar ’s  marriage  with  his  daughter  displeased 
Hainan,  because  ’Abdullah’s  sister  was  married  to  Kamran,  of  whose  party  Bairam 
believed  him  to  be.  When  Bainim,  during  his  rebellion  (p.  317),  marched  from  Dipalpur 
to  Jalindhar,  he  passed  over  Tiharah,  where  ’Abdullah  defeated  a party  of  his  friends 
under  Wall  Beg  (p.  329,  No.  24). 

’Abdullah  Khan  Mughul  must  not  be  confounded  with  ’Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak 
(No.  14). 

77.  Shaikh  Muhammad  i Bukhari. 

He  was  a distinguished  Hindustani  Sayyid,  and  maternal  uncle  ( tughai ) to 
Shaikh  Farid  i Bukhari  (No.  99).  Akbar  liked  him  for  his  wisdom  and  faithfulness. 
Fattu  Kha<jali  Khail  Afghan  handed  over  the  Fort  of  Chanar  to  Akbar,  through  the 
mediation  of  Shaikh  Muhammad. 

In  the  14th  year,  Akbar  gave  him  a tuyul  in  Ajmir,  and  ordered  him  to  take 
charge  of  Shaikh  Mu’in  i Chishti’s  tomb,  as  the  khddims  were  generally  at  feud  about 
the  emoluments  and  distribution  of  vows  presented  by  pilgrims.  Nor  had  the  efficacy 
of  their  prayers  been  proved,  though  they  claimed  to  possess  sufficient  influence  with 
God  to  promise  offspring  to  the  barren  and  childless. 

In  the  17th  year,  Shaikh  M.  was  attached  to  the  corps  under  Mirza  ’Aziz  (No. 
21),  whom  Akbar  had  put  in  charge  of  Ahmadabad.  After  the  Emperor’s  victory  at 
Sarnal,  Ibrahim  Mirza  joined  Husain  Mirza,  Shall  Mirza,  and  'A'qil  Mirza,  at  Patan 
(Gujrat)  ; but  having  quarrelled  with  them,  he  left  them,  and  invaded  the  District  of 
Agrah.  The  other  three  Mirzas  remained  in  Patan,  and  entered  into  a league  with 
the  Fuladi  party  (vide  No.  67).  Mirza  ’Aziz  had  been  re-inforced  by  the  Malwah 
contingent  under  Qutbuddin  (No.  28),  Shah  Budagh  (No.  62),  and  Matlab  Khan 
(No.  83).  His  army  was  further  increased  by  the  contingent  of  Shaikh  M.,  whom 
Akbar  had  ordered  to  move  from  Dholqah  to  Surat.  Mirza  ’Aziz  Kokah  left  Sayyid 
Hamid  (No.  78)  in  Ahmadabad,  and  moved  against  the  Mirzas  in  Patau.  The  Mirzas 
and  Sher  Khan  Fulddi,  however,  wished  to  delay  the  fight,  as  their  re-in forcements  had 
not  arrived,  and  Sher  Khan  sent  proposals  of  peace  through  Shaikh  M.  to  M.  ’Aziz. 
Shah  Budagh  advised  M.  ’Aziz  not  to  listen  to  them,  as  the  enemies  only  wished  to 
gain  time,  and  ’Aziz  drew  up  his  army.  He  himself,  Shah  Budagh,  Mu’Inuddui  i 
Farankhudi  (No.  128),  Ma'yum  Khan  and  his  son,  and  Matlab  Khan  (No.  83)  stood  in 
the  centre  ( qol ) ; Qutbuddin  (No.  28),  and  Jamaluddin  Inju  (No.  104),  on  the  right 
wing ; Shaikh  Muhammad,  Murad  Khan  (No.  64),  Shah  Muhammad  (No.  96),  Shah 
Fakhruddfn  (No.  88),  Muzaffar  Mughul,  Payandah  (No.  68),  Hdji  Khan  Afghan, 
and  the  son  of  Khawa?  Khan,  on  the  left  wing ; Dastani  Khan  (No.  79),  Naurang 
Khan  (vide  p.  334),  Muhammad  Quli  Toqbai  (No.  129),  and  Mihr  ’All  Sildoz  (No. 
130),  led  the  van  (hardwal) ; Baz  Bahadur  (No.  188)  occupied  the  Altimash  (between 
the  van  and  the  commander) ; and  Mirza  Muqim  and  Chirgis  Khan  formed  the  reserve 
behind  the  centre.  The  centre  of  the  enemies  was  held  by  Sher  Khan  Fulddi  and 
Junaid  i Kararanl ; the  right  wing  by  the  three  Mirzas  ; the  left  wing  by  Muhammad 
Khan  (Sher  Khan’s  eldest  son)  and  Sadat  Khan  ; and  their  van  was  led  by  BadrKhan, 
younger  son  of  Sher  Khan.  The  battle  then  commenced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Patan,  18th  Ramazdn,  980  (22nd  January,  1573).  The  left  wing  of  the  Imperialists 
was  defeated  by  the  Mirzis.  Murad  Khan  (No.  64)  preferred  to  look  on.  Shah 
Muhammad  (No.  96)  was  wounded,  and  carried  off  by  his  men  to  Ahmaddbad.  Shaikh 
Muhammad  himself  was  killed  with  several  of  his  relations,  as  the  son  of  Sayyid  Baha- 
uddin,  and  Sayyid  Ja’far,  brother  of  Shaikh  Farid  (No.  99).  The  Mirzas  also  fell  upon 
Shah  Fakhruddin  and  repulsed  him.  Qutbuddin  even  was  bard  pressed,  when  M.  ’Aziz 
by  a timely  attack  with  his  centre  put  the  enemies  to  flight.  As  usual,  the  soldiers 
of  the  enemies  had  too  early  commenced  to  plunder. 

Sher  Khan  fled  to  Jundgadh,  and  the  Minas  to  the  Dak’hin. 

78.  Sayyid  Hamid  i Bukhdrl. 

Sayyid  Hamid  was  the  son  of  S.  Mfran,  son  of  S.  Mubarik.  Sayyid  Mubarik 
was  a Gujrati  Courtier  (vide  p.  385,  note)  who,  it  is  said,  arrived  from  Bukhdrd  with 
but  a horse.  One  day  he  was  attacked  by  a mast  elephant,  when  be  discharged  an 
arrow  that  entered  the  forehead  of  the  animal  so  deep,  that  only  the  notch  of  the  arrow 
was  visible.  From  this  event,  the  people  of  Gqjrdt  swore  by  S.  Mubarik’s  arrow.  He 
gradually  rose  to  higher  dignities.  When  I’timdd  Khdn  (No.  67)  raised  Nat'hu  to  the 
throne,  under  the  title  of  Muzaffar  Shah,  S.  Mubdrik  got  several  Mahalls  of  the  Patan, 
Dholqah,  and  Dandoqah  (W.  of  the  Peninsula)  Districts.  After  his  death,  Dholqah 
and  Dandoqah  were  given  to  his  son,  Sayyid  Miran,  and  after  him  to  his  grandson 
Sayyid  Hamid. 

When  Akbar,  on  his  invasion  of  Gujrat,  arrived  on  1st  Rajab,  980,  at  Patan, 
Sayyid  Hamid  went  over  to  him,  and  was  favorably  received.  During  the  war  of 
Mirzd  ’Aziz  Kokah  with  the  Mirzas  (vide  No.  77),  S.  H.  was  put  in  charge  of  Akmad- 
sbdd.  In  the  18th  year,  Dholqah  and  Dandoqah  were  again  given  him  as  tuyul. 
Subsequently,  he  served  under  Qutbuddin  in  Kambhait. 

In  the  22nd  year,  he  was  appointed  to  Multan,  and  served  in  the  end  of  the  same 
year  with  M.  Yusuf  Khan  i Razawi  (No.  35),  against  the  Baluchis.  In  the  25th  year, 
when  M.  Muhammad  Hakim  invaded  Lahor,  S.  H.  with  the  other  tuyuldars  of  the 
Pan  jab  assembled  and  joined  the  army  of  Prince  Murad,  S.  H.  commanding  the  left 
wing.  He  also  served  under  Akbar  in  Kabul.  On  the  Emperors  return,  he  was 
permitted  to  go  from  Sirhind  to  his  jdgtr. 

In  the  30th  year,  he  served  under  Man  Singh  in  Kabul.  On  his  arrival  at 
Pashawar,  his  jagir,  S.  H.  sent  most  of  his  men  to  Hindustan,  and  lived  securely  in 
Bigr&m  (on  our  Maps,  Beghram),  leaving  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a man  of  the  name 
of  Musd.  This  mau  oppressed  the  Mahmand  and  Gharbah  (?)  Khail  tribes,  * who  have 
ten  thousand  homes  near  Pashdwar’.  The  oppressed  Afghdns,  instead  of  complaining 
to  Akbar,  chose  Jalalah  i Tariki  as  leader,  and  attacked  S.  H.  He  first  resolved  to 
ihut  himself  up  in  Bigram ; but  having  received  an  erroneous  report  regarding  the 
strength  of  the  enemies,  he  left  the  town,  and  was  defeated  and  killed  (31st  year). 
The  Madsir  says,  he  was  killed  in  993.  In  this  fight,  forty  of  his  relations  and  clients 
ilso  perished.  The  Afghdns  then  besieged  the  Fort,  which  was  held  by  Kamdl,  son 
of  8.  H.  He  held  it  till  he  was  relieved. 

S.  Kamdl , during  Akbar  s reign,  was  promoted  to  a command  of  Seven  Hundred, 
and,  on  the  accession  of  Jahangir,  to  a Hazdriship.  He  was  made  Governor  of  Dilhi, 
rice  Shaikh  ’Abdul  Wahhdb,  also  a Bukhari  Sayyid  (Tuz.  p.  35, 1.  8 from  below). 
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Kamal  served  under  Fand  i Bukhari  (No.  99)  in  the  expedition  against  Prince  Khus- 
rau,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  in  the  fight  near  Bhaironw&l,  rendering  timely 
assistance  to  the  Sayyids  of  Barha  who,  as  was  customary,  led  the  van. 

Sayyid  Ya'qub,  son  of  S.  Kamal,  was  a Commander  of  Fifteen  Hundred,  1000 
horse,  and  died  in  the  third  year  of  Shahjahan’s  reign.  The  Madsir  says,  in  the 
2nd  year. 

The  two  lists  of  Shahjahans  grandees  given  in  the  Pddishdkndmah  (I,  b., 
322  ; II,  740)  mention  another  son  of  Sayyid  Hamid,  of  the  name  of  Sayyid  Baqir, 
who  held  a Command  of  Five  Hundred,  400  horse. 

79.  Dastam  Kha'n,  son  of  Rustam  i Turkistdni. 

The  correct  name  of  this  grandee  is  Dastam  a very  unusual  name,  though 

most  MSS.  of  the  Ain  and  many  of  the  Akbarnamah  give  J Rustam,  The 

Madsir  correctly  places  his  name  under  the  letter  D . 

His  father’s  name  was  Rustam.  His  mother— her  name  is  not  clearly  written  in 
the  MSS.  of  the  Madsir  and  Akbarnamah , which  I have  seen,  either  Najibah  or 
Bakhyah — was  a friend  of  Mahum  Anagah  (vide  No.  19),  and  had  free  access  to  the 
Harem.  Dastam  appears  to  have  been  a play-fellow  of  Prince  Akbar. 

Dastam  Khan,  in  the  9th  year,  served  under  Mu’izzul  Mulk  (No.  61)  against 
'Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak  (No.  14).  In  the  17th  year,  he  served  under  Mirza  ’Aziz 
Kokah  in  the  battle  of  Patan  (vide  No.  77),  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with 
Muhammad  Husain  Mirza,  and  got  a flag.  In  the  22nd  year,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  yubah  of  Ajmir,  and  got  Rantanbhiir  as  tuyul.  His  administration  was  praise- 
worthy c he  kept  down  the  rebellious,  and  protected  the  oppressed. 

In  the  2oth  year,  Uchla,  son  of  Balbhadr,  and  Mohan,  Sur  Das,  Tiluksi,  sons  of 
Rajah  Biliari  Mali’s  brother,  came  without  permission  from  the  Panjab  to  Luiri  (?),  their 
native  town,  and  caused  disturbances.  Dastam,  from  a wish  not  to  be  too  hard  on 
Kachhw&bahs,  advised  them  to  return  to  obedience ; but  his  leniency  only  rendered 
the  rebels  more  audacious.  Akbar  then  ordered  D.  to  hold  out  threats,  and  if  this 
was  not  sufficient,  to  proceed  against  them.  D.  had  at  last  to  do  so ; but  he  did 
it  hastily,  without  collecting  a sufficient  number  of  troops.  In  the  fight,1  the  three 


1 The  geographical  details  given  in  the 
Akbarnamah  are  unsatisfactory. 

Abulfazl  mentions  the  Qagbah  (small 
town)  of  Luni  as  the  birth-place 

of  the  Kachhwahah  rebels  ; the  fight,  he 
says,  took  place  in  a village  (mauza)  of 
the  name  of  3 Thori,  aud  Dastam 

died  at  Sherpur , which  is  also  called  a 
Qagbah.  But  the  Akbarnamah  leaves 
the  reader  to  find  out  where  these  three 
places  are.  The  Tabaqdt,  in  its  list  of 
grandees,  fortunately  says  that  Dastam 
KMn  was  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rantanbhur.  The  only  places  near  Ran- 
tanbhur  which  resemble  the  above  three, 
are  Bounlee,  Tohra,  and  Shergaj-h,  as 
given  on  the  Trig.  Map  of  the  Jodhpur 
Territory  for  1860.  The  road  from  Sher- 


garh  (about  4 miles  S.  E.  of  Rantanbhur 
to  Bounlee  is  bisected  by  the  Banas 
River.  Rantanbhur  lies  in  the  an^le 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Cbambal 
and  the  Banas,  and  Bounlee  lies  about  30 
miles  N.  W.  of  it.  There  are  two  villa- 
ges of  the  names  of  Tohra , one  about  3 
miles  S.  W.  of  Bounlee,  and  the  other  S. 
of  it,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Banas. 
Bounlee , or  Baunli,  would  be  or 

which  will  be  found  below  as  the 

head  of  a Parganah  in  Sirk&r  Rantan- 
bhur, and  the  change  of  to  Jiyi 

is  very  simple.  The  greatest  difference 
lies  in  Sherpur  and  Shergarh. 

The  Akbarnamah  says,  the  fight  took 
place  on  the  10th  Aban  of  the  2oth  year. 
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nephews  of  the  Rajah  were  killed.  Dastam  received  a wound  from  Uchla,  who  had 
attacked  him  from  an  ambush.  Wounded  as  he  was,  he  attacked  Uchla,  and  killed 
him.  Immediately  afterwards  he  fainted  and  fell  from  his  horse.  His  men  put  him 
again  on  horseback — a usual  expedient,  in  order  not  to  dishearten  the  soldiers.  The 
rebels  were  totally  defeated  and  their  estates  plundered  (988). 

Dastam  died  of  his  wounds,  two  days  later,  at  Sherpur.  Akbar  said  that  even  D.’s 
mother  could  not  feel  the  loss  of  her  son  as  much  as  he  did,  because  D.,  with  the 
exception  of  three  years,  had  never  been  away  from  him. 

The  Maasir  says,  he  was  a Commander  of  Three  Thousand.  Rantanbhur  was 
then  given  to  Mirza  ’Abdurrahim  (No.  29)  as  jagir. 

A son  of  Dastam  is  mentioned  below  (No.  362). 

80.  Shahba'z  Kha'n  i Kambu. 

Regarding  the  tribo  called  Kambu , vide  Beames*  Edition  of  Sir  H.  Elliot’s  Glossary, 
1,  304.  The  Persian  hemistich  quoted  (Metre  llazaj) — 

■ *****  e/Aif 

* The  Afghdns  are  the  first,  the  Kambus  the  second,  and  the  Kashmiris  the  third, 
^et  of  scoundrels*  must  be  very  modern  ; for  during  the  reigns  of  Akbar  and  Jahdngfr; 
it  was  certainly  a distinction  to  belong  to  this  tribe,  as  will  be  seen  just  now. 

The  sixth  ancestor  of  Shahbaz  was  Haji  Isma’il,  a disciple  of  the  renowned  saint 
Bahauddin  Zakariya  of  Multan.  Once  a beggar  asked  the  saint  to  give  him  an  ash - 
raft , or  goldmuhr,  fpr  the  name  of  every  prophet  he  would  mention  ; but  as  Bahauddin 
could  not  pay  the  money,  Haji  Ismd’il  took  the  beggar  to  his  house,  and  gave  him  an 
Aahrafi  for  each  of  the  ten  or  twenty  names  he  mentioned.  Another  time,  Haji 
Ismail  acknowledged  to  the  saint  that  his  power  of  understanding  was  defective,  where- 
upon the  saint  prayed  for  him,  and  from  that  time  the  Kambus  are  proverbial  in 
Hindustan  for  sagacity  and  quickness  of  apprehension. 

Shahbaz  at  first  devoted  himself  to  a life  of  abstinence  and  austerity,  as  his  an- 
cestors had  done  ; but  the  excellent  way  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  kotwdlf 
drew  Akbar’s  attention  to  him,  and  he  was  made  an  Amir  and  appointed  Mir  Tozak 
(quarter  master). 

In  the  16th  year,  when  Lashkar  Khan  (No.  90)  fell  into  disgrace,  Sh.  was  ap- 
pointed Mir  Bakhshi.  In  the  21st  year,  he  was  sent  against  the  rebels  in  Jodhpur, 
especially  against  Kallah,  son  of  R&i  R&m,  and  grandson  of  Rai  MAldeo,  and  was 
ordered  to  take  Fort  Siwfinah.  Shahbdz  first  took  Fort  Daigur  (?)\  where  a large  num- 
of  Rath  or  rebels  were  killed ; after  this  he  took  Dunarah,  from  where  he  passed  on 
* to  Siwanah,  which  on  his  arrival  capitulated  (984). 

In  the  same  year,  Shahbfiz  was  sent  against  Rajah  Gajpati.9  This  Rajah  was  the 


1 The  MSS.  have  jj&d,  which  I can- 
not find  on  the  maps.  There  are  many 
places  of  a similar  name,  S.  W.  of 
Jodhpur,  near  which  it  must  lie.  Du- 
narah  (most  MSS.  have  j J lies  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  Luni,  S.  W.  of 
Jodhpur.  Here  Shahbaz  crossed  ('ubur) 
and  went  to  Sitodnah , which  lies  N.  W. 


S.  of  Dunfirah,  about  10  miles  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Luni. 

9 So  according  to  the  best  MSS. 
Stewart  calls  him  Gujety , the  Lak’hnau 
Akbamamah  (III.,  140)  Kaj{,  and  the 
Edit.  Bibl.  Indica  of  Bad&oni,  Kachitf, 
(p.  179,  284,  286,)  and  KajUi  (p.  237), 
which  forms  are  also  found  in  the 
Lak’hnau  edition  of  the  AkbarnAmah. 
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greatest  Zammdar  in  Bihar,  and  had  rendered  good  sendees  during  Mun’im’s  expedition 
to  Bengal.  But  when  Daud,  king  of  Orisa,  invaded  Bengal  alter  Mun’im’s  death  atGaur 
in  983,  Gajpati  rebelled  and  plundered  several  towns  in  Bihar.  Farhat  Khan  (No.  145) 
tuyuldar  of  Arab,  liis  son  Farhang  Khan,  and  Qarataq  Khan,  opposed  the  Rajah, but 
perished  in  the  fight.  When  Shahbaz  approached,  Gajpati  fled  ; but  Sh.  followed  him 
up,  and  gave  him  no  rest,  and  conquered  at  last  Jagdespur,  where  the  whole  family 
of  the  Rajah  was  captured.  Sh.  then  conquered  Shergadli,  which  was  held  by  Sri 
Ram,  Gnjpati’s  son.  About  the  same  time,  Sh.  took  possession  of  Rahtas.  Its 
Afghan  commander,  Sayyid  Muhammad,  who  commanded  the  Fort  on  the  part  of 
Junaid  i Kararani,  had  been  hard  pressed  by  Muzaffar  (No.  37) ; he  therefore  fled  to 
Shahbaz,  asked  for  protection,  and  handed  over  the  Fort.  Sh.  then  repaired  to  court, 
where  he  received  every  distinction  due  to  his  eminent  services. 

In  the  23rd  year  (986),  Sh.  marched  against  the  proud  Rand  Partab,  and  be- 
sieged the  renowned  Fort  of  Konbhalmir  (called  on  our  maps  Komaluair,  on  the 
frontier  between  Udaipur  and  Jodhpur,  Lat.  25°  10").  The  Rand,  unable  to  defend  it, 
escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a Sanndst,  when  the  Fort  was  taken.  Gogandah  and  Udaipur 
submitted  likewise.  Sh.  erected  no  less  than  50  t’hdnahs  in  the  hills  and  35  in  the 
plains,  from  Udaipur  to  Pur  Mandal.  He  also  prevailed  upon  the  rebellious  Daudd, 
son  of  Rdi  Surjan  Hadd  (No.  96),  to  submit,  and  took  him  to  Court.  After  this,  Sh. 
was  sent  to  Ajmir,  where  disturbances  frequently  occurred. 

When  the  military  revolt  of  Bengal  broke  out,  Sh.  was  ordered  to  go  to  Bihar ; 
but  he  did  not  agree  with  M.  ’Aziz  Kokah — for  Sh.  could  not  bear  to  be  second  or  third 
— and  carried  on  the  war  independently  of  him,  defeated  ’Arab  Bahadur,  and  marched 
to  Jagdespur.  At  that  time  the  report  reached  him  that  Ma’yum  Khan  Farankhudi 
(No.  157)  had  rebelled,  and  ’Arab  Bahadur  and  Niyabat  Khan  had  joined  him.  Sh. 
therefore  marched  to  Audh,  and  met  the  enemies  near  Sultanpur  Bilkan,  25  kos  from 
Awadh  (Faizabad).  Ma’yiim,  by  a timely  centre-attack,  put  Sh.  to  flight,  and  followed 
him  up,  Sh.  fighting  all  the  way  to  Jaunpur,  a distance  of  30  kos . Accidentally  a 
rumour  spread  in  the  army  of  the  enemies,  that  Ma’yum  had  been  killed,  which  caused 
some  disorder.  At  this  moment,  Sh.’s  right  wing  attacked  the  enemies,  Ma  yum  got 
wounded,  and  withdrew  to  Awadh  (Faizabad).  Sh.  now  pursued  him,  and  seven  miles 
from  that  town,  after  a hard  fight,  totally  routed  him.  Ma’yum  could  not  hold  himself 
in  Awadh,  and  his  army  dispersed. 

After  this,  Sh.  went  again  to  Court,  where  he  was  received  by  the  emperor  on 
his  return  from  Kabul.  At  court,  Sh.  generally  gave  offence  by  his  pride  ; and  when 
once,  at  a parade,  the  Bakhshis  had  placed  the  young  Mirza  Khan  (No.  29)  above 
him,  he  gave  openly  vent  to  his  anger,  was  arrested,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  Rai 
Sal  Darbari  (No.  106). 

But  an  officer  of  Sh.’s  usefulness  could  ill  be  spared,  and  when  M.  ’Aziz  in  the 
28th  year  applied  for  transfer  from  Bihar,  Sh.  with  other  Amirs  was  sent  there. 
He  followed  up  Ma’yum  Khan  Kabuli  to  G’horag’hat,  and  defeated  him.  He  then 
followed  him  to  Bhati  (p.  342),  plundered  Baktarapur,  the  residence  of  7sa,  took 
Sunnarganw,  and  encamped  on  the  Brahmaputra.  I sa  afforded  Ma  yum  means  and 
shelter ; but  being  hard  pressed  by  the  imperialists,  he  made  proposals  of  peace . an 
Imperial  officer  wras  to  reside  as  Sunnarganw ; Ma  yum  was  to  go  to  Makkah ; and 
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Sh.  was  to  withdraw.  This  was  accepted,  and  Sh.  crossed  the  river  expecting  the 
terras  would  be  carried  out.  But  the  enemies  did  nothing ; and  when  Sh.  prepared 
to  return,  his  officers  shewed  the  greatest  insubordination,  so  that  he  had  to  retreat  to 
fandah,  all  advantages  being  thus  lost.  He  reported  matters  to  Court,  and  the 
tugulddra  of  Bihar  were  ordered  to  join  him.  Sh.  then  took  the  field  and  followed 
up  Ma’qum.  In  the  30th  year,  he  and  f&diq  Kh&n  (vide  No.  43)  quarrelled.  Sub- 
sequently, Sh.  marched  again  to  Bhati,  and  even  sent  a detachment  * to  Kokrah(gj5^), 
which  lies  between  Ofisd  and  the  Dak'hin.’  Modhu  Singh,  the  Zamind&r  of  the 
district,  was  plundered,  and  had  to  pay  tribute.  In  the  32nd  year,  when  Sa’id(No.  25) 
was  made  Governor  of  Bengal,  and  the  disturbances  had  mostly  been  suppressed,  Sh, 
returned  to  Court.  In  the  34th  year,  he  was  made  Kotvodl  of  the  army.  He  was  then 
sent  against  the  Afghans  of  Sawad ; but  he  left  his  duties  without  order,  and  was  again 
imprisoned. 

After  two  years  he  was  released,  was  made  atdliq  to  M.  Sh&hrukh,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  Malwah  and  was  on  his  way  to*  Prince  Murfid  in  the  Dak’hin.  During 
the  siege  of  Ahmadnagar,  the  inhabitants  of  Shahr  i Nau,  ‘which  is  called  Burhdndbdd ,* 
asked  the  Imperialists  for  protection ; hut  as  they  were  mostly  Shiahs,  Sh.,  in  his 
bigotry,  fell  upon  them,  plundered  their  houses,  especially  the  quarter  called  Langar  i 
Duwdedak  Imam , the  very  name  of  which  must  have  stunk  in  Sh.'s  nostrils.  The 
inhabitants  ‘ seeing  that  they  could  not  rely  on  the  word  of  the  Moghuls,’  emigrated. 
The  Prince  was  irritated ; and  when  £adiq  Khan  (No.  43)  was  appointed  his  atdliq , 
Sh.  left  without  permission  for  Malwah.  Akbargave  his  j&girto  Shahrukh,  and  trans- 
ferred Shahbaz. 

In  the  43rd  year,  Sh.  was  sent  to  Ajmir  as  Commander  of  the  manqald  of  Prince 
Salim  (JahAngir),  whom  Akbar  has  asked  to  go  from  Ildh&had  against  the  Rand. 
But  Sh.  was  now  above  seventy  years  old,  and  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating 
quicksilver,  he  commenced  to  suffer  from  pain  in  his  hands  and  wrists.  He  got  well 
again,  but  had  in  Ajmir  another  attack  ; he  rallied  again,  but  died  suddenly  in  the  44th 
year  (1008).  Salim  took  quickly  possession  of  Sh.’s  treasures,  went  back  to  Ilahabad 
without  having  done  anything,  and  continued  in  his  rebellious  attitude  towards  his 
father. 

Shahbaz  had  expressed  a dying  wish  to  be  buried  in  Ajmir  within  the  hallowed 
enclosure  of  Mu’in  i Chishti.  But  the  custodians  of  the  sacred  shrine  refused  to  comply, 
and  Sh.  was  buried  outside.  At  night,  however,  the  saint  appeared  in  the  dreams  of 
the  custodians,  and  told  them  that  Shahb&z  was  his  favourite,  whereupon  the  hero 
was  buried  inside,  north  of  the  dome. 

Shahb&z  was  proverbial  for  his  rigid  piety  and  his  enormous  wealth.  Hisop- 
position  to  Akbar 's  * Divine  Faith’  has  been  mentioned  above  (p.  188).  He  would 
neither  remove  his  beard  to  please  the  emperor,  nor  put  the  word  murid  (disciple) 
on  his  signet  His  Sunni  zeal,  no  doubt,  retarded  his  promotion  as  much  as  his 
arrogance ; for  other  less  deserving  officers  held  higher  commands.  He  observed 
with  great  strictness  the  five  daily  prayers,  and  was  never  seen  without  the  rosary  in 
bis  hand.  One  day  the  emperor  took  a walk  along  the  tank  at  Fathpur  and  seized 
Shahbaz’s  hand  to  accompany  him.  It  was  near  the  time  of  the  ’tifr,  or  afternoon 
prayer,  and  Sh.  was  restless  and  often  looked  up  to  the  sun,  not  to  miss  the  proper 
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time.  Hakim  Abul  Falli  (No.  112)  saw  it  from  a distance,  and  said  to  Hakim  All 
who  stood  near  him,  “ I shall  indeed  call  Shahbaz  a pious  man,  if  he  insists  on  saying 
the  prayer,  alone  as  he  is  with  the  emperor;”  (for  the  prayer  had  been  abolished  by 
Akbar  at  Court).  When  the  time  of  prayer  had  come,  Sh.  mentioned  it  to  the  em- 
peror. “ Oh,”  replied  Akbar,  “you  can  pray  another  time,  and  make  amends  for  this 
omission.”  But  Sh.  drew  away  his  hand  from  the  grasp  of  the  emperor,  spread  his 
dupattah  shawl  on  the  ground,  and  said  not  only  his  prayer,  but  also  his  vird  (volun- 
tary daily  religious  exercise),  Akbar  slapping  all  the  while  his  head,  saying,  ‘ Get  up !’ 
Abul  Fath  stepped  up,  and  interceded  for  Shahbaz,  whoso  persistency  he  admired. 

Abulfazl  says  that  Shahbaz  was  an  excellent  and  faithful  servant;  but  he 
blames  him  for  his  bigotry.  In  liberality,  he  says,  he  had  no  equal,  and  people  whis- 
pered that  he  found  the  Paras  stone  (vide  Book  III,  C’ubah  of  Malwah).  His  mili- 
tary contingent  was  always  complete  and  in  good  order  ; during  his  fights  near  the 
Brabmaputr  he  had  9000  horse.  Every  Thursday  evening,  he  distributed  100  AshraJU 
to  the  memory  of  the  renowned  Ghausussiqlain  (’Abdul  Qadir  i Jilani).  To  Kam- 
bus  he  gave  so  much,  that  no  Kambii  in  India  was  in  bad  cireumstauces. 

During  the  time  he  was  Mir  Bakhshi,  he  introduced  the  Dagh  law,  the  most 
important  military  reform  of  Akbar 's  reign  (vide  pp.  242,255,256). 

Shahbaz’s  brother,  Karamullah,  was  likewise  pious.  He  died  in  1002  at  Saronj 
(Madsir).  The  Madsir  mentions  a son  of  Shahbaz,  Ilhamullah.  He  was  Waqi'ahnavis 
(p.  258)  of  the  Sirkar  of  Baglanah,  where  he  died. 

The  Tuzuk  (p.  248)  mentions  another  son  of  his,  Ranbaz  Khan,  who  during  the 
reign  of  Shahjahan  was  a Commander  of  Eight  Hundred,  400  horse.  He  was,  in  the 
1 3th  year,  Bakhshi  and  Waqiahnawis  of  the  corps  which  was  sent  to  Bangash.  He 
held  the  same  rank  in  the  20th  year  of  Shahjahan’s  reign.1 
81-  Darwi'sh  Muhammad  Uzbak. 

The  Madsir  says  nothing  about  this  grandee  ; the  MSS.  of  the  Tabaqat  merely 
say  that  he  was  dead  in  1001. 

From  the  Akbarnamah  (Lucknow  Edition,  II,  p.  137)  we  see  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  Bairam.  He  was  sent  by  Bairam  together  with  Muzaffar  'All  (No.  37,  and 
p.  317,  l.  3)  to  Sher  Muhammad  Diwanah,  who  despatched  both  fettered  to  Court. 

His  name  occurs  again  in  the  Akbarnamah  (Lucknow  Edition,  II,  p.  250, — where 
lor  Bar  wish  Uzbak  Khivdjali , read  Darwish  Uzbak  o Muzaffar  Khwdjah).  From 
the  fact  that  Abullazl  has  given  his  name  in  this  list,  it  is  evident  that  Akbar  pardoned 
him  on  Bairam  s submission. 

82.  Shaikh  Ibra'hi'm,  son  of  Shaikh  Miisd,  elder  brother  of  Shaikh 
Salim  of  Fatlipur  Sikri. 


1 Ranbaz  Khan  is  wrongly  called  Nidz 
Khan  ir.  the  Ed.  Bibl.  Iudica  of  the  Padi- 
shahn.  I,  b.,  p.  314;  but  in  II,  p.  740,  of 
the  same  work,  Kanbaz  Khan , as  in  the 
Tuzuk. 

Sayyid  Ahmad’s  edition  of  the  Tuzuk , 
p.  159,  says  that  Raubaz’s  name  was 


Khubullah ; but  this  is  a most  extra- 
ordinary name,  aud  therefore  likely  to  be 
wrong.  It  should  perhaps  be  HabiluUah. 

In  the  list  of  Akbar ’s  grandees  in  the 
Tabaqdty  Nizam  sa}'s,  ‘At  present  (in 
i001)  Shahbaz  is  Mir  Bakhshi  of  Mal- 
wah. ’ 
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His  father,  Shaikh  Musa,  lived  a retired  life  in  Sikri.  As  Akbar  had  at  first 
no  children,  he  asked  the  Sikn  Shaikhs  to  pray  for  him,  which  they  did  ; and  as  at 
that  time  one  of  Akbar ’s  wives  became  pregnant  (with  Salim),  Akbar  looked  upon 
the  Shaikhs  with  particular  favor.  To  this  lucky  circumstance,  the  Sikri  family  owes 
its  elevation. 

Shaikh  Ibr&him  lived  at  first  at  Court,  chiefly  in  the  service  of  the  princes. 
In  the  22nd  year,  he  was  made  T’h&nahd&r  of  Ladlai,  and  suppressed  the  disturbances. 
In  the  23rd  year,  he  was  made  Governor  of  Fathpur  Sikri.  In  the  28th  year,  he 
served  with  distinction  under  M.  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21)  in  Bihar  and  Bengal,  and  was 
with  Vazir  Khan  (No.  41)  in  his  expedition  against  Qutlii  of  Ofisa.  When  Akbar,* 
in  the  30th  year  went  to  Kabul,  he  was  made  Governor  of  Agrah,  which  post  he 
seems  to  have  held  till  his  death  in  999  (36th  year). 

According  to  the  Tabaqdt , he  was  not  only  the  brother,  but  also  the  son-in-law 
of  Shaikh  Salim  i Sikriw&l. 

83.  ’Abdul  Mat  lab  JOia'ii,  son  of  Sh&h  Bud&gh  Kh&n  (No.  52). 

The  Maasir  makes  him  a Commander  of  Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred. 

’Abdul  Matlab  accompanied  Sharafuddin  Husain  (No.  17)  on  his  expedition  to 

Mirt’ha.  In  the  10th  year,  he  served  together  with  his  father  under  Mu’izzulmulk 
(No.  61)  against  Iskandar  and  Bahadur  Kh&n,  and  fled  from  the  battle-field  of 
Khair&b&d  (pp.  372,  382).  In  the  12th  year,  he  served  under  Muhammad  Quli  Khan 
Bartts  (No.  31)  against  Iskandar  Khan  in  Audh.  He  then  retired  to  his  tuyxd 
in  M&lwah. 

In  the  17th  year,  he  belonged  to  the  auxiliaries  of  M.  ’Aziz  Kokah  and  was  pre- 
sent in  the  battle  of  Patan  (p.  396).  In  the  23rd  year,  when  Qutbuddin’s  men  (No. 
28)  brought  Muzaffar  Husain  Mirz&  from  the  Dak’hin  to  Court,  ’Abdul  Matlab  at- 
tached himself  as  convoy,  and  saw  the  Mirzd  safely  to  Court.  In  the  25th  year,  he 
accompanied  Isma’il  Quli  Kh&n  (No.  46)  on  his  expedition  against  Niy&bat  Khan 
’Arab.  In  the  following  year,  he  received  a reprimand  for  having  murdered  Path 
Daulat,  son  of  ’All  Dost.  He  was,  however,  subsequently  pardoned,  and  was  put  in 
command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  which  was  sent  to  K&bul.  In  the  27th  year, 
Akbar  honored  him  by  being  his  guest  in  Kalpi,  his  j&gir. 

In  the  30th  year,  he  accompanied  M.  ’Aziz  Kokah  to  the  Dak’hin,  and  was  sent, 
two  years  later,  against  Jal&lah  Tariki,  the  Afgh&n  rebel.  One  day,  Jal&lah  fell  upon 
the  van  of  the  Imperialists,  which  was  commanded  by  Beg  Nurin  Kh&n  (No.  212), 
Salim  Kh&n  (No.  132),  and  Sheroyah  Kh&n  (No.  168).  They  were  in  time  assisted 
by  Muhammad  Quli  Beg,  and  routed  Jal&lah,  who  escaped  to  the  mountains.  'Abdul- 
mat  lab  “ had  not  the  good  fortune  of  even  mounting  his  horse  to  take  part  in  the 
fight.”  He  seems  to  have  taken  this  to  heart ; for  when  the  victorious  army  returned 
to  Ban  gash,  he  had  an  attack  of  madness  and  was  sent  to  Court.  He  died  soon  after. 

His  son,  Sherz&d,  was  under  Jah&ngir,  a Commander  of  Three  Hundred,  200 
horse. 

84.  rtiba'r  Kha'n,  the  Eunuch. 

His  name,  like  that  of  many  other  Eunuchs,  was  ’Ambar.  He  was  one  of  B&bar’s 
Eunuchs.  When  Hum&yun  left  Qandah&r  for  ’Iraq,  he  despatched  I'tib&r  and  others 
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to  conduct  Maryam  Mak  in \ (Akbar’s  mother)  to  his  camp.  Iu  952,  he  left  Kabul 
and  joined  the  emperor,  who  attached  him  to  Prince  Akbar’s  suite. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  he  accompanied  Akbar’s  mother  and  the  other 
Begums  from  Kabul  to  India.  . Akbar  appointed  him  Governor  of  Dihli,  where  he  died. 

He  must  not  bo  confounded  with  No.  86. 

85.  Ra'jah  Bi'r  Bal  [Bir  Bar],  the  Brahman. 

He  was  a Brahman  of  the  name  ofMahesh  Das  (Madair ; the  Ed.  Bibl.  Indies 
of  Baddoni , II.  p.  161,  calls  him  Brahman  Dds),  and  was  a Bhat,  or  minstrel,  a class  of 
men  whom  the  Persians  call  badfarosh , ‘ dealers  in  encomiums.’  He  was  very  poor, 
but  clear-headed,  and  remarkable  for  his  power  of  apprehension.  According  to  Bails- 
oni,  he  came  soon  after  Akbar’s  accession  from  Kalpi  to  Court,  where  his  bonmoU  in 
a short  time  made  him  a general  favourite.  His  Hindi  verses  also  were  much  liked,  and 
Akbar  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Kab  Bdi,  or  (Hindu)  Poet  Laureate,1 * *  and  had  him 
constantly  near  himself. 

In  the  18th  year,  Rajah  Jai  Chand  of  Nagarkot,  who  was  at  Court,  happened  to 
displease  the  emperor,  and  was  imprisoned.  Nagarkot  was  given  to  Kab  Rai  as  jagir. 
He  also  received  the  title  of  Rajah  Bir  Bar.  But  Jai  Chand’s  son,  Budk  Chand  (or 
Budhi  Ch.,  or  Badi  Ch., — the  MSS.  differ)  shut  himself  up  in  Nagarkot,  and  Husain 
Quli  Khan  (No.  24)  was  ordered  to  conquer  it.  The  invasion  of  Ibrahim  Husain 
Mi'rza,  as  related  above,  forced  Husain  Quli  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Bir  Bar,  in  all 
probability,  did  not  get  his  jagir.  He  accompanied  Akbar  on  his  forced  march  to 
Patan  and  Ahraadabad,  24th  Rabf  II,  981.  (Vide  note  to  No.  101.) 

He  was  often  employed  in  missions.  Thus  in  the  21st  year,  he  was  sent  with  Rai 
Lon  Karan  to  Diingarpur,  the  Iiai  of  which  town  was  anxious  to  send  his  daughter  to 
Akbar’s  Harem.  In  the  28th  year,  again,  B.  B.  and  Zain  Kokah  (No.  34)  conducted 
Rajah  Ram  Chand  (No.  89)  to  Court. 

Bir  Bar  spent  his  time  chiefly  at  Court.  In  the  34th  year,  Zain  Khan  Kokah 
matched  against  the  Yusufzais  in  Bijor9  and  Sawad;  and  as  he  had  to  ask  for 
reinforcements,  Bir  Bar  was  sent  there  together  with  Hakim  Abul  Fath  (No.  112). 
It  is  said  that  Akbar  determined  by  lot  whether  Abulfazl  or  Bir  Bar  should  go,  and 
the  lot  fell  on  the  latter,  much  against  Akbar’s  wish. 

The  result  of  this  campaign  has  been  related  above  (pp.  204,  344).  Bir  Bap  and 
nearly  8000  Imperialists  were  killed  during  the  retreat — the  severest  defeat  which 
Akbar’s  army  ever  suffered.* 

How  Akbar  felt  Bir  Bar’s  loss,  has  been  mentioned  on  p.  205.  There  is  also  a 
letter  on  this  subject  in  Abulfazl’s  Maktubat. 

The  following  passages  from  Badaoni  (Ed.  Bibl.  Ind.,  pp.  357,  358)  are  of  interest — 

“ Among  the  silly  lies — they  border  on  absurdities — which  during  this  year 


1 Just  as  JotiJc  Bdi , the  (Hindu) 

Court  Astrologer.  The  (Persian)  Poet 

Laureate  [Faizi]  had  the  title  of  Malik - 

vshshuard,  or  4 * * King  of  Poets.’ 

9 On  p.  344,  read  Bijor  for  TVatjur. 

■ A similar  catastrophe  befell  Aurang- 


zib,  when  several  thousand  soldiers  of 
the  army  commanded  by  Amin  Khan 
were  killed  in  the  Khaibar  Pass,  on  the 
3rd  Muharram,  1083,  or  21st  April,  1672. 
Madsir  i ’ Alamgirt,  p.  117.  Vide  Jour- 
nal A.  8.  Bengal,  for  1862,  p.  261. 
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(996)  were  spread  over  the  country,  was  the  rumour  that  Bir  Bar,  the  accursed,  was 
still  alive,  though  in  reality  he  had  then  “for  some  time  been  burning  in  the  seventh 
helL  The  Hindus  by  whom  His  Majesty  is  surrounded,  saw  how  sad  and  sorry  he 
was  for  Bir  Bar’s  loss,  and  invented  the  story  that  Bfr  Bar  had  been  seen  in  the  hills 
of  Nagarkot,  walking  about  with  Jogfs  and  Sannasis.  His  Majesty  believed  the  ru- 
mour, thinking  that  Bir  Bar  was  ashamed  to  come  to  Court  on  account  of  the  defeat 
which  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Yusufzais  ; and  it  was,  besides,  quite  pro- 
bable that  he  should  have  been  seen  with  Jogis,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  cared  for 
the  world.  An  Ahadi  was  therefore  sent  to  Nagarkot,  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  rumour,  when  it  was  proved  that  the  whole  story  was  an  absurdity.” 

“ Soon  after,  His  Majesty  received  a report  that  Bir  Bar  had  been  seen  at  Kalin- 
jar  (which  was  the  jagir  of  this  dog),  and  the  collector  of  the  district  stated  that  a 
barber  had  recognized  him  by  certain  marks  on  his  body,  which  the  man  had  distinctly 
seen,  when  one  day  Bir  Bar  had  engaged  him  to  rub  his  body  with  oil ; from  that  time, 
however,  Bfr  Bar  had  concealed  himself.  His  Majesty  then  ordered  the  barber  to 
come  to  court ; and  the  Hindu  Krori  (collector)  got  hold  of  some  poor  innocent 
traveller,  charged  him  with  murder,  and  kept  him  in  concealment,  giving  out 
that  he  was  Bfr  Bay.  The  Krori  could,  of  course,  send  no  barber  to  Court;  he 
therefore  killed  the  poor  traveller,  to  avoid  detection,  and  reported  that  it  was  Bir 
Bar  in  reality,  but  he  had  since  died.  His  Majesty  went  actually  through  a second 
mourning ; but  he  ordered  the  Krori  and  several  others  to  come  to  Court.  They  were 
for  some  time  tortured  as  a punishment  for  not  having  informed  His  Majesty  before, 
and  the  Krori  had,  moreover,  to  pay  a heavy  fine.” 

Bir  Bar  was  as  much  renowned  for  his  liberality,  as  for  his  musical  skill  and 
poetical  talent.  His  short  verses,  bon-mots,  and  jokes,  are  still  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people  of  Hindustan. 

The  hatred  which  Badaoni,  Shahbaz  Khan  (No.  80),  and  other  pious  Muslims 
shewed  towards  Bir  Bar  [yide  pp.  183,  188,  192,  199,  204)  arose  from  the  belief  that 
Bir  Ba^had  influenced  Akbar  to  abjure  Islam. 

Bir  Bar's  eldest  son,  Ldlah,  is  mentioned  below  among  the  commanders  of  Two 
Hundred  (No.  387).  He  was  a spendthrift ; and  as  he  got  no  promotion,  and  his 
property  was  squandered  away,  he  resigned  court  life,  and  turned  faqir,  in  order  to 
live  free  and  independent  (end  of  46  th  year). 

88.  Ikhla's  Kha'n  FtiMr,  the  Eunuch. 

The  Madsir  does  not  give  his  name.  The  list  of  Akbar’s  grandees  in  the 
Tabaqdt  has  the  short  remark  that  Ikhla$  Khan  was  a Eunuch,  and  held  the  rank 
of  a Commander  of  One  Thousand . 

87.  Baha'r  Kha'n,  (Muhammad)  Aqghar,  a servant  of  Humayun. 

The  name  of  this  grandee  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as  some  MSS.  read  Bahddur 
Khdru  The  Madsir  does  not  give  his  name.  The  list  of  the  Tabaq&t  mentions  a 
‘ Bahar  Khan,  a Kha^ah  Khail  Afghan,  who  held  a command  of  Two  Thousand.*  Bahar 
Khan  Kha$ah  Khail  is  also  mentioned  in  several  places  in  the  Akbarn&mah.  He 
is  therefore  most  probably  the  same  as  given  by  Abulfazl  in  this  list.  Perhaps  we 
have  to  read  Pahdr  Rhdn , instead  of  JBahdr  Khdn  ; vide  No.  407.  The  notice  in  the 
Tabaqat  implies  that  he  was  dead  in  1001. 
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88.  Sha'h  Fakhruddi'n,  son  of  Mir  Qfisim,  a Musawi  Sayyid  of  Mashhad. 

Shull  Fakhruddin  camp,  in  961,  with  Humayiin  to  India.  In  the  9th  year  of 

Akbar’s  reign,  he  served  in  the  army  which  was  sent  against  "Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak 
(No.  14).  In  the  16th  year,  he  was  in  the  manqald . or  advance  corps,  commanded 
by  Khan  i Kalan  (No.  16).  When  Akbar  arrived  at  Patan,  he  sent  Sh.  F.  and 
Hakim  ’Aiuulmulk  to  Mir  Abu  Turab  and  Ftimad  Khan  (No.  67).  On  the  road  he 
fell  in  with  the  former,  and  went  to  I’timad  whom  he  likewise  induced  to  pay  his 
Tespects  to  Akbar.  He  was  among  the  auxiliaries  of  M.  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21)  and 
was  present  in  the  battle  of  Patan  (p.  396).  He  was  also  among  the  grandees  who 
accompanied  Akbar  on  his  forced  march  to  Gujrat  (p.  325,  note,  where  according  to 
the  Akbarndmah  we  have  to  read  2Uh  Rabi  II.,  for  4 th  Rabi  I).  After  this,  he 
was  made  Governor  of  Ujjain,  and  received  the  title  of  Naqdbat  Khan}  In  the 
end  of  the  24th  year,  he  was  made  Governor  of  Patan  (Gujrat),  vice  Tarson 
Muhammad  Khan  (No.  32),  where  he  soon  after,  probably  in  the  beginning  of  987, 
died  (986,  Tabaqdt ). 

89.  Ra'jah  Ra'm  Chand  Baghelah. 

A few  MSS.  read  Bhagelah , which  form  Tod  says  is  the  correct  one.  Baghelah , 
however,  is  the  usual  spelling. 

Rain  Chand  was  Rajah  of  Bhat’h  (or  Bhattah,  as  the  Maasir  spells  it).  Among 
the  three  great  Rajahs  of  Hindustan,  whom  Babar  mentions  in  his  Memoirs,  the 
Rajahs  of  Bhat’h  are  the  third. 

Ram  Chand  wras  the  patron  of  the  renowned  musician  and  singer  Tansin,  regard- 
ing whom  vide  the  List  of  Musicians  at  the  end  of  this  book.  His  tame  had  reached 
Akbar ; and  in  the  7th  year,  the  emperor  sent  Jalaluddm  Qiirchi  (No.  213)  to  Bhat’h, 
to  induce  Tansin  to  come  to  Agrah.  Ram  Chand  feeling  himself  powerless  to  refuse 
Akbar’s  request,  sent  his  favorite  with  his  musical  instruments  and  many  presents  to 
Agrah,  and  the  first  time  that  Tansin  performed  at  court,  the  Emperor  made  him  a 
present  of  two  lak’hs  of  Rupees.  Tansin  remained  with  Akbar.  Most  of  his  composi- 
tions are  written  in  Akbar’s  name,  and  his  melodies  are  even  now-a-days  everywhere 
repeated  by  the  people  of  Hindustan. 

When  A<;af  Khan  (I.)  led  his  expedition  to  Gadha  (p.  367),*  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  Ram  Chand ; but  by  timely  submission  the  Rajah  became  ‘ a servant’  of 
Akbar.  In  the  14th  year,  Ram  Chand  lost  Fort  Kalinjar,  as  related  on  p.  369.  He 
sent  his  son,  Bir  Bhadr,  to  Court,  but  from  distrust  would  not  pay  his  respects  person- 
ally. In  the  28th  year,  therefore,  when  Akbar  was  at  Shahabad,  he  ordered  a corps 
to  march  to  Bhat’h  ; but  Bir  Bhadr,  through  the  influence  of  several  courtiers,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Emperor  to  send  a grandee  to  his  father  and  convey  him  to  court. 
Rajah  Bir  Bar  and  Zain  Kokah  were  selected  for  this  office,  and  Ram  Chand  came  at 
last  to  court,  where  he  was  well  received. 

R.  Ch.  died  in  the  37th  year,  and  Bir  Bhadr  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Rajah.  But 
on  his  way  from  court  to  Bhat’h,  he  fell  from  his  palanquin,  and  died  soon  after,  in  the 

* On  p.  367,  Bam  Chand  is  by  mis- 
take called  Ram  Chandr . 


1 The  Lucknow  Edition  of  the  Akbar - 
ndmah  (III.,  p.  222)  calls  him  jXaqt'b- 
Khan  (r'). 
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38th  year  (1001 ; vide  p.  358).  His  sudden  death  led  to  disturbances  in  Bandhu  of 
which  Bikram&jit,  a young  relation  of  Ram  Cliand,  had  taken  possession.  Akbar 
therefore  sent  Rajah  Patrdas  (No.  196)  with  troops  to  Bandhu,  and  the  Mughuls, 
according  to  custom,  erected  throughout  the  district  military  stations  ( t'hdnahe ).  At 
the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  Akbar  sent  Isma’il  Quli  Khan  (No.  46)  to  Bandhu,  to 
convey  Bikram4jit  to  court  (41st  year),  their  intention  being  to  prevent  Bandhu  from 
being  conquered.  But  Akbar  would  not  yield  ; he  dismissed  Bikramajit,  and  after  a 
siege  of  eight  months  and  several  days,  Bandhu  was  conquered  (42nd  year). 

In  the  47th  year,  Dutjodhan,  a grandson  of  Ram  Cband,  was  made  Rajah  of  Ban- 
dhu. In  the  21st  year  of  Jah&ngir’s  reign,  Amr  Singh,  another  grandson  of  Ram  Chand, 
acknowledged  himself  a vassal  of  Dihli.  In  the  8th  year  of  Shahjahan,  when  'Abdul- 
lah Khan  Bahadur  marched  against  the  refractory  zamindar  of  Ratanpur,  Amr  Singh 
brought  about  a peaceful  submission.  Amr  Singh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Anup 
Singh.  In  the  24th  year,  when  Rajah  Paha*  Singh  Bandelah,  Jagirdar  ofChauragadh, 
attacked  Anup,  because  he  had  afforded  shelter  to  Dair&m,  a zamindar  of  Chaur&gadh, 
Anup  Singh,  with  his  whole  family,  withdrew  from  Rewa  (which  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Bandhu  had  been  the  family  seat)  to  the  hills.  In  the  30th  year,  how- 
ever, Sayyid  £?alabat  Khan,  Governor  of  Ilahab&d  (vide  p.  392)  conducted  him 
to  Court,  where  Anup  turned  Muhammadan.  He  was  made  a Commander  of  Three 
Thousand,  2,000  horse,  and  was  appointed  to  Bandhu  and  the  surrounding  districts. 

00.  Ii&shkar  Kha'n^  Muhammad  Husain  of  Khuras&n. 

He  was  Mir  Bakshi  and  Mir  *Arz.  In  the  11th  year,  Muzaffar  Kh&n  (No.  37 ) 
had  him  deposed.  In  the  16th  year,  he  came  one  day  drunk  to  the  Darbar,  and 
challenged  the  courtiers  to  fight  him.  Akbar  punished  him  by  tying  him  to  the  tail 
of  a horse,  and  then  put  him  into  prison. 

He  was  subsequently  released,  and  attached  to  Mun’im’s  Bengal  corps.  In  the 
battle  of  Takaroi  (p.  375),  he  was  severely  wounded.  Though  his  wounds  commenced 
to  heal,  he  did  not  take  sufficient  care  of  his  health,  and  died,  a few  days  after  the 
battle,  in  Ojusa. 

He  is  mentioned  as  having  had  a contingent  of  2,000  troopers  ( Madsir , 1,000). 

The  Madsir  has  a long  note  in  justification  of  the  extraordinary  punishment, 
which  Akbar  inflicted  on  him. 

The  title  of  Lashkar  Khdn  was  conferred  by  Jah&ngir  on  Abul  Hasan  Mash- 
had!, and  by  Shahjahan  on  Jan  Nisar  Khan  Yadgar  Beg. 

01.  Sayyid  Ahmad  of  Barha. 

He  is  the  younger  brother  of  Sayyid  Mahmud  (p.  392).  In  the  17th  year,  he 
served  in  the  manqald , which,  under  the  command  of  Khan  i Kalan  (No.  16)  was  sent 
to  Gujrat.  After  the  conquest  of  Ahmadabad,  he  was  ordered  with  other  Amirs  to 
pursue  the  sons  of  Sher  Khan  Fuladl  (p.  396),  who  had  removed  their  families  and 
property  from  Patan  to  Tdar.  A portion  of  their  property  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialists.  When  Akbar  afterwards  encamped  at  Patan,  he  gave  the  town  to 
Mirza  Abdurrahim  (No.  29),  but  appointed  S.  A.  as  Governor.  In  the  same  y§ar, 
Muhammad  Husain  Mirza,  Shah  Mirza,  and  Sher  Kh&n  Fiiladi,  besieged  Patan ; 
but  they  dispersed  on  the  approach  ofM.  ’Aziz. 

In  the  20th  year,  S.  A.  and  his  nephews  S.  Qasim  and  S.  Ilashim  quelled  the 
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disturbances  in  which  Jalaluddin  Qurchl  (No.  213)  had  lost  his  life.  In  984,  he 
served  under  Shahbaz  Khan  (No.  80)  in  the  expedition  to  Siwanah.  According  to 
the  Tabaqdt , which  calls  him  a Commander  of  Three  Thousand,  he  died  in  985. 

Abulfazl  mentioned  Sayyid  Ahmad  above  on  p.  289,  1.  4 from  below. 

Sayyid  Ahmad’s  son,  S.  Jamdluddtn,  was  killed  by  the  untimely  explosion  of  a 
mine  during  the  siege  of  Chitor  (p.  308). 

This  S.  Jamaluddin  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  notorious  S.  Jamal uddin 
who  was  executed  in  993  ( Baddoni  II,  345).  He  was  a grandson  of  S.  Mahmud 
(No.  75),  S.  Qasim  being  called  his  uncle. 

92.  Ka'kar  ’Ali'  Kha'n  i Chisliti. 

He  came  with  Humayun  to  Hindustan.  In  the  11th  year  (973),  he  was  sent 
together  with  Shah  Quli  Naranji  (No.  231)  to  Gadha-Katangah,  because  Malidf 
Qasim  Khan  (No.  36)  had  gone  without  leave  to  Makkah.  Kakar  served  also  under 
Mu’izzul-Mulk  (No.  61),  and  was  present  in  the  battle  of  Khairabad,  He  took  part 
in  the  bloody  tight  at  Sarnal  (middle  of  Sha’ban,  980 ; vide  p.  333).  He  was  then 
attached  to  Mun'im’s  corps,  and  served  in  the  siege  of  Patna,  during  which  he  and 
his  son  were  killed  (end  of  981 ; Maasir , 980). 

93.  Ra'i  Kalya 'll  Mall,  Zaminddr  of  Bikanir. 

He  is  the  father  of  Rai  Singh  (No.  41),  and  hits  been  mentioned  above,  p.  357. 

94.  Ta'hir  Kha'n,  Mir  Faragliat,  son  of  Mir  Khurd,  who  was  ataliq 
to  Prince  Hindal. 

His  name  is  not  given  in  the  Maasir . Tha  Tabaqdt  merely  says  that  he  was 
a grandee  of  Humayun,  and  reached,  during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  the  rank  of  a Com- 
mander of  Two  Thousand.  According  to  the  same  work,  he  had  a son  Bdqi  Khan , 
who  likewise  served  under  Akbar. 

From  the  Akbamdmah  (Lucknow  Edition,  II,  p.  274)  we  see  that  he  was  one  of 
Akbar’s  companions.  Together  with  Dastam  Khan  (No.  79),  Qutluq  Qadam  Khan 
(No,  123),  Peshrau  Khan  (No.  280),  Hakim  ul  Mulk,  Muqbil  Khan,  Shimal  Khan 
(No.  154),  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  wild  and  mad  Khwajah  Mu’azzam, 
brother  of  Akbar’s  mother. 

95.  Sha'h  Muhammad  Kha'n  of  Qalat. 

As  Qalat  belongs  to  Qandahar,  he  is  often  called  Shah  Muhammad  Khan  i 
Qandahari.  The  Maasir  says,  that  the  name  of  the  town  of  Qalat  is  generally  spelt 
with  a » Q»  lwifc  the  Hazarahs  pronounce  Kaldt , with  a K. 

Shah  Muhammad  Khau  was  a friend  of  Bairam,  and  was  with  him  in  Qandahar, 
which  Humayun  had  given  Bairam  as  jdgir.  Bairam,  however,  left  it  entirely  in 
S.  M.'8  hands.  Bahadur  Khan  (No.  22)  was  then  Governor  of  Dawar,  and  had 
bribed  several  grandees  to  hand  over  Qandahar  to  him  ; but  S.  M.  discovered  the  plot 
and  killed  the  conspirators.  Bahadur  then  marched  against  Qandahar.  S.  M.  kuew 
that  he  could  expect  no  assistance  from  Humayun,  aud  wrote  to  Shah  Tahmasp  of  Per- 
sia that  it  was  Humayun ’s  intention  to  cede  Qandahar ; he  should  therefore  send  troops, 
deieat  Bahadur,  and  take  possession  of  the  town.  Tahmasp  sent  3000  Turkman 
troopers  furnished  by  the  jdgirdars  of  Sistan,  Farah,  and  Gannsfr.  Their  leader, 
’All  Yar,  surprised  Bahadur  aud  defeated  him  so  completely,  that  Bahadur  could  not 
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even  keep  Da  war.  He  therefore  fled  to  India.  S.  M.  had  thus  got  rid  of  one  danger ; 
he  treated  the  Persian  Commander  with  all  submissiveness,  but  would  not  hand  over  the 
town.  ShAh  Tahmasp  then  ordered  his  nephew,  Sultan  Husain  MlrzA,  son  of  BahrAm 
Mina  (vide  No.  8,  p 313),  Wall  Khalffah  ShAmlii,  and  others,  to  besiege  QandahAr. 
The  siege  had  lasted  for  some  time,  when  Sultan  Husain  MlrzA  felt  disgusted  and 
withdrew.  TahmAsp  felt  annoyed,  and  sent  again  Sultan  Husain  Mirza  with  ’All 
Silvan,  Governor  of  SlnrAz,  to  QandahAr  with  positive  orders  to  take  the  town.  'All 
Sultan  was  shot  during  the  siege,  and  Sultan  Husain  MfrzA  remained  encamped  be- 
fore the  town  without  doing  anything.  At  this  juncture,  Akbar,  who  in  the  meantime 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ordered  S.  M.  to  hand  over  QandahAr  to  the  Persians, 
according  to  HumAyun’s  promise,  and  come  to  India. 

This  account  of  the  cession  of  Qandah4r,  observes  the  author  of  the  Madsir , 
differs  from  Munshi  Sikandar’s  version  in  his  great  work  entitled ' Mamdrdi  Sikandari. 
According  to  that  history,  TahmAsp,  at  the  very  first  request  of  Sh4h  Muhammad, 
sent  Sul{An  Husain  MlrzA  with  Wall  Ehalifah  and  other  nobles  to  QandahAr.  They 
defeated  Bahadur ; but  as  S.  M.  would  not  hand  over  QandahAr,  TahmAsp  sent  'All 
Sultan  with  a stronger  army,  and  appointed  Sultan  Husain  Mirza  governor  of  DAwar 
and  QandahAr.  Shah  Muhammad  held  out  for  six  months  ; but  as  he  got  no  assistance 
from  India,  he  capitulated,  and  withdrew  to  Hindustan. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  S.  M.  arrived  in  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  Akbar’s  reign  in 
India,  was  made  a KhAn,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  a Commander  of  Two 
Thousand.  In  the  beginning  of  the  6th  year  (968),  he  led  the  van  in  the  battle  near 
Sarangpur,  in  which  BAz  Bahadur  lost  MAlwah,  and  served,  in  the  9th  year,  in  the 
war  against  'Abdullah  KhAn  Uzbak  (No.  14),  In  the  12th  year,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Kofba.  In  the  17th  year,  he  was  among  the  auxiliaries  of  MlrzA  ’Aziz 
Kokah,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Patan  (p.  396). 

Regarding  ’Adil  KhAn,  S.  M.'s  son,  vide  below,  No.  125. 

96.  Ba'i  Surjan  HAdA. 

He  is  often  merely  called  RAi  HAdA.  The  HAdAs  are  a branch  of  the  ChauhAns. 
The  SirkAr  of  RantanbhAr  is  called  after  them  Hddauti. 

RAi  Surjan  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  the  RanA,  and  defied  the  Mughuls,  be- 
cause he  thought  himself  safe  in  Rantanbhur,  Akbar,  after  the  conquest  of  Chltor 
(p.  368),  besieged  in  the  end  of  the  13th  year,  Rantanbhur,  and  R.  S.,  despairing  of 
holding  out  longer — the  siege  having  lasted  about  a month — sent  his  sons  DaudA  and 
Bhoj  (No.  175)  to  Akbar ’8  camp  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Emperor  received  them  well,  and 
gave  each  a dress  of  honor.  When  they  were  taken  behind  the  tent  enclosure  to  put  on 
the  garments,  one  of  their  men,  suspecting  foul  play,  rushed  sword  in  hand  towards  the 
audience  tent,  and  killed  several  people,  among  them  Shaikh  BahAuddfn  Mtyzub  of 
BadAon,  but  was  cut  down  by  one  of  Muzaffar  KhAn  s men.  As  R.  S.’s  sons  were 
entirely  innocent,  the  accident  did  not  change  Akbar’s  goodwill  towards  them ; and 
he  sent  them  back  to  their  father.  At  R.  S.'s  request,  Husain  Qull  KhAn  (No. 
24)  was  then  sent  to  the  Fort  and  escorted  R.  S.  to  the  Emperor.  Rantanbhur  was 
annexed  (ShawwAl,  976,  or  beginning  of  the  14th  year). 

R.  S.  was  made  Governor  of  Gadha-Katangah  from  where,  in  the  20th  year,  he 
was  transferred  to  Fort  ChanAdh  (ChunAr). 

52 
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Soon  after,  Dauda  lied  and  created  disturbances  in  Bundl.  Zain  Khan  Kok.ili 
(No.  34),  R.  S.  and  his  second  son  Bhoj  were  therefore  sent  to  Biindi,  wliich  was  con- 
quered in  the  beginning  of  985,  After  the  conquest,  R.  S.  was  made  a commander  of 
Two  Thousand.  Dauda  who  had  escaped,  submitted,  in  the  23rd  year,  to  Shahbaz  Khan 
(p.  400).  Not  long  after,  Dauda  fled  again.  He  died  in  the  30th  year. 

R.  S.  served  in  the  25th  year,  after  MuzafTar’s  (No.  37)  death,  in  Bihar.  The 
Madsir  does  not  mention  the  year  of  his  death.  From  the  Tabaqat,  it  is  clear,  that 
he  had  been  dead  for  some  time  in  1001. 

For  Ii.  S.'s  son,  Rai  Bhoj,  vide  below,  No.  175. 

97.  Sha'ham  Kha'n  Jalair. 

Jalair  is  the  name  of  a Chaghtai  tribe. 

Shah am’s  father  was  Baba  Beg,  who  had  been  under  Humayun  governor  of 
Jaunpur.  Baba  Beg  took  also  part  in  the  battle  of  Chausa,  in  which  Humayun  was 
defeated  by  Slier  Shah.  The  Emperor  fled  to  A'grah,  and  ordered  Baba  Beg  and  other 
grandees  to  bring  up  the  camp  and  the  Begums.  In  attempting  to  rescue  the  ladies 
of  the  Harem,  Baba  Beg  was  killed  by  an  Afghan  near  the  imperial  tent. 

Shaham  Khan  was  made  an  Amir  by  Akbar.  * 

In  the  beginning  of  the  4th  year  (966),  he  served  together  with  the  two 
Jalairs  mentioned  below,  Haji  Muhammad  Khan  i Sistani  (No.  55),  Chalraah 
Beg  (58),  Kamal  Kluin  Ghakkar,  and  Qiya  Khan  Gung  (No.  33),  under  Khan  Zaman 
(No.  13)  in  the  Jaunpur  District  against  the  Afghans.  The  war  continued  till 
the  sixth  year,  in  which  Sher  Shah,  son  of  ’Adli,  Mubariz  Khan,  after  Bairam’s  death, 
made  a final  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Mughuls.  In  the  10th  year,  Sh,  Kh.  served 
against  Khan  Zaman. 

In  the  19th  year,  he  served  under  Mun’im  in  the  Bengal  and  Orisa  wars,  was 
present  in  the  battle  of  Takaroi  and  pursued  with  Todar  Mall  the  Afghans  to  Bhadrak 
(p.  375).  After  Mun’im’s  death  at  Gaur  (p.  376),  the  grandees  put  Sh.  Kli.  in 
command  of  the  army  till  the  Emperor  should  send  a new  commander.  In  the  21st 
year,  he  took  part  in  the  battle  near  Ag  Mahall  (p.  331).  In  the  24th  year,  he  was 
jdyirdar  of  Hajlpiir  (opposite  Patna).  After  Muzaffar’s  death  (No.  37)  in  988,  before 
Todar  Mall  had  arrived,  he  defeated  and  killed  Sa’id  i Badakhshi,  one  of  the  Bengal 
rebels.  Subsequently,  he  pursued  ’Arab  Bahadur,  whom  Shahbaz  Khan  (p.  400)  had 
defeated.  In  the  26th  year,  Sh.  Kh.  was  stationed  at  Narhan.  In  this  year,  Madura 
Khan  i Farankhudl  (No.  157)  had  been  driven  by  the  imperialists  from  Bah  raich  over 
Kalya n pur  to  Muhammadabud,  which  he  plundered,  and  prepared  to  attack  Jaunpur. 
Sh.  Kh,  from  Narhan,  Paluir  Klian  (No.  407)  from  Ghazipur,  and  Qasirn  from 
Jaldpur,  united  their  contingents,  and  pursued  Ma^um  so  effectually,  that  he  applied 
to  M.  ’Aziz  Kokah,  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  Emperor.  In  the  32nd  year,  he  was 
made  Governor  of  Gadha,  and  soon  after,  of  Dihll.  In  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he 
accompanied  Sultan  Murad,  who  conducted  M.  Sulaiman  (No.  5)  to  court.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  33rd  year,  he  assisted  padiq  Khan  (No.  43)  in  his  expedition  agaiust 
Jalalah  Tarlki  in  Terah. 

In  the  43rd  year,  after  a stay  of  fourteen  years  in  the  Panjab,  Akbar  made  Dihli 
his  residence.  It  was  proved  that  Sh.  had  been  oppressive,  and  he  was  therefore  repri- 
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manded.  Two  years  later,  he  served  in  the  AVir  war,  and  died  during  the  siege  of  that 
fort,  Zi  Hajjah,  1009. 

The  'fabaqdt  says  that  Shaham  Khan  was  in  1001,  a Commander  of  Two 
Thousand. 

The  Akbamdmah  mentions  two  other  Jalair  Grandees — 

1.  Sultan  Husain  Khdn  Jalair.  He  was  mentioned  above,  p.  384, 1.  2. 

2.  Muhammad  Khdn  Jaldir.  The  Tabaqat  says  of  him,  * he  is  an  old  Amir, 
and  is  at  present  (1001)  mad/  Ho  served  under  Khan  Zaman  in  the  war  with  Hemu. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  4th  year,  all  three  Jalairs  served  under  Khan  Zam&n  against 
the  Afghans  in  the  Jaunpur  District. 

98.  A'saf  Kha'n  (III.),  [Mirz4  Qiw&muddin]  Ja’far  Beg,  son  of  Ba- 
di’uzzam6n  of  Qazwin. 

His  father  Mirza  Badi’uzzaman  was  the  son  of  Agh&  Mull4  Dawatdar  of  Qazwin 
( vide  p.  369).  M.  Badf,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Tahmasp,  had  been  vaztr  of 
Kashan,  and  Ja’far  had  also  been  introduced  at  the  Persian  Court. 

In  the  22nd  year  of  Akbar’s  reign  (986),  Ja'far  Beg  came  to  India,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Akbar  by  his  uncle  M.  Gliiasuddm  ’All  A$af  Khan  II.  (No.  126),  on  his 
return  from  the  War  expedition.  The  new  Ddgh  law  having  then  been  introduced 
( vide  p.  242),  Akbar  made  Ja’far  a Commander  of  Twenty  (Btsit)  and  attached  him 
to  the  Ddkhilis  (p.  232)  of  his  uncle.  According  to  Baddoni  (III.,  216)  people 
attributed  this  minimum  of  royal  favour  to  the  malice  of  Ja’far’s  uncle.  The  post 
was  so  low,  that  Ja’far  threw  it  up  in  disgust,  and  went  to  Bengal,  to  which  province 
Muzaffar  Khan  (No.  37)  had  just  been  appointed  governor.  He  was  with  him,  when 
the  Bengal  military  revolt  broke  out,  and  fell  together  with  Shamsuddin  i Khafi 
(No.  169)  into  the  hauds  of  the  rebels.  Ja’far  and  Shams  found  means  to  escape,  the 
former  chiefly  through  his  winning  manners.  On  arriving  at  Fathpur,  Ja’far  met 
with  a better  reception  than  before,  was  in  a short  time  made  a Commander  of  Two 
Thousand,  and  got  the  title  of  Aqaf  Khdn.  He  was  also  appointed  Mir  Bakhshi,  vice 
Q&z i ’All.  In  his  first  expedition,  against  the  Rana  of  Udaipur,  A9af  was  successful. 

In  the  32nd  year,  he  was  appointed  T’hanahdar  of  Sawad  (Swat),  vice  Isma’il  Quli 
Khan,  who  had  been  reprimanded  (p.  361,  where  for  Waijur  read  Bijor).  In  the 
37th  year,  Jalalah  Rau sham  fled  to  ’Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak,  king  of  Tur&n ; but 
finding  no  support,  he  returned  to  Terah,  and  stirred  up  the  AfHdi  and  Urakzal 
Afghans.  A9af  was  sent  against  him,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Zain  Khan  Kokah, 
defeated  Jalalah.  The  family  of  the  rebel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  imperialists ; his 
women  were  given  to  Wahdat  ’All,  who  was  said  to  be  Jalalah’s  brother,  while  the 
other  members  of  his  family  were  taken  to  Court. 

In  the  39th  year,  A9af  was  sent  to  Kashmir,  M.  Yusuf  Khan  (No.  36)  having 
been  recalled.  He  re-distributed  the  lands  of  the  Jaglr  holders,  of  whom  Ahmad  Beg 
Kabuli  (No.  191),  Muhammad  Quli  Afshar,  and  Hasan  ’Arab,  were  the  most  import- 
ant. The  cultivation  of  Zafardn  (saffron,  vide  p.  84)  and  hunting  were  declared 
monopolies,  and  the  revenue  was  fixed  according  to  the  assessment  of  Qazl  'All,  i.  e.9 
at  one  lac  of  kharwars,  at  24  ddms  each  (vide  p.  346).  A'9af  only  stayed  three  days 
in  Kashmir,  and  returned  to  Lahor.  In  the  42nd  year,  when  Kashmir  had  become  all 
but  desolated  through  the  oppressions  of  the  Jagir  holders,  A^af  was  made  Governor  of 
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the  province.  In  the  1 1th  year,  (beginning  of  1008),  he  was  appointed  Divan  i kulf 
vice  Patr  I)as  (No.  196). 

In  1013,  Prince  Salim  (Jahangir)  rebelled  against  Akbar ; but  a reconciliation 
was  effected  by  Akbar’s  mother,  and  Salim  was  placed  for  twelve  days  under  surveil- 
lance. After  this,  he  received  Gujrat  as  tuyul , and  gave  up  the  £iibahs  of  Hahabad 
and  Bihar,  of  which  during  his  rebellion  he  had  taken  possession.  Bihar  was  given  to 
A^af  who,  moreover,  was  appointed  to  a Command  of  Three  Thousand. 

On  Jahangir’s  accession,  A^af  was  called  to  court,  and  appointed  atdliq  to  Prince 
Parwlz,  who  had  taken  the  command  against  the  Rana.  The  expedition  was,  however, 
interrupted  by  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Khusrau.  In  the  2nd  year,  1015,  Jahaugir,  after 
suppressing  Khusrau’s  revolt,  left  Lahor  for  Kabul,  and  as  Sharif  Khan  Amir  ul  Umara 
remained  dangerously  ill  in  India,  A<?af  was  made  Vakil  and  Commander  of  Five 
Thousand.  He  also  received  a pen-box  studded  with  jewels.1 *  But  he  never  trusted 
Jahangir,  as  the  Emperor  himself  found  out  after  A^af's  death  ( Tuzuk , p.  109). 

From  the  time  of  Akbar’s  death,  the  kings3  of  the  Dak’hin  had  been  restless, 
and  Malik  ’Ambar  had  seized  upon  several  places  in  the  Balag’liat  District.  The 
Khan  Khan  an,  (No.  29),  with  his  usual  duplicity,  had  done  nothing  to  recover  the  loss, 
and  Jahangir  sent  Prince  Parwiz  to  the  Dak’hin,  with  A^af  Khan  as  atdliqy  and  the 
most  renowned  grandees  of  the  Court,  as  Rajah  Man  Singh  (No.  30),  Khan  Jahan 
Lodi,  Khan  i Azam,  (No.  21),  ’Abdullah  Khan,  “ each  in  himself  sufficient  for 
the  conquest  of  a country.”  But  incessant  drinking  on  the  part  of  the  Prince,  and  the 
jealousy  and  consccpicnt  insubordination  of  the  Amirs,  spoiled  everything,  and  the 
Mughuls  suffered  a check  and  lost  their  prestige  (p.  326).  Not  long  after,  in  1021, 
A$af  died  at  Burhanpur.  The  Tdrikh  of  his  death  is — 

c,U.vJucf  j tXo  A hundred  times  Alas  ! for  A$af  Khan  ! 

The  Tuzuk  (p.  1U8)  says  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

Ayaf  Khan  is  represented  as  a man  of  the  greatest  genius.  He  was  an  able 
financier,  and  a good  accountant.  A glance  is  said  to  have  been  sufficient  for  him  to 
know  the  contents  of  a page.  He  was  a great  horticulturist,  planting  and  lopping 
off  branches  with  his  own  hands  in  his  gardens ; and  he  often  transacted  business  with 
a garden  spade  in  his  hand.  In  religious  matters,  he  was  a free-thinker,  and  one  of 
Akbar’s  disciples  (p.  209).  He  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  Akbar’s  age,  an  age 
most  fruitful  in  great  poets.  His  Masnawf,  entitled  Nwmdmah , ranks  after  Nizam's 
Shinn  Khusrau.  Vide  below  among  the  poets  of  Akbar’s  reign. 

A<;af  kept  a great  number  of  women,  and  had  a large  family. 

His  sons.  1.  Mrrzd  Zain  uVabidin . He  was  a commander  of  Fifteen  Hundred, 
500  horse,  and  died  in  the  second  year  of  Shahjahan’s  reign.  He  had  a son  Mirzd 
Jafar , who  like  his  grandfather  was  a poet,  writing  under  the  same  takhallug  (Ja’far), 
lie,  Zahid  Khan  Kokah,  and  M.  Shall  (Pdduhdhndmah  ; Saqi,  Madsir),  son  of  Saif 


1 It  was  customary  under  the  Mughul 
Government  to  confer  a pen-box  or  a gol- 
den inkstand,  or  both,  as  insignia  on 

Diwans.  When  such  officers  were  de- 

posed, they  generally  returned  the  pre- 
sents. 


2 Mughul  Historians  do  not  like  to 
call  the  rulers  of  the  Dak’bin  kings/. 
The  word  which  they  generally  use,  is 
dunyddar,  which  is  a meaningless  title.  I 
have  not  found  this  title  used  in  histories 
written  before  the  Akbarndmah. 
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KhAn,  were  such  intimate  friends,  that  Shahjahan  dubbed  them  sih  ydr , * the  three 
friends.'  He  later  resigned  the  service,  and  lived  in  Agrah  on  the  pension  which  Sliuh- 
JahAn  granted  and  Aurangzib  increased.  He  died  in  1094. 

2.  Sukrdb  Rhdn.  He  was  under  Shahjahan  a Commander  of  Fifteen  Hundred, 
1,200  horse,  and  died  in  the  13th  year  of  Shahjahan. 

3.  Mtrzd  'Ali  Aqghar.  He  was  a hasty  youth,  and  could  not  bridle  his  tongue. 
In  the  Parendah  expedition,  he  created  dissensions  between  Sh&h  Shuja’  and  Mahabat 
KhAn.  He  served  in  the  war  against  J ujhar  Bandelah,  and  perished  at  the  explosion 
of  a tower  in  Fort  Dhamuni,  as  related  in  the  Pddishdhndmah.  He  had  just  been 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Mu’tamid  Khan  Bakhshi  (author  of  the  Iqbdlndmah  i 
Jahangir  i)  ; but  as  no  cohabitation  had  taken  place,  Shahjah&n  married  her  to 
Khan  Dauran.  He  was  a Commander  of  Five  Hundred,  100  horse. 

4.  Mtrzd  ’Askari.  He  was  in  the  20th  year  of  Shahjahdn  a Commander  of  500, 
100  horse. 

The  lists  of  grandees  in  the  Pddishdhndmah  mention  two  relations  of  A<jaf — 
1.  Muhammad  Qdlih,  son  of  MirzA  Shahi,  brother  or  nephew  of  A^af.  He  was  a 
Commander  of  One  Thousand,  800  horse,  and  died  in  the  second  year  of  Sliahjahau’s 
reign.  2.  Muqim , a Commander  of  Five  Hundred,  100  horse. 

XI.  Commanders  of  One  Thousand  and  Five  Hundred. 

00.  Shaikh  Fari'd  i Bukha'ri'. 

The  Iqbdlndmah , according  to  the  Madsir , says,  he  belonged  to  tho  Musawi 
Sayyids ; but  this  is  extraordinary,  because  the  Bukhari  Sayyid’s  trace  their  descent  to 
Sayyid  Jalal  i Bukhari,  seventh  descendant  of  Imam  'Ali  Naqi  Alhadi. 

The  fourth  ancestor  of  Shaikh  Farid  was  Shaikh  ’AbdulghafFar  of  Dihlf,  who  when 
dying  desired  his  family  to  give  up  depending  on  Sayurghal  tenures,  but  rather  to 
enter  the  military  service  of  the  kings.  This  they  seem  to  have  done. 

Shaikh  Farid  was  born  as  Dihli (Tuzuk,  p.  68).  He  entered  Akbar’s  service  early. 
In  the  28th  year,  when  M.  'Aziz  (No.  21)  resigned  from  ill-health  the  command  of  the 
Bihar  army,  S.  F.  accompanied  Yazir  Khan  (No.  41)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bard- 
win,  where  Qutlu  of  Ojisa  had  collected  his  Afghans.  Qutlu  having  made  proposals 
of  peace,  S.  F.  was  ordered  to  meet  him.  In  doing  so  he  nearly  perished  through 
Qutlus  treachery  (vide  Stewart’s  Bengal).  In  the  30th  year,  he  was  made  a Com- 
mander of  700,  and  gradually  rose,  till  the  40th  year,  to  a command  of  1500.  He  was 
also  appointed  Mir  Bakhshi,  and  had  also  for  some  time  the  Daftar  i Tan  in  his 
charge,  i.  e.,  he  had  to  settle  all  matters  relating  to  the  grants  of  Jigir  holders. 

His  elevation  under  Jahangir,  was  due  to  the  decided  support  he  gave  Jahan- 
gir, immediately  before  his  accession,  and  to  the  victory  he  obtained  over  Prince 
Khusrau  at  Bhaironwal.  When  Prince  Salim  occupied  Ilahabad  during  his  rebellion 
against  his  father,  appointing  his  servants  to  manqabs  and  giving  them  jagirs,  Akbar 
favoured  Prince  Khusrau  so  openly,  that  every  one  looked  upon  him  as  successor.  Soon 
after,  a sort  of  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  Salim’s  men  were  sent  to  Gujrat.  When 
Akb&r  lay  on  the  death-bed,  he  ordered  Salim  to  stay  outside  the  Fort  of  Agrah  ; and 
M.  ‘Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21)  and  Rajah  Man  Singh,  who  from  family  considerations 
favoured  Khusrau’s  succession,  placed  their  own  men  at  the  gates  of  the  fort,  and 
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asked  Shaikh  Farid  to  take  the  command.  But  Sh.  F.  did  not  care  for  their  arrange- 
ments and  went  over  to  Prince  Salim  outside,  and  declared  him  emperor,  before  Akbar 
had  closed  his  eyes.  On  the  actual  accession,  S.  F.  was  made  a commander  of  5000, 
received  the  title  of  Qdhibussaif  wa-lqalam,1  and  was  appointed  Mir  Bakksht. 

A short  time  after,  on  the  8th  Z 1 Hajjah , 1014,  Prince  Khusrau  suddenly  left 
Agrah,  and  went  plundering  and  recruiting  to  Lahor.  Sh.  F.,  with  other  Bukhari 
and  many  Barha  Sayyids,  was  sent  after  him,  whilst  Jahdngir  himself  followed 
soon  after,  accompanied  by  Sharif  Khan  Amir  ul  Umara,  and  Mah&bat  Khan,  who 
were  hostile  to  Sh.  F.,  and  took  every  possible  opportunity  of  slandering  him. 
Sultan  Khusrau  had  gone  to  Lahor,  and  besieged  the  town,  when  he  heard  of 
Sh.  F.’s  arrival  with  12000  horse  at  the  Ah  i Sultdnpur.  He  raised  the  siege,  and 
arrived  at  the  Bidh,  which  Sh.  F.  had  just  crossed.  Khusrau  was  immediately 
attacked.  The  fight  was  unusually  severe.  The  Barha  and  Bukhari  Sayyids  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  the  former  in  the  van  under  the  command  of 
Saif  Khan,  son  of  Sayyid  Mahmud  Khan  Kundliwal,  (p.  392)  and  Sayyid  Jalal. 
There  were  about  50  or  60  of  the  Barha  Sayyids  opposed  to  1500  Badakhshl  troopers, 
and  had  not  S.  Kamdl(p.  397)  come  in  time  to  their  rescue,  charging  the  enemy  with 
loud  cries  of  Pdd ishdh  salamat,  the  Barha  Sayyids  would  have  been  cut  down  to  a 
man.  Sayyid  Saif  Khan  got  seventeen  wounds,  and  S.  Jalal  died  a few  days  after 
the  battle.  About  four  hundred  of  Khusrau’s  troopers  were  killed,  and  the  rest  dis- 
persed. Khusrau’s  jewel-box  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  The  fight  took 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhaironwal.*  In  the  evening  Jahangir  arrived,  embraced 
S.  F.,  and  stayed  the  night  in  his  tent.  The  District  was  made  into  a Parganah  of 
the  name  of  Fathabad,  and  was  given  Sh.  F.  as  a present.  He  received,  besides, 
the  title  of  Murtazd  Khdn , and  was  appointed  governor  of  the  pubah  of  Gujrat. 

In  the  2nd  year,  S.  F.  presented  Jahangir  an  immense  ruby  made  into  a ring, 
which  weighed  1 misqal , 15  surkhs,  and  was  valued  at  25000  Bs.  As  the  relations 
of  the  Shaikh  oppressed  the  people  in  Gujrat,  he  was  recalled  from  Ahmadabad  (TuzuJc, 
p.  73),  In  the  5th  year,  he  was  made  governor  of  the  Panjab.  In  1021,  he  made 
preparations  to  invade  Kangrah.  He  died  at  Pat’han  in  1025,  and  was  buried  at 


1 This  title  we  also  find  in  old  inscrip- 
tions, c.  g.  in  those  of  Tribenl  and  Sat- 
ganw,  Hugh  District.  It  means  Lord 
of  the  sicord  and  the  'pen . 

* Bhaironwal,  on  our  maps  Bhyrowal, 
lies  on  the  road  from  Jtilindhar  to  Am- 
ritsir,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Biah. 
After  the  defeat,  Khusrau  fled  north- 
wards with  the  view  of  reaching  Rahtas 
beyond  the  right  bank  of  the  Jhelum. 
He  had  therefore  to  cross  the  Bawl,  the 
Chanab,  and  the  Jhelam.  On  coming 
to  the  Chanab,  at  a place  called  Shdh - 
ur  (a  very  common  name  in  the  Panjab), 
e could  not  get  boats.  He  therefore 
went  to  Sodhamh,  which  is  also  men- 
tioned as  a place  for  crossing  in  the 
Tabaqal  i Na<;iri , — on  our  maps  Sodra, 
N.  E.  of  Vazirabad — and  induced  some 


boatmen  to  take  him  over.  But  they 
left  him  in  the  lurch,  landed  him  on  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  Chanab,  and 
swam  back.  This  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  Chaudrl  of  Sodharah,  and  a report 
was  sent  to  Abul  Qasim  Tamkln  (No. 
199),  one  of  Jahangir's  officers  stationed 
at  Gujrat  (at  some  distance  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Chanab,  opposite  to  Vazira- 
bad). Became,  took  Khusrau  from  the 
island,  and  kept  him  confined  in  Gujrat. 
The  news  of  the  capture  reached  Jahan- 
gir at  Lahor  on  the  last  Muharram  1015, 
*.  e.  52  days  after  Khusrau  s flight  from 
Agrah.  On  the  3rd  pafar,  Khusrau, 
Hasan  Beg  i Badakhshl  (No.  167),  and 
’Abdurrahim  Khar,  were  brought  to 
Jahangir  in  the  B&gh  i Mirza  Karnrun. 
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Dihli  (Tuz.  p.  159).  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a Commander  of  Six  Thousand, 
5000  horse. 

Sayyid  Ahmad,  in  his  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Dihli,  entitled  Asaru^anddtd, 
No.  77,  says  that  the  name  of  S.  F.'s  father  was  Sayyid  Ahmad  i Bukhari.  Of  Farid’s 
tomb,  he  says,  nothing  is  left  but  an  arcade  (daldn).  But  he  wrongly  places  the 
death  of  the  Shaikh  in  the  9th  year  or  1033  A.  IT.,  instead  of  'in  the  eleventh  year , 
or  1025.  Sayyid  Ahmad  also  mentions  a Sardi  built  by  Shaikh  Farid  in  Dihli,  which 
has  since  been  repaired  by  the  English  Government,  and  is  now  used  as  a jail  JLx^ 
jel  khdnah). 

According  to  the  Tuzuk,  p.  65,  Salimgadh  (Dihli)  belonged  to  S.  Farid.  It 
had  been  built  by  Salim  Khan  the  Afghan  during  his  reign  in  the  midst  (dar  miydn) 
of  the  Jamnah.  Akbar  had  given  it  to  Farid.1 * * * * 

When  Shaikh  Farid  died,  only  1000  Ashrafis  were  found  in  his  house,  which  very 
likely  gave  rise  to  the  Tarikh  of  his  death — 

Ay  tyL  j dad,  khurd  hurd  (1025,  A.  H.). 

• He  gave,  and  left  (carried  off)  little.' 

Shaikh  Farid  was  indeed  a man  of  the  greatest  liberality.  He  always  gave  with 
his  own  hands.  Once  a beggar  came  to  him  seven  times  on  one  day,  and  received 
money ; and  when  he  returned  the  eighth  time,  Farid  gave  him  again  money,  but 
told  him  not  to  tell  others ; else  they  might  take  the  money  from  him.  He  gav© 
widows  a great  deal,  and  his  jagir  lands  were  given  as  free  land  tenures  to  the  children 
of  his  servants  or  soldiers  who  had  been  killed.  When  in  Gujrat,  he  had  a list  made 
of  all  Bukhari  Sayyids  in  the  province,8  and  paid  for  every  marriage  feast  and  out- 
fit ; he  even  gave  pregnant  women  of  his  clan  money  for  the  same  purpose  for  the 
benefit  of  their  yet  unborn  children.  He  never  assisted  singers,  musicians,  or  flatterers. 

He  built  many  sardi*.  The  one  in  Dihli  has  been  mentioned  above.  In  Ah- 
madabad,  a mahallah  was  adorned  by  him  and  received  as  a memorial  of  him  the  name 
of  Bukhara.  In  the  same  town  he  built  the  Masjid  and  Tomb  of  Shah  Wajflmddin 
(died  988  ; Baddoni  III,  43).  He  also  built  Faridabdd  near  Dihli,  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  parganah  of  Tilpat  being  included  in  the  parganah  of  Faridabad  (Elliot’s 
Glossary,  Beames’  Edition,  II,  p.  123).  In  Labor  also,  a Mahallah  was  built  by  him, 
a large  bath,  and  a chauk,  or  bazar.  The  Government  officers  under  him  received 
annually  three  khil'ats  ; to  his  footmen  he  gave  annually  a blanket,  and  his  sweepers 
got  shoes.  He  never  made  alterations  in  his  gifts. 

His  contingent  consisted  of  3000  picked  troopers.  Neither  in  the  reign  of  Akbar, 
nor  that  of  Jahangir,  did  he  build  a palace  for  himself.  He  always  lived  as  if  on  the 
march.  He  paid  his  contingent  personally,  little  caring  for  the  noise  and  tumult 
incident  to  such  offices.  One  of  his  best  soldiers,  an  Afghan  of  the  name  of  Sher 
Khan,  had  taken  leave  in  Gujr&t,  and  rejoined  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  when  Sh. 


1 The  familv  must  have  had  large  pos- 

sessions in  Dihli ; for  when  Akbar,  in  the 

22nd  year,  visited  Dihli,  he  stayed  in 

Sh.  Farid’s  mansion,  and  Abulfazl  ( Ak - 

bamdmah  III,  p.  196)  speaks  of  his 


extensive  possessions  along  the  Jamnah. 

8 In  Dihli,  Ahmadabad,  and  many 
other  places  in  Gujrat,  do  we  find  Bu- 
khari Sayyids.  Vide  Nos.  77,  78. 
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Farid  was  in  Kalanur  on  his  march  to  Kangrah.  The  Shaikh  ordered  Dwarka  Das 
his  Bakhshi,  to  pay  the  man  his  wages,  and  the  Bakhshi  wrote  out  the  Descriptive 
Roll,  and  gave  the  man  one  days  pay.  But  Farid  got  angry,  and  said,  “He  is  an 
old  servant,  and  though  he  comes  rather  late,  my  affairs  have  not  fared  ill  on  account 
of  his  absence ; give  him  his  whole  pay.”  The  man  got  7000  Rs.,  his  whole  pay  for 
six  years. 

“ Night  and  day,”  exclaims  the  author  of  the  Madsir,  “ change  as  before,  and  the 
stars  walk  and  the  heavens  turn  as  of  old,  but  India  has  no  longer  such  men.  Per- 
haps they  have  left  for  some  other  country  !” 

Shaikh  Farid  had  no  son.  His  daughter  also  died  childless.  He  had  adopted 
two  young  men,  Muhammad  Said  and  Mfr  Khan.  They  lived  in  great  pomp,  and 
did  not  care  for  the  emperor.  Though  often  warned,  they  would  noisily  pass  the 
palace  in  pleasure  boats  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Emperor,  their  boats  being  lighted 
up  with  torches  and  coloured  lamps.  One  night  they  did  so  again,  and  Mahabat 
Khan,  whom  Jahangir  had  given  a hint,  sent  one  of  his  men  and  killed  Mir  Khan. 
Sh.  F.  demanded  of  the  emperor  Mah&bat’s  blood ; but  Mahabat  got  together  several 
‘ respectable*  witnesses  who  maintained  before  the  emperor  that  Mir  Khan  had  been 
killed  by  Muhammad  Sa’id,  and  Shaikh  F.  had  to  remain  quiet. 

Muhammad  Sa’id  was  alive  in  the  20th  year  of  Sh&h jahan,  and  was  a Commander 
of  Seven  Hundred,  300  horse  (. Pddishdhn . II,  743). 

Sayyid  Jafar , Sh.  F.’s  brother,  was  also  in  Akbar’s  service.  He  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Patan  (p.  397, 1.  5). 

The  Pddishdhndmah  (I,  b.,  316,  313  ; II,  739)  also  mentions  Sayyid  Badr , son 
of  Shaikh  Farid’s  sister,  a Commander  of  700,  600  horse  ; and  Sayyid  Bhakar,  son  of 
Sh.  F.’s  brother,  a Commander  of  Five  Hundred,  300  horse. 

100.  Sama'nji'  Kha  n,  son  of  Chalmah  Beg. 

For  Samdnji  we  often  find  in  MSS.  Samaji.  The  Turkish  samdn  means  hay, 
so  that , Samdnji,  or  Samdnchi  would  mean  one  who  looks  after  the  hay. 

The  name  of  this  grandee  is  neither  given  in  the  Madsir , nor  the  Tabaqdt.  Nor 
have  I come  across  his  name  in  the  Akbarndmah . It  remains,  therefore,  doubtful 
whether  he  is  the  son  of  No.  68. 

Another  Samanji  Khan  will  be  found  below,  No.  147. 

101.  Tardi'  Kha'n,  son  of  Qiya  Khan  Gung  (No.  33). 

He  has  been  mentioned  above,  on  p.  344.  The  Tabaqdt  says  that,  in  1001,  he 
was  governor  of  Patan  (Gujr&t).1 


1 Tardi  Khan  is  also  mentioned  in 
Sayyid  Ahmad’s  edition  of  the  Tuzuk , p, 
19,  1.  16.  But  this  a mistake.  It  should 
be  Tar  Khdn,  not  Tardi  Khan . The 
word  toqndi , l.  c.,  also  is  a mistake,  and 
should  be  Toqbdi.  Pages  18,  19  of  the 
Tuzuk  treat  of  Akbar’s  forced  march  to 
Patan  in  Gtyrat  ( vide  p.  325,  note,  and 
p.  406, 1. 10).  The  Madsir  (MS.  77  of 
the  Library  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  p.  163,  b.) 
mentions  the  4th  Rabi’  I.  as  the  day  when 


Akbar  left  Agrah  ; but  from  the  Akbarna- 
mah  (Lucknow  Edition,  III,  18  ff.)  it  is 
clear  that  Akbar  left  Agrah  on  the  24th 
Rabi’  II,  .981,  and  engaged  the  enemies  on 
the  9th  day  after  his  departure,  *.  e.t  on 
the  6th  Jumada  I.,  981.  Hence  the  date 
6th  Jumada  I,  980,  which  Sayyid  Ah- 
mad gives,  Tuzuk , p.  18,  1.  16,  should 
be  corrected  to  6th  Jum&da  I,  981. 

The  comparison  of  the  several  sources 
for  a history  of  Akbar’s  reign,  and  the 
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102.  Mihtar  Kha'n,  Anfsuddfn,  a servant  of  Humayun. 

The  word  mihtar , pr.  a prince,  occurs  very  often  in  the  names  of  Humayun's 
servants.  Thus  in  the  Akbamdmah  (Lucknow  Edition,  Vol.  I.  p.  269, — a very 
interesting  page,  which  gives  the  names  of  the  grandees,  &c.,  who  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Persia). 

Mihtar  Khan  was  the  title  of  Anis  (-uddin).  He  was  Hum&yuns  treasurer 
on  his  flight  to  Persia,  and  returned  with  the  emperor. 

In  the  14th  year,  when  Rantanbhur  had  been  conquered  ( vide  No.  96),  the  fort 
was  put  in  his  charge.  In  the  beginning  of  the  21st  year  (beginning  of  984),  he 
accompanied  Man  Singh  on  his  expedition  against  Rana  Partab  of  Maiwar,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  leader  of  the  Chanddwul  (rear).  In  the  25th  year,  he  held  a 
jdgtr  in  Audh,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Anal  pursuit  of  Ma’?tim  Khan  Faran- 
khudi  (No.  167). 

Anis  was  gradually  promoted.  He  was  at  the  time  of  Akbar  s death  a Commander 
of  Three  Thousand.  According  to  the  Tabaqdt,  he  was  in  1001  a Commander  of  2600. 

He  died  in  the  3rd  year  Of  Jahangir’s  reign,  1017,  eighty-four  years  old.  If  I 
read  the  MSS.  of  the  Madsir  correctly,  he  was  a Katf,  and  looked  upon  his  tribe  with 
much  favour.  He  was  a man  of  great  simplicity.  It  is  said  that  he  paid  his  con- 
tingent monthly. 

Munis  Khdn , his  son,  was  during  the  reign  of  Jahangir  a Commander  of  Five 
Hundred,  130  horse.  Abu  Tdlib,  son  of  Munis  Khdn,  was  employed  as  treasurer 
(Khizdnchi)  of  the  pubah  of  Bengal. 

103.  Ha  i Durga/  Sisodiah. 

Rai  Durga  is  generally  called  in  the  Akbamdmah , Rai  Durga  Chandrawat 
( The  home  of  the  family  was  the  Parganah  of  Ram  pur,  also  called 

Islampdr,  near  Chftor. 

In  the  26th  year  of  Akbar  s reign,  Rai  Durga  accompanied  Prince  Murad  on  his 
expedition  against  Mfrza  Muhammad  Hakim  of  Kabul.  In  the  28th  year,  £e  was 
attached  to  Mfrza  Khan’s  (No.  29)  corps,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Gnjrat  war. 
In  the  30th  year,  he  was  with  M.  ’Azfz  Kokah  (No.  21)  in  the^)ak’hin.  In  the  36th 
year,  he  followed  Prince  Murad  to  Malwah,  and  later  to  the  Dak’hin. 

In  the  45th  year,  Akbar  sent  him  after  Muzaffar  Husain  Mirza.  He  then  ac- 
companied Abulfazl  to  Nasik,  and  went  afterwards  home  on  leave.  He  returned,  but 
after  six  weeks  went  again  home,  apparently  without  permission. 

He  died  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  year  of  Jahangir’s  reign. 

According  to  the  Tuzuk  (p.  63),  he  had  served  Akbar  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
Jahangir  says,  he  had  at  first  been  in  the  service  of  Rana  LTdai  Singh,  and  reached, 
during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  the  dignity  of  a Commander  of  Four  Thousand.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a good  tactician. 

The  Tabaqdt  says  that  he  was  in  1001  a Commander  of  Fifteen  Hundred. 

The  Madsir  continues  the  history  of  his  descendants,  from  which  the  following 
tree  has  been  taken. 

correction  of  the  MSS.,  is  a truly  her-  printed  historical  editions  has  very  much 

culean  labour,  which  the  want  of  critical  increased.  Vide  No.  104. 

acUmen  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  our 

53 
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Genealogy  of  the  lidos  of  Rdmpxir  (Isldmpur),  Chit  or. 


f 


1.  Rai  Durga  Sisodiah 

(Chandrawa$) 

2.  Rao  Chanda  (Jahangir) 
(a.)  A son 

8.  Rao  Daula  (Shahjahan) 

4.  R&o  Hatti  Singh  (Do.)1 
[died  childless] 


•(5.)  Rup  Mukund 


5.  (a.)  RaoRupSingh- 
[died  childless] 


6.  (b.)  Rao  Amr  Singh 

(Aurangzib) 

7.  Rao  MuLkam  Singh 

8.  Rao  Gop&l  Singh 

9.  Rao  Ratan  Singh 


R&o  Ratan  Singh  turned  Muhammadan,  and  got  the  title  of  Muslim  Khan 
(Aurangzlb-Jahandar  Shah). 

104.  Ma  dhu'  Singh,  son  of  Rdjah  Bhagwdn  Das  (No.  27). 

•He  was  present  in  the  fight  at  Sarnal  (p.  333),  In  the  beginning  of  the  21st 
year  (Muharram,  984)  he  served  under  Man  Singh  against  Rand  Klka,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Gogandah  (‘21st  Rah?  I.,  984).2  In  the  30th 
year,  he  accompanied  Mlrza  Shahrukh  (No.  7)  on  his  expedition  to  Kashmir.  In  the 
31st  year,  after  the  death  of  Sayyid  Hamid  (No.  78),  he  took  the  contingent  of  Rdjah 
Bhagw&n  from  T’hanah  Langar,  where  he  was  stationed,  to  ’All  Masjid,  where  Mhn 
Singh  was. 

In  the  48th  year,  he  was  made  a Commander  of  Three  Thousand,  2000  horse. 
According  to  the  Tabaqdt , he  had  been,  in  1001,  a Commander  of  2000. 

His  son,  Chatr  Sdls  or  Satr  Sdl , was  at  the  end  of  Jahangir’s  reign  a Commander 
of  Fifteen  Hundred,  1000  horse.  He  was  killed  together  with  his  two  sons,  Bhim  Singh 
and  Anand  Singh,  in  the  Dak’hin,  in  the  3rd  year  of  Shahjahan ’s  reign.  His  third 
son,  TJgar  Sen , was  a Commander  of  Eight  Hundred,  400  horse  ( vide  Padishahn* 
I.,  p,  294 ; I.,  b.,  pp.  305, 314.) 


1 There  is  some  confusion  in  the  MSS. 
and  printed  editions  regarding  his  name. 
Thus  in  the  jP ddish dhndmah,  Ed.  Bibl. 
Indica,  I,  b,,  305,  he  is  called  Matin 
Singh ; but  Hatti  Singh  in  the  same 
work,  Yol.  II,  p.  730,  and  Hathi , on 
p.  374. 

9 It  was  said  above,  p.  339,  1.  1.,  that 
the  battle  of  Gogandah  was  fought  in 
985.  This  is  the  statement  of  the  Taba - 
dt , which  the  Madsir  follows  in  its 
iographical  note  of  Rajah  Man  Singh, 
But  from  the  Akbamumah  and  the  His- 
tory of  Badaoni,  who  was  present  in  the 


battle,  and  brought  Akbar  Man  Singh’s 
report,  it  is  clear  that  Man  Singh  set  out 
on  the  2nd  Muharram,  984,  and  that  the 
battle  took  place  on  the  21st  Rabf  I.,  of 
the  same  year. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  (p.  356, 
note  1),  that  the  chronology  of  the  Tabaqdt 
is  erroneous.  Badaoni  ascribes  the  errors 
to  the  omission  of  the  intercalary  days, 
and  a confusion  of  solar  and  lunar  years. 
Historians  should  bear  this  in  mind.  The 
Akbarnamah  is  the  only  source  for  a 
history  of  Akbar’s  reign,  and  the  Sawd - 
nih  should  be  the  guide  of  Historians. 
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106,  Sayyid  Qa'sim,  and  148.  Sayyid  Ha^ehim,  sons  of  Sayyid  Mah- 
mud Xlian  of  B&rha,  KtindliwAl  (No.  75). 

In  the  17th  year,  S.  Qasim  served  under  Khan  ’A'lam  (No.  68),  in  the  pursuit 
of  Muhammad  Husain  Mirza,  who  after  his  defeat  by  M.  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21)  had 
withdrawn  to  the  Dak’hin. 

S.  Hashim  served,  in  the  21st  year,  with  R£i  Rai  Singh  (No.  44)  against  Sultan 
Deorah,  ruler  of  Sarohi,'  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  conquest  of  that  place. 

In  the  22nd  jrear,  both  brothers  served  under  Shahbaz  Khan  (No.  80)  against  the 
Rana.  In  the  25th  year,  when  Chandr  Sen,  son  of  Maldeo,  raised  disturbances,  both 
brothers,  who  had  jagirs  in  Ajmir,  were  ordered  to  march  against  him.  Both  again 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  28th  year,  and  served  in  the  kardtcal  of  Mirza  Khan 
(No.  29)  in  the  Gujrat  war. 

S.  Hashim  was  Killed  in  the  Battle  of*  Sarkich,  near  Ahmadabad.  S.  Qasim  was 
wounded.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  T'lianahdar  of  Patan.  When  Mirza  Khan 
went  to  Court,  leaving  Qulij  Khan  as  Governor  of  Ahmadabad,  Qdsim  was  again 
appointed  to  a command  and  operated  successfully  against  Muzaflar,  Jam  (zamindar 
of  Little  Kachh),  and  K’hangar  (zamindAr  of  Great  Kachh). 

On  the  transfer  of  Mirzd  Khdn,  KMn  i Azam  (No.  21)  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Gujrat.  Qasim  continued  to  serve  in  Gujrat,  and  distinguished  himself  especially 
in  the  37th  year.  Later,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Sultan  Murad's  Dak’hin  corps. 

Qasim  died  in  the  44th  year  (1007).  He  was  at  his  death  a Commander  of  1600. 

Regarding  their  sons,  vide  p.  392. 

XII.  Commander & of  Twelve  Hundred  and  Fifty. 

108,  Ra'i  Sal  Darba'ri',  Shaikhawat. 

He  is  also  called  Rajah  Rai  Sal  Darbari,  and  is  the  son  of  Rai  Rai  Mall  Shaikha- 
wat, in  whose  service  Hasan  Khan  Sur  (father  of  Sher  Shah)  was  for  some  time. 

As  remarked  above  (p.  328*  No.. 23),  the  Kachhwahahs  are  divided  into  Rajawats 
and  Shaikhawats.  To  the  latter  branch  belong  Rajahs  Lon  Karan,  Rai  Sal,  &c. ; the 
former  contains  Man  Singh’s  posterity  (the  present  rulers  of  Jaipur). 

The  term  Shaikhdwat , or  Shekhawat , as  it  is  generally  pronounced^  is  explained 
as  follows.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  this  branch  had  no  sons.  A Muhammadan 
Shaikh,  however,  had  pity  on  him,  and  prayed  for  him  till  he  got  a son.  From  motives 
of  gratitude,  the  boy  wancalled  Shaikh.1 * *  Hence  his  descendants  are  called  the  Shaikh- 
awat Branch. 

Rai  Sal  was  employed  at  Court,  as  his  title  of  Darhdri  indicates.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  Harem.  During  the  reign  of  Jahangir,  he  was  promoted,  and  served  in 
the  Dakliin.  He  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  He  had  twenty-one  sons,  each  of 
whom  had  a numerous  posterity. 

Whilst  Rai  Sal  was  in  the  Dakliin,  Mddhu  Singh  and  other  grandchildren  of  his, 
collected  a lot  of  ruffians,  and  ocoupied  Rai  Sal’s  paternal  possessions.9  But  Mat’hura 


1 Ho  is  the  same  as  the  Shaikh  ji  of 

Jaipur  genealogies.  Shaikhji  is  said  to 

have  been  a grandson  of  Udaikaran, 


twelfth  descendant  of  Dhola  Rai  (p.  329). 

9 Called  in  the  Madeir  Khan- 

dar  or  Ghandar,  ‘ near  Amber.’ 
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Das,  a Bengali,  who  was  Rai  S41's  Munshi  and  Vakil,  recovered  a portion  of  his  master’s 
lands. 

After  Rai  Sal’s  death,  his  sons  and  grandsons  lived,  according  to  the  custom  of 
4he  Zamindars  of  the  age,  in  feud  with  their  neighbours  and  with  each  other.  Rajah 
Girdhar,  Rai  S41’s  son,  is  almost  the  only  one  that  distinguished  himself  at  Court. 

From  the  Akbarnamah  we  see  that  Rai  Sal  entered  early  Akbar’s  service ; for  he 
was  present  in  the  battle  of  Khairabad  (p.  382),  in  the  fight  at  Sarn41  (p.  333),  and 
accompanied  the  Emperor  on  his  forced  march  to  Patan  and  Ahmadab4d  (p.  416,  note). 

The  Pddishdhndmah  (I.,  b.,  p.  314)  mentions  another  son  of  R4i  S41’s,  Bhoj  Ray, 
who  was  a Commander  of  Eight  Hundred,  400  horse. 

The  Tabaqdt  says  that  R4i  S41  was,  in  1001,  a Commander  of  Two  Thousand. 
Abulfazl  cadis  him  in  this  list  a Commander  of  1250.  This  mangab  is  unusual, 
and  R4i  S41  stands  alone  in  this  class.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  lists  of  Grandees 
in  the  Tddishdhndmah.  From  other  histories  also  it  is  clear  that  the  next  higher 
Man^ab  after  the  Hazdri  was  the  Hazdr  o pangudi,  or  Commander  of  Fifteen 
Hundred. 

XIII.  Commander 8 of  One  Thousand. 

107.  Muhibb  ’Ali'  Kha'n,  son  of  Mir  Khalifah. 

This  grandee  must  not  be  confounded  with  Muhibb  'Alt  Khdn  Rahtdst  (p.  422). 

Muhibb  ’All  Khan  is  the  son  of  Mir  Nizamuddin  'Ali  Khalifah,  the  “pillar  of  Babar’s 
government.”  He  had  no  faith  in  Humayun,  and  was  opposed  to  his  accession.  He 
therefore  favoured  Mahdi  Khwajah,  Babar’s  son-in-law.  Mahdi,  a short  time  before 
Babar’s  death,  assumed  a royal  deportment.  One  day,  Mir  Khalifah  happened  to  be  in 
Mahdi’s  tent;  and  when  he  left,  Mahdi,  thinking  himself  alone,  put  his  hand  to  his 
beard,  and  exclaimed,  “ Thou  shalt  by  and  by  follow  me.”  He  had  scarcely  uttered  these 
words,  when  he  observed  Muqim  i Harawi1  in  the  corner  of  the  tent.  Muqim  reported 
these  words  to  Mir  Khalifah,  and  upbraided  him  for  giving  Mahdi  his  support.  Mir 
Khalifah  thereupon  changed  his  mind,  forbade  people  to  visit  Mahdi,  and  raised,  on 
Babar’s  death,  Humayun  to  the  throne. 

His  son  Muhibb  ’All  Khan  distinguished  himself  under  B4bar  and  Huumyun. 
His  wife  was  Nahid  Begum,  daughter  of  Qasim  Kokah.  Qasim  had  sacrificed  himself 
for  Babar.  B4bar  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  'Abdullah  Kh4n  Uzbak,  when  Qasim 
stepped  forward  and  said  that  he  was  Babar.  He  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  Babar 
escaped.  In  976,  Nahid  Begum  went  to  T’hat’hah,  to  see  her  mother,  H4ji  Begum 
(daughter  of  Mirza  Muqim,  son  of  Mirz4  Zul-nun).  After  Q4sim  Kokah’s  death,  Haji 
Begum  married  Mfrza  Hasan,  and  after  him,  Mirz4  Tsa  Tarkhan,  king  of  Sindh  (p.  362). 
Before  N4hid  Begum  reached  T’hat’hah,  Mirz4  Ts4  died.  His  successor,  Mirz4  Baqi 
ill-treated  H4ji  Begum  and  her  daughter.  Haji  Begum  therefore  collected  a few 
desperate  men  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  get  hold  of  M.  B4qi’s  person.  The 
plot  was,  however,  discovered,  and  Haji  Begum  was  put  into  prison.  Nahid  Begum 
escaped  and  went  to  Bhakkar,  where  she  was  well  received  by  Sultan  Mahmud,  ruler 
of  the  District.  He  persuaded  her  to  ask  Akbar  to  send  her  husband  Muhibb  ’Ali 


1 Father  of  the  Historian  Nizamuddin 
Ahmad,  author  of  the  Tabaqat  i Akbari . 


Muqim  was  then  Ditcdn  i BuyutaL 
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to  Bhakkar ; and  he  would  give  him  an  army,  if  he  liked*  to  attack  T’hat’hah.  Nahid 
Begum  did  so  on  coming  to  court,  and  Akbar,  in  the  16th  year  (978),  called  for 
Muhibb,  who  had  then  retired  from  court-life,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  to 
Bhakkar.  * 

Muhibb  set  out,  accompanied  by  Mujdhid  Khdn , a son  of  his  daughter.  Sam 
Khan  (No.  25),  Governor  of  Multan,  had  also  received  orders  to  assist  Muhibb  ; but 
it  Sult&n  Mahmud's  request,  Muhibb  came  alone,  accompanied  by  only  a few  hundred 
troopers.  When  he  arrived  at  Bhakkar,  SutyAn  Mahmud  said  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind  : he  might  go  and  attack  T’hat’hah  without  his  assistance  ; but  he  should  do  so 
from  Jaisalmir,  and  not  from  Bhakkar.  Muhibb,  though  he  had  only  200  troopers» 
resolved  to  punish  Sultan  Mahmud  for  his  treachery,  and  prepared  himself  to  attack 
Bhakkar.  Mahmud  had  10000  horse  assembled  near  Fort  Math’ilah  . Muhibb 

attacked  them,  dispersed  them,  and  took  soon  after  the  fort  itself.  He  then  fitted  out 
a larger  corps,  and  moved  to  Bhakkar,  where  he  again  defeated  Mahmud.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  victory  was,  that  Mubarak  Khan,  Sultan  Mahmud’s  vazir , left  his 
master  and  went  with  1500  horse  over  to  Muhibb.  But  as  Mub&rak’s  son,  Beg  Oghlu, 
was  accused  of  having  had  criminal  intercourse  with  a concubine  of  Sultan  Mahmud, 
Muhibb  wished  to  kill  Beg  Oghlu.  Mub&rak,  who  had  not  expected  this,  now  tried 
to  get  out  of  Muhibb’s  power.  Muhibb  therefore  killed  Mub&rak,  and  used  the  money 
which  fell  into  his  hands,  to  complete  his  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Bhakkar. 

The  siege  had  lasted  three  years,  when  famine  and  disease  drove  the  inhabi- 
tants to  despair.  The  swelling  which  is  peculiar  to  the  district,  decimated  the 
people ; and  the  bark  of  the  Sirs  tree  (p.  228),  the  best  remedy  for  it,  could  only 
he  had  for  gold.  Sultan  Mahmud,  at  last,  sent  a message  to  Akbar,  and  offered  the 
fort  as  a present  to  Prince  Salim,  if  Muhibb  were  recalled,  and  another  grandee  sent 
in  his  stead,  who  was  to  take  him  (Mahmud)  to  court ; for  he  said,  he  could  not  trust 
Muhibb.  Akbar  accepted  the  proposal,  and  sent  Mir  Gesu,  Bak&wal-begi,  to  Bhakkar.1 
Before  Mir  Gesu  arrived,  Sultan  Mahmud  had  died.  New  complications  arose  on  his 
arrival.  Mujahid  Kli&n  just  besieged  Fort  Ganj&bah,*  and  his  mother  Sami’ah 
Begum  (Muhibb’s  daughter)  who  felt  offended  at  Akbar 's  proceedings,  despatched  a few 
ships  against  Mir  Gesu,  and  nearly  captured  him.  In  the  meantime  Muqim  i Harawi 
also  arrived  and  dissuaded  Muhibb  from  hostilities  against  Mir  Gesu.  The  latter  now 
entered  Bhakkar  (981),  and  the  inhabitants  handed  the  keys  over  to  him. 

But  neither  Muhibb  nor  Mujdhid  felt  inclined  to  leave  for  the  Court,  though  their 
stay  was  fraught  with  danger.  Muhibb  therefore  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Mir  Gesu,  according  to  which  Mujahid  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  T’hat’hah,  and  that  he 
himself  with  his  whole  family  should  be  accommodated  in  Lohari.  The  arrangement 
had  been  partially  carried  out,  when  Mir  Gesu  despatched  a flotilla  after  Mujahid. 
Muhibb  upon  this  withdrew  to  Mat’hilah.  Sami’ah  Begum  fortified  the  environs, 
ind  when  attacked  by  Gesu’s  men,  she  successfully  repulsed  them  for  one  day  and  one 


1 The  conquest  of  Bhakkar  is  minute- 
ly related  in  the  Tdrikh  i Marumi  (vide 
No.  329),  from  which  Prof.  Dowson  in 
his  edition  of  Elliots  History  of  India 
(1»  p.  240  ff.)  has  given  extracts.  But 


Abulfazl’s  account  contains  a few  inter- 
esting particulars  and  differences.  For 
Dowson ’s  Mir  Kisu,  we  have  to  read 
Mtr  Gesu . His  biography  is  given  in  the 
Maasir.  * Generally  called  Ganjdwah . 
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night.  Next  day,  Mujahid  arrived  in  forced  marclies,  defeated  the  enemy,1  and  occu- 
pied the  land  east  of  the  river. 

In  the  meantime,  Akbar  had  sent  Muhammad  Tarson  Khan  (No.  32)  as  governor 
to  Bhakkar,  and  Muliibb  thought  it  now  wise  to  go  to  Court. 

In  the  21st  year,  Muliibb  received  an  appointment  at  Court,  as  a sort  of  Mir  ' Arz . 
As  he  gave  the  emperor  satisfaction,  Akbar,  in  the  23rd  year,  allowed  him  to  choose  one 
of  four  appointments,  the  office  of  Mtr  'Arz,  the  guard  of  the  Harem,  the  governorship 
of  a distant  province,  or  the  governorship  of  Dihli.  Muliibb  chose  the  last,  aud  entered 
at  once  upon  his  office. 

He  died  as  Governor  of  Dihli  in  989. 

Muliibb  is  placed  in  the  Tabaqdt  among  the  Commanders  of  Four  Thousand. 

Regarding  the  town  of  Bhakkar,  Abullazi  says  that  it  is  called  in  old  books  Man- 
$urah.  Six  rivers  united  pass  by  it  in  several  branches;  two  branches  lie  to  the  south, 
one  to  the  north.  The  town  at  the  latter  branch,  is  called  Bhakkar.  On  the  second 
branch  another  town  lies,  called  Lohari,  and  near  it  is  the  Indus. 

Mirza  Shah  Husain  Arghun,  king  of  T’hat'hah,  had  Bhakkar  fortified,  and 
appointed  as  Commander  his  foster-brother  Sultan  Mahmud.  Alter  Shah  Husain’s 
death,  Sultan  Mahmud  declared  himself  independent  at  Bhakkar,  and  Mirza  Tsa  Tar- 
khan (p.  302)  at  T’hat’lmh.  Both  were  often  at  war  with  each  other.  Sultan  Mah- 
mud is  said  to  have  been  a cruel  man. 

As  Bhakkar  was  conquered  aud  annexed  before  T’hat’hah,  it  was  attached  to  the 
piibah  of  Multan. 

[Muhibb  ’Ali'  Kha'n  Rahta'si']. 

Like  Muhibb  ’All  Khan,  son  of  Mir  Khalifah,  Muliibb  'All  Khan  Rahtasf  is  put 
in  the  Tabaqdt  among  the  Commanders  of  Four  Thousand.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
why  Abullazi  Ills  not  mentioned  him  in  this  list.  His  name,  however,  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  Akbarndmah  and  other  histories.  As  he  was  a long  time  Governor  of 
Kalitas  in  S.  Bihar,  he  is  generally  called  Rahidsi.  This  renowned  Fort  had  passed, 
in  945,  into  the  hands  of  Slier  Shah.  During  his  reign,  as  also  that  of  Salim  Shah, 
Fath  Khan  Batnl  commanded  the  Fort.  Subsequently  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Sulaiman  and  Junaid  i Kararam.  The  latter  appointed  Sayyid  Muhammad  com- 
mander. As  related  above  (p.  400),  he  handed  it  over  to  Shahbaz  Khan  (No.  80), 
at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Gajpati  and  his  son  Sri  Ram  (984). 

lu  the  same  year,  Akbar  appointed  Muhibb  ’All  Khan  governor  of  Kahtas,  and 
Shahbaz  Khan  made  over  the  Fort  to  him. 

Muhibb  rendered  excellent  services  during  the  Bengal  Military  Revolt.  His  son 
also,  Habib ’All  Klian  (vide  No.  133),  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  but  was 
killed  in  a fight  with  one  Yusuf  Mittl,  who  had  collected  a baud  of  Afghans  and  ra- 
vaged S.  Bihar.  His  death  affected  his  father  so  much,  that  he  became  temporarily 
insane. 


1 If  Prof.  Dowson’s  MSS.  agree  with 
his  version  (1,  p.  241),  the  Tdrtkh  i 
Ma'qdmi  would  contradict  the  Akbar- 


ndmah. Mujahid  Khan  is  again  mei>* 
tioued,  /.  t\,  p.  282. 
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In  the  31st  year,  two  officers  having  been  appointed  to  each  pubnh,  Muhibb  was 
filtered  to  join  Vazir  Khan  (No.  41),  Governor  of  Bengal.  In  the  33rd  year,  Bihar 
was  given  to  the  Kachhwahahs  as  jagir,  and  Akbar  called  Muhibb  to  Court,  intending 
to  make  him  governor  of  Multan.  But  as  the  emperor  was  just  about  to  leave  for 
Kashmir  (997),  Muhibb  accompanied  him. 

Soon  after  entering  Kashmir,  Muhibb  took  ill,  and  died,  on  the  emperor’s  return, 
near  the  Kohi  Sulaimdn . Akbar  went  to  bis  sick-bed  and  saw  him  the  moment 
he  died. 

In  the  Akbamdmah  (III,  p.  245)  a place  Muhibb  *Alipurl  is  mentioned,  which 
Muhibb  founded  near  Rahtas. 

108.  Sulta'n  Khwa'jah,  ’Abdul  ’Azi'm,  son  of  Khwajah  Khfiwand 
Dost. 

He  is  also  called  Sultdn  Khwajah  Naqshbandi*  His  father  Khawand  Dost  was 
a pupil  of  Khwajah  ’Abdushshahid,  fifth  son  of  Khw&jah  ’Abdullah  (generally  called 
Khwajagan  Khwajah ; vide  No.  17,  p.  322),  son  of  the  renowned  saint  Khwajah 
Na^iruddin  Ahrdr  (bom  806,  died  29th  Rabf  I,  895). 

When  ’Abdushshahid  came  from  Samarqand  to  India,  he  was  well  received  by 
Akbar,  and  got  as  present  the  Parganah  Chamari.  He  remained  there  some  time, 
but  returned  in  982  to  Samarqand,  where  he  died  two  years  later. 

Sultan  Khwdjah,  though  neither  learned  in  the  sciences  nor  in  iaqatotouf  (mysti- 
cism), had  yet  much  of  the  saintly  philosopher  in  him.  He  possessed  in  a high  degree 
the  confidence  and  the  friendship  of  the  emperor.  In  984,  he  was  made  Mir  Hajjt 
and  as  such  commanded  a numerous  party  of  courtiers  during  the  pilgrimage  to  Makkah* 
Never  before  had  so  influential  a party  left  for  Arabia : Sultan  Khwajah  was  to 
distribute  six  lacs  of  rupees  and  12000  khiVats  to  the  people  of  Makkah. 

On  his  return  in  986  (23rd  year),  he  was  made  a Commander  of  One  Thousand, 
and  appointed  Qadr  of  the  realm  (p.  273).  He  held  that  office  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  29th  year  (992).  He  was  buried  outside  the  Fort  of  Fathpur,  to  the 
north. 

His  daughter,  in  the  beginning  of  the  30th  year,  was  married  to  Prince  Danyal. 

His  son,  Mir  Khwajah,  was  in  the  46th  year  a Commander  of  500. 

According  to  Badaoni  and  Abulfazl,  Sultan  Khwajah  belonged  to  the  elect  of  the 
4 Divine  Faith’  (vide  p.  204). 

109.  Khwa'jah  ’Abdullah,  son  of  Khwajah  ’Abdullatff. 

His  name  is  not  given  in  the  Mciasir  and  the  Tabaqdt.  The  Akbamdmah 
mentions  a Khwajah  'Abdullah  who  served  in  the  war  against  'Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak 
(No.  14),  in  Malwah  (971*72),  during  the  last  rebellion  of  Khan  Zamdn  (No.  13),  and  in 
the  fight  at  Saraal  (middle  Shahan,  980;  vide  p.  333).  He  also  accompanied  the 
emperor  on  his  forced  march  to  Patan  and  Ahraadabad.  Vide  the  Lucknow  Edition 
of  the  Akbamdmah , II,  285,  287,  367 ; III,  24. 


1 Not  given  on  the  maps. 

* Naqshband  was  the  epithet  of  the 
renowned  saint  Khwajah  Bahauddin  of 
Bukhara,  born  728,  died  3rd  Kabf  I., 


791.  He  was  called  naqshband , because 
according  to  his  own  words,  he  and  his 
parents  used  to  weave  kamkhdbs  adorn- 
ed with  figures  (naqsh). 
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110.  Khwa'jah  Jaha'n,  Amina  of  Ilarat. 

His  full  name*  is  Khwajah  Amiuuddin  Mahmud  of  Harat.  The  form  Amina  is 
modern  Irani,  which  likes  to  add  a Long  a to  names. 

Amin  was  an  excellent  accountant  and  a distinguished  calligrapher.  He  accom- 
panied llumayun  on  his  flight  to  Persia.  On  the  return  of  the  emperor,  he  was  made 
Bakhshi  of  Prince  Akbar. 

On  Akbar’s  accession,  Amin  was  made  a Commander  of  One  Thousand,  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Khwajah  Jahdn.  He  was  generally  employed  in  financial  work, 
and  kept  the  great  seal.  In  the  11th  year,  he  was  accused  by  Muzaflar  Khan  (Xo. 
37)  of  want  of  loyalty  shewn  in  the  rebellion  of  Khan  Zairian.  Amin  was  reprimanded, 
the  great  seal  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  dismissed  to  Makkah. 

On  his  return,  he  was  pardoned.  In  the  19th  year  (981-82),  Akbar  besieged  Haji- 
pur;  but  Amin  had  been  compelled  by  sickness  to  remain  behind  at  Jaunpur.  When 
the  emperor  returned  from  Hajipur  over  Jaunpur  to  Agrah,  Amin  followed  him. 
On  the  march,  he  was  once  charged  by  a mast  elephant  : his  foot  got  entangled  in  a 
tent  rope,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  The  accident  had  an  injurious  effect  on  Amin, 
couvalescent  as  he  was.  He  died  near  Lak’hnau,  in  the  beginning  of  Sha’ban,  982. 

According  to  the  chronology  of  the  Tabaqdt , his  death  took  place  in  983. 

A son  of  Amin’s  brother  is  mentioned.  His  name  was  Mirza  Beg.  He  was  a poet 
and  wrote  under  the  takhaUu$  of  Shahri . He  withdrew  from  Court,  and  died  in  989. 

Jahangir  also  conferred  the  title  of  Khwajah  Jahan  on  the  officer  (Dost  Muham- 
mad of  Kabul)  who  had  served  him  as  Bakhshi  while  Prince. 

111.  Ta'ta'r  Kha'n,  of  Khurasan. 

His  name  is  Khwajah  Tahir  Muhammad.  In  the  8th  year,  he  accompanied 
Shah  Budtigh  Khan  (No.  52)  and  Rumi  Khan  (No.  146),  and  pursued  Mir  Shah  'Abul 
Ma  ali,  who  withdrew  from  Iliyar  Firuzali  to  Kabul. 

He  was  then  made  governor  of  Dilili,  where  ho  died  in  986. 

The  Tabaqdt  says,  he  was  for  some  time  Vaztr,  and  died  in  985. 

Regarding  his  enmity  with  Mulla  Nuruddin  Tarkhan,  vide  Badaoni  III,  199. 

112.  Haki'm  Abulfath,  son  of  Mulla  ’Abdurrazzdq  of  Gildn. 

His  name  is  Masihuddin  Abulfath.  Maulana  ’Abdurrazzaq,  his  father,  was  a 
learned  and  talented  man,  and  held  for  a long  time  the  post  of  Qadr  of  Gilan.  When 
Gilan,  in  974,  came  into  the  possession  of  Tahmasp,  Ahmad  Khan,  ruler  of  the  country 
was  imprisoned,  and  ’Abdurrazzaq  was  tortured  to  death.  Hakim  Abulfath,  with 
his  distinguished  brothers  Hakim  Humam  (No.  205)  and  Hakim  Nuruddin,1  left  the 
country,  and  arrived,  in  the  20th  year,  in  India  (p.  175).  They  went  to  Court  and 
were  well  received.  Abulfath,  in  the  24th  year,  was  made  Qadr  and  Amtn  of  Bengal. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  military  revolt,  he  was  captured  with  several  other  officers 
(vide  Nos.  98  and  159) ; but  he  escaped  from  prison,  and  went  again  to  Court.  He  rose 
higher  and  higher  in  Akbar’s  favour,  and  possessed  an  immense  influence  in  state  matters 


1 He  is  mentioned  below  among  the 
Poets  of  Akbar’s  reign.  His  takhalluq 
is  * Quran.’  Their  fourth  brother,  Ha- 
kim Lutfullali,  came  later  from  Tran  to 


India,  and  received  through  Abul  Fath’s 
influence  a Command  of  Two  Hundred 
(No.  354).  He  did  not  live  long. 
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and  on  the  emperor  himself.  Though  only  a commander  of  One  Thousand,  he  is  said 
to  have  had  the  power  of  a Vakil . 

As  related  above  (p.  344),  he  accompanied  Bit  Bar  on  the  expedition  against  the 
Yusufzals  in  Sawad  and  Bijor.  On  his  return,  he  was  reprimanded  ; for  the  emperor, 
correctly  enough,  ascribed  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  campaign  to  Abulfath’s  in- 
subordinate conduct  towards  Zain  Kokah  (No.  34). 

In  the  34th  year,  (997),  he  went  with  the  emperor  to  Kashmir,  and  from  there 
to  Z&bulistan.  On  the  march  he  fell  sick,  and  died.  According  to  Akbar  s order, 
Khwajah  Shamsuddin  (No.  159)  took  his  body  to  Hasan  Abdal,  and  buried  him  in  a 
vault  which  the  Khwajah  had  made  for  himself  ( TuzuJc , p.  48).  On  his  return,  the 
emperor  said  a prayer  at  Abulfath’s  tomb. 

The  great  poet  ’Urfi  of  Shiraz  (vide  below,  among  the  poets)  is  Abul  Fath's 
encomiast.  Faizi  also  has  composed  a fine  marsiah , or  elegy,  on  his  death. 

Abulfazl  and  Badaonl  speak  of  the  vast  attainments  of  Abulfath.  A rare  copy 
of  his  Mutukidt1  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  As.  Soc.  Bengal  (No.  780).  He 
had  a profound  contempt  for  old  Persian  poets : thus  he  called  Anwari  diminutively 
Anvoariak  ; and  of  Khaqanf  he  said,  he  would  give  him  a box  on  the  ears  if  he  were  to 
come  to  him,  to  rouse  him  from  his  sleepiness,  and  would  send  him  to  Abulfazl,  who 
would  give  him  another  box,  and  both  would  then  show  him  how  to  correct  his  verses 
(Badaoni  III,  167). 

Badaonl  mentions  Abulfath  s influence  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Akbar 
abjured  Islam  (p.  176). 

Abulfath  had  a son,  Fathullah.  He  was  killed  by  Jahangfr,  as  he  was  an  ac- 
complice of  Khusrau  ( Tuzuk , p.  58). 

A grandosn  of  Abulfath  is  mentioned  in  the  Pddiahdhnamah  (II,  p.  739).  His 
name  is  Fath  Zifi ; he  was  a Commander  of  Nine  Hundred,  150  horse. 

113.  Shaikh  Jamal,  son  of  Muhammad  Bakhtyar. 

His  full  name  is  Shaikh  Jamal  Bakhtyar,  son  of  Shaikh  Muhammad  Bakhty&r. 
The  Bakhtyar  clan  had  possessions  in  Jalesar,  pubah  of  Agrah. 

Shaikh  Jamal's  sister  held  the  post  of  superintendent  in  Akbar  s harem,  and  pro- 
cured for  her  brother  a command  of  One  Thousand.  Jamal's  elevation  excited  much 
envy.  One  day,  after  taking  some  water,  he  felt  suddenly  ill.  Rup  also,  one  of  Ak bar’s 
servants,  who  had  drunk  of  the  same  water,  took  immediately  ilk  Akbar  had  antidotes 
applied,  and  both  recovered. 

In  the  25th  year,  he  accompanied  Isina  11  Quli  Khan  (No.  46)  on  his  expedition 
against  the  rebel  Niyabat  Khan.  Niy&bat  Khan  was  the  son  of  Mir  Hashim  of 
Nishdpur ; his  name  was  ’Arab.  Before  his  rebellion,  he  held  Jhosi  and  Arail  (Jalal- 
abas)  as  jagir.  In  the  fight,  which  took  place  near  * Kantit,  a dependency  of  Pannah,’* 
Shaikh  Jamal  was  nearly  killed,  Niyabat  Khan  having  pulled  him  from  his  horse. 


‘His  Munshidt  contain  interesting 
letters  addressed  by  Abulfath  to  his 
brother  Hakim  Hum&m,  the  Khan 
Khanan  (No.  29),  Khwajah  Shams  (No. 
159),  and  others. 


# The  Bibl.  Indica  edition  of  Baddoni 
(II,  289)  says,  the  fight  took  place  at 
Gasht  ( a dependency  of  PaU 

nah  ( sjlj ) • but  this  is  a mistake  of  the 
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In  the  26th  year,  lie  marched  with  Prince  Murad  against  Mirza  Muhammad 
Hakim  of  Kabul. 

Shaikh  Jamal  drank  a great  deal  of  wine.  One  day,  he  brought  such  a smell  of 
wine  to  the  audience  hall,  that  Akbar  felt  offended,  and  excluded  him  from  Court. 
Jamal  therefore  squandered  and  destroyed  the  things  he  had  with  him,  and  assumed 
the  garb  of  a jogt.  This  annoyed  the  emperor  more,  and  Jamal  was  put  into  prison. 
Soon  after,  he  was  pardoned  ; but  he  continued  his  old  vice,  and  brought  delirium 
tremens  on  himself.  In  the  3<)th  year,  when  Akbar  set  out  for  Zabulistan,  Shaikh 
Jamal  had  to  remain  sick  in  Ludhianah.  He  died  there  in  the  same  year  (993). 

Jamal  has  been  mentioned  above  on  p.  191. 

114.  Ja’far  Kha  n,  son  of  Qazaq  Khdn. 

Ho  is  generally  called  in  the  histories  Ja'far  Khan  Tahiti , Taklu  being  the 
name  of  a Qizilbash  tribe. 

His  grandfather,  Muhammad  Khan  Sharafuddin  Oghlu  Taklu,  was  at  the  time 
of  Huinayun’s  flight  governor  of  Harat  and  lallah 1 to  Sultan  Muhammad  Mirza, 
eldest  son  of  Shall  Tahmasp  i f afawi.  At  the  Shah's  order,  he  entertained  Huinayun 
in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  When  he  died,  he  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his  son 
Qazaq  Khan.  But  Qazaq  shewed  so  little  loyalty,  that  Tahmasp,  in  972,  sent  Ma’- 
yuw  Beg  i f afawi  agaiust  him.  Qazaq  fell  ill,  and  when  the  Persians  came  to  Harat, 
he  died.  Ma’^iim  seized  all  his  property. 

Ja’far  thinking  himself  no  longer  safe  in  Persia,  emigrated  to  India,  and  was 
well  received  by  Akbar.  lie  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Khan  Zaman,  and 
was  made  a Khan  and  a commander  of  One  Thousand.  From  Baddoni  (II,  p.  161,) 
we  see  that  he  had  a jagir  in  the  Panjab,  and  served  under  Husain  Qulf  Khan  (No. 
24)  in  the  expedition  to  Nagarko^. 

According  to  the  Tabaqdt , Ja’far’s  father  did  not  die  a natural  death,  but  was 
killed  by  the  Persians. 

Ja’far  had  been  dead  for  some  time  in  1001. 

116.  Sha'h  Fana'i',  son  of  Mir  Najafi. 

His  name  is  not  given  in  the  Maasir  and  the  Tabaqdt.  From  the  Akbamdmak 
^Lucknow  Edition,  II,  170,  172)  we  see  that  he  served  in  the  conquest  of  M&lwah 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  near  Sarangpur  (beginning  of  the  6th  year ; vide  No. 
120). 

The  poet  Fandi  who  is  mentioned  in  Baddoni  (III,  296),  the  Tabaqdt , and 
the  Mir-dt  ul  ’ A’lam , appears  to  be  the  same.  He  travelled  a good  deal,  was 
in  Makkah,  and  distinguished  himself  by  personal  courage  in  war.  Akbar  con- 


editors.  Sir  H.  Elliot  (Beames’  Glossary 
II,  166)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fre- 
quent mistakes  which  MSS.  make  in  the 
name  of  Pannah  (*^),  to  which  Kan- 
tit  belonged.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
above,  on  d.  122,  /,  4 and  l . 9 from  below, 
we  have  likewise  to  read  Pannah , which 
was  famous  for  its  wild  elephants. 

1 The  word  lallah  is  not  in  our  dic- 


tionaries, though  it  occurs  frequently  in 
Persian  Historians,  as  the  Memoirs  of 
J'ahmdsp , the  * Alamdrd,  &c.  I have 
never  seen  it  used  by  Indian  Historians. 
From  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  it  is 
plain  that  it  has  the  same  meaning  as 
atdliq , which  so  often  occurs  in  Indian 
Histories.  Vide  p.  357,  note. 
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ferred  on  him  the  title  of  Khdn.  He  was  a ChaghtAi  Turk  of  noble  descent.  Once 
be  said,  in  Ak bar’s  presence,  that  no  one  surpassed  him  in  the  three  C*s, — chess,  combat, 
composition,  when  the  emperor  replied  that  he  had  forgotten  a fourth,  viz.  conceit. 
For  some  reason,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  when  set  at  liberty,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
become  mad.  He  ran  into  the  wilderness,  and  was  no  more  heard  of. 

116.  Asadullah  Kha  n,  of  Tabriz. 

His  name  is  not  given  in  the  Madsir  and  the  Tabaqdt . An  Asadullah  Khan  is 
mentioned  in  the  AkbarnAmah  (end  of  the  12th  year).  He  served  under  Khan  Za- 
man  (No.  13),  and  commanded  the  town  of  Zamdnid  (p.  320, 1.  4 from  below).  After 
KhAn  ZamAn’s  death,  he  wished  to  make  over  the  town  to  SulaimAn,  king  of  Bengal. 
But  Mun’im  (No.  11)  sent  a man  to  him  to  convince  him  of  his  foolishness,  and  took 
quickly  possession  of  the  town,  so  that  the  Afghans  under  their  leader,  KhAn  KhAnAn 
Lodi,  had  to  withdraw.  This  incident,  however,  brought  the  Afghans  into  contact 
with  Mun’im  ; and  as  they  found  him  a tractable  man,  a meeting  was  arranged,  which 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patna.  This  meeting  was  of  importance,  inas- 
much as  KhAn  Khan  An  Lodi,  on  the  part  of  SulaimAn,  promised  to  read  the  Khujbah, 
and  to  strike  coins  in  Akbar’s  name.  Bengal  therefore  enjoyed  peace  till  the  death  of 
SulaimAn  in  9801. 

The  Akbamdmah  mentions  another  officer  of  a similar  name,  Asadullah  Turkmdn. 
He  was  mentioned  above  on  p.  382. 

117.  Sa’a'dat  ’Ali'  Kha'n,  of  Badakshan. 

From  the  AkbarnAmah  (III,  295)  we  see  that  he  was  killed  in  988  in  a fight  with 
the  rebel  ’Arab  Bahadur.  Shahbaz  Khan  had  sent  Sa’Adat  to  a Fort*  near  RahtAs, 
where  he  was  surprised  by  'Arab,  defeated  and  slain.  It  is  said  that  ’Arab  drank 
some  of  his  blood. 

118.  Ru'psi'  Baira'gi',  brother  of  RAjah  Bihari  Mall  (No.  23). 

The  Madsir  says  that  Riipsi  was  the  son  of  RAjah  BihAri  Mall’s  brother.  He 
was  introduced  at  Court  in  the  6th  year. 

According  to  the  Tabaqdt , he  was  a commander  of  Fifteen  Hundred. 

Jaimall,  Rupsl’s  son,  was  the  first  that  paid  his  respects  to  Akbar  (p.  329).  He 
served  some  time  under  Sharafuddln  (No.  17),  jAglrdAr  of  Ajmlr,  and  was  T’hAnah- 
dirof  Mlrt’ha.  When  Sharaf  rebelled,  Jaimall  went  to  Court.  In  the  17th  year, 
he  served  in  Manqald  of  KhAn  Kalan  ( Vide  No.  129),  and  accompanied  the 
emperor  on  the  forced  march  to  Patan  and  AhmadAbAd  (p.  416,  note).  In  the  21st 
yea r,  he  served  in  the  expedition  against  DaudA,  son  of  RAi  Suijan  (No.  96),  and  the 
conquest  of  Bund!  (Muharram,  985).  Subsequently,  he  was  sent  by  Akbar  on  a 
mission  to  the  grandees  of  Bengal ; but  on  reaching  ChausA,  he  suddenly  died. 


1 According  to  the  Akbamdmah , Ba • 
ddont ’,  and  tne  Tabaqdt , SulaimAn  died 
in  980.  In  Prinsep’s  Tables,  Stewart’s 
Bengal,  Ac.,  981  is  mentioned  as  the  year 
of  his  death.  The  Rivdz  ussaldtin , 
upon  which  Stewart’s  work  is  based,  has 
s£k>  981 ; but  as  this  History  is  quite 


modern  and  compiled  from  the  Akbarnd- 
mah  and  the  Tabaqdt,  981  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a mistake.  This  corrects  also 
note  1,  p.  171. 

8 The  MSS.  call  the  Fort 

Ac.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
dependency  (az  muzdfdt)  of  RahtAs. 
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Jaimall’8  wife,  a daughter  of  Mot’h  Rajah  (No.  121),  refused  to  mount  the  funeral 
pile;  but  ITdai  Singh,  Jaimall’s  son,  wished  to  force  her  to  become  a Suttee . Akbar 
heard  of  it,  and  resolved  to  save  her.  He  arrived  just  in  time.  Jagnat’h  (No.  69) 
and  Rai  Sal  (No.  106)  got  hold  of  ITdai  Singh,  and  took  him  to  Akbar,  who 
imprisoned  him. 

The  story  of  the  heavy  armour  which  Jaimall  wore  in  the  fight  with  Muhammad 
Husain  M(rz4,  after  Akbar’s  forced  march  to  Patan  and  Ahmad&bad,  is  known  from 
Elphinstone’s  History  (Fifth  Edition,  p.  509,  note).  Rupsi  was  offended,  because  the 
emperor  ordered  Karan  (a  grandson  of  M&ldeo)  to  put  on  JaimalTs  armour,  and  angrily 
demanded  it  back.  Akbar  then  put  off  his  own  armour.  Bhagwan  Das,  however, 
thought  it  necessary  to  ask  the  emperor  to  pardon  Rupsfs  rudeness. 

119.  I’tim&'d  Kha'n,  Khwajahsara. 

He  has  been  mentioned  above  p.  13,  note.  His  appointment  to  Bhakkar  was 
made  in  984,  when  Sayyid  Muhammad  Mir  ’Adi  {vide  No.  140)  had  died. 

Maq^ud  'All,  who  killed  I’tim4d,  is  said  to  have  been  blind  on  one  eye.  When 
he  explained  to  I’tim&d  his  miserable  condition,  his  master  insulted  him  by  saying 
that  some  one  should  put  urine  into  his  blind  eye.  Maq<?ud  stabbed  him  on  the  spot. 
According  to  another  account,  I’tim&d  was  murdered  by  Maq$ud,  whilst  getting  up 
from  bed. 

I’tim&d  built  Ttimddpur,  6 kos  from  Agrah.  He  had  there  a villa  and  a large 
tank.  He  also  lies  buried  there.1 

120.  Ba'z  Baha'dur,  son  of  Shaj&wal  KMn  [Sur], 

Abulfazl  says  below  (Third  Book,  ^ubah  of  M&lwah)  that  his  real  name  was 
Bayajdd. 

Baz  Bahadur’s  father  was  Shuja’at  Khan  Sur,  who  is  generally  called  in  histories 
Shajdtcal,  or  Sajdtoal , Khdn.  The  large  town  Shajdwalpur,  or  Sajawalpur,  in 
Malwah  bears  his  name  ;*  its  original  name,  Shujd* atpur , which  Abulfazl  gives 
below  under  Sirk&r  Sarangpur,  Malwah,  appears  to  be  no  longer  in  use. 

When  Sher  Shah  took  Malwah  from  Mallu  (Qadir  Khan),  Shuja’at  Khan  was 
in  Sher  Shah’s  service,  and  was  made  by  him  governor  of  the  conquered  province. 
In  Salim’s  reign,  he  returned  to  Court ; but  feeling  dissatisfied  with  the  king,  he 
returned  to  Malwah.  Salim  despatched  a corps  after  him,  and  Shqj&’at  fled  to  the 
R&jah  of  Dungarpur.  Some  time  after,  he  surrendered  to  Salim  and  remained  with 
him,  Malwah  being  divided  among  the  courtiers.  Under  ’Adli,  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  Malwah.  After  a short  time,  he  prepared  himself  to  assume  the  royal 
purple,  but  died  (962). 

Baz  Bahadur  succeeded  him.  He  defeated  several  opponents,  and  declared  him- 
self, in  963,  king  of  Malwah.  His  expedition  to  Gadlia  was  not  successful,  Rani 


1 The  Trigonometrical  maps  have  a 
village  of  the  name  of  Ttimddpur  Man - 
dra  about  9 miles  E.  of  Agrah,  in  the 
Parganah  of  Fathab&d,  near  Samiigar, 
where  Aurangzib  defeated  Dara  Shikoh. 

* A few  MSS.  have  Shujd*  Khdn  for 
Shvjaat  Khdn , just  as  one  MS.  read 


Shujd* pur  for  Shujd* atpur . Elphinstone 
also  has  Shujd*  (p.  501,  note  1).  The 
word  * Shuja’at*  should  be  spelled  * Sha- 

ja’at,’  whilst  is  pronounced  Shujd* ; 

but  the  former  also  is  pronounced  with 
a u all  over  India. 
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Dtirg&watf  (p.  367)  having  repulsed  him.  He  now  gave  himself  up  to  a life  of  ease  and 
luxury : his  singers  and  dancing  women  were  soon  famous  throughout  Hindustan, 
especially  the  beautiful  Bupmatt,  who  is  even  now-a-days  remembered. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  6th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  Adham  Kokah  (No.  19) 
was  ordered  to  conquer  Mai wah.  Pir  Muhammad  Kh&n  (No.  20),  ’Abdullah  Kh&n 
Uzbtk  (No.  14),  Qiyd  Khan  Gung  (No.  33),  Shah  Muhammad  Khan  of  Qandahar 
(No.  95)  and  his  son  *Adil  Kh&n  (No.  126),  padiq  Khan  (No.  43),  Habfb  ’Al£  Khan 
(No.  133),  Haidar  Muhammad  KMn  (No.  66),  Muhammad  Quli  Toqbai  (No.  129), 
Qiya  Khan  (No.  184),  Mirak  Bah&dur  (No.  208),  Sam&nji  Khan  (No.  147),  Payanflah 
Mohammad  Mughul  (No.  68),  Mihr  ’All  Sildoz  (No.  130),  Sh&h  Fan&i  (No.  115),  and 
other  grandees  accompanied  Adham.  They  met  Baz  Bahadur  three  kot  from  Sarangpur 
md  defeated  him  (middle  of  968).1  Biz  Bahadur  fled  to  the  jungles  on  the  Khandesh 
frontier.  He  collected  a new  army,  but  was  defeated  by  Pir  Muhammad,  who  had 
succeeded  Adham.  He  then  fled  to  Miran  Shah  of  Khandesh,  who  assisted  him  with 
troops.  Pir  Muhammad  in  the  mean  time  conquered  Bijagadh,  threw  himself  sud- 
denly upon  Burhanpur,  sacked  the  town,  and  allowed  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  inhabitants.  B.  B.  marched  against  him,  and  defeated  him.  As  related  above, 
Pir  Muhammad  fled,  and  was  drowned  in  the  Narbadda.  The  imperialists  thereupon 
got  discouraged,  and  the  j&gird&rs  left  for  Agrah,  so  that  Baz  Bah&dur  without  op- 
position re-occupied  Malwah. 

In  the  7th  year,  Akbar  sent  ’Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak  to  Malwah.  Before  he  ar- 
rived, B.  B.  fled  without  attempting  resistance,  and  withdrew  to  the  hills.  He  lived 
for  some  time  with  Bhaiji,  Zamindar  of  Baglanah,  and  tried  to  obtain  assistance  from 
Chingiz  Khan  and  Sher  Khan  of  Gujrat,  and  lastly  even  from  the  Nizam  ul 
Molk.  Meeting  nowhere  with  support,  B,  B.  went  to  R&n&  U'dai  Singh.  He  then 
appears  to  have  thrown  himself  on  Akbar’s  generosity  ; for  in  the  15th  year,  Akbar 
ordered  Hasan  Kh&n  Khiz&nchi*  to  conduct  Baz  Bahadur  to  Court  He  now 
entered  the  emperor’s  service,  and  was  made  on  his  arrival  a commander  of  One 
Thousand.  Some  time  later,  he  was  promoted  to  a mangab  of  Two  Thousand.  He 
had  been  dead  for  some  time  in  1001. 

Baz  Bahadur  and  his  Bupmati  lie  buried  together.  Their  tomb  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a tank  in  Ujjain.  Vide  No.  188. 

121«  U'dai  Singh,  Mot’h  Ba'jah,  son  of  Bai  Maldeo. 

The  Tabaqdt  says  that  he  was  in  1001  a commander  of  Fifteen  Hundred  and 
ruler  of  Jodhpur. 

Akbar,  in  994,  married  U'dai  Singh’s  daughter  to  Jahangir.  On  p.  8 of  the 
Tumi,  Jahangir  says  that  her  name  was  Jagat  Got  dint.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Prince  Khurram  (Shahjah&n) ; vide  p.  310, 1.  19. 


* The  6th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign  com- 
mences on  the  24th  Jumada  II,  968,  and 
the  battle  of  S&rangpur  took  place  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  6th  year. 

* This  officer  was  often  employed  on 
missions.  In  the  beginning  of  Akbar’s 


reign,  he  was  sent  to  Mukund  Deo,  the 
last  Gajpatf  of  Opisd. 

In  981,  he  was  at  Kambh&it,  which 
he  left  on  the  approach  of  Muhammad 
Husain  Mirz&,  and  withdrew  to  Alimada* 
bad  to  M.  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21). 
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Mirza  Hadf  in  his  preface  to  Jah&ngir*s  Memoirs  (the  Tuzuk  i Jahangfri)  has  the 
following  remark  (p.  6)  : ‘ Rajah  Udai  Sing  is  the  son  of  Rajah  Maldeo,  who  was  so 
powerful  that  he  kept  up  an  army  of  80,000  horse.  Although  Ran  a Sanka,  who  fought 
with  Firdaus-makanf  (Babar)  possessed  much  power,  M&ldeo  was  superior  to  him  in 
the  number  of  soldiers  and  the  extent  of  territoiy ; hence  he  was  always  victorious/ 

From  the  Akbdmdmah  (Lucknow  Edition,  III.  p.  183)  we  see  that  Mot’h  R&jah 
accompanied  in  the  22nd  year  £&diq  Khan  (No.  43),  R^ah  Askaran,  and  Ulugh  Khan 
Habshi  (No,  135)  on  the  expedition  against  Madhukar  (26th  Rabf  I,  985).  In  the 
28th  year,  he  served  in  the  Gujr&t  war  with  MuzafFar  ( Akbamdmah , III,  422). 

Another  daughter  of  Mot’h  Rajah  was  married  to  Jaim&ll,  son  of  Rupsi  (No. 
118). 

122.  Khwa'jah  Shall  Mancu  *r,  of  Shiraz. 

Mansur  was  at  first  Mushrtf  (accountant)  of  the  Khushbu  Khdnah  (Perfume  De- 
partment). Differences  which  he  had  with  MuzafFar  Khan  (No.  37)  induced  Sh.  Man- 
sur to  go  to  Jaunpiir,  where  Kh&n  Zamdn  made  him  his  Dttodn,  Subsequently  he 
served  Mun’im  Khan  Khanan  in  the  same  capacity.  After  Mun’im’s  death,  he  worked 
for  a short  time  with  Todar  Mall  in  financial  matters.  In  the  21st  year  (983),  he  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Vazir.  He  worked  up  all  arrears,  and  applied  himself  to 
reform  the  means  of  collecting  the  land  revenue.  The  custom  then  was  to  depend 
on  experienced  assessors  for  the  annual  rate  of  the  tax  ; but  this  method  was  now 
found  inconvenient,  because  the  empire  had  become  greater ; for  at  different  places 
the  assessment  differed,  and  people  and  soldiers  suffered  losses.  For  this  reason, 
the  Khwajah,  in  the  24th  year,  prepared  a new  rent  roll,  based  upon  the  preceding 
Dahsdlah  roll,  and  upon  the  prices  current  in  the  24th  year.  The  empire  itself  which 
did  not  then  include  Ofisd,  T’hat’hah,  Kashmir,  and  the  Dak’hin,  was  divided  into 
12  parts,  called  ubahs ; and  to  each  $dbah  a sipahsdlar  (Military  Governor),  a 
Dtwaity  a Bakhshi  ( Military  Paymaster  and  Secretary),  a Mir  ’Adi,  a Qadr,  a Kottcal, 
a Mir  Bahr , and  a Wdqi’ah  Nawis  (p.  258)  were  to  be  appointed.  The  strictness 
which  the  Khwajah  displayed  towards  jagir-holders  led  to  serious  results.  In  the  25th 
year,  he  lowered  the  value  of  the  jagfrs  of  the  grandees  in  Bengal  by  one-fourth  of  their 
former  value,  and  those  in  Bihar  by  one-fifth.  As  Bengal  and  South  Bihar  were  then 
not  completely  subjugated,  and  the  Afghans  still  mustered  large  forces  in  Eastern  and 
Southern  Bengal,  in  Opfsd,  and  along  the  Western  frontier  of  Bengal,  Mansurs 
rigour  was  impolitic ; for  Akbar’s  officers  looked  upon  the  old  jagir  emoluments  as 
very  moderate  rewards  for  their  readiness  to  fight  the  Afghans,  Akbar  some  time 
before,  in  consideration  of  the  troubled  state  of  both  provinces,  and  the  notorious 
climate  of  Bengal,  had  doubled  the  allowances  of  Bengal  officers  and  increased  by 
50  per  cent,  the  emoluments  of  those  in  Bihar.  This  Mansur  cut  down  : he  allowed 
Bengal  officers  an  increase  of  50,  and  Bihar  officers  an  increase  of  only  20  per  cent.  He 
then  wrote  to  MuzafFar  to  enforce  the  new  arrangements.  But  the  dissatisfaction  was 
also  increased  by  the  innovations  of  the  emperor  in  religious  matters,  and  his  interference 
with  Sayurghal  tenures  brought  matters  to  a crisis.  The  jagir-holders  in  Jaunpur, 
Bihar,  and  Bengal  rebelled.  That  religious  excitement  was  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
Military  revolt,  which  soon  after  was  confined  to  Bengal,  is  best  seen  from  the  fact  that 
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not  a single  Hindu  was  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.1  Todar  Mall  tried  to  prevent  tho 
outbreak  by  reporting  Mansur  and  charging  him  with  unnecessary  harshness  shewn 
especially  towards  Ma’$um  Khan  i Farankhudi  (No.  157)  and  Muhammad  Tarson 
(No.  32).  Akbar  deposed  Mansur  and  appointed  temporarily  Shah  Qull  M ah  ram 
(No.  45);  hut  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  justice  of  Mansur’s  demands,  he  reinstated 
bim  in  his  office,  to  the  great  anxiety  of  the  courtiers. 

In  the  same  year,  Mirza  Muhammad  Hakim,  at  Ma'$um  Khfin  i Kabuli’s  instiga- 
tion, threatened  to  invade  the  Panjab,  and  Akbar  prepared  to  leave  for  the  north. 
Mansur’s  enemies  charged  him  with  want  of  loyalty,  and  shewed  Akbar  letters  in  the 
hind-writing  of  Mirza  M.  Hakim’s  Munshi,  addressed  to  Mansur.  Accidentally 
Malik  Sani,  Hakim’s  Diwan,  who  had  the  title  of  Vazir  Khdn , left  his  master,  and 
paid  his  respects  to  Akbar  at  Sonpaf.  As  he  put  up  with  Mansur,  new  suspicions  got 
afloat  Several  words  which  Mansur  was  said  to  have  uttered,  were  construed  into 
treason,  and  letters  which  he  was  said  to  have  written  to  M.  M.  Hakim  were  sent  to 
Akbar.  Another  letter  from  Sharaf  Beg,  his  collector,  was  likewise  handed  to  the 
emperor,  in  which  it  was  said  that  Faridun  Khan  (maternal  uncle  to  M.  M.  Hakim) 
had  presented  the  Beg  to  the  Mlrzfi.  Akbar,  though  still  doubtful,  at  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  the  grandees,  gave  orders  to  arrest  Mansur : he  should  remain  in 
arrest  till  any  of  the  grandees  should  stand  bail  for  him  ; but  as  none  dared  to  come 
forward,  they  ordered  the  Khidmat  Rai  (p.  252)  to  hang  Mansur  on  a tree  near  Sarfii 
Kof  KTiachwah  (beginning  of  989).* 


1 The  chief  rebel  was  Ma’^umKhan 
iKAbull,  who  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  above  (pp.  189,  342,  351, 400, 
Ac.).  He  was  a Turbati  Sayyid  (vide 

L348,  No.  37).  His  uncle,  Mirza  ’Aziz, 
1 been  Vazir  under  Humayun,  and 
Ma’^dm  himself  was  the  foster-brother 
[Kokah)  of  Mirzfi  Muhammad  Hakim, 
Akhar’s  brother.  Having  been  involved 
in  quarrels  with  Khwfijah  Hasan  Naqsh- 
handi  (p.  322,  1.  11)  who  had  married 
the  widow  of  Mir  Shfih  Abul  Ma’ali, 
Mi’fum,  in  the  20th  year,  went  to  Akbar 
and  was  made  a commander  of  Five 
Hundred.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  with  the  Afghfins,  and  was 
wounded  in  a fight  with  Kfilfi  Pahfip. 
For  his  bravery,  he  was  made  a com- 
mander of  One  Thousand.  In  the  24th 
▼ear,  he  received  Opisfi  as  tuyul , when 
Mansur  and  Muzafiar’s  strictness  drove 
him  into  rebellion.  Historians  often  call 
him  Ma’fum  Khdn  i 'Apt,  * Ma’^um 
KhAn,  the  rebel.’  His  fights  with  Mu- 
talar  and  Shahbfiz  have  been  mentioned 
above.  He  was  at  last  driven  to  Bhd(t 
(p.  342,  note),  where  he  died  in  the 
4Uh  year  (1007). 

His  son  Shujd 9 * Kdbtdi  was  under 
Jahangir  Thanahdar  of  Ghaznin,  and 
a commander  of  Fifteen  Hundred  under 


Shahjahan,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  of  Asad  Khdn . He  died  in  the  12th 
year  of  Shfihjahan’s  reign.  His  son, 
Qubdd , was  a commander  of  Five 
Hundred. 

The  editors  of  the  JPddishdhndmah , 
Ed.  Bibl.  Indica,  have  entered  Shuja’s 
name  twice,  I,  b.,  p.  304  and  p.  308.  As 
he  was  a Commander  of  Fifteen  Hun- 
dred, the  second  entry  is  wrong.  f 
* So  the  Akbamdmah , 

LSlr*.  Kot  KTiachwah  is  a village  on  the 
road  from  Karnfil  to  Ludhiyfinah,  Lat.  30° 
17' ; Long.  76°  53'.  In  the  Ed.  Bibl.  Indica 
of  Badaonl  (II,  p.  294,  293)  the  place  is 
called  o £ kajh  ko(,  probably  by 

mistake.  Sharaf  Beg,  moreover,  is  called 
Musharraf  Beg , and  a few  lines  lower, 
again  Sharaf  Beg . Badaonl  says 
nothing  of  Todar  Mali’s  intrigues.  Man- 
sur was  hanged  in  the  very  beginning 
of  989,  *.  e.  the  end  of  the  25th 
year.  The  26th  year  of  Akbar  s reign 
commences  on  the  5th  fafar  989  (the 
Lucknow  Edition,  III,  325,  has  wrong 
990) ; and  the  27th  year  commences 
15th  Cafar  990,  which  in  the  Bibl.  Indica 
Edit,  of  Badfioni  (II,  n.  300,  1.  2.  from 
below)  is  wrongly  called  the  28th  year. 
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This  foul  murder  gave  the  nobles  the  greatest  satisfaction.  But  when  Akbar 
came  to  Kabul  (10th  Rajab  989),  he  examined  into  Mansur’s  treasonable  correspondence. 
It  was  then  found,  to  the  sorrow  of  Akbar,  that  every  letter  which  had  been  shewn  to 
him  had  been  a forgery,  and  that  Mangur  was  not  guilty  of  even  one  of  the  malicious 
charges  preferred  against  him. 

It  is  said,  though  at  the  time  it  was  perhaps  not  proved,  that  Karamullah,  brother 
of  Shakbaz  Khan  i Kambu  (p.  402, 1.  19)  had  written  the  letters,  chiefly  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Rajah  Todar  Mall. 

Mangur  had  been  Vazir  for  four  years. 

123.  Qutlugh  Qadam  KhaH,  Akhtah-begS.1 

The  Turkish  word  qutlugh  means  muhdrak , and  qadam  i muhdrak , is  the  name 
given  to  stones  bearing  the  impression  of  the  foot  of  the  Prophet.  The  Tabaqdt 
calls  him  Qutlu,  instead  of  Qutlugh , which  confirms  the  conjecture  in  note  2,  p.  356. 

Qutlugh  Qadam  Khan  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  Mirza  Kamran,  and  then 
went  over  to  Humayun. 

In  the  9th  year  of  Akbar's  reign,  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Khwajah  Mu'nz- 
zam,  and  served  in  the  same  year  in  Malwah  against  'Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak  (No.  14). 
In  the  battle  of  Khairabad,  he  held  a command  in  the  van. 

In  the  19th  year,  he  was  attached  to  Mun'im’s  Bengal  corps,  and  was  present  in 
the  battle  of  Takaroi  (p.  376).  He  was  no  longer  alive  in  1001. 

His  son,  Asad  (?)  Khan,  served  under  Prince  Murad  in  the  Dak’hin,  and  was 
killed  by  a cannon  ball  before  Daulatabad. 

124.  ’Ali'  Quli'  Kha'n,  Indarabi. 

Indarab  is  a town  of  Southern  Qunduz.  The  straight  line  drawn  from  Kabul 
north-wards  to  Talikhan  passes  nearly  through  it. 

*Ali  Quli  had  risen  under  Hum&ytin.  When  the  Emperor  left  Kabul  for  Qanda- 
har  to  enquire  into  the  rumours  regarding  Bairam’s  rebellion,  he  appointed  'All  Quli 
governor  of  Kabul.  Later,  he  went  with  Humayun  to  India. 

In  the  first  year  of  Akbar's  reign,  he  served  under  'All  Quli  Khan  Zamau  (No. 
13)  in  the  war  with  Hemu,  and  accompanied  afterwards  Khizr  Khwajah  (p.  365, 
note  2)  on  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Sikandar  Siir. 

Iu  the  fifth  year,  he  served  under  Atgah  Khan  (No.  15),  and  commanded  the  van 
in  the  fight  in  which  Bairam  was  defeated. 

The  Tabaqdt  says  that  he  was  commander  of  Two  Thousand,  and  was  dead 
in  1001. 

125.  ’A'dil  Kha'n,  son  of  ShAh  Muhammad  i Qalati  (No.  95). 

He  served  under  Adham  Khan  (No.  19)  in  Malwah,  and  took  a part  in  the 
pursuit  of  'Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak.  Later,  he  asskted  Muhammad  Quli  Khan 
Barlas  (No.  31)  on  his  expedition  against  Iskandar  Uzbak,  and  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Chi  tor  (p.  368).  In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  year  ( Ramazan , 975),  Akbar 
was  on  a tiger-hunt  between  Ajmir  and  Alwar.  'Adil,  who  was  at  that  time  wiu  otabi 


1 A'klitah  means  ‘ a gelding,'  and 
dkhtah-begi , the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
geldings  (vide  No.  66 ).  This  title  is  not 


to  be  confounded  with  the  much  higher 
title  A'tbcgiy  from  the  Turkish  dt,  a 
horse ; vide  p.  137,  Ain  53. 
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i • e.y  under  reprimand  and  not  allowed  to  attend  the  Darbars,  had  followed  the 
party.  A tiger  suddenly  made  its  appearance,  and  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  the 
Emperor,  when  ’Xdil  rushed  forward  and  engaged  the  tiger,  putting  his  left  hand 
into  its  mouth,  and  stabbing  with  the  dagger  in  his  right  at  the  animal’s  face. 
The  tiger  got  hold  of  both  hands  of  his  opponent,  when  others  came  up  and  killed  the 
brute  with  swords.  In  the  struggle,  *A'dil  received  accidentally  a sword  cut. 

He  died  of  his  wounds  after  suffering  for  four  months.  In  relating  his  end, 
Abulfazl  says  that  the  wrath  of  heaven  overtook  him.  He  had  been  in  love  ( taalluq 
i khdtir)  with  the  wife  of  his  father's  Diw&n ; but  he  was  not  successful  in  his 
advances.  His  father  remonstrated  with  him,  and  ’Add  in  his  anger  struck  at  bim 
with  a sword. 

Qiydm  Khdn,  brother  of  'A'dil  Khan.  Jah&ngir  made  him  a Kh&n,  He  served 
the  Emperor  as  Qardtcalbegt  (officer  in  charge  of  the  drivers). 

128.  Khwa'jah  Ghia'suddi'n  [’All  Khan,  Xqaf  Khan  II.]  of  Qazwin. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Mir  Ghiasuddin  'All  Khan  (No.  161).  For  his 
genealogy,  vide  p.  368.  The  family  traced  its  descent  to  the  renowned  saint  Shaikh 
Shih&huddin  Suhrawardl,1  a descendant  of  Abu  Bakr,  the  Khalffah. 

Khwajah  Ghias  was  a man  of  learning.  On  his  arrival  from  Persia  in  India,  he 
was  made  a Bakhshi  by  Akbar.  In  981,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Gujr&ti  war, 
and  received  the  title  of  A<;af  Khan.  He  was  also  made  Bakhshi  of  Gujr&t,  and 
served  as  such  under  M.  *Azlz  Kokah  (No.  21).  In  the  21st  year,  he  was  ordered  to 
go  with  several  other  Amirs  to  Idar,  * to  clear  this  dependency  of  Gujr&t  of  the  rubbish 
of  rebellion.*  The  expedition  was  directed  against  the  Zamind&r  Narain  Das  Rat’hor. 
In  the  fight  which  ensued,  the  van  of  the  Imperialists  gave  way,  and  Muqim  i 
Naqshbandf,  the  leader,  was  killed.  The  day  was  almost  lost,  when  A9af,  with  the 
troops  of  the  wings,  pressed  forward  and  routed  the  enemies. 

In  the  23rd  year,  Akbar  sent  him  to  Malwah  and  Gujr&t,  to  arrange  with  Shihab 
Khan  (No.  26)  regarding  the  introduction  of  the  Dagh  (pp.  242,  256). 

He  died  in  Gujr&t  in  989. 

Mtrzd  Nuruddin,  his  son.  After  the  capture  of  Khusrau,  (p.  414)  Jah&ngir 
made  A<?af  Kh&n  III.  (No.  98),  Nuruddin ’s  uncle,  responsible  for  his  safety.  Nur- 
uddin who  was  an  adherent  of  the  Prince,  found  thus  means  to  visit  Khusrau,  and 
told  him  that  at  the  first  opportunity  he  would  let  him  escape.  But  soon  after, 
Khusrau  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  I'tib&r  Kh&n,  one  of  Jah&ngir’s  eunuchs, 
and  Nuruddin  had  to  alter  his  plans.  He  bribed  a Hindu,  who  had  access  to  Khusrau, 
and  sent  the  Prince  a list  of  the  names  of  such  grandees  as  favoured  his  cause.  In  four 
or  six  months,  the  number  had  increased  to  about  400,  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
murder  Jah&ngir  on  the  road.  But  it  happened  that  one  of  the  conspirators  got 
offended,  and  revealed  the  plot  to  Khwajah  Waisi,  Diw&n  of  Prince  Khurram,  who 
at  once  reported  matters  to  his  august  father.  Nuruddin  and  Muhammad  Sharif,  son 
of  I'tim&duddaulah,  and  several  others  were  impaled.  The  paper  containing  the  list 


1 Author  of  the  ’ Atcdrif  ul  Madrif.  I 
He  died  at  Baghdad  in  632.  His  uncle 
Abul-najit  (died  563)  was  also  a famous  I 

55 


saint.  Wiistenfeld*8  Jacut,  IIL,  p.  203 
Nafhdtul  Une,  pp.  478,  544.  SaJlnaU 
vdaqfid  (Lahore  Edition),  pp.  681,  683. 
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of  names  was  also  brought  up  ; but  Jahangir,  at  the  request  of  Khan  Jahnn  Lodi,  threw 
it  into  the  tire  without  having  read  it ; “ else  many  others  would  have  been  killed.” 

127-  Farrukh  Husain  Kha  n,  son  of  Q&sim  Husain  Kh&n.  His 
lather  was  an  Uzbak  of  Khwarazm  ; his  mother  was  a sister  of  Sult&n 
Husain  Mirza. 

The  Madsir  and  the  Tabaqdt  say  nothing  about  him.  A brother  of  his  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Akbarnamah  (II.,  p.  335). 

128.  Mu’i'nuddi'n  [Ahmad]  Kha  n i Farankhudf.1 

Mum  joined  Humayiin’s  army  when  the  Emperor  left  Kabul  for  Hindustan.  In 
the  6th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  he  was  made  Governor  of  Agrah  during  the  absence  of 
the  Emperor  in  the  Eastern  provinces.  In  the  7th  year,  when  ’Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak 
was  ordered  to  re-conquer  Mai  wall,  Mu’in  was  made  a Khan.  After  the  conquest,  be 
divided  the  province  into  khaliqah  andjagir  lands,  and  performed  this  delicate  office 
to  Akbar’s  satisfaction.  In  the  18th  year,  Mu’in  was  attached  to  Mun’ira’s  Bihar 
corps.  He  then  accompanied  the  Khan  Khanan  to  Bengal,  was  present  in  the  battle 
of  Takaroi,  and  died  of  fever  at  Gaur  ( vide  p.  376). 

The  Tabaqat  merely  says  of  him  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  Mir  Sdman. 

For  his  son  vide  No.  157. 

Badaoni  III.,  p.  157)  mentions  a Jaini’  Masjid  built  by  Mu’fn  at  Agrah. 

129.  Muhammad  Quli'  Toqba'i. 

Toqbdi  is  the  name  of  a Chaghtai  clan. 

Muhammad  Quli  served  under  Adham  Kh/in  (No.  19)  in  the  conquest  of  Malwab 
(end  of  the  5th  and  beginning  of  the  6th  year),  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Mirza  Sharafad- 
din  (No.  17)  in  the  8th  year.  In  the  17th  year  (980),  he  served  in  the  Manqald  of 
Khan  i Kalan  (No.  16)2.  In  the  20th  year,  he  was  attached  to  Mun’im’s  corps,  and 
w\as  present  in  the  battle  of  Takaroi,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Afghans  to  Bhadrak  (p.  375). 


1 Many  MSS.  have  Faranjudi*  The 
Mujam  mentions  a place  Fa- 

rankad , which  is  said  to  be  near  Samar- 
qand. 

* Akbar  left  Fathpur  Sikri  for  Gujrat, 
on  the  20th  £afar  980  (17th  year),  passed 
overSanganir  (8  miles  south  of  Jaipur), 
and  arrived  on  the  15th  Rabi’  I.  at 
Ajmir.  On  the  2nd  Rabi’  II.,  980,  he 
ordered  Khan  i Kalan  (No.  16)  to  march 
in  advance  (Manqald),  and  left  Ajmir 
on  the  22ud  Rabi’  II.  Shortly  before 
his  arrival  at  Nagor,  on  the  9th  Jumada 

I.,  Akbar  heard  that  Prince  Danyal  bad 
been  born  at  Ajmir  on  the  2nd  Jumada 

I.,  980.  He  reached  Patan  on  the  1st 
Rajab,  980,  and  Ahmadabad  on  the  14th 
of  the  same  month.  In  the  middle  of 
Sha’ban,  980,  the  fight  at  Sarnal  took 
place  with  Ibrahim  Husain  Mirza.  On 
the  25th  Sha'ban,  Akbar  reached  Barodah, 
and  arrived  at  Surat,  on  the  7th  Rama- 
zan, 980.  On  the  18th  Ramazan,  980, 


Mirza  ’Aziz  defeated  Muhammad  Hu- 
sain Mirza  and  the  Fuladis  at  Patau. 
Surat  surrendered  on  the  23rd  Shawwal. 

There  are  serious  discrepancies  in  the 
MSS.  regarding  the  day  and  year  of 
Prince  Danyal's  birth.  The  Tuzuk 
(Sayyid  Ahmad’s  edition,  p.  15)  has  the 
10th  Jumada  I.,  979,  which  has  been 
given  above  on  p.  309.  Badaoni  (II., 
p.  139)  has  the  2nd  Jumada  I.,  980. 
The  Akbarnamah  has  the  2nd  Jumada 

I.,  and  relates  the  event  as  having  taken 
place  in  980.  The  MSS.  of  the  Sawdnih 
also  place  the  event  in  980,  but  say  that 
Danyal  was  born  on  the  2nd  Jumada 

I.,  979. 

On  the  6th  Zi  Qa’dah,  980,  the  18th 
year  of  Akbar’s  reign  commences.  After 
the  Td  i Qnrban  (10th  Zi  Hajjah,  980) 
Akbar  returned  over  Patan  aud  Jalor  to 
Agrah,  which  he  reached  on  the  2nd 
C’afar,  981.  After  this,  Muhammad  Hu- 
sain Mirza  invaded  Gujrat,  aud  took  Bah- 
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180.  Mihr  ’Ali'  KhaH  Sildoz. 

Sildoz  i s the  name  of  a Chaght&i  clan.  According  to  the  Tabaqat,  he  was  at  first 
in  Bairam’s  service.  In  the  end  of  the  966,  Akbar  sent  him  to  Fort  Chan&dh  (Chunar), 
which  Jamal  Khan,  the  Afghan  Commander,  wished  to  hand  over  to  the  Imperialists 
for  a consideration  ( vide  Bad&oni  II.,  32).  Akbar  offered  him  five  parganahs  near  Jaun- 
piir,  but  Jamal  did  not  deem  the  offer  sufficiently  advantageous,  and  delayed  Mihr  ’All 
with  vain  promises.  Mihr  ’Ali  at  last  left  suddenly  for  Agrah. 

On  his  journey  to  Chanadh,  he  had  been  accompanied  by  the  Historian  Badaoni, 
then  a young  man,  whom  he  had  given  lodging  in  his  house  at  Agrah.  On  his  return 
from  the  Fort,  Badaoni  nearly  lost  his  life  during  a sudden  storm  whilst  on  the  river. 
Badaoni  calls  him  Mihr  ’Ali  Beg,  and  says  that  he  was  later  made  a Khan  and 
Governor  of  Cliitor. 

He  served  under  Adham  Kh&n  (No.  10)  in  Malwah,  and  in  the  Gujrat  wars  of 
980  and  981.  In  the  22nd  year,  Akbar  was  on  a hunting  tour  near  Hi<j&r,  and 
honored  him  by  being  his  guest.  In  the  following  year,  he  attended  Sakinah  Banu 
Begum,  whom  Akbar  sent  to  Kabul  to  advise  his  brother,  Mirz4  Muhammad  Hakim. 
In  the  26th  year,  he  served  under  Todar  Mall  against  the  rebel  ’Arab. 

The  Tabaq4t  makes  him  a Commander  of  Fifteen  Hundred,  and  says  that  be  was 
dead  in  1001. 

131.  Khwa'jah.  Ibralii'm  i Badakhshi'. 

He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Ma&sir  and  the  Tabaqat.  From  the  Akbarnamah 
(II.,  p.  207)  we  see  that  he  was  Jdglrd&r  of  Sakit  (in  the  Mainpuri  District).  Near 
this  town  there  were  eight  villages  inhabited  by  robbers.  In  consequence  of  numerous 
complaints,  Akbar  resolved  to  surprise  the  dacoits.  A great  number  were  killed,  and 
about  one  thousand  of  them  were  burnt  in  dwellings  in  which  they  had  fortified  them- 
selves. Akbar  exposed  himself  to  great  dangers : no  less  than  seven  arrows  stuck 
in  his  shield,  and  his  elephant  fell  with  one  foot  into  a grain  pit,  which  threw  the  officer 
who  was  seated  behind  him  with  much  force  upon  him.  The  fight  chiefly  took  place 
in  a village  called  in  the  MSS.  or 

The  Tabaqdt  mentions  a Sultan  Ibrahim  of  Aubah  (near  Harat)  among  Akbar’s 
grandees.  His  name  is  not  given  in  the  Ain.  He  was  the  maternal  uncle  of 


ronch  and  Kambhait,  but  was  defeated 
by  Qulij  Khan  and  S.  Hamid  (No.  78;. 
Iklitiyarul  Mulk  also  appeared  and 
marched  upon  Abmadabad.  Muhammad 
Husain  Mirza  joined  him.  Both  besieged 
Ahmadabad.  Akbar  now  resolved  again 
to  go  to  Gujrat.  This  is  the  famous  nine 
days’  march  (24th  Babi’  II.,  981  to  4th 
Jumada  I.,  981);  vide  p.  416,  note.  Mu- 
hammad Husain  Mirza  was  captured  and 
killed,  apparently  without  the  order  of 
the  Emperor.  Ikhtiy&r  was  also  killed. 
Akbar  then  returns,  and  arrives,  after 
an  absence  of  forty-three  days , at  Fath- 
pur  Sikri,  8th  Jumada  II.,  981. 

It  has  been  above  remarked  (p.  375) 


that  the  Lucknow  Edition  of  the  Ahbar- 
ndmah , is  not  a trustworthy  edition. 
An  extraordinary  error  occurs  in  the 
events  of  the  17th  year.  The  editors 
have  divided  the  work  into  three , instead 
of  two  parts — the  Ain  i Akbari  is  the 
third  part, — and  have  ended  their  second 
volume  with  the  birth  of  Dany&l(2nd 
Jumada  I.,  980).  Their  third  volume 
opens  with  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
ear  (6th  Zi  Qa’dah,  980).  Hence  they 
ave  omitted  the  important  events  which 
took  place  between  those  two  days,  viz., 
the  conquest  of  Gujrat  and  the  first 
defeat  of  the  Mirzas. 
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Nizamuddin  Ahmad,  author  of  the  Tabaqat.  He  conquered  Kainaon  and  the  Daman 
i Koh. 

132.  Sali  m Kha'n  Ka'kar. 

Several  MSS.  of  the  Am  call  him  Salim  Khan  Kdkar  * All.  The  Akbamamab 
calls  him  Salim  Khan  Kdkar , or  merely  Salim  Khan,  or  Salim  Khdn  Sirmur . The 
Tabaqat  has  Salim  Khdn  Sirmur  Afghan. 

He  served  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  year  in  the  conquest  of  Malwah,  and  later 
under  Mu’izzulinulk  (No.  61)  in  Audh,  and  was  present  in  the  battle  of  Khairabad. 
In  980,  he  took  a part  in  the  fight  of  Sarual,  He  then  served  in  Bengal,  and 
was  jagirdar  of  Tajpiir.  In  the  28th  year,  he  accompanied  Shahbaz  Khan  (No.  80) 
to  Bhati.  As  there  were  no  garrisons  left  in  Upper  Bengal,  Yazir  Khan  having  gone 
to  the  frontier  of  Orisa,  Jabari  {vide  p.  370,  note  2)  made  an  inroad  from  Kuch 
Bihar  into  G’hora’ghat,  and  took  Taj  pur  from  Salim’s  men,  and  Purniah  from  the 
relations  of  Tarson  Khan  (No.  32).  Jabari  moved  as  far  as  Tandah.  The  Kotwal, 
Hasan  'All,  was  sick,  and  Shaikh  Allah  Baksh  f adr  fled  in  precipitate  haste.  For- 
tunately, Shaikh  Farid  arrived,  and  Jabari  withdrew  to  Tajpur.  In  the  32nd  year, 
Salim  served  under  Matlab  Khan  (No.  83)  against  the  Tarikis,  and  shortly  after,  in  the 
33nd  year,  under  £adiq  Khan  against  the  same  Afghan  rebels. 

He  was  no  longer  alive  in  1001. 

133.  Habi'b  ’Ali'  Kha'n. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Habib  ’All  Khan  mentioned  on  p.  422. 

Habib  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  Bairam  Khan.  In  the  third  year,  when 
Akbar  had  marched  to  Agrah,  he  ordered  Habib  to  assist  Qiya  Khan  (No.  33)  in  the 
conquest.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  Akbar  sent  him  against  Rantanbhur. 
This  fort  had  formerly  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Afghans,  and  Salim  Shah  had 
appointed  Jhujhar  Khan  governor.  On  Akbar’s  accession,  Jh.  saw  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  hold  it  against  the  Imperialists,  and  handed  it  over  to  Rai  Snrjan  (No.  96), 
who  was  then  in  the  service  of  liana  U'dai  Singh.  But  Habib  had  to  raise  the  siege. 
Abulfazl  attributes  this  want  of  success  partly  to  fate,  partly  to  the  confusion  which 
Bairam’s  fall  produced. 

In  the  6th  year  (968),  he  served  under  Adham  (No,  19)  in  Malwah.  According 
the  Jahaqdt , he  died  in  970. 

134.  Jagmal,  younger  brother  of  Rajah  Bihari  Mall  (No.  23). 

He  must  not  be  confounded  with  No.  218.  Jagmal  was  mentioned  on  p.  329- 
In  the  8th  year,  he  was  made  governor  of  Mirt’ha.  In  the  18th  year,  when  Akbar 
marched  to  Patan  and  Ahmadabad,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  great  camp. 

JETis  son  Kang  dr.  He  generally  lived  with  his  uncle  Rajah  Bihari  Mall  at  Court. 
When  Ibrahim  Husain  Mirza  threatened  to  invade  the  Agrah  District,  he  was  ordertfl 
by  the  Rajah  to  go  to  Dihli.  In  the  18th  year,  he  joined  Akbar  at  Patan.  In  the 
21st  year,  he  accompanied  Man  Singh’s  expedition  against  Rana  Partab.  Later,  he 
served  in  Bengal,  chiefly  under  Shahbaz  Khan  (No.  80).  When  Shahbaz  returned 
unsuccessfully  from  Bhati  (p.  401),  Kangar,  Sayyid  ’Abdullah  Khan  (No.  189),  Rajah 
Gopal,  Mirzadah  'Ali  (No.  152)  met  a detachment  of  rebels  and  mistook  them 
for  their  own  men.  Though  surprised,  the  Imperialists  held  their  ground  and  killed 
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Naurus  Beg  Qaqsh&l,  the  leader.  They  then  joined  Shahb&z,  and  arrived  after  a 
march  of  eight  days  at  Sherpur  Murcha. 

According  to  the  the  Tabaqat,  Kang&r  was  in  1001  a Commander  of  Two 
Thousand.  The  phraseology  of  some  MSS.  implies  that  he  was  no  longer  alive  in  1001. 

135.  Ulugh.  Kha'n  Habshi',  formerly  a slay©  of  Sult&n  Mahmud  of 
Gujrat. 

Ulugh  Khdn  is  Turkish  for  the  Persian  Khan  i Kaldn  (the  great  Kh&n). 

He  rose  to  dignity  under  Mahmud  of  Gujrat.  The  word  Habshi,  for  which  MSS. 
often  have  Badakhskt,  implies  that  he  was  of  Abyssinian  extraction,  or  a eunuch.  In  the 
17th  year,  when  Akbar  entered  for  the  first  time  Ahmad&b&d,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
Gujrati  nobles  that  joined  the  Imperialists. 

In  the  22nd  year,  he  served  with  distinction  under  padiq  (No,  43)  against  Rajah 
Madhukar  Bandelah,  Zamindar  of  ITndchah.  In  the  24th  year,  he  followed  ^padiq, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  assist  Rajah  Todar  Mall  on  his  expedition  against  the  rebel 
Arab  (Niyabat  Khan)  in  Bihar.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  in  the  fight  in  which 
Khabtyah  (p.  356,  note  1)  was  killed. 

He  died  in  Bengal. 

130.  Maqcu'd  ’Ali'  Kor. 

The  Talgat  says  that  Maqijud  was  at  first  in  Bairam  Kh&n's  service.  He  had 
been  dead  for  a long  time  in  1001. 

From  the  Akbarnamah  (II.,  96)  we  see  that  he  served  under  Qiya  Khan  (No.  33) 
in  the  conquest  of  Gwaliar. 

137.  Qabul  Kha'n. 

From  the  Akbamdmah  (II.,  p.  450,  last  event  of  the  15th  year  of  Akbar ’s  reign) 
we  see  that  Qabul  Khan  had  conquered  the  District  of  Bhambar  on  the  Kashmir  frontier. 
One  of  the  Zamindars  of  the  District,  named  Jam&l,  made  his  submission,  and  obtained 
by  flattery  a great  power  over  Qabul,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a good-hearted  Turk.  Jalal 
not  only  managed  on  various  pretexts  to  send  away  Qabul’s  troops, but  also  his  son  Y&dgar 
Husain  (No.  338),  to  Naushahrah.  The  Zamind&rs  of  the  latter  place  opposed  Yadg&r, 
and  wounded  him  in  a fight.  Exhausted  and  wounded  as  he  was,  Yadgar  managed  to 
escape  and  took  refuge  with  a friendly  Zamindar.  About  the  same  time  Jalal  collected 
his  men  and  fell  over  Qabul,  and  after  a short  struggle  killed  him  (5th  Ramazan,  978). 

Akbar  ordered  Khan  Jahan  to  invade  the  District.  The  lands  of  the  rebellious 
Zamindars  were  devastated  and  summary  revenge  was  taken  on  the  ringleaders. 

Yadgar  Husain  recovered  from  his  wounds.  He  is  mentioned  below  among  the 
commanders  of  Two  Thousand. 

The  Akbarnamah  mentions  another  Qabul  Kh&n  among  the  officers  who  Berved 
in  the  Afghan  war  in  Bengal  under  Mun'im  Khan  Khan&n.  He  was  present  in  the 
battle  of  Takaroi  and  pursued  the  Afghans  under  Todar  Mall  to  Bhadrak  (p.  375). 

Neither  of  the  two  Qabul  Khans  is  mentioned  in  the  Tabaqat  and  the  Maasir. 
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Commanders  of  Nine  Hundred .l 

138.  Ku'chak  ’Ali'  Kha'n  i Kolabi'. 

Koldb  is  the  name  of  a town  and  a district  in  Badakhshan,  Long.  70° , Lat.  38°.  The 
District  of  Kolab  lies  north  of  Badakhshan  Proper,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Amu  (Oxus) ; but  it  was  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Badakhshan.  Henoe 
Kuchak  ’Alf  is  often  called  in  the  Akbarnamah.  Kuchak  ’All  Khan  i Badakbshi. 

He  served  under  Mun’im  Khan  against  Khan  Zaman,  and  was  present  at  the 
reconciliation  at  Baksar  (Buxar)  in  the  10th  year. 

He  also  served  under  Mun’im  Khan  in  Bengal,  and  held  a command  in  the  battle 

of  Takarol  (p.  375). 

His  sons  are  mentioned  below,  No.  148,  and  No.  380. 

139.  Sabdal  Klrn'ii,  Sumbul,  a slave  of  Humayun. 

140.  Sayyid  Muhammad,  Mir  ’Adi,  a Sayyid  of  Amrohah. 

Amrohah,  formerly  a much  more  important  town  than  now,  belongs  to  &rksr 

Sambal.  Its  Sayyids  belonged  to  old  families  of  great  repute  throughout  India. 
Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad  had  studied  the  Hadis  and  law  under  the  best  teachers  of 
the  age.  The  father  of  the  Historian  Badaoui  was  his  friend.  Akbar  made  Sayyid 
Muhammad  Mir  ’Adi.  When  the  learned  were  banished  from  Court  (iihrdj  t 
’ultima),  he  was  made  governor  of  Bhakkar.®  He  died  there  two  years  later  in 
985  or  986. 

From  the  Akbarnamah  we  see  that  S.  Muhammad  with  other  Amrohah  Sayyids 
served,  in  the  18th  year,  under  S.  Mahmud  of  Barha  in  the  expedition  against  Rajah 
Madhukar. 

He  advised  the  Historian  Badaonf  to  enter  the  military  service  of  the  emperor, 
instead  of  trusting  to  learning  and  to  precarious  Madad  i Ma’dsh  tenures,  an  advice 

resembling  that  of  ’Abdulghaflar  (vide  No.  99,  p.  413).  S.  Muhammad’s  sons  were 
certainly  all  in  the  army  ; vide  No.  251,  297,  363. 

141.  Razawi'  Kha'n,  Mi'rza  Mirak,  a Razawi  Sayyid  of  Mashhad. 

He  was  a companion  of  Khan  Zaman  (No.  13).  In  the  10th  year,  be  went  to 
the  camp  of  the  Imperialists  to  obtain  pardon  for  his  master.  When  in  the  12th  year 
Khan  Zaman  again  rebelled,  Mirza  Mirak  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Khan 
Baqi  Khan  (No.  60),  but  fled  from  his  custody  (at  Dihli,  Baddoni  II,  100).  After 
Khan  Zaman’s  death,  he  was  captured,  and  Akbar  ordered  him  daUy  to  be  thrown 
before  a mast  elephant ; but  the  driver  was  ordered  to  spare  him  as  he  was  a man  of 
illustrious  descent.  This  was  done  for  five  days,  when  at  the  intercession  of  the  oonr- 
tiers  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  received  a man?ab  and  the  title  of 
Razawi  Khan.  In  the  19th  year,  he  was  made  Diwan  of  Jaunpur,  and  in  the  81th 
year,  Bakhshi  of  Bengal  in  addition  to  his  former  duties. 


1 Not  all  MSS.  of  the  A'in  have  these 
words ; they  count  the  officers  from  No. 
138  to  175  to  the  Hazaris.  But  the 
best  MSS.  have  this  manual).  In  the 
list*  of  grandees  in  the  F adishdhndmah 


also  the  man$ab  of  Nine  Hundred  occurs. 

a In  983,  the  20th  year,  ( Akbar * 
ndmah  III,  138).  Baddoni  (III.  p.  75), 
has  984. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  Bengal  Military  Revolt  (25th  year),  he  was  with  MuzafFar 
Khau  (No.  37 ).  His  harsh  behaviour  towards  the  dissatisfied  grandees  is  mentioned 
in  the  histories  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolt.  When  the  rebels  had  seceded 
(9th  Zi  Hajjah,  967)  and  gone  from  Tandah  to  Gaur,  MuzafFar  sent  Razawi  Khan, 
R4i  Patr  Das  (No.  196),  and  Mir  Ahmad  Munshi  to  them  to  try  to  bring  them  back 
to  obedience.  Things  took  indeed  a good  turn  and  everything  might  have  ended 
peacefully,  when  some  of  Rai  Patr  D4s’s  Rajputs  said  that  the  opportunity  should  not 
be  thrown  away  to  kill  the  whole  lot.  R4i  Patr  D4a  mentioned  ‘this  to  Razawi 
Khan,  and  through  him,  it  appears,  the  rebels  heard  of  it.  They  took  up  arms  and 
caught  Rai  Patr  D6s.  Razawi  Khan  and  Mir  Ahmad  Munshi  surrendered  them- 
selves. 

The  Madsir  says  that  nothing  else  is  known  of  Razawi  Khan.  The  Tabaqat  says 
that  he  was  a Commander  of  Two  Thousand  and  was  dead  in  1001. 

Mirza  Mirak  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Mirak  Khan , ‘ an  old  grandee,  who 
died  in  975’  (fabaqdt) ; or  with  Mirak  Bahddur  (208). 

Shuhjahan  conferred  the  title  of  Razawi  Khan  on  Sayyid  ’All,  son  of  f adruy- 
$udur  Miran  S.  Jalal  of  Bukhara. 

142.  Mi'rza'  Naja't  Kha'n,  brother  of  Sayyid  Barkah,  and 

149.  Mi'rza'  Husain  Kha  n,  his  brother. 

Both  brothers,  according  to  the  T^aqat,  were  dead  in  1001.  Their  names  are 
often  wrongly  given  in  MSS.,  which  call  them  Najdbat , instead  of  Najat,  and  Haean 
instead  of  Husain . 

From  the  Akbamdmah  (I,  411)  we  see  that  both  brothers  accompanied  Hum&- 
yun  on  his  march  to  India. 

Mirza  N^j&t  served,  in  the  10th  year,  against  Kh&n  Zamfin  (No.  13).  In  the 
end  of  the  21st  year,  he  was  attached  to  the  corps  which  under  Shihab  Khan  (No  26) 
moved  to  Khandesh,  the  king  of  which,  R&jah  'All  Khan,  had  shewn  signs  of  dis- 
affection. Later,  he  served  in  Bengal.  When  the  Military  Revolt  broke  out,  Bab4 
Kh4n  Qaqshal  (vide  p,  369,  note  3),  Jabfirl  (p.  370),  Yazir  Jamil  (No.  200),  Said  i 
Toqbai,  and  other  grandees,  marched  on  the  9th  Zf  Hajjah,  987,  from  Tandah  to  Gaur 
across  the  Ganges.  Mir  Najat  was  doubtful  to  which  party  to  attach  himself ; and 
when  MuzafFar  sent  his  grandees  [Mir  Jamaluddin  Husain  Inju  (No.  164),  Razawi 
Khan  (No.  141),  Timur  Khan  (No.  216),  R4i  Patr  Das  (No,  196),  Mir  Adham,  Husain 
Beg,  Hakim  Abuifath  (No.  112),  Khw&jah  Shamsuddin  (No.  159),  Ja’far  Beg  (No. 
98),  Muhammad  Quli  Turkman  (No.  203),  Qasim  Kh&n  i Sist&ni,  Twaz  Bahadur, 
Zulf  ’All  Yazdi,  Sayyid  Abu  Is-h&q  i (JJafawi  (No.  884),  MuzafFar  Beg,  Ac.]  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  rebels  had  drawn  up  their  army,  Mir  Ntyat  stayed  with 
Yazir  Jamil,  although  MuzafFar,  who  was  Najat’s  father-in-law,  fully  expected  him 
to  join.  He  must  have  soon  after  left  the  rebels  and  gone  to  Southern  Bengal ; for 
in  the  end  of  the  26th  year  he  was  at  S4tg&^w  (Hugli).  Abulfazl  mentions  him  to- 
gether with  Mur&d  Khan  at  Fath&bad  (No.  54),  and  Qiy4  Khan  in  Ojis4  (No.  83), 
as  one  of  the  few  that  represented  Imperialism  in  Bengal  (Akbam.  Ill,  291).  But 
these  three  were  too  powerless  to  check  the  rebels.  Mur4d  died,  and  Qiya.  was  soon 
after  killed  by  the  Afghans  under  Qutlu,  who  looked  upon  the  revolt  as  his  opportu* 
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nity.  Mir  Najat-  also  was  attacked  by  Qutlii  and  defeated  near  Salimabad  (Sulaiman- 
abad),  S.  of  Bard  wan.  He  Hed  to  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Hugh'.1  Baba  Khan 
Qaqshal  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  get  hold  of  Najat ; but  the  officer  hearing  of  Qutlus 
victory,  attacked  the  Afghans  near  Mangalkot,  N.  E.  of  Bardwan.  Qutlu,  however, 
was  again  victorious. 

143.  Sayyid  Ha'shim,  eon  of  Sayyid  Mahmud  of  Birha.  Vide  No. 

105,  p.  419. 

144.  Ghazi'  Kha'n  i Badakhshi '. 

In  MSS.  Ghdzi  is  often  altered  to  Qdzi,  and  Badakhsht  to  Bakhshi,  and  as 
Ghazi  Khan’s  first  title  was  Qdizi  Khan,  his  name  is  often  confounded  with  No.  223, 
Other  Ghazi  Khans  have  been  mentioned  above,  on  pp.  367,  384. 

Ghazi  Khan’s  name  was  Qazi  Nizam.  He  had  studied  law  and  Hadis  under 
Mulhi  ’I^amuddin  Ibrahim,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
age.  He  was  also  the  murid  of  Shaikh  Husain  of  Khwarazm,  a renowned  fufi. 
His  acquirements  procured  him  access  to  the  court  of  Sulaiman,  king  of  Badakhshan 
(No.  5),  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Qdzi  Khan.  At  the  death  of  Humayiin, 
Sulaiman  wishing  to  profit  by  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  moved  to  Kabul 
and  besieged  Mun’im  (No.  11).  After  the  siege  had  lasted  for  some  time,  Sulaiman 
sent  Qazi  Khan  to  Mun’im  to  prevail  on  him  to  surrender.  But  Mun’im  detained 
him  for  several  days,  and  treated  him  4 to  the  most  sumptuous  fare,  such  as  Badakh- 
shis  cannot  enjoy  even  in  peaceful  times.*  The  good  dinners  made  such  an  impression 
on  Qazi  Khan,  that  he  advised  Sulaiman  to  raise  the  siege,  as  there  was  no  lack  of 
provisions  in  the  fort.  Sulaiman  thereupon  returned  to  Badakhshan. 

Subsequently,  Qazi  Khan  left  his  master,  and  weut  to  Lidia.  At  Khanpur,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  emperor  on  his  return  from  Jaunpur  (Akbarn.  Ill,  85).  He 
received  several  presents,  and  was  appointed  Panednchi  writer  (p.  263).  Akbar  soon 
discovered  in  him  a man  of  great  insight,  and  made  him  a commander  of  One  Thou- 
sand. He  also  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Ghazi  Khan , after  he  had  distinguished 
himself  in  several  expeditions. 

In  the  21st  year,  Ghazi  Khan  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Man  Singh’s  corps 
in  the  war  with  the  Raua.  Though  his  wing  gave  way,  he  returned  with  the  troops 
and  joined  the  van,  and  fought  bravely.  He  then  received  Awadh  as  tuqui,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  Bihar  against  the  rebellious  grandees. 

He  died  at  Awadh  in  the  2yth  year  (992)  at  the  age  of  seventy,  about  the  same 
time  that  Sultan  Khwajah  died  (No.  108). 

Ghazi  Khan  is  the  author  of  several  works  (vide  Badaoni  III,  153). 

The  sijdah , or  prostration,  which  formed  so  important  a part  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  court,  was  his  invention  (vide  p.  159,  note). 

His  son  Husamuddin.  Akbar  made  him  a commander  of  One  Thousand,  and 
sent  him  with  the  Khan  Khiiuan  (No.  29)  to  the  Dak’hin.  Suddenly  a change  came 
over  Husam,  and  though  a young  man,  he  expressed  to  the  commander  his  wish  to 
resign  the  service  and  live  as  faqir  at  the  tomb  of  Nizamuddin  Aulia  in  DihlL  The 


1 The  MSS.  of  the  Akbarnamah  call  him  Bartah  Bdr  Firingi,  or  Partdb  Furisp- 
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Khio  Khanan  persuaded  him  in  vain  to  give  up  this  mad  idea;  but  Husam  next  day 
Jaid  aside  his  clothes,  smeared  his  body  over  with  clay  and  mud,  and  wandered  about 
in  the  streets  and  bazars.  Akbar  permitted  his  resignation.  Husam  lived  for  thirty 
years  as  an  ascetic  in  Dihli.  Khwajah  Baqi  Billah  (born  at  Kabul  and  buried  at 
Dihli)  conferred  on  him  power  of  ‘ guiding  travellers  on  the  road  of  piety/  He  died 
in  1034.  His  wife  was  Abulfazls  sister.  She  gave  at  the  request  of  her  husband  her 
ornaments  to  Darwishes,  and  fixed  an  annual  sum  of  12000  Rupees  as  allowance  for 
the  cell  of  her  husband.  Vide  Tuzuk,  p.  80. 

145.  Farhat  Kha  n,  Mihtar  Sak4i,  a slave  of  Humdyun. 

The  MSS.  have  Sakdi  and  Sakaht.  Farhat  Khan  is  first  mentioned  in  the  war 
between  Humayun  and  Mirza  Kamran,  when  many  grandees  joined  the  latter.  In 
a fight.  Beg  Baba  of  Kolab  lifted  up  his  sword  to  strike  Humayun  from  behind. 
He  missed  and  was  at  once  attacked  by  Farhat  and  put  to  flight.  When  Hum&yun 
left  L4hor  on  his  march  to  Sarhind,  where  Sikandar  Khan  was,  Farhat  was  appointed 
Shiqddr  of  Lahor.1  Subsequently,  Mir  Shah  Abul  Ma'ali  was  appointed  Governor  of 
L&hor.  He  sent  away  Farhat,  and  appointed  his  own  men  instead.  Farhat  therefore 
joined  Prince  Akbar  on  his  arrival  in  the  Panjfib. 

After  Akbar  s accession,  Farhat  was  made  Tuyuldar  of  Korrah.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  war  with  Muhammad  Husain  Mirz4  near  Ahmadabad.  When  the 
Mirz4  was  brought  in  a prisoner,  Farhat  refused  him  a drink  of  water  which  he 
had  asked  for;  but  Akbar  gave  him  some  of  his  own  water,  and  remonstrated  with 
Farhat  for  his  cruelty.  In  the  19th  year,  he  served  in  Bihar  and  was  made  jdgirddr 
of  Arah.  In  the  21st  year  (984),  G^jpati  (p.  400)  devastated  the  district.  Farhang 
KMn,  Farhat’s  son,  marched  against  him,  but  was  repulsed  and  slain.  Farhat  then 
moved  against  the  enemy  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son,  but  met  with  the  same  fate 
[tide  No.  80). 

146.  Bu'mi'  Kha'n,  Ustad  Jalabi  (?),  of  Rum. 

He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Tabaqdt  and  the  Madsir , and  but  rarely  in  the 
Aibamdmah , In  the  20th  year,  he  and  Baqf  Khan  (No.  60)  and  'Abdurrahman 
Beg  (No.  186)  accompanied  a party  of  Begums  from  Court  on  their  road  to  Makkah. 
The  party  consisted  of  Gulbadan  Begum,  Sah'mah  Sultan  Begum,  Haji  Begum,  Gul- 
azar  Begum,  Sultan  Begum  (wife  of  Mirza  ’Askari),  Umm  Kulsum  Begum  (grand- 
daughter of  Gulbadan  Begum),  Gujnar  Agh4  (one  of  Babar’s  wives),  Bibi  pafiyah, 
Bibi  Sarw  i Sahi  and  Sh4ham  Agha  (wives  of  Hum4yun),  and  Salimah  Khanum 
(daughter  of  Khizr  Khw4jah).  They  left  in  Rajab,  983. 

Rumf  Kh4n  has  also  been  mentioned  above  (No,  111). 

147.  Sama'nji'  Kha'n  Qurghu'ji'.  Vide  No.  100. 

He  was  a grandee  of  Hum4yun.  During  the  reign  of  Akbar,  he  reached  the 
dignity  of  a Commander  of  Fifteen  Hundred.  The  Tabaqdt  says,  he  was,  in  1001,  a 
Commander  of  2000.  In  the  same  work,  he  is  called  a Mughul. 


1 AVbarndmah  I,  416.  At  the  same 
time,  Mir  B4bus  (No.  73)  was  appointed 
Faujddr  of  the  Panjab,  Mirza  Shah 
Sultan  was  made  Amtn,  and  Mihtar 
Jauliar,  treasurer. 

56 


Humayun  was  on  the  29th  Muharram, 
962,  at  Bigram,  crossed  the  Indus  on 
the  oth  pafar,  when  Bairam  arrived  from 
Kabul,  was  at  Labor  on  the  2nd  Rabi' 
II,  and  at  Sarhind,  on  the  7th  Rajab. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  6th  year  (middle  of  968),  he  served  in  Malwah  under 
Ad  ham  Ivhan  (No.  19)  and  was  present  in  the  battle  of  Sarangpur.  In  the  9th  year, 
he  accompanied  Muhammad  Qasim  Khan  i Nfshapuri  (No.  40)  and  punmed  * Abdullah 
Khan  Uzbak  (No.  14).  In  the  13th  year,  he  was  ordered,  together  with  Ashraf  Khan 
Mir  Munshf  (No.  74),  to  go  to  Kautanbhiir  and  suppress  the  disturbances  created  by 
Mirza  Muhammad  Husain  in  Malwah.  Later,  he  held  a jdgir  in  Arah.1 2  He  joined  at 
first  the  rebellious  grandees,  but  convincing  himself  of  their  selfishness,  he  went 
back  to  the  Imperial  camp. 

In  the  39th  year,  he  was  allowed  to  come  to  Court,  and  died  a few  years  later. 
His  sons  received  employments  in  the  army. 

irom  the  Akbarndmah  (III,  156)  wTe  see  that  he  also  served  in  the  21st  year 
under  Khan  Jahan  (No.  24),  and  was  present  in  the  battle  of  Ag  Mahall.  In  the 
• JOth  year,  he  was  in  Malwah  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  Dak’hin  corps.  Two  yean 
later,  he  served  under  Shihab  Khan  (No.  26)  against  Rajah  Madhukar. 

143.  Sha'hbeg  Kha'n,  son  of  Kucliak  ’All  KliAn  of  Badakhshan  (No. 
138). 

His  name  is  not  given  in  the  Madsir  and  the  Tabaqdt.  Amir  Beg,  a PAn^adl 
under  Sliahjahan,  appears  to  be  his  son. 

149.  Mi'rza'  Husain  Kha'n,  brother  of  Mirza  Najat  Khan  (vide  No. 

142). 

150.  Haki'm  Zanbil,  brother  of  MirzA  Muhammad  Tablb  of  Sabzwar. 

Zanbil  means  ‘ a basket.’  In  the  list  of  the  physicians  of  the  Court,  lower  down, 

he  is  called  Hakim  Zanbil  Beg.  Badaoui  says,  be  was  a muqarrib,  or  personal 
attendant  on  the  emperor.* 

151.  Khuda'wand  Kha'n  i Dak’hini'. 

Khudawand  Khan  was  a Nizam  shah  l Grandee.  As  his  father  was  bom  at  Mash* 
had,  Kh.  is  often  called  Mashhadi.  He  was  of  course  a Shi  ah. 

He  was  a man  of  imposing  stature,  and  well-known  for  his  personal  courage. 
When  Khwajah  Mirak  of  Isfahan,  who  had  the  title  of  Chingiz  Khan,  was  the  Yaldl 
of  Murtaza  Nizam  Shah,  Kh,  rose  to  dignity.  He  held  several  districts  in  BarAr  as 
jagfr.  The  Masjid  of  Rohank’herah3  was  built  by  him. 

In  993,  when  Mfr  Murtaza  of  Sabzwar  (No.  162)  commanded  the  army  of  BarAr, 
and  was  no  longer  able  to  withstand  falabat  Khan  Chirgis  in  the  Dak’hin,  Kh.  ac- 
companied M.  Murtaza  to  Hindustan.  Both  were  well  received  by  Akbar,  and  KL 
was  made  a Commander  of  One  Thousand,  He  received  Pa$an  in  Gujrat  as  tuyul. 

He  was  married  to  Abulfazl  s sister,  and  died  in  the  end  of  the  34th  year,  before 
the  middle  of  998  (Baddoni  II,  372,  where  in  the  Tdrikh  of  his  death  the  word 
Dakldni  must  be  written  without  a A). 


1 The  Madsir  has  Awadh.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Bengal  Military  Revolt, 
he  was  Jugirdar  of  the  Avail  District 
(Akbam.  Ill,  244). 

2 The  Edit.  Bibl.  Indica  of  Badaoni 
(III,  164)  calls  him  wrongly  Hakim 

Zinal  iSlurdii.  Zinal  is  the  reading  of 


bad  MSS., and  Sabzwdri  is  often  altered  to 
Shirdzi.  Other  bad  MSS.  have  UanbaL 
* Rohank’herah  lies  in  West  BarAr,  in 
the  district  of  BuldAnah.  In  Abnlfazl’s 
list  of  parganahs  in  SirkAr  TalingAn&h, 
there  is  one  called  Qirydt  i Khudawand 
Khdn. 
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Once  Abulfazl  had  invited  several  grandees,  KhudAwand  among  them.  The  dishes 
placed  before  Kh.  contained  fowls  and  game  and  different  kinds  of  vegetables,  whilst 
the  other  guests  had  roast  meat.  He  remarked  it,  took  offence,  and  went  away. 
Although  Akbar  assured  him  that  Abulfazl  had  treated  him  to  fowls  and  game  accord- 
ing to  a Hindustani  custom,  Kh.  disliked  Abulfazl,  and  never  went  again  to  his  house. 

4 Hence  Dak'hinfs  are  notorious  in  Hindustan  for  stupidity.’ 

The  Tabaqat  puts  Kh.  among  the  Commanders  of  Fifteen  Hundred,  and  says  that 
he  died  in  995.  The  Maasir  has  997. 

162.  Mi'rs&'dah  * Ali ' Kha'n,  son  of  Muhtarim  Beg.  * 

He  served  in  the  9th  year  in  MAlwah  during  the  expedition  against  ’Abdullah 
Khan  Uzbak  (No.  14).  In  the  17th  year,  he  served  in  the  Gujrat  war  under  the 
KhAn  i Kalan  (No,  16).  Two  years  later,  he  commanded  an  expedition  against  QAsiin 
Khan  KAsii,  who  with  a corps  of  AfghAns  ravaged  the  frontiers  of  Bihar.  In  the 
23rd  year,  he  accompanied  ShahbAz  Khan  in  the  war  with  RAnA  Partab.8  He  then 
served  in  BihAr  under  KhAn  i A’zam  (26th  year)  and  in  Bengal  under  ShahbAz  Khan 
(vide  No.  134,  p.  436).  In  the  30th  year  (993),  he  was  present  in  the  fight  with  Qut- 
lu  near  Mangalko$  (BardwAn).  In  the  31st  year,  he  was  ordered  to  join  QAsim  Khan 
(No.  59),  who  was  on  his  way  to  Kashmir.  Not  long  after,  in  995  (32nd  year),  he  was 
killed  in  a fight  with  the  Kashmiris  who  defeated  an  Imperial  detachment  under  Sayyid 
’Abdullah  KhAn  (No.  189). 

Badaoni  (III.  p 326)  says,  he  was  a poet.  He  places  his  death  in  996. 

163.  Sa’a'dat  Mi'rza',  son  of  Khizr  KhwAjah  Khan  (p.  365,  note  2). 

164.  Shimal  Khan  Chelah. 

Ckelah  means  * a slave/  The  Tabaqdt  says  he  was  a Qurchi,  or  armour-bearer 
of  the  emperor,  and  a genial  companion.  He  was  made  a Hazdrt , and  was  no  longer 
alive  in  1001. 

In  the  9th  year,  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  KhwAjah  Mu’azzam.  In  the  20th 
year,  he  served  in  the  war  against  Chandr  Sen,  during  which  Jalal  Khan  (No.  213) 
had  lost  his  life,  and  afterwards  under  Sayyid  Ahmad  (No.  91)  and  ShahbAz  (No.  80) 
in  the  expedition  to  Siwanah. 

166.  Shall  Gha'zi ' Kha'n,  a Sayyid  from  Tabriz. 

The  Tabaqat  calls  him  a Turkman,  and  says,  he  was  dt»ad  in  1001.  He  served, 
in  the  19th  year  with  MirzAdah  ’All  KhAn  (No.  152)  against  Qasim  KhAn  Kami. 

He  may  be  the  Shah  GliAzi  Khan  mentioned  below  under  No.  161. 

166.  Fa'Zil  Khali,  son  of  KhAn  i Kalan  (No.  16). 

He  was  mentioned  above,  on  p.  322. 

167.  Ma’ou  m Kha  n,  son  of  Mu’in  nddin  Ahmad  Farankhudi  (No.  1 28). 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Ma^um  KhAn  i KAbuli  (p.  431,  note). 

Ma’^um  was  made  a TTuxdvi  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  received  Ghazipur 

as  tuyul.  He  joined  Todar  Mall  in  BihAr,  though  anxious  to  go  over  to  the  rebels  (p.  351). 


1 He  is  also  called  Mtrzdd  ’Ali  KhAn. 
My  text  edition  has  wrong  Mtrzd  ’. Ali 
Khan . For  Muhtarim  many  MSS.  read 
wrongly  Mahram, 


His  father,  Muhtarim  Beg,  was  a 
grandee  of  Humayun’s  Court. 

* Generally  called  in  the  Histories 
Ednd  Kikd. 
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Not  long  afterwards,  Mirza  Muhammad  Hakim,  Akbar’s  brother,  threatened  to  invade 
the  Panjab,  and  as  the  emperor  had  resolved  to  move  personally  against  him,  Ma’gum 
thought  it  opportune  to  rebel.  He  seized  Jaunpur  and  drove  away  Tarson  Khan’s 
men  (No.  32),  As  Akbar  had  known  him  from  a child,  he  was  inclined  to  pardon 
him,  provided  he  left  Jaunpur  and  accepted  Awadli  as  tuyul . This  M.  did;  but  he 
continued  to  recruit,  and  when  Shah  Quli  Mahram  and  Rajah  Bir  Bar  had  failed  to 
bring  him  to  his  senses,  Shahbaz  Khan,  on  hearing  of  his  conduct,  determined  to  punish 
him.  The  events  of  the  expedition  have  been  related  on  p.  400. 

After  his  defeat  near  Awadh,  M.  threw  himself  into  the  town ; but  as  several 
rebel  chiefs  had  left  him,  he  absconded,  without  even  taking  his  family  with  him. 
He  applied  to  two  Zamfndars  for  assistance  ; but  the  first  robbed  him  of  his 
valuables,  and  the  latter  waylaid  him,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a bribe,  M.  would  not 
have  escaped.  About  this  time  one  of  his  friends  of  the  name  of  Maq$ud  joined  him 
and  supplied  him  with  funds.  M.  collected  men  and  surprised  and  plundered  the 
town  of  Bahraich.  Yazlr  Kh&n  (No.  41)  and  others  moved  from  Hajipur  against  him  ; 
but  M.  escaped  them.  After  plundering  the  town  of  Muhammadabad,  he  resolved  to 
surprise  Jaunpur,  when  the  tuyuldars  of  the  district  marched  against  him.  Being 
hard  pressed,  he  applied  to  M.  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21)  to  intercede  for  him.  Akbar  again 
pardoned  him,  and  gave  him  the  Parganah  Mihsf,  Sirkar  Champdran,  as  tuyul . But 
M.  continued  in  a rebellious  attitude,  and  when  M.  ’Aziz  prepared  to  punish  him,  he 
applied  for  leave  to  go  to  Court.  He  arrived,  in  the  27th  year,  in  Agrah,  and  was 
again  pardoned,  chiefly  at  the  request  of  Akbar ’s  mother. 

• Soon  after,  on  going  home  one  night  from  the  Darbar,  he  was  killed  on  the  road. 
An  enquiry  was  ordered  to  be  held,  but  without  result,  and  people  believed  that  Akbar 
had  connived  at  the  murder.  Compare  with  this  the  fate  of  Nos.  61  and  62,  two 
other  Bihar  rebels. 

168.  Tolak  Kha'n  Qu'chi'n. 

Tolak  commenced  to  serve  under  Babar.  He  joined  Humdyun  on  his  return 
from  Persia.  When  the  emperor  had  seized  on  Kabul,  and  M.  Kamr&n  came  near  the 
town  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  many  of  Humayun’s  grandees  went  over  to  him, 
and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  retreat  northwards  to  Zahak  ( ) and  Bamiy4n, 

where  ho  hoped  to  find  faithful  officers.  He  sent,  however,  Tolak  and  several  others 
to  K4bul,  to  bring  him  correct  information,  but  Tolak  alone  returned.  tfor  his  faith- 
fulness he  was  made  Qurbegi. 

Tolak  accompanied  Humayuu  to  India.  After  the  emperor’s  death  he  belonged 
to  those  who  supported  the  young  Akbar,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  capture  at  a din- 
ner party  of  Mir  Sh4h  Abul  Ma’ali.  Afterwards,  T.  went  to  Kabul,  where  he  remained 
for  along  time.  In  the  7th  year  of  Ak bar’s  reign,  he  was  suddenly  imprisoned  by  the 
young  and  hasty  Ghani  Khan,  son  of  Mun’im  Khan  (No.  11),  who  was  in  charge  of 
Kabul.  Tolak  managed  to  escape,  and  went  to  Baba  Khatun,  his  jagir,  collecting 
men  to  take  revenge  on  Ghani.  A favourable  opportunity  presented  itself,  when  Ghani 
one  day  had  left  Kabul  for  a place  called  Khwajah  Sayyaran  ( AsJjA  ),to 

waylay  a caravan  from  Balkh.  He  was  just  feasting  with  his  companions,  when 
. Tolak  Khan  fell  upon  them.  Ghani,  who  was  drunk,  was  caught,  and  Tolak  marched 
to  Khwajah  Awash  ( ^ a place  two  kos  distant  from  Kabul.  But  tie 
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was  opposed  by  Fazfl  Beg  (Mun’im’s  brother)  and  his  son  Abulfath  (called  wrongly 
Abdul  Fath , on  p.  318),  and  thought  it  advisable  to  let  Ghani  go.  Ghani  immediately 
oollected  men  and  pursued  Tolak,  who  now  prepared  himself  to  go  to  Hindustan.  Ghani 
overtook  him  near  the  Ab  i Ghorband,  and  killed  Babd  Quchin  and  several  other 
relations  and  friends  of  Tolak.  Tolak  himself  and  his  son  Isfandiydr  managed  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemies,  and  arrived  safely  in  India.  Akbar  gave  Tolak  a jagir 
in  Mdlwah,  where  he  remained  for  a long  time. 

In  the  28th  year,  T.  served  under  the  Khan  Khdnan  (No,  29)  in  Malwah  and 
Gujrdt,  and  defeated  Sayyid  Daulat  in  Kambhait.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
fights  with  Muzaffar,  and  served  under  Qulij  Khan  (No.  42)  in  the  conquest  of  Bahronch. 
In  the  30th  year,  he  was  attached  to  the  corps  which  under  M.  "Aziz  Kokah  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  Dak’hin.  Having  indulged  in  slander  during  the  disagreement  between 
M.  'Aziz  Kokah  and  Shihabuddin,  he  was  imprisoned.  After  his  release  he  was  sent 
to  Bengal,  where  in  the  37th  year  he  served  under  Man  Singh  against  the  Afghans. 

He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  41st  year  (1004). 

159.  Khwa'jah  Shamsuddi'n  Khawa'fi'. 

Khawdfi  means  4 coming  from  Khawdf,'  which  is  a district  and  town  in  Khu- 
rlsdn.  Our  maps  have  * KhafT  or 4 Khdf,’  due  west  of  Harat,  between  Lat.  60°  and  61°. 
According  to  the  Mujamulbulddn , 44  Khawdf  is  a large  town  belonging  [at  the  time 
the  author  wrote]  to  the  revenue  district  of  Nishdpur.  Near  it  lies  on  one  side 
Bushanj  which  belongs  to  the  district  of  Hardt,  and  on  the  other  Zuzan.  Khawdf  con- 
tains one  hundred  villages  and  three  towns  (Sanjdn,  Sirdwand,  and  Kharjard)/'  Amin 
Bad  in  his  excellent  Haft  Iqlim  says  that  the  district  of  Khawaf  is  famous  for  fhe 
kings,  ministers,  and  learned  men  it  has  produced.  The  dynasty  called,  AT  i Muzaffar, 
of  whom  seven  kings  ruled  for  69  years  over  Faris  and  Shirdz,1  were  Khawafxs.  The 
author  of  the  Zakhiratulkhawdnin  says  that  the  people  of  Khawdf  were  known  to  be 
bigoted  Sunnis.  When  Shah  'Abbds  i f afawi,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  came  to 
Khawdf,  he  forced  the  inhabitants  to  abuse,  as  is  customary  with  Shiahs,  the  com- 
panions of  the  Prophet  (sabb  i qihdbah)  ; but  as  the  people  refused  to  do  so,  he  had 
seventy  of  the  principal  men  thrown  down  from  a Masjid.  Although  then  no  one 


1 They  succumbed  to  Timur.  The 
Histones  disagree  regarding  the  length 
of  their  reign,  some  give  67  years,  from 
A.  H.  741  to  798. 

Amin  Kdzi  mentions  also  several  learn- 
ed men  and  vazirs  besides  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Mu  jam,  and  relates  some 
anecdotes  illustrating  the  proverbial  saga- 
city and  quick-wittedness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Khawdf. 

The  number  of  Khawaffs  in  the  service 
of  the  Mughul  emperors  was  consider- 
able. One  is  mentioned  below.  No.  347. 
The  M&asir  has  notes  on  the  following, — 
Mirza  'Izzat  (under  Jahdngir) ; Mirzd 
Ahmad,  and  Mu’tamid  Khan  Muhammad 
£alih  (under  Shdhjahdn) ; Sayyid  Amir 
KhAn,  Shaikh  Mir,  Khwdjah  Mir  Kha- 


wdfi palabat  Khdn,  ’I  nay  at  Khan,  and 
Mu9tafdKhan  (under  Aurangzfb).  The 
lists  of  grandees  in  the  Pddishdhnamah 
mention  several  other  Khawdiis.  In  later 
times  we  have  the  name  of  ’Abdurrazzdq 
^im^am  uddaulah  Aurangdbddi,  who  was 
murdered  in  1171.  His  ancestor,  Mir 
Kamaluddin  Khawdfi,  had  served  under 
Akbar. 

For  Khawdfi,  some  MSS.  have  Khdfi, 
The  Historian  Muhammad  Hashim 
KhafT  Khdn  has  also  been  supposed  to 
be  a Khawdfi,  though  it  must  be  observed 
that  geographical  titles  are  rare.  There  are 
a few,  as  Rumi  Khdn , Ghaznin  Khdn , 
JHabshx  Khdn . The  authors  of  the  Pd- 
dishdhndmah  and  the  Madsir  never  use  , 
the  form  Khdfi, 
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was  converted,  the  K ha  walls  are  now  as  stanch  Shiahs  as  they  were  formerly  bigoted 
Sunnis. 

Khwajah  Shamsuddin  was  the  son  of  Khwajah  ’Ala  uddin,  who  was  a man  much 
respected  in  Khawaf.  Shams  accompanied  Muzaffar  Khan  (No.  37),  his  countrymin, 
to  Bihar  and  Bengal.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Military  Revolt,  he  was  caught  by  the 
rebels,  and  Ma’^um  i Kabuli  had  him  tortured  with  a view  of  getting  money  out  of 
him.  Shams  was  half  dead,  when  at  the  request  of  ’Arab  Bahadur  he  was  let  off  and 
placed  under  ’Arab’s  charge,  who  lay  under  obligations  to  him.  But  Shams  eluded 
his  vigilance,  and  fled  to  Singram,  Rajah  of  K’harakpur  (Bihar).1 * *  As  the  roads  were 
all  held  by  the  rebels,  Shams  could  not  make  his  way  to  the  Imperial  army.  He  collected 
men,  attacked  the  rebels,  and  carried  otf  some  of  their  cattle ; and  when  some  time 
after  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  mutineers,  he  found  means  to  escape.  Akbar 
received  him  with  every  distinction,  and  appointed  him,  in  the  same  year  (26th),  to 
superintend  the  building  of  Fort  Atak  on  the  Indus,  near  which  the  Imperial  camp 
then  was.* 

After  this,  Shams  was  for  some  time  Dlwan  of  Kabul.  In  the  39th  year,  when 
Qulij  Khan  (No.  4 2)  after  the  death  of  Qasirn  Khan  (No.  69)  was'  made  £ubahdar 
of  Kabul,  Shams  was  made  Di  wan  of  the  empire  (Dtwan  i kul),  vice  Qulij*  When 
Akbar,  in  the  43rd  year,  after  a residence  of  fourteen  years  in  the  Papjab,  moved  to 
Agrah,  to  proceed  to  the  Dak’hin,  the  Begums  with  Prince  Khurram  (Shahjahan)  were 
left  in  Labor,  and  Shams  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Panjab,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued, after  Akbar  s mother  had  returned,  in  the  44th  year,  with  the  Begums  to  Agrah. 

# Shams  died  at  Labor  in  the  45th  year  (1008).  The  family  vault  which  he  had 
built  near  Baba  Hasan  Abdal  having  been  used  for  other  purposes  (p.  ^5),  he  was 
buried  in  Labor  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  which  he  had  built,  and  which  to  his  honour 
was  called  Khawdfipurah. 


1 Singram  later  fought  with  Shahbaz 
Khan  (No.  80),  and  ceded  Fort  Mahda. 
Though  he  never  went  to  Court,  he  re- 
mained in  submission  to  the  Imperial 
governors  of  Bihar  and  Bengal.  In  the 

first  year  of  Jahangir’s  reign,  Jahangir 

Quit  Khan  Lalah  Beg,  governor  of  Bihar, 

sent  a corps  against  Singram,  who  was 
killed  in  a fight.  His  son  turned  Muham- 
madan, and  received  the  name  4 Rajah 
Roz-afzun,’  was  confirmed  in  his  zanrin- 
daris,  and  reached  under  Jahangir  the 
dignity  of  a Commander  of  Fifteen 
Hundred.  Under  Shahjahan,  he  served 
with  Mahabat  Khan  in  Balkh,  against 
Jhujar  Singh  Bundelah,  in  the  siege  of 
Parendah,  and  was  at  his  death  in  1044 
a Commander  of  Two  Thousand.  His 
son,  Rajah  Bihruz  served  in  Qandahar, 
in  the  war  between  Aurangzib  and  Shah 
Shuja’,  and  distinguished,  himself  in  the 
second  conquest  of  Palamau  (4th  year  of 
Aurangzib).  Rajah  Bihruz  died  in  the 
8th  year  of  Aurangzib’s  reign.  Vide 
Proceedings,  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  for 


December,  1870. 

* The  author  of  the  Mad  sir  repeats 
Abulfazl’s  etymology  of  the  name  ‘ A$ak,’ 
which  was  given  on  p.  374,  note-  He 
also  says  that  some  derive  it  from  the 
Hindi  a{ak , prevention,  a bar,  “becauw 
Hindus  will  not  go  beyond  the  Indue.” 
But  there  is  no  instance  on  record  that 
Hindus  ever  did  object  to  cross  the  In- 
dus. Bhagwan  Das,  Man  Singh,  and 
others,  were  governors  of  Kabul  and 
Zabulistan,  and  had  their  R4jputs  there; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Shahjahan,  the 
Rajputs  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
conquest  of  Balkh  and  the  siege  of  Qan- 
dahar. 

Abulfazl’s  etymology  is  also  doubtful ; 
for  in  the  Akbarnamah  (II,  302)  he  men- 
tions the  name  4 Atak’  long  before  the 
building  of  the  Fort  (III,  335). 

• The  twelve  Diw4ns,  who  in  1093 
had  deeu  appointed  to  the  12  f ubahs, 
were  under  his  orders.  Diw&n  t hsl  is 
the  same  as  Vaztr  i Kul , or  Vaztr  * 
Mutlaq,  or  merely  Vaztr. 
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He  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  simple  manners,  honest  and  faithful,  and  practical 
in  transacting  business. 

Like  Shaikh  Farid  i Bukh&ri  (No.  99),  whom  he  in  many  respects  resembles,  he 
died  childless. 

His  brother,  Khw4jah  Mumin  Khawafi,  was  made,  on  his  death,  Diwan  of  the 
Pan j 4b.  Mumin’s  son,  ’Abdul  Khaliq,  was  a favourite  of  A$af  Kh4n  IY.  (p.  369). 
He  was  killed  by  Mah4bat  Kh4n,  when  A$af  had  been  removed  by  Mahabat  from  Fort 
A$ak  and  imprisoned. 

100.  Jagat  Singh,  eldest  of  E4jah  M4n  Sing  (No.  80). 

Kunwar  Jagat  Singh  served  in  the  42nd  year  under  Mlrz4  Ja’far  A$af  Kh4n 
(No.  98)  against  R4jah  B4su,  zamind4r  of  Mau  and  Pat ’ban  (Nurpur,  N.  E.,  Panj4b). 
In  the  44th  year  (1008),  when  Akbar  moved  toM41wah,  and  Prince  Salim  (Jah4ngir) 
was  ordered  to  move  against  R4n4  Amr  Singh,  M4n  Singh  was  called  from  Bengal,  and 
Jagat  Singh  was  ordered  to  go  to  Bengal  as  ndib  of  his  father.  While  still  at  Agrah, 
he  died  from  excessive  drinking.  Regarding  J.  S.’s  daughter,  vide  p.  310  and  No.  176. 

Mah4  Sing,  Jagat ’s  younger  son,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  His  youth  and  in- 
experience inclined  the  Afghans  under  ’Usman  and  Shuj4wal  Kh4n  to  attack  him. 
They  defeated  him  and  Partab  Singh,  son  of  R4jah  Bhagwan  D4s,  (No.  336),  near 
Bhadrak  in  Offs4  (46th  year).  M4n  Singh  hastened  to  Bengal,  and  after  defeating 
in  1009  the  Afgh4ns  near  Sherpur  ’At4i,  between  Shiujf  (Sooree)  in  Blrbhum  and 
Murshid4b4d,  recovered  Lower  Bengal  and  Ojrlsfi. 

Mah4  Singh  died  soon  after,  like  his  father,  from  excessive  drinking. 

101.  Naqi'bKha'n,  son  of  Mir  ’Abdnllatif  of  Qazwin. 

Naqtb  Khdn  is  the  title  of  Mir  Ghi4suddln  ’All.  His  family  belongs  to  the 
Saifi  Sayyids  of  Qazwin,  who  were  known  in  Tr4n  for  their  Sunni  tendencies.  His 
grandfather  Mir  Yahy4  was  ‘a  well  known  theologian  and  philosopher,  who  had 
acquired  such  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  date  of  every  event  which  had  occurred  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Muhammadan  religion  to  his  own  time.' 

* In  the  opening  of  his  career,  Mir  Yahy4  was  patronized  by  Sh4h  Tahmasp 
i f afawi,  who  called  him  Yahy4  Ma’^um,1  and  was  treated  by  the  king  with  such 
distinction,  that  his  enemies,  envious  of  his  good  fortune,  endeavoured  to  poison  his  pat- 
ron’s mind  against  him,  by  representing  that  he  and  his  son,  Mir  ’Abdulla^if,  were  the 
leading  men  among  the  Sunnis  of  Qazwin.  They  at  last  prevailed  so  far  as  to  induce 
the  king,  when  he  was  on  the  borders  of  A'zarb4ijan,  to  order  Mir  Yahy4  and  his  son, 
together  with  their  families,  to  be  imprisoned  at  I9fah4n.  At  that  time,  his  second 
son,  ’A14-uddaulah  was  in  Azarb4ij4n,  and  sent  off  a special  messenger  to  convey  this 
intelligence  to  his  father.  Mir  Yahy4  being  too  old  and  infirm  to  fly,  accompanied 
the  kiug’s  messenger  to  I Isfahan,  and  died  there,  after  one  year  and  nine  months,  in 
A.  H.  962,  at  the  age  of  77  years.’* 


1 I.  e.  exempt,  probably  from  losing 
life  and  property  for  his  attachment  to 
Sunnism. 

* Mir  Yahy4  is  the  author  of  a his- 


torical compendium,  called  Lubbuttawd - 
filch,  composed  in  1541.  Vide  Elliot’s 
Bibl.  Index  to  the  Historians  of  India, 
p.  129.  His  second  son  ’Alauddaulah 
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‘ Mir  ’Abdullatif,  however,  immediately  on  receipt  of  his  brother’s  communication, 
fled  to  Gil4n/  and  afterwards  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  Humayun  went  to  Hin- 
dustan, and  arrived  at  Court  with  his  family  just  after  Akbar  had  ascended  the  throne. 
By  him  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  and  consideration,  and  appointed  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  as  his  preceptor.  At  that  time  Akbar  knew  not  how  to  read 
and  write,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  was  able  to  repeat  some  odes  of  Hafiz.  The  Mir 
was  a man  of  great  eloquence  and  of  excellent  disposition,  and  so  moderate  in  his  re- 
ligious sentiments,*  that  each  party  used  to  revile  him  for  his  indifference/ 

‘ When  Bairam  Khan  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  and  had  left 
Agrah  and  proceeded  to  Alwar,  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  exciting  a 
rebellion  in  the  Panj&b,  the  emperor  sent  the  Mir  to  him,  to  dissuade  him  from  such  an 
open  breach  of  fidelity  to  his  sovereign/  Elliot , Index , l.  c . 

Mir  ’Abdullatif  died  at  Sikri  on  the  5 th  Rajab,  981,*  and  was  buried  at  Ajmir 
near  the  Dargah  of  Mir  Sayyid  Husain  Khing-Suwar. 

’Abdullatif  had  several  sons.  The  following  are  mentioned — 1.  Naqib  Khdn ; 
2.  Qamar  Khan ; 3.  Mir  Muhammad  Sharif.  The  last  was  killed  in  984  at  Fathpur  by 
a fall  from  his  horse  while  playing  hockey  with  the  emperor  (Bad.  II.,  230).  For 
Qamar  Khan,  vide  No.  243. 

Naqib  Khan  arrived  with  his  father  in  India,  when  Akbar  after  his  accession  waa 
still  in  the  Panjab  ( Akbam . II.,  23),  and  soon  became  a personal  friend  of  the  emper- 
or (II.,  281).  In  the  10th  year,  he  conveyed  Akbar  s pardon  to  Khan  Zaman,  for 
whom  Mun’im  Khan  had  interceded  (II.,  281).  In  the  18th  year,  N.  accompanied 
the  emperor  on  the  forced  march  to  Patan  and  Ahmadabad  (p.  435,  note),  and  in  the 
following  year  to  Patna.  In  the  end  of  the  21st  year,  he  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Idar  (III.,  165),  and  was  sent  in  the  following  year  to  Malwah  or  Gujr&t,  after 
the  appointment  of  Shiliab  to  the  latter  province.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Military 
Revolt  in  Bengal,  N.  with  his  brother  Qamar  Khan  served  under  Todar  Mall  and 
fadiq  Khan  in  Bihar  against  Ma’^um  i Kabuli  (III.,  273).  In  the  26th  year,  he 
received  the  title  of  Naqib  Khan .4  Though  during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  he  did  not 


wrote  under  the  political  name  of  Kdmi, 
and  is  the  author  of  the  Nafdis  ul  Ma - 
fair,  a * tazkirah*  or  work  on  literature. 
Badaoni  (III.,  97)  says  he  composed  a 
Qa<jidah  in  which,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  Shiahs,  he  abused  the  companions 
of  the  Prophet  and  the  Sunnis,  and 
among  the  latter  his  father  and  elder 
brother  (’Abdullatif) , whom  he  used  to 
call  Hazrat  i Aqd,  as  he  had  been  his 
teacher.  But  the  verse  in  which  he  cursed 
his  relations  is  ambiguously  worded. 

Some  fix  the  date  of  Mir  Yahyas  death 
two  years  earlier. 

1 The  MSS.  of  the  Madsir  have 
JUa.  • so  also  Bad&oni,  l.  c. 

* He  was  the  first  that  taught  Ak- 
bar the  principle  of  pulh  i kul,  ‘ peace 
with  all,  the  Persian  term  which  Abul- 
fazl so  often  uses  to  describe  Akbar’s 
policy  of  toleration.  Abulfazl  (Akbam*  I 


II.,  23)  says  that  ’Abdullatif  was  accused 
in  Persia  of  being  a Sunni  and  in  Hin- 
dustan of  being  a Shiah. 

8 Elliot  has  by  mistake  971.  The 
Tdrikh  of  his  death  in  the  Madsir  and 
Badaoni  (III.,  p.  99)  is  fakhr  % 61  % 
Yd-Sin,  * the  pride  of  the  descendants  of 
Yasin  (the  Prophet)’=981,  if  the  long 
alif  in  dl  be  not  counted  2,  but  1. 

4 Kewal  Ram,  according  to  Elliot, 
8 ay  s in  the  Tazkirat  ul  Umar  a that  the 
title  was  conferred  on  Naqib  Khan  in  the 
25th  year  for  his  gallant  conduct  in 
repelling  a night  attack  made  by  Ma’^um 
Khan  i Kabuli  on  the  Imperialists  under 
Todar  Mall  and  padiq  Khan.  This  night 
attack  is  related  in  the  Akbarndmah 
(III.,  293).  The  fight  took  place  in  the 
25th  year,  near  Gya ; but  Abulfazl  says 
nothing  of  Naqfb’s  ‘gallant  conduct;'  he 
does  not  even  mention  his  name. 
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rise  above  the  rank  of  a Hazdri,  he  possessed  great  influence  at  Court.  He  was 
Akbar  s reader,  and  superintended  the  translations  from  Sanscrit  into  Persian,  men- 
tioned on  p.  104.  Several  portions  of  the  Tdrtkh  % Alfi  also  (p.  106)  are  written 
by  him. 

Naqib  had  an  uncle  of  the  name  of  Q4zf  Tsa,  who  had  come  from  Iran  to  Akbar ’s 
Court,  where  he  died  in  980.  His  son  was  Shah  Gh4zi  Khan  (vide  No.  155).  Akbar 
married  the  latter  to  Sakinah  Band  Begum,  sister  of  Mirza  Muhammad  Hakim  (Akbar ’s 
half-brother) ; and  as  Naqfb  Kh4n,  in  the  38th  year,  reported  that  Qazi  Ts4  had  ex- 
pressed a dying  wish  to  present  his  daughter  to  Akbar,  the  emperor  married  her.  Thus 
two  of  Naqlb’8  cousins  married  into  the  imperial  family. 

On  the  accession  of  Jah4nglr,  N.  was  made  a Commander  of  1600  ( Tuzuk , p.  12).  * 
He  died  in  the  9th  year  of  J.’s  reign  (beginning  of  1023)  at  Ajmir,  and  was  buried  at 
the  side  of  his  wife  within  the  enclosure  of  Mu ’In  i Chishti's  tomb  (Tuzuk,  p.  129).  His 
wife  was  a daughter  of  Mir  Mahmud,  Munshi  ulmamdlik,  who  had  been  for  twenty- 
fire  years  in  Akbar ’s  service  (Badaonl  III.,  321). 

Naqib  8 son,  ’Abdullatlf,  was  distinguished  for  his  acquirements.  He  was  married 
to  a daughter  of  M.  Yusuf  Khan  (No.  35),  and  died  insane. 

Naqib  Khan,  like  his  grandfather,  excelled  in  history.  It  is  said  that  he  knew 
the  seven  volumes  of  the  Rauzatuiftafd  by  heart.  Jahangir,  in  his  Memoirs,  praises 
him  for  his  remarkable  memory,  and  Badaonl,  who  was  Naqib  8 school  fellow  and  friend, 
says  that  no  man  in  Arabia  or  Persia  was  as  proficient  in  history  as  Naqib.  Once  on 
being  asked  how  many  pigeons  there  were  in  a particular  flock  then  flying,  he 
responded  instantly,  without  making  a mistake  of  even  one. 

162.  Mi'r  Murtaza'  Kha  n,  a Sabzw&ri  Sayyid. 

Mir  Murtaza  Khan  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  ’Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur.  Murtaza 
Niz4m  Shah  called  him  to  Ahmadnagar,  and  made  him  Military  Governor  of  Barar, 
and  later  Ainirul  Umara.  He  successfully  invaded,  at  Nizam  Shah’s  order,  ’Adil 
Shah’s  dominions.  But  Nizam  Sh4h  suffered  from  insanity,  and  the  government  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  his  Vakil,  Shah  Quli  pal&bat  Kh4n  ; and  as  he  reigned  absolutely, 
several  of  the  nobles,  especially  the  tuyulddrs  of  Barar,  were  dissatisfied,  f alabat  Khan 
being  bent  on  ruining  them,  Mir  Murtaza,  Khud&wand  Khan  (No.  151),  Jamshed 
Khan  i Shirazi,  and  others,  marched  in  992  to  Ahmadnagar.  £al4bat  Khan  and 
Shahz4dah  Mlran  Husain  surprised  them  and  routed  them.  Mir  Murtaz4  lost  all  his 
property,  and  unable  to  resist  palabat  Kh4u,  he  went  with  Khudawand  Khan  to  Ak- 
bar, who  made  him  a Commander  of  One  Thousand. 

M.  M:  distinguished  himself  under  ShahMur4d  in  the  Dak’hin  invasion.  When 
the  Prince  left  Ahmadnagar,  £4diq  Kh4n  (No.  43)  remained  in  Mahkar  (South  Bar4r), 
and  M.  M.  in  Hichpur,  to  guard  the  conquered  districts.  During  his  stay  there, 
he  managed  to  take  possession  of  Fort  G4wil,  near  Hichpur  (43rd  year,  1007), 
persuading  the  commanders  W^jlhuddln  and  Bisw4s  Rao,  to  enter  Akbar’s  service. 
Later,  M.  M.  distinguished  himself  in  the  conquest  of  Ahmadnagar  under  Prince 
D4oy41,  and  received  a higher  Man$ab,  as  also  a flag  and  a naqqdrah . 

Mir  Murtaz4  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  learned  Mir  Murtaz4  Sharif 
i 8hir4zl  (Baddoni  III.,  320),  or  the  Mir  Murtaz4  mentioned  by  Badaonl, 
HI.,  279. 
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183  Shamsi',  son  of  Khan  i A’zam  Mirza  Kokah  (No.  21). 

He  was  mentioned  above  on  pp.  327  and  328.  At  the  end  of  Akbar’s  reign. 
Shamsi1  was  a Commander  of  Two  Thousand. 

In  the  third  year  of  Jahangir’s  reign,  he  received  the  title  of  Jahangir  QuliKhan, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Jahangir  Quli  Khan  Lalah  Beg,  Governor  of  Bihar,  and  was 
sent  to  Gujrat  as  ndib  of  his  father.  Mirza  ’Aziz  had  been  nominally  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  that  yiibah  ; but  as  he  had  given  the  emperor  olfenee,  he  was  detained  at 
Court.  Subsequently  Shamsi  was  made  a Commander  of  Three  Thousand,  and  Gover- 
nor of  Jaunpiir.  Whilst  there,  Prince  Shahjahan  had  taken  possession  of  Bengal,  and 
prepared  himself  to  march  on  Patna,  sending  ’Abdullah  Khan  Firuz-Jang  and  Rajah 
Bhirn  in  advance  towards  llahabad.  On  their  arrival  at  Chausa,  Shamsi  left  Jaun- 
pur,  and  joined  Mirza  ltustam  (No.  9),  Governor  of  the  pubah  of  llahabad. 

On  Shahjahan’s  accession,  Shamsi  was  deposed,  but  allowed  to  retain  his  Man^ab. 
A short  time  after,  he  was  appointed  to  Surat  and  Juuagadh,  vice  Beglar  Khan. 
He  died  there  in  the  5th  year  of  Shahjahan’s  reign  (1041). 

Shamsi’s  son,  Bahrain,  was  made  by  Shahjahan  a Commander  of  1000,  500  horse 
(I*  a dish  dim.  I.,  b.,  309),  and  appointed  to  succeed  his  father.  Whilst  in  Gujrat,  he 
built  a place  called  after  him  Bahrdmpurah.  He  died  in  the  18th  year  of  Shahjahan’s 
reign  (Padishah a.  II.,  p.  733). 

164.  Mi  r Jama'luddi'n  Husain,  an  Inju  Sayyid. 

From  a remark  in  the  Watfdf  it  appears  that  a part  of  Shiraz  was  called  Inju  >' 
vide  Journal,  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  1868,  p.  67  to  p.  69. 

Mir  Jamaluddin  Inju  belongs  to  the  Sayyids  of  Shiraz,  who  trace  their  descent 
to  Qasim  arrasi  ibn  i Hasan  ibn  i Ibrahim  Tabatiba  i Husaini.  Mir  Sli&h  Mahmud 
and  Mir  Shah  Abu  Turab,  two  later  members  of  this  renowned  family,  were  appointed 
during  the  reign  of  Shah  Tahmasp  i C’afawi,  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Persia, 
Mir  Shamsuddin  Asadullah  of  Shushtar,  the  first  as  Shaikhul  Islam  of  Persia,  and 
the  second  as  Qazf-lquzut.  Mir  Jamaluddin  is  one  of  their  cousins. 

Mir  Jamaluddin  went  to  the  Dak'hin,  the  kings  of  which  had  frequently  inter- 
married with  the  Injus.  He  afterwards  entered  Akbar’s  service,  took  part  in  the 
Gujrat  wars,  and  was  present  in  the  battle  of  Patan  (p.  396).  Later  he  was  sent  to 
Bengal.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Military  Revolt,  he  was  with  Muzaffar  (Al'bamdmak, 
III,  p.  255).  In  the  30th  year  (993),  he  was  made  a Commander  of  Six  Hundred,  and 
accompanied,  shortly  after,  A’zam  Khan  (No.  21)  on  his  expedition  to  Gadha  and 
Raisin  (Akharn.  III.,  472).  In  the  36th  year,  he  had  a jagir  in  Malwah,  and  served 
under  A’zam  Khan  in  the  Dak’hin.  His  promotion  to  the  rank  of  a Hazari  took  place 
in  the  40th  year.  When  in  the  45th  year  the  fort  of  Asir  had  been  conquered,  *AdiI 
Shah,  king  of  Bijapur  wished  to  enter  into  a matrimonial  alliance  with  Akbar,  and 
offered  his  daughter  to  Prince  Danyal.  To  settle  matters,  Akbar  despatched  the  Mir  in 
1009  (Akbarn.  III.,  846)  to  the  Dak'hin.  But  the  marriage  only  took  place  in  1013, 
near  Patan.  After  this,  accompanied  by  the  Historian  Firishtah,  he  went  to  Agrah, 
in  order  to  lay  before  the  emperor  4 such  presents  and  tribute,  as  had  never  before  come 
from  the  Dak’hin.’ 


1 Shamsi  is  an  abbreviation  for  Shamsuddin. 
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At  the  end  of  Akbar  a reign,  Mir  J.  wa8  a Commander  of  Three  Thousand.  Hav- 
ing been  a favorite  of  Prince  Salim,  he  was  promoted  after  the  Prince’s  accession  to 
the  post  of  a Chahar-Hazari,  and  received  a naqqdrah  and  a flag.  When  Khusrau 
rebelled,  the  Mir  received  the  order  to  effect  an  understanding  by  offering  Khusrau  the 
kingdom  of  Kabul  with  the  same  conditions  under  which  M.  Muhammad  Hakim,  Ak- 
har’s  brother,  had  held  .that  province.  But  the  Prince  did  not  consent ; and  when  he  was 
subsequently  made  a prisoner  (p.  414)  and  brought  before  his  father,  Hasan  Beg 
(No.  167),  Khusrau’s  principal  agent,  told  Jahangir  that  all  Amirs  of  the  Court 
were  implicated  in  the  rebellion  ; Jamaluddin  had  only  a short  time  ago  asked  him 
(Hasan  Beg)  to  promise  him  an  appointment  as  Panjhazdri.  The  Mir  got  pale 
and  confused,  when  Mirz4  'Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21)  asked  the  emperor  not  to  listen  to 
such  absurdities  ; Hasan  Beg  knew  very  well  that  he  would  have  to  suffer  death  and 
therefore  tried  to  involve  others ; he  himself  (’Aziz)  was  the  chief  conspirator,  and 
ready  as  such  to  undergo  any  punishment.  Jahingir  consoled  the  Mir,  and  appointed 
him  afterwards  Governor  of  Bih&r.  In  the  11th  year,  Mir  Jamal  received  the  title  of 
* Azaduddaulah.  On  this  occasion,  he  presented  the  emperor  a dagger,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  the  making  of  which  he  had  himself  superintended  when  at  Bijapur. 
At  the  top  of  the  handle,  he  had  a yellow  ydqut  fixed,  perfectly  pure,  of  the  shape  of 
half  an  egg,  and  had  it  surrounded  by  other  ydquts  and  emeralds.  The  value  was 
estimated  at  50,000  Rupees. 

In  1621,  Jah&ngir  pensioned  him  off,  because  he  was  too  old,  allowing  him  four 
thousand  rupees  per  mensem.  The  highest  rank  that  he  had  reached,  was  that  of 
a brevet  Panjhaz&ri  with  an  actual  command  of  Three  Thousand  and  Five  Hundred. 
In  1623,  at  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  Jahangir’s  accession,  he  presented  the  em- 
peror a copy  of  the  great  Persian  Dictionary,  entitled  Farhang  i Jahdngiri , of  which 
he  was  the  compiler.  The  first  edition  of  it  had  made  its  appearance  in  1017. 1 

After  having  lived  for  some  time  in  Bahraich,  Mir  Jam41  returned  to  Agrah, 
where  he  died. 

Mir  Jam&luddin  had  two  sons.  1.  Mir  Aminuddin.  He  served  with  his  father, 
and  married  a daughter  of  ’Abdurrahim  Kh6n  Khanan  (No.  29).  He  died  when  young. 

2.  Mi r Husdmuddin.  He  married  the  sister  of  Ahmad  Beg  Khan,  brother’s 
son  of  Ibr4him  Kh4n  Fath-Jang  (Nur  Jahan’s  brother).  Jahangir  made  him  Gover- 
nor of  Asir,  which  fort  he  handed  over  to  Prince  Shabjahan  during  his  rebellion.  On 
Shahjahan’s  accession,  he  was  made  a Commander  of  4000,  with  3000  horse,  received 
a present  of  50,000  Rupees,  and  the  title  of  Murtaza  Khan.  He  was  also  made 
Governor  of  That ’hah,  where  he  died  in  the  second  year  (1039). 

Mir  Husam’s  sons — 1.  Qimgdmuddaulah.  He  was  made  Diwan  of  Shah  Shuj4’ 
in  the  21st  year.  In  the  28th  year,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Ofis4  with  a 
command  of  1500,  and  500  horse.  He  died  in  the  end  of  the  same  year.  2.  Nurullah. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  Pddiskdhndmah  (I.,  b.,  p.  312)  as  a Commander  of  Niue 
Hundred,  300  horse. 


1 Regarding  the  Farhang  i Jahdngiri, 
vide  Journal,  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal, 


1868,  pp.  12  to  15,  and  65  to  69. 
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166.  Sayyid  Ha  ju of  B6rh&. 

Historians  do  not  say  to  whioh  of  the  four  divisions  (vide  p.  391)  of  the  BArha 
dan  RAju  belongs. 

He  served  in  the  21st  year,  under  Man  Singh,  and  in  the  28th  year,  under 
Jagannath  (No.  69),  against  the  R4na.  While  serving  under  the  latter,  R4ju 
commanded  the  Imperial  garrison  of  Mandalgafh,  and  successfully  conducted  an 
expedition  against  a detachment  of  the  R4n4’s  troops.  In  the  30th  year,  JagannAth 
and  Raju  attacked  the*  Rana  in  his  residence  ; but  he  escaped. 

Later,  Raju  served  under  Prince  Murad,  Governor  of  Malwah,  whom,  in  the  36th 
year,  he  accompanied  in  the  war  with  RAjah  Madhukar ; but  as  the  Prince  was 
ordered  by  Akbar  to  return  to  MAlwah,  Raju  had  to  lead  the  expedition.  In  the 
40th  year,  he  served  in  the  siege  of  Ahmadnagar.  Once  the  enemies  surprised  the 
Imperialists,  and  did  much  damage  to  their  cattle.  RAju  attacked  them,  but  was  killed 
in  the  fight  together  with  several  of  his  relations  (1003  A.  H.  ). 

108.  Mi'r  Shari'f  i A'muli'. 

His  antecedents  and  arrival  in  India  have  been  mentioned  above  on  p.  176.  In 
the  30th  year,  (993)  Prince  Mirz4  Muhammad  Hakim  of  Kabul  died,  and  the  oountry 
was  annexed  to  India.  Mir  Sharif  was  appointed  Amin  and  f adr  of  the  new  pro- 
vince. In  the  following  year,  he  served  under  MAn  Singh  in  K4bul.  In  the  36th  year,1 
he  was  appointed  in  the  same  capacity,  though  with  more  extensive  powers,  to  Bih4r 
and  Bengal.  In  the  43rd  year,  he  received  Ajmir  as  aqfd’,  and  the  Parganah  of 
Moh4n  near  Lak’hnau  as  tuyul.  During  the  siege  of  Asir,  he  joined  the  Imperial 
camp  with  his  contingent,  and  was  well  received  by  the  emperor. 

He  is  said  to  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  a Commander  of  Three  Thousand.  He 
was  buried  at  Moh4n.  On  his  death,  neither  books  nor  official  papers  were  found  ; 
his  list  of  soldiers  contained  the  names  of  his  friends  and  clients,  who  had  to  refund 
him  six  months’  wages  per  annum . 

JahAngir  in  his  memoirs  (Tuzuk,  p.  22)  praises  him  very  much. 

The  Tabaq&t  says,  ‘ Mir  Sharif  belongs  to  the  heretics  of  the  age.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  fufism,  and  is  at  present  (1001)  in  BihAr.* 

Note  on  the  Nuqtawiah  Sect  (AjyJaSj). 

It  was  mentioned  above  (p.  177)  that  Mfr  Sharif  spread  in  India  doctrines  which 
resembled  those  of  Mahmiid  of  BasakhwAn.®  The  curious  sect  which  Mahmud  founded, 
goes  by  the  name  of  Mahmudiy ah,  or  Wdhidiyah,  or  Nuqtawiyah,  or  Umand.9  Mahmud 


1 The  Lucknow  edition  of  the  Akbar - 
ndmah  (III.,  p.  629)  says  he  was  made 
at  the  same  time  a Commander  of  Four 
Thousand.  This  must  be  a mistake,  be- 
cause Mir  Sharif  was  at  JahAngfr’s  ac- 
cession a Commander  of  2500  (Tuzuk, 

p.  22). 

tt  Bad4ont  (Ed.  Bibl.  Indica)  has 
Basakhwdn ; the  MSS.  of  the  Ma4sir 
Basdkhwdn  (with  a long  penultima) 
and  on  other  places  Basdkhdn,  without 
a to;  the  Calcutta  edition  of  the 


DabistAn  (p,  374)  and  Shea  and  Troyer’s 
Translation  have  Masajtodn , — a shitting 
of  the  diacritical  points. 

* The  name  nuqfatct  was  evidently 
used  bv  Bad4onl,  though  the  MSS. 
from  which  the  Bibl.  Indica  edition  was 
printed,  have  Nabafi,  which  was  given 
on  p.  176.  For  Umand , Shea's  transla- 
tion of  the  DabistAn  has  Imand  ; but  (Lof 
(umand)  is,  no  doubt,  the  plural  of  4^c| 
amtn. 
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called  himself  Shakhg  i Wdhid , or  * the  individual/  and  professed  to  be  the  Imam 
Mthdi,  whose  appearance  on  earth  ushers  in  the  end  of  the  world.  According 
to  the  Calcutta  edition  of  the  Dabistan  and  Shea’s  Translation,  he  lived  about  600  A.  H. ; 
bat  the  MSS.  of  the  Ma&sir  have  A.  H.  800,  which  also  agrees  with  Badaonfs 
statement  that  Mahmud  lived  at  the  time  of  Timur.  The  sect  found  numerous  adhe- 
rents in  Tran,  but  was  extinguished  by  Shah  ’Abbas  i Mazi/  who  killed  them  or 
drove  them  into  exile. 

Mahmud  had  forced  into  his  service  a passage  from  the  Qoran  (Sur.  XVII.,  81), 
’atd  an  yab'ataka  rabbuka  maqdman  mahmudan , * Peradventure  thy  Lord  will  raise 
thee  to  an  honorable  (mahmud)  station.’  He  maintained  that  the  human  body 
{jasad, ) had  since  its  creation  been  advancing  in  purity,  and  that  on  its  reaching  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  * Mahmud’  would  arise,  as  indicated  in  the  passage  from 
the  Qoran,  and  with  his  appearance  the  dispensation  of  Muhammad  would  come  to  an 
end.  He  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  said  that  the  beginning  of  every  thing 
vis  the  nuqfah  i khdk , or  earth-atom,  from  which  the  vegetables,  and  from  these  the 
animals,  arose.  The  term  nuqfah  i khdk  has  given  rise  to  their  name  Nuqfawis . 
For  other  of  Mahmud’s  tenets,  vide  Shea’s  translation  of  the  Dabistan,  vol.  III.,  pp. 
12  to  26. 

Some  of  Mahmud’s  doctrines  must  have  been  of  interest  to  Akbar,  whose  leanings 
towards  the  ‘ man  of  the  millennium/  transmigration  of  souls,  &c.,  have  been  men- 
tioned above,  and  Mir  Sharif  i A'muli  could  not  have  done  better  than  propounding  the 
*ame  doctrine  at  Court,  and  pointing  to  Akbar  as  the  restorer  of  the  millennium. 

The  author  of  the  ’Alam  A'rai  Sikandari,  as  the  Maasir  says,  mentions  Mir  Sha- 
rif i Amuli  under  the  following  circumstances.  In  1002,  the  7th  year  of  Shah  ’Abbas 
i Mazi’s  reign,  the  astrologers  of  the  age  predicted,  in  consequence  of  certain  very 
inauspicious  conjunctions,  the  death  of  a great  king,  and  as  this  prediction  was  uni- 
versally referred  to  Shah  'Abbas,  Jalaluddin  Muhammad  of  Tabriz,  who  was  looked  upon 
m the  greatest  astronomer  of  the  period,  proposed  that  Shah  ’Abbas  should  lay  aside 
royalty  for  the  two  or  three  days  the  dreaded  conjunction  was  expected  to  last,  and 
that  a criminal  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  should  sit  on  the  throne.  This  ex- 
traordinary expedient  was  everywhere  approved  of;  the  criminals  threw  lots,  and 
Yusuf  the  quiver-maker,  who  belonged  to  the  heretical  followers  of  Darwish  Khusrau 
of  Qazwin,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  He  reigned  for  three  days,  and  was  then 
billed.  Soon  after,  Darwish  Khusrau  was  hanged.  His  ancestors  had  been  well- 
diggers,  but  he  was  a dervish,  and  though  he  had  been  wise  enough  never  to  speak  of 
his  Nuqtawiyah  belief,  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  sect,  and  was  accordingly  killed. 
So  also  Mir  Sayyid  Ahmad  of  Kashan,  whom  ’Abbas  killed  with  his  own  sword. 
Among  his  papers  treatises  were  found  on  the  Nuqfah  doctrine,  and  also  a letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Abuifazl  in  Akbar’s  name.  Mir  Sharif  i A'muli,  a pood  poet  and 
the  head  of  the  sect, heard  of  these  persecutions,  and  fled  from  Astrdbad  to  Hindustan , 

Regarding  the  last  sentence,  the  author  of  the  Madsir  remarks  that  it  involves 
in  anachronism,  for  Mir  Sharif  was  in  India  in  984,  when  Akbar  was  at  DipAlpur  in 
M&lwah  ; and  besides,  Sharif  i Xmuli  was  mentioned  in  no  Tazkirah  as  a poet. 


* Mdzi  ( »\  e .,  who  passed  a-  I give  to  Sh&h  ’Abbas  I.  of  Persia,  the 

way,  is  the  epithet  which  Historians  I contemporary  of  Akbar  and  JahAngir. 
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167.  Hasan  Beg  [Kha'n  i Badakhshi']  Shaikh  ’Umari'.1 * * 

Hasan  Beg  was  a good  soldier.  In  the  34th  year,  Akbar,  after  his  stay  in  Kash- 
mir, marched  to  Z4bulist4n,  and  passed  through  the  district  of  Pak’hali,  * which  is  35 
kos  long  and  25  broad,  and  lies  west  of  Kashmir.  In  Pak’hali,  Sultan  Husain  Kh4n 
i Pak’haliwal  (No.  301)  paid  his  respects.  This  Zamindar  belonged  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Qarlygha  ( ),  whom  Timur  on  his  return  from  India  to  Tur4n 

had  left  in  Pak’hali  as  garrison.  After  following  Akbar’s  Court  for  a few  days, 
Sultan  Husain  Khan  withdrew  without  leave,  and  the  emperor  ordered  Hasan  Beg  to 
occupy  Pak’hali  {Akbamdmah  III,  591,  598).  He  speedily  subdued  the  district.  In 
the  35th  year,  during  Hasan  Beg’s  temporary  absence  at  Court,  Sultan  Husain  Khan 
again  rebelled,  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  Na^iruddin,  and  drove  away  Hasan  Beg’s 
men.  But  soon  after,  he  had  again  to  submit  to  Hasan  Beg.  In  the  46th  year,  Hasan 
was  made  a Commander  of  Two  Thousand  and  Five  Hundred  for  his  services  in 
Bangash,  and  was  put,  towards  the  end  of  Akbar’s  reign,  in  charge  of  Kabul,  receiving 
Fort  Rohtas9  (in  the  Panjab)  as  jagir. 

In  the  beginning  of  Jahangir’s  reign,  he  was  called  from  Kabul  to  Court.  On  his 
way,  at  Mat’hura  (Muttra),  Hasan  Beg  met  Prince  Khusrau,  who  had  fled  from 
Agrah  on  Sunday,  the  8th  Zi  Hajjah,  1014.*  From  distrust  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
emperor  which  led  to  his  recall  from  Kabul,  or  H from  the  innate  wickedness  of  Badakh- 
shis,”  he  joined  the  Prince  with  his  three  hundred  Badakhshi  troopers,  received  the 
title  of  Khan  Baba,  and  got  the  management  of  all  affairs.  Another  officer  who  attached 
himself  to  Khusrau,  was  ’Abdurrahim,  Diw4n  of  L4hor.  After  tfie  defeat  near 
Bhaironwal  on  the  Bi4h  4 * * * * the  Afghans  who  were  with  the  Prince,  advised  him  to 
retreat  to  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire ; but  Hasan  Beg  proposed  to  march  to 
Kabul,  which,  he  said,  had  always  been  the  starting-place  of  the  conquerors  of  India; 
he  had,  moreover,  four  lacs  of  rupees  in  Roht4s,  which  were  at  the  Prince’s 
service.  Hasan  Beg’s  counsel  was  ultimately  adopted.  But  before  he  could  reach  Rohtas, 
Khusrau  was  captured  on  the  Cban&b.  On  the  3rd  £afar  1015,  the  Prince,  Hasan 
Beg,  and  ’Abdurrahim,  we~e  taken  before  Jahangir  in  the  Bagh  i Mfrza  Kamr&n,  a 
villa  near  Lahor,  Khusrau  himself,  according  to  Chingiz’s  law  (batorah  i Chingizi ), 
with  his  hands  tied  and  fetters  on  his  feet.  Hasan  Beg  after  making  a useless  attempt 
to  incriminate  others  (p.  451),  was  put  into  a cow-hide,  and  ’Abdurrahim  into  a don- 
key’s skin,  and  in  this  state  they  were  tied  to  donkeys,  and  carried  through  the  bazars. 


1 Badakhshi  is  the  adjective  formed 
from  Badakshdn,  as  Kashi  from  A ash- 

dn . The  words  Shaikh  ’ Umari  are  to 

be  taken  as  an  adjective  formed  like 

Akbarshahiy  Jahangiri , Sic.,  which  we 

find  after  the  names  of  several  grandees. 

Thus  Shaikh  ’ Umari  would  mean  ‘ be- 

longing to  the  servants  of  Shaikh  ’Umar,* 

and  this  explanation  is  rendered  more 
probable  by  the  statement  of  historians 
that  Hasan  Beg  belonged  to  the  Bdba- 
ridn,  or  ‘ nobles  of  Babar’s  Court,* 

Hasan  Beg  is  often  wrongly  called 
Husain  Beg . Thus  in  the  Tuzuk,  p. 


25,  ff. ; Pddishdhn.  I,  p.  306  ; Akbam . 
m,  598. 

9 Generally  spelt  The  fort  in 

Bihar  is  spelt  without  waw,  though 

both  are  identical. 

• So  the  Tuzuk.  The  Madsir  has  the 
20th,  instead  of  the  8th.  MSS.  continu- 
ally confound  and  But 

Jah4ngir  on  his  pursuit  reached  Hodal 
on  the  10th  Zf  Hajjah,  and  the  Tuzuk 
is  correct. 

4 Vide  y.  414,  note.  There  is  another 
Bhaironwal  between  Wazirabad  and  Sial- 
kot,  south  of  the  Chan4b. 
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‘As  cow-hides  get  sooner  dry  than  donkey-skins,’  Ha9an  died  after  a few  lionrs  from 
suffocation  ; but  ’Abdurralmn  was  after  2 A hours  still  alive,  and  received,  at  the 
request  of  several  courtiers,  free  pardon.1 * *  The  other  accomplices  and  the  troopers  of 
Khusrau  were  impaled ; their  corpses  were  arranged  in  a double  row  along  the  road 
which  leads  from  the  Bagh  i Mirza  Kamran  to  the  Fort  of  Lahor,  and  Khusrau, 
seated  on  a sorry  elephant,  was  led  along  that  way.  People  had  been  posted  at  short 
intervals,  and  pointing  to  the  corpses,  kept  calling  out  to  Khusrau,  “ Behold,  your 
friends,  your  servants,  do  you  homage.” 

Hasau  Beg  was  mentioned  above  on  p.  346.  His  son  Isfandii/dr  Klidn , was 
under  Shahjahan,  a commander  of  1500.  He  served  in  Bengal,  and  died  in  the  16th 
year  of  Shahjahdit’s  reign  ( Pddishdhn . I.,  476  ; I.,  b.,  301)  The  ’Arif  Beg  i Shaikh 
Tmari  mentioned  in  the  Pddishdhn.  (I.,  b.,  319)  appears  to  be  a relation  of  his. 

108.  Sheroyah  Kha  n,  son  of  Slier  Afkan  Klidn. 

Sher  Afkan  Khan  was  the  son  of  Quell  Beg.  Quell  Beg  served  under  Humayun, 
and  was  killed  in  the  successful  attempt  made  by  several  grandees  to  save  Maryam 
Makdnf,  Akbar’s  mother,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Chausa  (vide  No.  96,  p.  410).  When 
Humayun  fled  to  Persia,  Sher  Afkan  remained  with  Mirza  Kamran  in  Kabul  ; but 
he  joined  the  emperor  on  his  return  from  Tran,  and  was  made  governor  of  Qalat.  Later 
he  received  Zahdk-Bdmiydn  as  jugir,  but  went  again  over  to  Kamran.  Humayun,  soon 
after,  captured  and  killed  him. 

Sheroyah  Khan  served  at  first  under  Mun’im  (No.  11)  in  Bengal  and  Orisa. 
In  the  26th  year,  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  Prince  Murad  to  Kabul.  In  the 
23th  year,  he  served  under  ’Abdurralnin  (No.  29)  in  Gujrat,  and  was  present  in  the 
battle  of  Sarkich  (Akharndmah  III.,  408,  422).  In  the  30th  year,  ho  served  under 
Matlab  Khan  (No.  83)  against  Jalalah  Tariki  (p.  403).  In  the  39th  year,  he  was 
made  a Khan,  and  was  appointed  to  Ajmir.  According  to  the  Tabaqdt , he  was  a 
Hazard  in  1001. 

169.  Nazar  Be  TTzbak. 

The  Akbarnamah  (III.,  p.  500)  says,  ‘On  the  same  day*  Nazar  Be,  and  his  sons 
Qanbar  Be,  Shddi  Be  (No.  367),  and  Baqi  Be  (No.  368),  were  presented  at  Court,  and 
were  favourably  received  by  the  emperor.’ 

Shddi  Be  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition  under  Matlab  Khan  (No.  83) 
against  the  Tarikis.  He  may  be  the  Shddi  Khan  Shddi  Beg,  mentioned  in  the 
Pddishdhndtnah  (I.,  b.,  308)  as  a commander  of  One  Thousand.  Be  is  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  Beg,  Nazar  Be  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Nazar  Beg  (No.  247). 

170.  Jalal  Kha'n,  son  of  Muhammad  Khan,  son  of  Sultdn  Adam,  tho 
Gakk’har. 

171.  Mubarak  Kha'n,  son  of  Kamal  Khan,  the  Gakk’har. 

The  Gakk’hars  are  a tribe  inhabiting,  according  to  the  Madsir , the  hilly  districts 


1 In  Zu  Hajjah,  1018,  he  got  an  ap- 
pointment as  a Yiizbdshi,  or  commander  of 

100,  and  was  sent  to  Kashmir  ( Tuzuk , p. 

79).  In  the  Tuzuk,  he  is  called  'Abdur- 
rahtm  Khar , ’Abdurrahim  4 the  Ass.’ 

• When  the  news  was  brought  to  Akbar 


that  Man  Singh,  soon  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Imperialists  and  the  death  of  Bir 
Bar  in  the  Khaibar  Pass,  had  defeated 
the  Tarikis  at  ’AH  Masjid  (end  of  tho 
30th  year,  or  beginning  of  Rabi’  I.,  994). 
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between  the  Bahat  and  the  Indus.1  At  the  time  of  Zainul’abidin,  king  of  Kashmir, 
a Ghaznin  noble  of  the  name  of  Malik  Kid  ( or  who  was  a relation  of  the 

then  ruler  of  Kabul,  took  away  these  districts  from  the  Kashmiris,  and  gradually 
extended  his  power  over  the  region  between  the  Nilab  (Indus)  and  the  Sawaliks  and  the 
frontier  of  modern  Kashmir.2  Malik  Kid  was  succeeded  bj  his  son  Malik  Kalan,  and 
Malik  Ivalan  by  Malik  Bir.  After  Bir,  the  head  of  the  tribe  was  Sultan  Tatar, who  rendered 
Babar  valuable  service,  especially  in  the  war  with  Rana  Sanka.  Sultan  Tatar  had  two 
sons,  Sultan  Sarang,  and  Sultan  Adam.  Sarang  fought  a great  deal  with  Sher  Sh&h  and 
Salim  Shah,  capturing  and  selling  a large  number  of  Afghans.  The  Fort  Rohtas  was 
commenced  by  Sher  Shah  with  the  special  object  of  keeping  the  Gakk’hars  in  check.  Sher 
Shah  in  the  end  captured  Sultan  Sarang  and  killed  him,  and  confined  his  son  Kamal 
Khan  in  Gwaliar,  without,  however,  subjugating  the  tribe.  Sultan  Adam  was  now 
looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  clan.  He  continued  to  oppose  the  Afghans.  Once 
Salim  Shah  gave  the  order  to  blow  up  a portion  of  the  Gwaliar  Fort,  where  the  state 
prisoners  were  kept.  Kamal  Khan,  who  was  still  confined,  had  a miraculous  escape 
and  was  in  consequence  pardoned.  Kamal  went  to  his  kinsfolk ; but  as  Sultan 
Adam  had  usurped  all  power,  he  lived  obscurely  with  his  brother  Said  Khan, 
avoiding  to  come  in  conflict  with  his  uncle.  Immediately  after  Akbar’s  acces- 
sion, however,  Kamal  paid  his  respects  to  the  emperor  at  Jalindhar,  was  well  received, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Hemu,  and  during  the  siege  of 
Mankot.  In  the  3rd  year,  he  was  sent  against  the  Miyanah  Afghans,  who  had 
revolted  near  Saronj  (Malwah),  and  was  made  on  his  return  jagirddr  of  Karah  and 
Fathpur  Huswah.  In  the  Gth  year,  he  served  under  Khan  Zaman  (No.  13)  against 
the  Afghans  under  the  son  of  Mubariz  Khan  ’Adli  (p.  320).  In  the  8th  year  (970), 
he  was  called  to  Court,  and  as  Akbar  wished  to  reward  him,  Kama!  Khan  begged  the 
emperor  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Gakk’har  district,  which  was  still  in  the  hands 


1 Mr.  J.  E.  Delmerick  informs  me  that 

the  Gakk’hars  inhabited  the  hilly  parts 
of  the  Raw  ul  Pindi  and  Jhelam  districts 
from  Khanpur  on  the  borders  of  the  Ila- 
zarah  district  along  the  lower  range  of 
hills  skirting  the  Talnyils  of  Rawul  Pindi, 
Kuliuta,  and  Gujar  Khan,  as  far  as  Do- 
meli  in  the  Jhelam  district.  Their  ancient 
strongholds  were  Pharwalah,  Sultan- 
pur,  and  Dangali.  They  declare  that 
they  are  descended  from  the  Kaianian 
kings  of  Iran.  Their  ancestor  Kid 
invaded  Tibet,  where  be  and  bis  descend- 
ants reigned  for  ten  generations.  His 
tenth  descendant  Kab  conquered  Kash- 
mir, and  took  possession  of  half  of  it. 
The  Gakk’liars  then  reigned  for  16  gene- 
rations after  Kab  in  Kashmir.  The  16th 
descendant,  Zain  Shah  lied  to  Afghani- 
stan, where  ho  died.  His  son,  Gakk’har 
Shah,  came  to  the  Panjab  with  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  and  was  made  lord  of  the  Sind 
Sugar  Dual).  Malik  Bir  is  said  to  have 
been  the  grandfather  of  Tatar,  whose 
father  was  Malik  Pilu.  Vide  Mr.  Del- 


merick s History  of  the  Gakk’hars, 
Journal,  A.  S.  B.,  1871. 

2 The  Madsir  say  s,  he  subjected  the 
tribes  called^i^  * AAjjb*.  € efW* 

1 *^4^  , and  Mr. 

Delmerick  says,  the  Khatars  inhabit  the 
western  parts  of  the  Rawul  Pindi  district 
The  second  tribe  is  that  of  the  Janjuaks 
who  inhabit  the  Salt  Range.  The  third, 
A wan  ( y/jf  ),  are  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Rdwul  Pindi  and  the  Jhelam 
districts ; their  tract  is  called  Awdnkdn 
to  this  day.  The  fourth,  he  says,  may, 
be  the  Jo  drabs  ( ),  a great  clan 

about  Pindi  Gheb.  The  fifth,  he  believes 
is  intended  for  the  Kokharan 
a tribe  of  some  importance  in  Pind  Dadan 
Khan.  The  sixth  and  the  eighth  are  the 
Chibh  and  Man  gar  al 

large  tribes  in  Jammu.  The  seventh  he 
sup  noses  to  be  a mistake  for  pahd- 

riah  or  hill  tribes, which  were  theDhdnds 
( ) and  Sattfs  ( ). 
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of  his  usurping  uncle.  Akbar  ordered  the  Khan  i Kal4n  (No.  16)  and  other  Panjabi 
grandees,  to  divide  the  district  into  two  parts,  and  to  give  one  of  them  to  Kamal 
Kh&n;  if  Sultan  Adam  was  not  satisfied  with  the  other,  they  should  occupy  the 
eountry  and  punish  Sultan  Adam.  The  latter  alternative  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  resistance  of  Sultan  Adam.  The  Panj4b  army,  therefore,  and  KainAl  Khan  entered 
the  Gakk'har  district,  and  defeated  and  captured  Adam  after  a severe  engagement  near 
the  4 Qa?bah  of  Hilfin.'1  Sul  tail  Adam  and  his  son  Lashkari  were  handed  over  to 
Kam&l  Khan,  who  was  put  in  possession  of  the  district.  Kamal  Kh4n  killed  Lashkari, 
and  put  Sultan  Adam  into  prison,  where  he  soon  after  died.  ( Akbamdmah , II,  240ff.) 

It  is  stated  in  the  J'abaqdt  that  Kamal  Khan  was  a commander  of  Five 
Ibeusand,  distinguished  for  courage  and  bravery,  and  died  in  972.* 

Mubarak  Khan  and  Jalal  Khan  served  in  the  30th  year  under  Mirzd  Shdhrukh, 
Bhagwdn  Das,  and  Shah  Quli  M ah  ram,  in  Kashmir  ( Akbamdmah , III,  486).  The 
Tsbaqat  calls  both,  as  also  Sa’id  Khan,  commanders  of  Fifteen  Hundred.  A daughter 
of  Sa 'id  Khan  was  married  to  Prince  Salim  ; vide  No.  225,  note. 

172.  Ta'sh  Beg  Kh&'n  Mughul,  [Tij  KhAn]. 

Taah  Beg  served  at  first  under  Mirza  Muhammad  Hakim,  king  of  K4bul,  and 
entered,  after  the  death  of  his  master,  Akbar’s  service.  He  received  a jfigir  in  the 
Panjab.  According  to  the  Akbamdmah  (III,  489),  he  went  with  Bir  Baf  (No.  86)  to 
8aw4d  and  Bijor,  and  distinguished  himself  under  ’Abdul  Majlab  (No.  83)  against  the 
T4rikis  (HI,  641). 

In  the  40th  year,  he  operated  against  the  Ts4  Khail  Afgh4ns,  though  with  little 
success.  Two  years  later,  he  served  under  A9af  Kh4n  (No.  98)  in  the  conquest  of 
Man,  and  received  the  title  of  Taj  Rhd a.  When  Rfijah  B4su  again  rebelled  (47th 
year),  Khwajah  Sulaim4n,  Bakhshi  of  the  Panj4b,  was  ordered  to  march  against  him 
with  the  contingents  of  Quly  Kh4n  (No.  42),  Husain  Beg  i Shaikh  ’Umarf  (No.  167), 
Ahmad  Beg  i Kabuli  (No.  191),  and  T4j  Kh4n.  Without  waiting  for  the  others, 
T.  Kh.  moved  to  Pa(h4n.  Whilst  pitching  his  tents,  Jamil  Beg,  T.  Kh.’s  son,  received 
news  of  Basil's  approach.  He  hastily  attacked  him,  and  was  killed  with  fifty  men  of 
his  father's  contingent. 

Jahangir  on  his  accession,  promoted  him  to  a command  of  3000.  In  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  he  officiated  as  governor  of  K4bul  till  the  arrival  of  Sh4h  Beg  Khan 
(No.  57).  He  was  afterwards  appoiuted  governor  of  T’hat’hah,  where  he  died  in  the 
ninth  year  (1023). 

178.  Shaikh  ’Abdullah,  son  of  Shaikh  Muhammad  Qhaus  £of  Gwalifir]. 

Shaikh  'Abdallah  at  first  lived  a retired  and  saintly  life,  bat  entered  subsequently  the 
Emperor's  service.  He  distinguished  himself,  aud  is  said  to  have  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  a commander  of  Three  Thousand.  He  died  when  young. 

His  brother  Zidullah  lived  as  Faqir,  and  studied  during  the  lifetime  of  his 


1 Not  Hailan  ( ),  south  of  Chili- 

Anw41a  between  the  Jhelam  and  the 
Chanab ; but  H114n,  or  Hil,  which  Mr. 
Delmerick  says,  is  a ferry  ou  the.Jhelam 
near  Dangalf,  Sul$an  Adam's  strong- 
hold. 

* So  in  my  MSS.  of  the  fabaqdt. 


The  author  of  the  Macuir  found  970  in 
his  MS.,  which  would  be  the  same  year 
in  which  Kam41  Khan  was  restored  to 
his  paternal  inheritance ; hence  he  adds  a 
^JU|AJJ|j,  He  was  certainly  alive  in  the 
middle  of  972  ( Akbamdmah , II,  p. 
302) 
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fattier  under  tin*  renowned  saint  Wajihiiddin  in  Gujrat,  who  himself  was  a pupil  of 
Muhammad  Ghana. 

Biographies  of  Muhammad  Ghaus  (died  970  at  A'grah,  buried  in  Gwaliar)  will  be 
found  in  the  Madair,  Uaddont  (III.,  p.  4),  and  the  K hazinatulla$Ji&  (p.  969).  He 
was  disliked  by  Bui  rum  Khan,  Shaikh  Gudai,  and  Shaikh  Mubarak,  Abultazl’s  father. 
Vide  also  Madair  i ' A'htmgiri,  p.  166. 

174.  Ra  jah  Rajsingli,  son  of  Rajnh  Askaran,  the  Kachliwahah. 

Rajah  Askaran  is  a brother  of  Rajah  Bihari  Mall  (No.  23).  He  served  in  the  22nd 

year  with  (^adiq  Khan  (No.  13)  against  Rajah  Madhukar  of  LTndchah,1  and  in  tke2oth 
year  under  Todar  Mall  in  Bihar.  In  the  30th  year,  he  was  made  a commander  of  One 
Thousand,  and  served  in  the  same  year  under  'Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21)  in  the  Dak’hin.  In 
the  31st  year,  when  Akbar  appointed  two  officers  to  each  9ubah,  Askaran  and  Shaikh 
Ibrahim  (No.  82)  were  appointed  to  A'grah.  In  the  33rd  year,  he  served  a second  time 
against  Rajah  Madhukar  under  Shihab  Khan  (No.  26),  and  died  soon  after. 

Abulfazl  has  not  given  his  name  in  this  list  of  grandees.  The  Tabaqat  says  he 
was  a commander  of  Three  Thousand. 

Raj  Sing,  his  son,  received  the  title  of  Rajah  after  the  death  of  his  father.  He  served 
for  along  time  in  the  Dak’hin,  was  called  in  the  44th  year  to  Court,  and  was  appointed 
commaudant  of  Gwaliar.  In  the  doth  year,  he  joined  the  Imperial  army,  which  uuder 
Akbar  besieged  Fort  Asir.  In  the  47th  year,  he  pursued,  together  with  Rai  Rayan 
Patr  Das  (No.  196),  the  notorious  Bir  Singh  Deo  Bundelah,  who  at  Jahangir’s  insti- 
gation had  murdered  Abulfazl.  For  his  distinguished  services  in  the  operations  against 
the  Bundelah  clan,  he  was  promoted,  and  held,  in  the  50th  year,  the  rank  of  a com- 
mander of  4000,  3000  horse.  In  the  3rd  year,  of  Jahangir’s  reign,  he  served  in  the 
Dak’hin,  where  he  died  in  1024  (10th  year). 

Ram  Dds , his  son,  was  a Commander  of  1000,  ‘100  horse.  He  received,  in  the 
12th  year,  the  title  of  llaj all,  and  was  made,  in  the  same  year,  a commander  of  1500, 
700  horse. 

One  of  his  grandsons,  Prasuttam  Singh,  turned  Muhammadan  in  the  6th  year 
of  Shahj  ah  an’s  reign,  and  received  the  name  of’ Ibadatmand* 

175.  Ra  i Bhoj,  son  of  Rai  Surjan  Hada  (No.  96). 

When  Bundi,  in  the  22nd  year,  was  taken  from  Dauda,  elder  brother  of  Rai  Bhoj, 
the  latter  was  put  in  possession  of  it.  Bhoj  served  under  Man  Singh  against  the 
Afghans  of  Orisa,  and  under  Shaikh  Abulfazl  in  the  Dak’hin  ( Akbarn . III.,  851,  855). 

His  daughter  was  married  to  Jagat  Singh  (No.  160). 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Jahangir  wished  to  marry  Jagat  Singhs 
daughter.  Rai  Bhoj,  her  grandfather,  refused  to  give  his  consent,  and  Jahangir 
resolved  to  punish  him  on  his  return  from  Kabul.  But  Rai  Bhoj,  in  the  end  of  1016, 
committed  suicide.  The  marriage,  however,  took  place  on  the  4th  Rain’  I.,  1017, 

( Tuzulc , pp.  68,  69). 


1 Vndchali  is  generally  spelt  on  our 
maps  Oorvha.  It  lies  near  Jndnsi  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Betwah.  The  name  of 
the  river  ‘ Dasthara,’  mentioned  on  p. 
356,  is  differently  spelled  in  the  MSS.  In 


one  place  the  Madsir  has  Satdahdra. 

2 Regarding  the  Kachhwahahs  see  my 
article  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  for  April, 
1871,  entitled  ‘A  Chapter  from  Muham- 
madan History.’ 
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It  is  said  that  Ra’tlior  and  Kachhwahah  princesses  entered  the  imperial  Harem ; 
but  no  Hadd  princess  was  ever  married  to  a Timuride. 

XIV.  Commanders  of  Eight  Hundred . 

170.  Slier  Khwajah. 

He  belongedito  the  Sayyids  of  Itawah  His  mother  was  a Naqsh - 

handi  (p.  423,  note  2).  Sher  Kh.’s  name  was  ‘ Padishah  Khwajah/  but  Akbar  called 
him  on  account  of  his  bravery  and  courage  Sher  Khwajah. 

In  the  30th year,  Sh.  Kh.  served  under  Said  Khan  Chaghtai  (No.  25)  against  the 
Yusufzais,  and  afterwards  under  Sultan  Murad  in  the  Dak’hin.  In  the  40th  year,  the 
Prince  sent  him  with  a corps  to  Patan,  where  he  distinguished  himself  against  Ikhla<; 
Khan.  He  continued  to  serve  in  the  Dak’hin  uuder  Abulfazl.  In  the  engagement 
near  Bir  he  was  wounded.  He  entered  the  town  victoriously,  but  was  besieged. 
From  want  of  provisions,  his  men  had  to  subsist  on  horse-flesh.  As  in  consequence 
of  the  swelling  of  the  Gangd,  (Godavari)  he  did  not  expect  assistance  from  the  north, 
he  resolved  to  try  a last  sortie  and  perish,  when  Abulfazl  arrived  and  raised  the  siege. 
Abulfazl  proposed  to  leave  his  own  son  'Abdurrahman  at  Bir ; but  Sh.  Kh.  refused 
to  quit  his  post.  In  the  46th  year,  he  received  a drum  and  a flag. 

Sh.  Kh.  remained  in  favour  during  the  reign  of  Jahangir.  He  was  with  the 
emperor  when  Maliabat  Khan  near  the  Bahathad  taken  possession  of  Jahangir’s  person. 
Alter  Jahangir’s  death,  he  served  with  A<?af  Khan  against  Shahryar  in  Lahor. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Shahjahan’s  reign,  he  was  made  a commander  of  4000,  with 
1000  horse,  and  received  the  title  of  Khwajah  Bdqi  Khan . He  was  also  appointed 
governor  of  T’hat’hah,  nice  Mirza  Hsa  Tarkhan  (p.  363).  He  died  on  his  way  to  his 
province  in  1037.  B ddi&hdhn .,  I.,  181,  200. 

His  son  Khwdjah  Hdshim  was  made  a commander  of  500  {Pddislidhndmah, 
1.,  6.,  327).  Another  son,  Asadullah , is  mentioned  as  a commander  of  900,  300  horse, 

( Padishah* . ill.,  738). 

177.  Mi  rza'  Khurram,  son  of  Khan  i A’zain  Mirzd  ’Aziz  Kokali  (No.  2 1 ). 

lie  has  been  meutioued  above,  p.  328. 

XV.  Commanders  of  Seven  Hundred . 

178.  Quraish  Sulta’n,  son  of  ’Abdurrashid  Khan,  king  of  Kdshghar. 

182.  Suita  'n  ’AbduUah,  brother  (by  another  mother)  of  Quraish 

Sult&n. 

310.  Shall  Muhammad,  son  of  Quraish  Sultan. 

Quraish  Sultan  is  a descendant  of  Chingiz  Khan.1  His  genealogical  tree  is  given 
in  the  Akbamamali  (III.,  584)  and  the  Tiu'ikh  i liashidi  as  follows  : 

1.  Chingiz  Khan. 

2.  Chaghtai  Khan. 

3.  Mawatkan  (second  son  of  Chaghtai  Khan)- 

I 


1 Chingiz  Khan,  in  the  histories,  is  | often  called  Quail  i Idwiurg. 
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4.  [pc (the  MSS.  give  various  readings). 

5 Yaraq  Khan  (called  after  his  conversion  Sultan  Ghiasuddm). 

i 

6.  Dawk  Khan.1 * * * * * 

7.  Alsinuqi,  or  Alsanuqk,  Khan. 

8.  Tughluq  Timur  Khan. 

9.  Khizr  Khwajah  Khan9  (father-in-law  of  Timur). 

10.  (a.)  Muhammad  Kh4n....(6.)  Sham’  Jahan  Kh&n....(c.)  Naqsh  Jahan  Khan. 

11.  (a.)  Sher  Muhammad  Kh&n.  ( b .)  Sher  'All  Ughlkn. 

f ; 

12.  Uwais  Khkn,  son  of  Sher  ’All  Ughl&n. 

13.  Yunas  Khan,  father  of  B&bar’s  mother. 

14.  Suty&n  Ahmad  Khan,  known  as  Aldnckah  Khdn. 

15.  Sultan  Abu  Said  Khan. 

16.  ’AbdurrasLid  Kh&n. 

I 

* 

17  (1)  ’Abdul  Karim  Khkn.  (2)  Quraish  Sultan  (3)  Sultan  'Abdullah 

(No.  178).  (No.  178). 

(1)  Shah  iluhammad  (No.  310). 

(2(  Khudabandah. 

After  the  death  of  ’Abdurrashfd  Khau  (16.),  'Abdulkarim  Khan,  elder  brother  of 
Quraish  Sultan,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Kkshghar.  He  treated  his  relations  well, 
partly  in  fulfilment  of  his  father’s  wish,  partly  from  natural  benevolence.  But  Khuda- 
bandah, son  of  Quraish  Sultan,  quarrelled  with  Muhammad  Kh&u,  his  uncle,  and  Khuda- 
bandah occupied  the  town  of  Tartan.  ’Abdulkarim,  doubting  the  loyalty  of  hia 
relations,  ordered  Quraish  Sultan  to  go  to  Makkah.  Q.  went  first  with  his  family  to 
Badakhshan  and  Balkh,  and  lastly,  with  the  permission  of ’Abdullah  Khan  of  Turan, 
to  Hindustan.  He  met  Akbar,  in  the  31th  year,  at  Shihabuddinpur,  when  the  em- 
peror was  just  returning  from  Kashmir,  was  well  received,  and  appointed  to  a com- 
mand of  Seven  Hundred. 

Quraish  died  in  the  37th  year,  (1000)  at  H&jipur. 

170.  Qara'  Baha'dur,  son  of  Mirzfi  Mahmud,  who  is  the  paternal  uncle 
of  Mfrzk  Haidar  [Gurgani]. 

Like  the  preceding,  Qara  Bahadur  belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  Kashghar. 
Mirza  Haidar’s  father,  Muhammad  Husain,  was  the  son  of  Babar’s  maternal  aunt. 

Mirza  Haidar,8  during  his  stay  in  Kashghar,  had  accompanied  the  son  of  Sultan 


1 Dawk  invaded  India  during  the  reign 

of  ’Al&uddin ; vide  Journal,  As.  JSoc. 

Bengal,  for  1869,  p.  194,  and  1870,  p.  44. 

9 His  daughter  is  called  Tukul  Kli&n- 

um  < JSj . It  is  said  that  Timur 

after  the  marriage  received  the  title  of 


Gurg&n  the  Mughul  term  for 

the  Persian  damdd , a son-in-law.  Hence 
Timuride8  are  often  called  Gurgdnis . 

8 Mirza  Haidar  was  a historian  and 
poet.  He  wrote  in  961  the  Tdrikh  i 
*Abdurrash{di,  in  honor  of  Abdurrashid, 
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Abu  Sa’id  on  several  expeditions  to  Kashmir,  and  had  thus  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  people  and  the  state  of  that  province.  He  subsequently  went  over  Badakhshan 
to  India,  and  arrived  at  Lahor,  where  Mirzd  Kdrardn  made  him  his  ndib  during  his 
absence  on  an  expedition  to  Qmdahdr,  which  the  Shah  of  Persia  had  taken  from 
Khwdjah  Kaldn  Beg.  M.  Haidar  afterwards  accompanied  Kamran  to  A'grah,  and 
tried  on  several  occasions  to  persuade  Humdyun,  to  take  possession  of  Kashmir. 
When  the  emperor  after  his  second  defeat  by  Sher  Shah  retreated  to  Ldhor,  he  gave 
M.  Haidar  a small  corps  and  sent  him  to  Kashmir.  The  country  being  in  a distracted 
state,  M.  H.  took  possession  of  it  without  bloodshed,  and  ruled  as  absolute  king  for 
ten  years.  But  afterwards  he  ordered  the  khufbah  to  be  read,  and  coins  to  be  struck, 
in  Humdyun’s  name.  He  was  killed  in  958  by  some  treacherous  Kashmirfs. 

The  father  of  Qard  B&hddur  was  Mirzd  Mahmud  ; hence  Q.  B.  was  M.  Haidar's 
cousin.  As  he  had  been  with  M.  H.  in  Kashmir,  Akbar,  in  the  6th  year,  ordered 
him  to  re-conquer  the  province,  and  gave  him  a large  corps.  But  Q.  B.  delayed  his 
march,  and  when  he  arrived  in  the  hot  season  at  Rdjor,  he  found  the  passes  fortified. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Ghdzi  Khdn,  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  of  Kashmir.  Q.  B.  discomfited  returned  to  Akbar. 

In  the  9th  year,  he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Malwah,  and  was  appointed,  on 
Akbar’s  return,  governor  of  Mandti.  He  died  soon  after. 

For  a relation  of  Qard  Bahadur,  vide  No.  183. 

180.  Muzaffar  Husain  Mirza',  son  of  Ibrahim  Husain  Mirzd,  [son 
of  Muhammad  Suljdn  Mirzd]. 

Muzaffar  Husain  Mirzd  is  a Timuride.  His  tree  is  as  follows  : — 

'Umar  Shaikh  Mirzd  (second  son  of  Timur), 

Mirzd  Baiqrd. 

Mirzd  Mansur. 

M.  baiqrd. 

Wais  Mirzd, 


r 


Muhammad  Sultan  Mirzd. 

I 


(1)  Ulugh  Mfrzd.  (2)  Shah  Mirzd. 


(1)  Sikandar  Mirzd, 
sive  Ulugh  Mirzd. 

(2)  Mahmud  Sultan  M., 
sive  Shah  Mirzd. 


(3)  Ibrahim  Hu-  (4)  Muhammad  Husain 
sain  M.  M. 

(5)  Mas  ud  Husain  M. 

(6)  'Aqil  Husain  M. 

Muzaffar  Husain 
Mirzd.  (No.  180.) 


king  of  Kashghar.  The  villa  known 
as  Bagh  i Cafd  was  erected  by  him. 
Akbarndmah  III.,  685. 

The  MS.  of  the  Tarikh  i Rashidi  in 
the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  (Persian 
MSS,  No.  166,  three  parts,  19  lines  per 
page)  is  a fair,  though  modern  copy,  and 
was  brought  by  Capt.  H.  Stracbey  from 


Ydrkand. 

The  Tarikh  commences  with  the  reign 
of  Tughluq  Timur  Khdn,  who  was  con- 
verted to  Islam  by  Mauland  Arshadud- 
din,  and  goes  down  to  the  reign  of  ’Abd- 
urrashid.  The  second  daftar  contains 
the  Memoirs  of  Mirzd  Haidar.  The  style 
is  elegant. 
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The  mother  of  Muhammad  Sultan  Mirza  was  the  daughter  of  the  renowned 
Sultan  Husain  Mirza,  king  of  Khurasan,  at  whose  court  Muhammad  Sultan  Mirza 
held  a place  of  distinction.  After  Sultan  Husain’s  death,  Muhammad  Sultan  MirzA 
went  to  Babar,  who  treated  him  with  every  distinction.  Humayun  also  favoured  him, 
though  on  several  occasions  he  rebelled,  and  extended  his  kindness  to  his  sons,  Ulugh 
Mirza  and  Shah  Mirza,  who  had  given  him  repeatedly  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  Ulugh 
Mirza  was  killed  in  the  expedition  against  the  Hazarahs,  and  Shah  Muhammad 
died,  soon  after,  a natural  death. 

Ulugh  Mirza  had  two  sons,  Sikandar  Mirza  and  Mahmiid  Sultan  Mirza ; but 
Humayun  changed  their  names,  and  gave  Sikandar  the  name  of  Ulugh  Mirza,  and 
Mahmud  Sultan  Mirza  that  of  Shah  Mirza. 

As  Muhammad  Sultan  Mirza  was  old,  Akbar  excused  him  from  attending  at 
Court  (taklif  i bar),  and  gave  him  the  parganah  of  A'zampur  in  Sambhal  as  a pension. 
He  also  bestowed  several  other  places  upon  his  grandsons  Ulugh  and  Shah  Mirza.  At 
A’zampur,  in  his  old  age,  Muhammad  Sultan  M.  had  four  other  sons  born  to  him — 
1.  Ibrahim  Husain  Mirza,  2.  Muhammad  Husain  Mirza,  3.  Mas’iid  Husain  MirzA,  and 
4.  ’Aqil  Husain  Mirza 

In  the  11th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  Mirza  Muhammad  Hakim,  king  of  Kabul, 
invaded  India  and  besieged  Labor  ; and  when  Akbar  marched  against  him,  Ulugh  M. 
and  Shah  M.  rebelled.  They  were  joined  in  their  revolt  by  their  (younger)  uncles 
Ibrahim  Husain  M.  and  Muhammad  Husain  M.  The  rebellious  Mir/As  went  plunder- 
ing from  Sambhal  to  Khan  Zaman  (No.  13)  at  Jaunpiir;  but  as  they  could  not  agree 
with  him,  they  marched  on  Dilili,  and  from  there  invaded  Malvvah,  the  governor  of 
w'hicb,  Muhammad  Quli  Khan  BarlAs  (No.  31),  was  with  the  emperor.  The  conse- 
quence of  their  revolt  was,  that  Akbar  imprisoned  the  old  Muhammad  Sultan  Mirza. 
He  died  a short  time  after  in  his  prison  at  Bianah.  In  the  l*2th  year,  when  Akbar  had 
defeated  and  killed  Khan  Zaman,  and  conquered  Cliitor,  he  made  Shihab  Khan  (No. 
26)  governor  of  Malwah,  and  ordered  him  to  punish  the  Mirzas. 

About  this  time  Ulugh  M.  died.  The  other  Mirzas  uuable  to  withstand  Shihab 
Khan,  fled  to  Chingiz  KliAn  (p.  386),  who  then  ruled  over  a portion  ofGujrAt.  Chingiz 
Khan  was  at  war  with  I’timad  Khan  (No.  67jof  Ahmadabad ; and  as  the  Mirzas 
had  rendered  him  good  service,  he  gave  them  Bahronch  as  jagir.  But  their  behaviour 
in  that  town  was  so  cruel,  that  Chingiz  Khan  had  to  send  a corps  against  them. 
Though  the  Mirzas  defeated  his  troops,  they  withdrew  to  Khaudesh,  and  re-entered 
Malwah.  They  were  vigorously  attacked  by  Ashraf  Khan  (No.  74),  padiq  Khan 
(No.  43),  and  others,  who  besieged  Rantanbhur  (13th  year),  and  were  pursued  to  the 
Narbada,  where  many  soldiers  of  the  Mirzas  perished  in  crossing.  In  the  meantime 
Chingiz  Khan  had  been  murdered  by  Jhujhar  Ivhan,  and  as  Gujrat  was  in  a state  of 
disorder,  the  Mirzas,  with  litte  fighting,  occupied  ChampAnir,  Bahronch,  and  Surat. 

In  the  17th  year,  Akbar  entered  Gujrat  and  occupied  Ahmadabad.  Dissensions 
having  broken  out  among  the  Mirzas,  Ibrahim  Husain  M.  left  Bahronch,  and  arrived 
at  a place  8 miles  from  Akbar’s  camp.  Most  of  Akbar’s  Amirs  had  the  day  before  been 
sent  away  towards  Surat  iu  search  of  Muhammad  Husain  M.  Hearing  of  Ibrahim 
Husain’s  arrival,  the  emperor  despatched  Shahlmz  Khan  (No.  80)  after  the  Amirs, 
whilst  he  himself  marched  to  the  Mahindri  River,  where  it  flows  past  the  town  of 
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Samal.  Akbar  bad  about  40  men  with  him,  few  of  whom  had  armour;  but  when 
the  Amfrs  returned,  the  number  rose  to  about  200.  The  signal  of  attack  was  given, 
and  after  a hard  fight,  Ibrahim  Husain  M.  was  defeated.  He  fled  towards  Argrah, 
whilst  his  wife,  Gulrukh  Begum,  a daughter  of  Mirza  Kamran,  on  hearing  of  his 
defeat,  fled  with  Muzaffar  Husain  Mirza,  from  Surat  to  the  Dak’hin. 

Akbar  now  resolved  to  invest  Surat,  and  left  M.  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21)  with  a 
garrison  in  Ahmadabad,  ordering  at  the  same  time  Qutbuddin  (No.  28)  to  join 
’Aziz  with  the  Malwab  contingent.  Muhammad  Husain  M.  and  Shah  M.  thereupon 
united  their  troops  with  those  of  Sher  Khan  Fuladi,  a Gujrat!  noble,  and  besieged 
Patan.  'Aziz  marched  against  them,  and  defeated  them  (p.  396).  Muhammad  Hu- 
sain M.  then  withdrew  to  the  Dak’hin. 

Ibrahim  Husain  M.  and  his  younger  brother  Mas'ud  Husain  M.  having  met  with 
resistance  at  Nagor  (p.  357),  invaded  the  Panjab.  The  governor,  Husain  Qull 
Khan  (No.  24),  at  that  time  besieged  Nagarkot,  and  hearing  of  the  inroad  of  tho 
Mirzas,  made  peace  with  the  Rajah,  attacked  the  rebels,  defeated  them,  and  captured 
Mas'ud.  Ibrahim  Husain  fled  towards  Multan,  and  was  soon  afterwards  wounded  and 
captured  by  some  Baluchis.  He  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sa’id  Khan  (No.  25),  and 
died  of  his  wounds. 

After  Akbar  8 return  to  A'grah,  Muhammad  Husain  Mirza  left  the  Dak’hin, 
invaded  Gujrat,  and  took  possession  of  several  towns.  He  was  defeated  at  Kambhait 
by  Naurang  Khan  (p.  334),  and  joined  the  party  of  Ikhtiyarulmulk  and  the  sons  of 
Sher  Khan  Fuladi.  They  then  marched  against  Ahmadabad,  and  besieged  M.  ’Aziz 
Kokah.  To  relieve  him,  Akbar  hastened  in  forced  marches  from  A’grah  to  Patan,  and 
arrived,  on  the  5th  Jumada  I,  981  (p.  416),  with  about  1000  horse,  at  a place  3 kos 
from  Ahmadabad.  Leaving  Ikhtiyar  to  continue  the  siege,  Muhammad  Husain  op- 
posed the  emperor,  but  was  defeated  and  wounded.  In  his  flight  his  horse  fell  over 
a bramble,  when  two  troopers  captured  him,  and  led  him  to  Akbar.  Each  of  the  two 
men  claimed  the  customary  reward,  and  when  BIr  Bap,  at  Akbar ’s  request,  asked 
Muhammad  Husain  which  of  the  two  had  taken  him  prisoner,  he  said,  “ The  salt  of 
the  emperor  has  caught  me  ; for  those  two  could  not  have  done  it.”  Ikhtiyar  on  hear- 
ing of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Muhammad  Husain,  raised  the  siege,  and  fled  with  his 
5000  troopers.  Akbar  at  once  pursued  him.  Ikhtiyar  got  detached  from  his  men, 
and  in  jumping  over  a shrub  fell  with  his  horse  to  the  ground,  when  Suhrab  Turkman 
who  was  after  him,  cut  off'  his  head,  and  took  it  to  tho  emperor.  Muhammad  Husain 
also  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  executed  by  Rai  Singh  (No.  44),  whom  Akbar  had  put 
over  him. 

Shah  MirzA  had  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle. 

In  the  22nd  year,  Muzaffar  Husain  Mfrzd,  whom  his  mother  had  taken  to  the 
Dak’hin,  entered  Gujrat  and  created  disturbances.  He  was  defeated  by  Rajah  Todar 
Mall  and  Vazlr  Khan  (p.  353),  and  fled  to  Junagadh.  When  the  Rajah  had  gone, 
Muzaffar  besieged  Vazir  in  Ahmadabad.  During  the  siege  he  managed  to  attach 
Vazir’s  men  to  his  cause,  and  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  town,  when  a cannon 
ball  killed  Mibr  ’All  Kolabi,  who  had  led  the  young  Muzaffar  into  rebellion.  This  so 
affected  Muzaffar,  that  he  raised  the  siege,  though  on  the  point  of  victory,  and  withdrew 
to  Nazrbar.  Soon  after,  he  was  captured  by  Rajah  ’All  of  Khandesh,  and  handed  over 
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to  Akbar.  He  was  kept  for  some  time  in  prison ; but  as  he  shewed  himself  loyal, 
Akbar,  in  the  36th  year,  released  him,  and  married  him  to  his  eldest  daughter,  the 
Sult&n  Khanum.  He  also  gave  him  Sirk&r  Qanauj  as  tuyul.  Muzaffar,  however, 
was  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  wine,  and  when  complaints  were  brought  to  Akbar,  he 
cancelled  the  tuyul , and  again  imprisoned  him.  But  he  soon  after  set  him  at  liberty . 
In  the  45th  year  (1008),  when  Akbar  besieged  Asir,  he  sent  Muzaffar  to  besiege  Fort 
Lalang.  But  be  quarrelled  with  Khw&jah  Fathullah,  and  one  day,  he  decamped  for 
Gujrat,  His  companions  deserted  him  ; and  dressing  himself  in  the  garb  of  a faqir, 
he  wandered  about  between  Surat  and  Bagl&nah,  when  he  was  caught  by  Khw&jah 
Waisl  and  taken  before  the  emperor.  After  having  been  imprisoned  for  some  time, 
he  was  let  off  in  the  46th  year.  He  died,  not  long  after,  a natural  death. 

His  sister,  Nurunnisa,  was  married  to  Prince  Salim  ( vide  No.  22 5,  note). 
Gulrukh  Begum,  Muzaffar  s mother,  was  still  alive  in  1023,  when  she  was  visited  on 
her  sick-bed  by  Jah&ngir  at  Ajmfr. 

181.  Qundu'q  Kha'n,  brother  of  the  well-known  Bairam  Oghlan. 

The  Akbarndmah  (I.,  411)  mentions  a Qunduq  Sultan,  who  accompanied  Hum&- 
ydn  on  his  march  to  India. 

For  Qunduqt  some  MSS.  read  Qunduz.  A grandee  of  this  name  served  in  Bengal 
under  Mun’irn,  aud  died  at  Gaur  (p.  376). 

182.  Sulta'n  ’Abdullah,  brother  (by  another  mother)  of  Quraish  Sul- 
tan (No.  178). 

183.  Mi'rza'  ’Abdurrahma'n,  son  of  Mirza  Haidar’s  brother  (vide  No. 
179). 

184.  Qiy&'  Kha'n,  son  of  fdhib  Kh&n. 

In  the  X abaq&t  and  the  Akbarnamah  he  is  generally  called  Ixf,  which 

may  mean  * Qiya,  the  beautiful/  or  * Qiya,  son  of  f &hib  Hasan.*  Proper  nouns  ending 
in  a long  vowel  rarely  take  the  Izafat.*  It  looks  as  if  the  reading  uaU  of  the 
Ain  MSS.  was  a mistake.  The  words  are  intended  to  distinguish  him 

from  Qiya  Gung  (No.  33). 

Qiy&  served  under  Shamsuddin  Atgah  against  Bair&m  (p.  317),  He  was  also 
present  in  the  battle  of  S&rangpur  (vide  No.  120). 

185.  Darba'r  Kha'n,  ’Inayat  [ullah],  son  of  Takaltu  Khan,  the  Header. 

Darbar’s  father  was  Sliah  Tahm&sp’s  reader.  Tnayat,  on  his  arrival  in  India, 

was  appointed  to  the  same  post  by  Akbar,  and  received  the  title  of  Darb&r  Kh&n. 
He  served  in  the  9th  year  (end  of  971)  in  Malwah,  and  in  the  12th  year,  in  the  last 
war  with  Khan  Zam&n.  He  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Bantanbhur,  and  when  Akbar, 
in  the  14th  year,  after  the  conquest  of  the  fort,  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
Mu’in  i Chishti  in  Ajmir,  Darb&r  Kh&n  took  sick  leave,  and  died  on  his  arrival  at 
Agrah. 

According  to  his  dying  wish — to  the  disgust  of  the  author  of  the  Ma&sir — he 
was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  one  Akbar’s  dogs,  which  he  had  built.  The  dog  had 
shewn  great  attachment  to  its  imperial  master. 


1 Thus  you  say  for  the  Hulagu. 
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186.  ’Abdurrahma'n,  son  of  Muayyid  Dfildai. 

The  name  Duldai  had  been  explained  above  on  p.  388.  ’AbdurrahmAn’s  great 
grandfather,  Mir  Shah  Malik,  had  served  under  Timur.  ’AbdurrahmAn  was  killed  in 
• fight  with  the  Bihar  rebel  Dalpat.  Vide  under  his  son  BarkhurdAr,  No.  828,  and 
under  No.  146.  Another  son  is  mentioned  below,  No.  349. 

187.  Qa'sim  ’Ali  • Kha  n. 

When  Akbar,  in  the  10th  year,  moved  against  Khan  ZamAn  (No.  13),  QAsim 
’Ali  Khan  held  GhAzipur.  In  the  17th  year,  he  served  in  the  siege  of  Surat,  and  in 
the  following  year,  with  Khan  ’Alam  (No.  68)  in  the  conquest  of  Patna  under  Mun- 
’im.  For  some  reason  he  returned  to  Court,  and  took  Shuja  at  Khan  (No.  51)  a pri- 
soner to  Mun’im,  whom  he  had  slandered.  In  the  22nd  year,  he  served  under  fadiq 
(No.  43)  against  Madhukar  Bundelah,  and  in  the  25th  year,  under  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No. 
21)  in  Bihar.  In  the  26th  year,  he  was  employed  to  settle  the  affairs  of  H^ji  Begum, 
daughter  of  the  brother  of  HumAyun’s  mother  (< taghdi zddah  i wdlidah  i Jannat-dst&ni)* 
who  after  her  return  from  Makkah  (p.  441)  had  been  put  in  charge  of  Humayun’s  tomb 
in  Dihli,  where  she  died.  In  the  31st  year,  when  Akbar  appointed  two  officers  for  each 
fubah,  Q.  A.  and  Fath  Khan  Tughluq  were  sent  to  Audh.  He  returned,  in  the  35th 
year,  from  KhairabAd  to  Court,  and  soon  after  received  Kalpi  as  jagir.  * Nothing 
also  is  known  of  him.’  1 Madeir . For  his  brother,  vide  No.  390. 

188.  Ba'z  Bah&'dur,  son  of  Sharif  KhAn  (No.  63). 

Vide  above  p.  383. 

189.  Sayyid  ’Abdullah  Kh&'n,  son  of  Mir  KhwAnandah. 

Some  MSS.  have  * Khwaud’  instead  of  ‘ Khwanandah.’  Sayyid  'Abdullah  had  been 
brought  up  at  Court.  In  the  9th  year,  he  served  in  the  pursuit  of  'Abdullah  Khan 
Uzbak.  In  the  17th  year,  he  was  with  the  Khan  i Kalan  (No.  16)  in  the  first 
GujrAt  war.  Later,  he  served  under  Mun’im  in  Bengal,  and  was  with  Khan  'Alam 
(No.  68)  in  the  battle  of  Takaroi  (p.  375).  In  984,  he  brought  the  news  of  Dadd's 
defeat  and  death  at  Agmahall  (p.  331)  to  Akbar.  During  the  Bengal  military  revolt, 
he  served  under  MirzA  'Aziz  (No.  21)  and  under  Shahbaz  Khan  (No.  80),  chiefly 
against  Ma’^iim  i Farankhudi  (No.  157).  In  the  31st  year,  Akbar  sent  him  to  Qasim 
KhAn  (No.  59)  in  Kashmir.  In  the  34th  year  (997),  he  was  one  night  surprised  by  a 
body  of  Kashmiris,  and  killed  with  nearly  three  hundred  Imperialists. 

190.  Dha'm',  son  of  Bajah  Todar  Mall  (No.  39). 

Vide  above  p.  352. 

191.  Ahmad  Beg  i Ka'buli'. 

Ahmad  Beg  traces  his  origin  to  Mir  Ghiasuddiu  Tarkhan,  a Chaghtai  noble  who 
wrved  under  Timur.  Like  Shah  Beg  (No.  57),  Taj  KhAn  (No.  172),  Abul  Qasim 
(No.  199),  Ma’^um  KhAn  (p.  431,  note  1),  and  Takhtah  Beg  (No.  195),  A.  B.  entered, 
after  M.  Muhammad  Hakim's  death,  Ak bar’s  service.  He  was 'made  a commander  of 
700,  and  received,  in  1003,  on  the  removal  of  Yusuf  KhAn  i Razawi  (No.  35),  a jagir 
in  Kashmir.  He  married  the  sister  of  Ja’far  Beg  A$af  Khan  (No.  98). 


1 Sayyid  Ahmad’s  edition  of  the  Tu- 
*uk  mentions  a Qasim  ’Ali  on  p,  58,  l.  2 
from  below ; but  according  to  the  Madsir , 
69 


we  have  there  to  read  Qdsim  Beg  for 
Qdsim  ’ Alt. 
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During  the  reign  of  Jahangir,  he  rose  to  the  post  of  a commander  of  3000,  and 
received  the  title  of  Khan , and  also  a flag.  Ho  was  for  some  time  governor  of  Kash- 
mir. On  bis  removal,  be  went  to  court,  and  died. 

From  the  Tuzuk  we  see  that  Ahmad  Beg  in  the  first  year  of  Jahangir,  was  made 
a commander  of  2000,  and  held  Pashawar  as  jagfr.  In  tbe  second  year,  he  was  order- 
ed to  punish  the  Afghan  tribes  in  Bangash,  and  was  for  his  services  there  promoted, 
in  the  5th  year,  to  a command  of  2500.  In  the  9th  year,  in  consequence  of  complaints 
made  by  Qulij  Khan  (Xo.  42),  he  was  called  to  court,  and  confined  in  Fort  Kantan- 
bhur  (Tuzuk,  p.  136).  In  the  following  year,  he  was  released  (/.  <?.,  p.  146),  and  sent 
to  Kashmir  (/.  e.,  p.  149). 

Ahmad  Beg’s  sons,  especially  his  second  eldest,  were  all  distinguished  soldiers. 
They  are — 

1.  Muhammad  Masud  (eldest  son).  He  was  killed  in  the  war  with  the  Tarikis. 
His  son,  Ardsher,  was  a commander  of  1000,  600  horse,  and  died  in  the  18th  year 
of  Shabj.’s  reign. 

2.  Said  Khan  Bahadur  Zafar-jang  (second  son).  He  rose  during  the  reign 
of  Shahjahan  to  the  high  dignity  of  a commander  of  7000,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  every  war.  lie  was  governor  of  Kabul,  the  Panjab,  and  Bihar.  He  died  on  the 
2nd  Cafar,  1062.  Of  his  twenty-two  sons,  the  two  eldest,  Khanahzad  Khan  and 
Lutfullah,  were  killed  in  the  Balkh  war,  where  Said  also  was  severely  wounded.  Two 
other  sons,  ’Abdullah  and  Fathullah,  rose  to  high  commands. 

3.  Mukhliqullah  Khan , Jftikhar  Khan.  He  rose  under  Shahjahan  to  a com- 
mand of  2000,  1000  horse,  and  was  Faujdar  of  Jammu  (Pddishahn.  I.,  p.  258),  and 
died  in  the  4th  year  of  Shahj.’s  reign. 

4.  Ahul  Baqa . He  was  the  younger  brother  (by  the  same  mother)  of  Sa’id, 
under  whom  he  served.  He  was  thanahdar  of  Lower  Bangash.  In  the  15th  year, 
after  the  Qandabar  expedition,  he  got  the  title  of  Iftikhar  Khdn , at  the  same  time 
that  his  elder  brother  received  that  of  Zafar-jang,* and  was  made  a commander  of 
1500,  1000  horse. 

192.  Haki'm  ’AH',  of  Gflan. 

’Ali  came  poor  and  destitute  from  Persia  to  India,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  be- 
come in  course  of  time  a personal  attendant  ( muldzim ) and  friend  of  Akbar.  Ouce  the 
emperor  tried  him  by  giving  him  several  bottles  of  urine  of  sick  and  healthy  people* 
and  even  of  animals.  To  his  satisfaction,  ’Ali  correctly  distinguished  the  different 
kinds.  In  988,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  ’All  ’A'dil  Shdh  of  Bijapur,  and  was 
well  received ; but  before  he  could  be  sent  back  with  presents  for  his  master,  ’Xdil 
Shah  suddenly  died.1 

In  the  39th  year,  Hakim  ’Ali  constructed  the  wonderful  reservoir  (hauz),  which 
is  so  often  mentioned  by  Mughul  historians.  A staircase  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 


1 ’A'dil  Shfih  was  murdered  in  988,  by 
a young  handsome  eunuch,  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  use  for  an  immoral  purpose. 
The  king  was  known  as  much  for  his 
justice  and  goodwill  towards  his  subjects, 
as  for  his  mania  for  boys  and  unnatural 
crimes.  He  obtained  with  some  exertion 
two  young  and  handsome  eunuchs  from 


Malik  Barid  of  Bedar,  and  was  stabbed  by 
the  elder  of  the  two  at  the  first  attempt  of 
satisfying  his  inordinate  desires.  Man- 
land  Raza  of  Mashhad,  poetically  styled 
Razai,  found  the  tdrikh  of  his  death  in 
the  words  Shdh  i jahdn  shud  shahid 
(988),  ‘The  king  of  the  world  became  a 
martyr.’ 
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reservoir,  from  where  a passage  led  to  an  adjoining  small  room,  six  gaz  square,  and 
capable  of  holding  ten  or  twelve  people.  By  some  contrivance,  the  water  of  the  reser- 
voir was  prevented  from  flowing  into  the  chamber.  When  Akbar  dived  to  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir  and  passed  into  the  room,  he  found  it  lighted  up,  and  furnished  with 
cushions,  sleeping  apparel,  and  a few  books.  Breakfast  was  also  provided. 

In  the  40th  year,  *AH  was  a commander  of  700,  and  had  the  title  of  JalintZs 
uzzamdnt , 'the  Galenus  of  the  age.’  His  astringent  mixtures  enjoyed  a great  reput- 
ation at  Court. 

He  treated  Akbar  immediately  before  his  death.  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  died  of 
dysentry  or  acute  diarrhoea,  which  no  remedies  could  stop.  ’All  had  at  last  recourse 
to  a most  powerful  astringent,  and  when  the  dysentry  was  stopped,  costive  fever  and 
strangury  ensued.  He  therefore  administered  purgatives,  which  brought  back  the 
diarrhoea,  of  which  Akbar  died.  The  first  attack  was  caused,  it  is  said,  by  worry  and 
excitement  on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  Prince  Ehusrau  at  an  elephant  fight.  Salim 
(Jahangir)  had  an  elephant  of  the  name  of  Girdnbdr , who  was  a match  for  every 
elephant  of  Akbar’s  stables,  but  whose  strength  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
Abrupt  one  of  Khusrau’s  elephants.  Akbar  therefore  wished  to  see  them  fight  for  the 
championship,  which  was  done.  According  to  custom,  a third  elephant,  JRantahman, 
was  selected  as  tabdnchaht  i.  e.,  he  was  to  assist  either  of  the  two  combatants  when 
too  severely  handled  by  the  other.  At  the  fight,  Akbar  and  Prince  Khurram  (Shah- 
jahan)  sat  at  a window,  whilst  Salim  and  Khusrau  were  on  horseback  in  the  arena. 
Girdnbdr  completely  worsted  Abrup,  and  as  he  mauled  him  too  severely,  the  tabdnchah 
elephant  was  sent  off  to  Abnip’s  assistance.  But  Jahangir’s  men,  anxious  to  have 
no  interference,  pelted  Rantahman  with  stones,  and  wounded  the  animal  and  the 
driver.  This  annoyed  Akbar,  and  he  sent  Khurram  to  Salim  to  tell  him  not  to  break 
the  rules,  as  in  fact  ail  elephants  would  once  be  his.  Salim  said  that  the  pelting  of 
stones  had  never  had  his  sanction,  and  Khurram,  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  tried 
to  separate  the  elephants  by  means  of  fireworks,  but  in  vain.  Unfortunately  Rantah- 
man also  got  worsted  by  Giranbar,  and  the  two  injured  elephants  ran  away,  and 
threw  themselves  iuto  the  Jamnah.  This  annoyed  Akbar  more  ; but  his  excitement 
was  intensified,  when  at  that  moment  Khusrau  came  up,  and  abused  in  unmeasured 
terms  his  father  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Akbar  withdrew,  and  sent  next 
morning  for  ’All,  to  whom  he  said  that  the  vexation  caused  by  Khusrau’s  bad  behaviour 
had  made  him  ill. 

In  the  end  of  1017,  Jahangir  also  visited  ’All’s  reservoir,  and  made  him  a com- 
mander of  2000.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  promotion,  and  died  on  the  5th 
Muharram,  1018.  Jahangir  says  of  him  (Tazuk,  p.  74)  that  he  excelled  in  Arabic, 
and  composed  a commentary  to  the  Qdnun.  “ But  his  subtlety  was  greater  than  his 
knowledge,  his  looks  better  than  his  walk  of  life,  his  behaviour  batter  than  his  heart ; for 
in  reality  he  was  a bad  and  unprincipled  man.”  Once  Jahdngir  hinted  that  ’All  had 
killed  Akbar.  On  the  other  side  it  is  said  that  he  spent  aunually  6000  Rupees  on 
medicines  for  the  poor.1 


1 Baddom  (III.,  16G)  says  that  ’Ali  I science  under  Shdh  Fathullah  of  Shirdz. 
was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Hakim  ul  I He  was  a rabid  Shf  ah,  and  a bad  doctor 
Mulk  of  Gilan  and  learned  medicine  and  | who  often  killed  his  patients.  Thus  he 
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He  had  a son,  known  as  Hakim  '. Abdulwahhdb . He  held  a mangab.  Id  the 
15th  year  of  Jahangirs  reign,  he  claimed  from  certain  Sayyids  in  L4hor  the  sum  of 
80,000  Rs,  which,  he  said,  his  father  had  lent  them.  He  supported  his  claim  by  a 
certificate  with  the  seal  of  a Qizi  on  it,  and  the  statements  of  two  witnesses.  The 
Sayyids  who  denied  all  knowledge,  seeing  that  the  case  went  against  them,  appealed 
to  the  emperor.  Jah&ngir  ordered  ifyaf  Khan  (No.  98)  to  investigate  the  case. 
'Abdulwahhab  got  afraid,  and  tried  to  evade  the  investigation  by  proposing  to  the 
Sayyids  a compromise.  This  looked  suspicious,  and  A^af  by  cross-questioning  found 
that  the  claim  was  eutirely  false.  He  therefore  reported  'Abdulwahh&b,  and  the 
emperor  deprived  him  of  his  mangab  and  jagir.  He  seems  to  have  been  afterwards 
restored  to  favor;  for  in  the  Padishdhndmah  (I,  6.,  328)  he  is  mentioned  as  a 
commander  of  500, 50  horse. 

103.  Gu'jar  Kha'n,  son  of  Qutbuddin  Khdn  Atgah  (No.  28). 

He  was  mentioned  above  on  p.  334. 

194.  Sadr  Jalia'n  Mufti/. 

Miran  £adr  Jah&n  was  born  in  Pihani,  a village  near  Qanauj.1  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  Shaikh  ’Abdunnabi  he  was  made  Mufti . When  'Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak, 
king  of  Turan,  wrote  to  Akbar  regarding  his  apostacy  from  Islam,  Miran  £!adr  and 
Hakim  Hum&m  (No.  205)  wore  selected  as  ambassadors.  The  answer  which  they 
took  to  'Abdullah  contained  a few  Arabic  verses  which  'Abdullah  could  construe  into 
a denial  of  the  alleged  apostacy, — 

^ yd  ^ 

U|  y ^ ^ 

u Of  God  people  have  said  that  He  had  a son ; of  the  Prophet  some  have  said  that 
he  was  a sorcerer.  Neither  God  nor  the  Prophet  has  escaped  the  slander  of  men — Then 
how  should  I ?" 

Miran  returned  in  the  34th  year,  and  was  made  Qadr  (vide  p.  274).  In  the 
35th  year,  at  the  feast  of  Abanmah,  the  Court  witnessed  a curious  spectacle.  The  <^}adr 
and  'Abdul  Hai  (No.  230),  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  empire,  took  part  in  a drinking 
feast,  and  Akbar  was  so  amused  at  seeing  his  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  dignitaries  over 
their  cups,  that  he  quoted  the  well-known  verse  from  Hafiz, — 

&j]y$  lail*. 

Up  to  the  40th  year,  he  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a commander  of  700;  but 
later,  he  was  made  an  Amir,  and  got  a man$ab  of  2000  (vide  p.  208). 

During  the  reign  of  Jahaugir,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  he  was  promoted  to 
a command  of  4000,  and  received  Qanauj  as  tuyul.  As  £adr  under  Jahangir  he  is 
said  to  have  given  away  more  lands  in  five  years  than  under  Akbar  in  fifty.  He  died 
in  1020,  at  the  age,  it  is  believed,  of  120  years.  His  faculties  remained  unimpaired  to 
the  last. 

His  position  to  Akbar 's  * Divine  Faith,'  has  been  explained  above  (p.  208).  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  temporized,  and  few  people  got  more  for  it  than  he.  He  also 


killed  Fathullah  by  prescribing  harisah  I 1 So  Badaonf.  The  Madsir  says,  Pi- 
(vide  p.  33,  note).  | hani  lies  near  Lak'hnau. 
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composed  poems,  though  in  the  end  of  his  life,  like  BadAonf,  he  repented  and  gave  up 
poetry  as  against  the  spirit  of  the  Muhammadan  law. 

He  had  two  sons  : — 

1,  Mir  Badr  i *£lam.  He  lived  a retired  life. 

2.  Sayyid  Nizdm  Murtazd  Khdn . His  mother  was  a Brahman  woman,  of 
whom  his  father  had  been  so  enamoured,  that  he  married  her ; hence  NizAm  was  his 
favourite  son.  He  was  early  introduced  at  Court,  and,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
made  a commander  of  2500,  2000  horse.  In  the  first  year  of  ShAhjahAn’s  reign,  he 
was  a promoted  to  command  of  3000,  and  received,  on  the  death  of  MurtazA  Khan 
Inju  (p.  451)  the  title  of  Murtazd  Khan . He  served  a long  time  in  the  Dak’hin. 
His  tuyul  was  the  Parganah  of  Dalamau,  where  he  on  several  occasions  successfully 
quelled  disturbances.  He  was  also  Faujdar  of  Lak’hnau.  In  the  24th  year  of 
Shahj.’s  reign,  he  was  pensioned  off,  and  received  20  lacs  of  dams  per  annum  out  of  the 
revenue  of  Pihani,  which  was  one  kror.  He  enjoyed  his  pension  for  a long  time. 

His  sons  died  before  him.  On  his  death,  his  grandsons  "Abdul  Muqtadir  and 
"Abdullah  were  appointed  to  man^abs,  and  received  as  tuyul  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  PihAnf.  "Abdul  Muqtadir  rose  to  a command  of  1000,  600  horse,  and 
was  FaqjdAr  of  KhairAbAd. 

106.  Takhtah  Beg  i Kabuli  [SardAr  KhAn]. 

He  was  at  fust  in  the  service  of  M.  Muhammad  Hakim,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  wars  with  India ; but  on  the  death  of  his  master  (30th  year),  he  joined 
Akbar’s  service.  He  served  under  Man  Singh  and  Zain  Kokah  against  the  Yusuf- 
zais.  As  ThAnahdar  of  Pashawar  he  punished  on  several  ocoasions  the  Tarikfs.  In 
the  49th  year,  he  was  made  a Khan. 

After  JahAngir’s  accession,  he  was  made  a commander  of  2000,  and  received 
the  title  of  Sarddr  Khdn.  He  was  sent  with  Mirza  Qhazi  Tarkhan  (p.  363),  to  relieve 
Shah  Beg  Khan  (No.  57)  in  Qandahar.  As  Shah  Beg  was  appointed  governor  of 
Kabul,  Takhtah  was  made  governor  of  QandahAr,  where,  in  1016,  he  died. 

He  had  a villa  near  Pashawar,  called  the  Bagh  i Sarddr  Khan , His  two  sons 
Hayat  Khan  and  Hidayatullah  got  low  man$abs. 

196.  Bai  Patr  Da's,  [Rajah  Bikramajit],  a Khatrf. 

Patr  DAs  was  in  the  beginning  of  Akbar’s  reign  accountant  (mushrtf)  of  the 
elephant  stables,  and  had  the  title  of  Bdi  Bdydn.  He  distinguished  himself,  in  the 
12th  year,  during  the  siege  of  Chitor.  In  the  24th  year,  he  and  Mir  Adham  were 
made  joint  diwans  of  Bengal.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Bengal  military  revolt,  he  was 
imprisoned  by  the  rebels  (p.  439),  but  got  off  and  served  for  some  time  in  Bengal. 
In  the  30th  year,  he  was  made  diwan  of  Bihar.  In  the  38th  year,  he  was  ordered 
to  occupy  BAndhA  (p.  407),  the  capital  of  which  after  a siege  of  8 months  and  25  days 
surrendered  (42nd  year).  In  the  43rd  year,  he  was  made  dfwAn  of  Kabul,  but  was 
in  the  following  year  again  sent  to  Bandhu.  In  the  46th  year,  he  was  made  a com- 
mander of  3000.  When  Abulfazl,  in  the  47th  year,  had  been  murdered  by  Bir  Singh, 
Akb&r  ordered  Patr  DAs  to  hunt  down  the  rebel,  and  bring  his  head  to  Court.  Patr 
defeated  Bir  Singh  in  several  engagements,  and  shut  him  up  in  Inch.  When  the 
siege  had  progressed,  and  a breach  was  made  in  the  wall,  Bir  Singh  escaped  and  with- 
drew to  the  jungles  with  Patr  close  at  his  heels.  Akbar,  at  last,  in  the  48th  year,  called 
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P.  to  Court,  made  him  in  the  next  year  a commander  of  5000,  and  gave  him  the  title 
of  Rajah  Bikraraajit. 

After  Jahangir  s accession,  he  was  made  Mir  Atash,  and  was  ordered  to  recruit 
and  keep  in  readiness  50.000  artillery  ( topchi ) with  a train  of  3000  gun-carts,  the  revenue 
of  fifteen  parganahs  being  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of  the  corps  ( Tuzuk , p.  10). 

When  the  sons  of  Muzuffar  of  Gujr&t  created  disturbances,  and  Yatlm  Bahadur 
had  been  killed,  Patr  was  sent  to  Ahmadabad  with  powers  to  appoint  the  officers  of 
the  rebels  who  submitted,  up  to  commands  of  Yuzbfahis,  or  recommend  them,  if  they 
had  held  higher  commands,  for  appointments  to  the  emperor. 

* The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known/  Madsir . 

The  Rai  Mohan  Das  mentioned  occasionally  in  the  Akbamdmah  and  the  Tuzuk 
p.  50)  appears  to  be  his  son. 

197.  Shaikh  ’Abdurrahi/m,  of  Lak’hnau. 

He  belongs  to  the  Shaikh  zadahs  of  Lak’hnau,  and  was  in  the  40th  year  a com- 
mander of  700.  He  was  a great  friend  of  Jamdl  Bakhtyar  (No.  113),  from  whom 
he  learned  wine-drinking.  In  fact  he  drank  so  hard,  that  he  got  frequently  insane. 
In  the  30th  year,  when  Akbar  was  in  the  Panjab,  ’Abdurrahim  wounded  himself  in  a 
fit  whilst  at  Sialkot  in  Hakim  Abulfath’s  dwelling.  Akbar  looked  after  the  wound 
himself. 

His  wife  was  a Br&hman  woman  of  the  name  of  Kishna.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  spent  his  money  in  laying  out  gardens  and  villas.  In  one  of  them  her 
husband  was  buried,  and  she  entertained  every  one  who  passed  by  the  tomb,  from  a 
panjhazdri  to  a common  soldier,  according  to  his  position  in  life. 

’Abdurrahim  was  mentioned  above  on  p.  338. 

198.  Medni'  Ra'i  Chauha'n. 

From  the  Akbamdmah  we  see  that  he  served,  in  the  28th  and  32nd  years,  in 
Gujr&t.  Nizdmuddm  Ahmad,  who  was  with  him  in  Gujrat,  says  in  the  Tabaqdt,— 
* Media  Rai  is  distinguished  for  his  bravery  and  liberality,  and  is  now  (•.  e.t  in  1001)  a 
commander  of  1000/ 

199.  Mi'r  Abul  Qa'sim  Namaki'n,  [Qasim  Khan]. 

The  MSS.  have  almost  invariably  Tamkin  instead  of  Namakin.  He 

is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Nos.  240  and  250. 

Mir  Abul  Qasim  was  a Sayyid  of  Harat.  He  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  Mirza 
Muhammad  Hakfm,  Akbar ’s  brother  and  king  of  Kabul.  But  he  left  Kabul,  and  on 
entering  Akbar’s  service,  he  received  Bhlrah  and  Khushab  in  the  Pan  jab  as  jagir. 
As  his  lands  lay  within  the  Namaksdr ,l  or  salt  range,  he  once  presented  Akbar, 
evidently  in  allusion  to  his  faithful  intentions  (namak-halalQ  with  a plate  and 


1 The  namaksdr , or  salt-range,  says 
the  Madsir , is  a district  20  kos  long,  and 
belongs  to  the  Sind  S6gar  Duab,  between 
the  Bahat  and  the  Indus.  People  break 
ofT pieces  from  the  salt  rocks,  and  carry 
them  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the 
price  is  divided  between  the  miners  and 
the  earners,  the  former  taking  | and 


the  latter  i of  the  amount  realized.  Mer- 
chants buy  the  salt  at  a price  varying 
from  half  a dam  to  two  dams  (one  rupee 
= 40  dams)  per  man , and  export  it.  The 
Government  takes  1 Rupee  for  every  17 
mans . The  salt  is  also  often  made  into 
ornaments. 
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a cup  made  of  salt  (namaktn),  from  which  circumstance  he  received  the  nickname  of 
Namakin. 

Abul  Qasim  served  in  the  war  with  Daud  of  Bengal.  In  the  26th  year,  he  was 
in  Kabul,  and  accompanied,  in  the  30th  year,  Ism&’il  Quli  Khan  (No.  46)  on  his 
expedition  against  the  Baluchis,  In  the  32nd  year,  the  Afghan  chiefs  of  Sawad  and 
Bajor,  and  Ter&h,  waited  with  their  families  on  Akbar,  who  made  Abul  Qasim  Krori 
and  Faujdar  of  those  districts,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  families  of  the  chiefs  back 
to  Afghanistan.  The  chiefs  themselves  were  retained  at  Court.  Renewed  fights,  in 
the  33rd  year,  gave  him  frequent  occasions  of  distinguishing  himself. 

Up  to  the  40th  year,  he  rose  to  a command  of 700.  In  the  43rd  year,  he  was  appointed 
to  Bhakkar.  He  built  the  great  mosque  in  Sukkhar,  opposite  to  Bhakkar.  The  inhabitants 
accused  him  of  oppressions,  and  he  was  deposed.  A party  of  the  oppressed  arrived  with 
him  at  Court,  and  lodged  a new  complaint  against  him  with  ’Abdul  Hai  (No.  230),  tho 
Qizi  of  the  imperial  camp  ( urdu ).  But  Abul  Qasim,  though  summoned,  did  not  appear 
before  the  judge,  and  when  the  matter  was  reported  to  Akbar,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  tied 
to  the  foot  of  an  elephant,  and  paraded  through  the  bazars.  To  avoid  the  disgrace,  he 
came  to  an  immediate  settlement  with  the  complainants,  chiefly  through  the  mediation 
of  Shaikh  Ma’ruf,  fadr  of  Bhakkar,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  return  the  very  day  to 
their  homes.  The  next  day  he  went  to  the  emperor,  and  complained  of  the  Qazf, 
stating  that  there  were  no  complainants,  and  ’Abdul  Hai  tried  in  vain  to  produce  the . 
oppressed  parties.  This  case  led  to  the  order  that  Qazis  should  in  future  prepare 
descriptive  rolls  of  complainants,  and  present  them  to  the  emperor. 

Abul  Qasim  was,  soon  after,  made  a Khan,  got  a higher  man^ab,  and  received 
Gqjrat  in  the  Panjab  as  tuyul.  In  the  first  year  of  Jahangir’s  reign,  he  was  made  a 
commander  of  1500.  The  part  which  he  played  in  the  capture  of  Prince  Khusrau  has  been 
mentioned  above  (p.  414,  note  2,  where  Tamktn  is  to  be  altered  to  Namakin).  For 
his  services  he  was  again  appointed  to  Bhakkar  with  the  rank  of  a commander  of  3000* 
He  now  resolved  to  make  Bhakkar  his  home.  Most  of  his  illustrious  descendants  were 
born  there.  On  a hill  near  the  town  southwards  towards  Lohari,  near  the  branch  of 
the  river  called  Kaharmdtri , he  built  a mausoleum,  to  which  ho  gave 

the  name  of  £ uffah  i Qafd  (the  dais  of  purity).  He  and  several  of  his  descendants 
were  buried  in  it. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a most  voracious  man.  He  could  eat — historians  do  not 
specify  the  time — 1000  mangoes,  1000  sweet  apples,  aud  2 melons,  each  weighing  a 
man.  The  Madstr  says,  he  had  22  sons,  and  the  Tuzuk  (p.  13)  says,  he  had  30  sons 
and  more  than  15  daughters. 

The  following  tree  is  compiled  from  several  notes  in  the  Maasir  : — 
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Mir  Abul  QAsim  Namakin  (settled  at  Bhakkar  in  1015). 

t A \ 

1.  Mir  Abul  BaqA  2.  MirzA  Kash-  3.  M Husamuddin.  4.  M.  ZAidullah. 

Amir  Khan.  min. 

(died  1057  A.  H.) 

1.  M.  ’AbdurrazzAq.  2.  ZiAuddin  Yusuf  3.  Mir  ’Abdulkarim  A daughter,  married 

KhAn.  Sindhi  Amir  Kh4n.  in  1066  to  Prince 

I (under  Aurangzib  to  Mur4d  Baklish. 

Farrukh  Siyar) 

A son-  | 

M.  Abul  Waf4.  Abul  Khair  Khan. 

(end  of  Aurang-  (under  Farrukh  Siyar) 
zib’s  reign) 

Mir  Abul  JBaqd  Amir  Khdn  rose  under  Jah4ngir  to  a command  of  2500,  1500 
horse.  Through  the  influence  of  Yaminuddaulah  he  was  made  governor  of  Mult4n, 
and  in  the  2nd  year  of  Sh4hjah4n,  he  was  made  a commander  of  3000,  2000  horse,  and 
appointed  to  T’hat’hah,  vice  Murtaz4  i Inju  deceased  (p.  451).  In  the  9th  year,  he 
was  made  Tuyuldar  of  Bir  in  the  Dak’hin,  and  was  sent,  in  the  14th  year,  to  Siwistan 
vice  Qar4q  Kh4n.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  again  appointed  to  T’hat’hah,  where 
in  1057  (20th  year)  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  built  by  his  father. 
Under  Jah4ngir  he  was  generally  called  Mir  Kh4n.  Sh4hjah4n  gave  him  the  title  of 
Amir  Kh4n. 

One  of  his  daughters  was  married  in  1066,  after  his  death,  to  Prince  Mur4d 
Bakhsh,  who  had  no  children  by  his  first  wife,  a daughter  of  Shahnaw4z  Khan 
i pafawi.1 * * * * * *  Amir  Kh4n  had  a large  family.  His  eldest  son,  Mir  ’AbdurrazzAq, 
was  a commander  of  900,  and  died  in  the  26th  year  of  ShAhjahAn’s  reign.  His  second 
son,  Zi4uddin  YAsuf,  was  made  a Kh4n,  and  held  under  Sh4hjah4n  a man^ab  of  1000, 
600  horse.  Zia’s  grandson,  Abul  Waf4  was  in  the  end  of  Aurangzib’s  reign  in  charge 
of  his  majesty’s  prayer  room  (ddroghah  i jd-namdz),  Amir  Kh4n’s  youngest  son, 
Mir  ’Abdulkarim,  was  a personal  friend  of  Aurangzib.  He  received  in  succession  the 
titles  of  Multafit  KhAn,  KhAnahzAd  KhAn  (45th  year  of  Aurangzib),  Mir  KhAnahzAd 
KhAn,  and  Amir  KhAn  (48th  year,)  and  held  a command  of  3000.  After  Aurangzib  s 
death,  he  was  with  Muhammad  A’zam  ShAh  ; but  as  he  had  no  contingent,  he  was  left 
with  the  baggage  ( bungdh ) at  GwAliAr.  After  the  death  of  Muhammad  A'zam 
in  the  battle  of  Sarai  Jaju,8  BahAdur  ShAh  made  him  a commander  of  3500.  He  was 
generally  at  Court,  and  continued  so  under  Farrukh  Siyar.  After  Famikh’s  death. 


1 ShahnawAz  KhAn  i f afawi  is  the 

title  of  MirzA  BadiuzzamAn,  alias  MirzA 

Dak’hini,  son  of  MirzA  Rustam  (No.  9). 

One  of  his  daughters,  Dilras  BAnu  Begum, 

was  married,  m the  end  of  1046,  to  Au- 

rangzib. Another  was  married,  in  1052, 

to  Prince  Mur  Ad  Bakhsh.  Elphinstone 

(History  of  India,  6th  edition,  p.  607) 
calls  ShahnawAz  KhAn  by  mistake  the 


brother  of  ShAistah  KhAn ; but  ShAistah 
is  the  son  of  Yaminuddaulah  A$af  KhAn, 
elder  brother  of  Nur  JahAn. 

8 SarAi  Jaju,  near  Dholpur.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  18th  Rabf  I., 
1119,  aud  Muhammad  A’zam  was  killed 
with  his  two  sons  BedAr  Bakht  and 
WAli-jAh. 
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the  Bdrha  brothers  made  Amir  Khdn  gadr  of  the  empire.  He  died  shortly  after. 
His  son,  Abulkhair,  was  made  a Khan  by  Farrukh  Siyar ; the  other  sons  held  no  man- 
9abs,  but  lived  on  their  zamlnddris. 

2.  Mirzd  Kashmiri  was  involved  in  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Khusrau.  As  the 
associates  were  to  be  punished  in  an  unusual  way  (siasat  i ghair-mukarrar , Tuzuk, 
p.  32),  Jahangir  ordered  his  penis  to  be  cut  off. 

3.  Mirzd  Husdmuddin . He  held  a man9ab,  but  died  young. 

4.  Mirzd  Zaidullah . He  was  in  the  service  of  Khan  Jab  an  Lodi. 

200.  Wazi'r  Beg  Jamil.1 

Wazir  Jamil,  as  he  is  often  called,  served  in  the  9th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign 
against  'Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak,  and  in  the  war  with  Khan  Zaman  (No.  13).  In  the 
final  battle,  when  Bahadur  Khan  (No.  22)  was  thrown  off  his  horse,  W.  J.  instead  of 
taking  him  prisoner,  accepted  a bribe  from  him,  and  let  him  off.  But  Nazar  Bahadur, 
a man  in  the  service  of  Majnun  Khan  (No.  50)  saw  it,  and  took  Bahddur 
prisoner.  Afterwards,  he  received  a jaglr  in  the  Eastern  Districts,  and  took  part  in 
the  expeditions  to  Bengal  and  Opsd  under  Mun'im  Khan.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Bengal  military  revolt,  he  joined  the  Qdqshdls ; but  when  they  separated  from 
Ma’^uin  i Kabuli  (p.  431,  note)  and  tendered  their  submission,  W.  J.  also  was  par- 
doned. In  the  29th  year,  he  came  to  court,  and  served  in  the  following  year  under 
Jagnath  (No.  69)  against  the  Rdnd.  He  seems  to  have  lived  a long  time.  Jahangir 
on  his  accession  made  him  a commander  of  3000  (Tuzuk,  p.  8). 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Jamil  Beg  mentioned  under  No.  172. 

201.  Talar,  [son  of]  Saiful-muluk. 

The  Tabaqdt  says  that  ,{,iLlnr  was  the  son  of  Shdh  Muhammad  Saiful-muluk. 
His  father  was  governor  of  Ghaijistdn  in  Khurasdn,  and  was  killed  by  Shah  Tahraasp 
of  Persia.  Tahir  went  to  India,  was  made  an  Amir  at  Akbar’s  Court,  and  served  in 
Bengal,  where  he  was  when  the  author  of  the  Tabaqdt  wrote  (1001). 

He  is  also  mentioned  in  Dowson’s  Edition  of  Elliot's  Historians,  I.,  pp.  241,  242, 

202.  Balm'  Mankli'. 

Regarding  the  name  ‘ Mankli,'  vide  p.  370,  note.  The  Tabaqat  says  that  Babu 
Mankli  was  an  Afghdn,  and  a commander  of  1000. 

He  was  at  first  in  Daud's  service,  and  occupied  G’horag’hat  at  the  time  when 
Mun’im  Khan  had  invaded  Opsd  (p.  370).  Soon  after,  he  entered  Akbav’s  service, 
but  continued  to  be  employed  in  Bengal.  In  the  30th  year,  he  suppressed  disturbances 
at  G'hordg’hdt  (Akbam.  III.,  470),  and  took  part,  in  the  35th  year,  in  the  operations 
against  Qutlu  Khan.  Two  years  later,  he  accompanied  Man  Singh’s  expedition  to 
Opsd. 

He  may  have  lived  under  Jahangir;  for  the  Mankli  Khan  mentioned  in  the 
Tuzuk  (pp.  70,  138)  can  only  refer  to  him.  The  Tuzuk  (p.  12)  mentious  a son  of  his, 
Hdtim.  Another  son,  Mahmud,  appears  to  have  been  a commander  of  500,  300  horse 
under  Shdhjahdn  ( Pddishdhn . I.,b.,  p.  323),  though  the  text  edition  of  the  BibL  Indica 
calls  him  son  of  Yabu  Maikalt  for 


Jamil  is  a common  name  among  Turks.  It  is  scarcely  ever  used  in  Hindustan. 

60 
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X VI.  Commanders  of  Six  Hundred. 

203.  Muhammad  Quli'  Kha'n  Turkma'n  [Afehar,  p.  411]. 

He  served  at  first  in  Bengal.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  military  revolt,  he  took  the 
side  of  the  rebels,  but  left  them,  and  was  pardoned  by  Akbar.  In  the  30th  year,  he 
marched  with  Man  Singh  to  Kabul,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  the 
39th  year,  when  Qulij  Khan  (No.  42)  was  appointed  to  Kabul,  Muhammad  Quli 
Khan,  his  brother  Harnzah  Beg  (perhaps  No.  277),  and  others,  were  sent  to  Kashmir, 
vice  Yusuf  Khan  (No.  35,  and  p.  411).  In  the  45th  year,  a party  of  Kashmiris  tried 
to  set  up  Amba  Chak'  as  king  ; but  they  were  defeated  by  'All  Quli,  son  of  M.  Q.  Kh. 
In  the  47th  year,  M.  Q.  Kh.  was  made  a commander  of  1500,  600  horse  ; and  Hamzah 
Beg,  one  of  700,  350  horse.  New  disturbances  broke  out,  when  in  the  following  year 
'Ali  Rai,  king  of  Little  Tibet,  invaded  the  frontier  districts  of  Kashmir.  He  retreated 
on  M.  Q.  Kh.’s  arrival,  and  was  vigorously  pursued,  when  the  imperialists  were 
enforced  by  Saifullah  (No.  262)  from  L&hor.  In  the  49th  year,  Amba  again  appeared, 
but  was  driven,  with  some  difficulty,  from  his  mountains. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Jahangir's  reign,  M.  Q.  K.  was  removed  from  Kashmir. 
Hamzali  Beg  was  in  the  49th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign  a commauder  of  1000, 

204.  Bakhtyar  Beg  Gurd  i Sha'h  Mansu'r. 

The  Izafat  most  likely  means  that  he  was  the  son  of  Shah  Mansur,  in  which 
case  the  word  gurd  (athlete)  would  be  Bakhtyar’  s epithet.  Two  MSS.  liav<$  the  word 
jiisar  (son;  instead  of  gurd. 

The  Tabaqat  says,  4 Bakhtyar  Beg  Turkman  in  an  Amir,  and  governs  at  present 
(1001)  Si  w is  tan.’  In  the  32nd  year,  he  served  against  the  T&rikis. 

205.  Haki'm  Huma'm,* * 8  son  of  Mir  ’Abdurrazzaq  of  Gildn. 

Regarding  his  family  connection,  vide  No.  112,  p.  424.  Humain’s  real  name  is 

Humayun.  When  he  came  to  Akbar’s  Court,  he  discreetly  called  himself  Humayun 
Quli,  or  4 slave  of  Humayun  but  soon  afterwards,  Akbar  gave  him  the  name  of  Hu- 
mam.  He  held  the  office  of  Bakawal  Beg  (p.  57),  and  though  only  a commander  of 
OUO,  he  was  a personal  friend  of  Akbar,  and  possessed  great  influence  at  court, 
lu  the  31st  year,  he  was  sent  with  £,’adr  Jahan  (No.  194)  to  Turan  as  ambassador. 
Akbar  often  said  that  he  did  not  enjoy  his  meals  on  account  of  Humam’s  absence.  He 
returned  to  India,  about  a month  after  his  brother’s  death.  He  died  in  the  40th  year, 
on  the  6th  Rabf  I.,  1004.  Baduoni  (II.,  p.  406)  says,  the  day  after  Huraam’s  death, 
Kainald  (p.  264)  also  died,  and  their  property  was  at  once  put  under  seal  and  escheated 
to  the  government,  so  that  they  were  destitute  of  a decent  shroud. 

Humaiu  had  two  sons — 

1.  Hakim  Hdzig  He  was  born  at  Fathpur  Sikri,  and  was  a young 

man  when  his  father  died.  At  Shahjahan’s  accession,  he  was  made  a commander 
of  1500,  600  horse,  and  was  sent,  in  the  1st  year,  to  Tur&u  as  ambassador. 
He  rose  to  a command  of  3000.  Later,  for  some  reason,  his  man^ab  was  cancelled, 
and  he  lived  at  Agrah  on  a pension  of  20,000  rupees  per  annum , which  in  the  18th 

{vide  No.  394)  at  Bardwan,  on  the  3rd 

yafar,  1016. 

8 Humam,  not  Hammam,  is  the  In- 
dian pronunciation. 


1 The  MSS.  have  Lif.  The  Tuzuk  men- 
tions 4 a Kashmiri  of  royal  blood,’  of  the 
name  of  He  was  killed  by  Sher  Afkan 
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year,  was  doubled.  He  died  in  the  31st  year  (1068). 1 He  was  a poet  of  some  dis- 
tinction, and  wrote  under  the  name  of  Hdziq.  His  vanity  is  said  to  have  been  very 
great.  A copy  of  his  diwan  was  kept  on  a golden  stool  in  his  reception  room,  aud 
visitors,  when  it  was  brought  in  or  taken  away,  were  expected  to  rise  and  make 
salams  ; else  he  got  offended. 

2.  Hakim  KhushhdL  He  grew  up  with  Prince  Khurram.  Shahjahan,  on  his 
accession,  made  him  a commander  of  1000.  He  was  for  some  time  Bakhshi  of  the 
Dak 'bin. 

206.  Mi’rza'  Anwar > son  of  Khan  i A’zam  Mirza  Kokali  (No.  21). 

He  was  mentioned  above  on  p.  328. 

XVII.  Commanders  of  Five  Hundred. 

207*  Baltu/  Kha'n  of  Turkistdn. 

He  was  a grandee  of  Humayun,  and  served  in  the  Kabul  war,  and  in  the  battles 
which  led  to  H.’s  restoration. 

208.  Mi'rak  Baha  dur  Arghu  n. 

The  Tabaqat  says,  he  reached  a command  of  2000,  and  died.  From  the  Akbar- 
narnah  (II.,  170,  248)  we  see  that  he  served  in  the  conquest  of  Malwah  ( vide  No.  1*20), 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  Sharafuddin  Husain  (No.  17). 

209.  La’l  Kha'n  Kola'bi'. 

He  is  also  called  La’l  Khan  Badakhshi  (vide  p.  438),  aud  served  under  Humayun 
in  the  war  of  the  restoration  (Akbarn.  I.,  411).  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
defeat  of  Hemii.  Later,  he  served  under  Muu’iin  in  Bengal  and  Orisa,  and  died  of 
fever  at  Gaur  (p.  376). 

210.  Shaikh  Ahmad,  son  of  Shaikh  Sail  in. 

He  is  the  second  ( miydni)  soil  of  Shaikh  Salhu  of  Fathpur  SCkri.  Ho  served 
at  court  with  Shaikh  Ibrahim  (No.  82),  aud  died  in  the  22  u 1 year  (085). 

211.  Iskandar  Beg  i Badakhshi  . 

He  is  mentioned  iu  the  Akbarnamah  (II.,  251),  a*  having  served  in  the  pursuit 
of  Abul  Ma’ali  (end  of  the  8th  year). 

212.  Beg  Nu'ri'n  Kha'n  Qu'chi'n. 

He  served  under  Mu’izzul  Mulk  (No.  61)  in  the  battle  of  Khairabad.  In  the 
32nd  and  33rd  years,  he  served  uuder  ’Abdul  Mafclab  (No.  83)  and  fadiq  Khan 
(No.  43)  against  the  Tarikfs. 

The  Tabaqat  says  he  was  a commander  of  1000,  and  was  dead  in  1301. 

213.  Jala'l  Kha'n  Qu'rchi'. 

Akbar  was  much  attached  to  him.  In  the  5th  year,  he  was  sent  to  Ram  Chand 
Bbagelah  (No.  80)  with  the  request  to  allow  TansCn  to  go  to  court.  In  the  11th  year, 
it  came  to  the  emperor’s  ears  that  J,  was  passionately  attached  to  a beautiful  boy. 
Akbar  had  tho  boy  removed ; but  J.  managed  to  get  him  again,  and  fled  with  him 
from  Court.  M.  Yusuf  Razawi  pursued  aud  captured  them.  After  some  time,  J.  was 


1 The  Madsir  says  that  the  author  of 
the  Mir-al  ul  'A'larn  mentions  1080  as 
the  year  of  his  death  ; but  my  MS.  of 


the  Mir-at  (Chapter  on  the  poets  of  the 
period  from  Humayuu  to  Aurangzib) 
mentions  no  year. 
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restored  to  favour.  Later,  he  took  a part  in  the  expedition  to  Siwanah,  and  distin- 
guished himself,  iu  the  20th  year,  in  the  war  with  Rajah  Chandr  Sen  of  Mirwar. 
During  the  expedition  a Raj  put  introduced  himself  to  him,  who  pretended  to  be  Devi 
Das,  who  had  been  killed  at  Mlrt’ha,  evidently  with  the  view  of  obtaining  through 
him  an  introduction  to  Court.  The  stranger  also  reported  that  Chandr  Sen  had 
taken  refuge  with  Kalla,  son  of  Ram  Rai  and  brothers  son  to  Ch.  S.,  and  a detach' 
ment  of  imperialists  was  sent  to  Kalla’s  palace.  Kalla  now  wished  to  take  revenge 
on  the  stranger  for  spreading  false  reports,  and  induced  Shimal  Khan  (No.  154)  to 
help  him.  Shimal  therefore  invited  the  stranger ; but  though  surrounded  by  Sh.’s 
men,  the  pretender  managed  to  escape.  He  collected  a few  men,  and  entered  one  night 
a tent  which  he  supposed  to  belong  to  Shimal.  But  it  happened  to  be  that  of  Jalal, 
who  was  cut  down  by  the  murderers  (end  of  983,  Akbarn.  III.,  140). 

It  was  Jalal  who  introduced  the  historian  Badaoni  at  Court. 

214.  Parma'nand,  the  Khatri. 

He  is  mentioned  in  Dowson’s  edition  of  Elliot’s  Historians,  I.,  p.  244. 

215.  Timur  Kha'n  Yakkah. 

He  served  under  Mun’im  (No.  11)  iu  Kabul,  and,  in  the  10th  year,  against  Khan 
Zaman  (Akbarn.,  II.,  23G,  320). 

The  Timur  i Badakhshi  mentioned  several  times  iu  the  Akbarnamah  (III.,  ltio, 
174)  appears  to  be  another  officer.  Vide  No.  142. 

216.  Sa'ni'  Kha'n  of  Harat. 

Ho  was  born  at  Harat,  and  belonged  to  the  Arlit  (o^l)  clan.  According  to 
the  Akbarnamah  (I.,  379),  Maulini  Sini,  ‘ who  is  now  called  Sant  Khan,  was  in  the 
service  of  Mirzi  Hindil ; but  after  the  Mirza’s  death  (21st  Zi  Qa’dah,  968)  he  was 
taken  on  by  Humayun.  He  served  in  the  wars  with  Khan  Zaman. 

Badaoni  (III.,  20G)  says  that  his  real  name  was ’All  Ak bar.  He  was  a fair 
poet,  but  a heretic,  and  like  Tashbihi  of  Kashin,  wrote  treatises  on  the  Man  of  the 
Millennium,  according  to  the  Nuqtawi  doctrines  (p.  452).  Hence  he  must  have  been 
alive  in  990. 

217.  Sayyid  Jama'iuddi'n,  son  of  Sayyid  Ahmad  Barha  (No.  91). 

Vide  above  p.  408.  He  had  also  served  in  the  final  war  with  Khan  Zamin. 

218.  Jagma'i,  the  Punwar. 

Ho  served  in  the  second  Gujrit  war  after  Akbar’s  forced  march  to  Patan  and 
Ahmadabad  (p.  41G,  note), 

219.  Husain  Beg,  brother  of  Husain  Khan  Buzurg. 

220.  Hasan  Kha'n  Batani'J 

The  Tabaqat  classes  him  among  the  commanders  of  1000.  He  was  at  first  in  the 
service  of  the  Bengal  king  Sulaiman,  and  wras  present  with  Sulaiman  Mankli  (p.  370) 
and  Kali  Pabar  at  the  interview  between  Mun’im  and  Kbin  Zamin  (No.  13)  at 
Baksar  (Buxar).  Akbarn.,  II.,  325. 

Hasan  was  killed  with  Bir  Bar  in  the  Khaibar  Pass  ; vide  p.  204.  MSS.  often  call 
him  wrongly  Husain  instead  of  Hasan. 


1 Ba(ani  is  the  name  of  an  Afghan  tribe,  N.  W.  of  Deri  Isini'il  Khin. 
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221.  Sayyid  Chhajhu V of  Bdrha. 

The  Tabaqdt  says  that  S.  Chhajhu  was  a brother  of  S.  Mahmud  (No.  75),  and 
distinguished  for  his  courage  and  bravery.  From  the  family  genealogies  of  the  Barha 
clan  it  appears  that  S.  Ch.  was  a Kundliwal.  His  tomb  still  exists  at  Majherah,  and 
according  to  the  inscription  he  died  in  967. 

222.  Munsif  Kh&'n,  Sultan  Muhammad  of  Harat. 

223.  Qa/2i/  Kha'n  Bakhshi'. 

Some  MSS.  have  Badakhshi  instead  of  Bakhshi . Vide  No.  144.  On  p.  383, 
1. 10,  we  have  to  read  No.  144  for  No.  223. 

224.  Haj'i  Yu'suf  Kha'n. 

He  was  at  first  in  Kamran’s  service.  In  the  12th  year,  he  joined  the  corps  of 
Qiyfi  Khan  (No.  33),  and  rendered  assistance  to  M.  Yusuf  Kh&n,  whom  Khdu  Zamdn 
No.  13)  besieged  in  Qanaiy,  In  the  17th  year,  he  operated  under  Khau  ’Alam  (No.  68) 
against  M.  Ibrahim  Husain,  and  was  present  in  the  battle  of  Sarn&l.  In  the  19th 
year,  he  went  with  Mun’im  to  Bengal  and  Orisa,  and  died  after  his  return  at  Gaur 
(p.  376). 

225.  Ra'wul  Bhi'm  of  Jaisalmir. 

The  Tuzuk  says  (p.  169), — * On  the  9th  Khurdad  (middle  of  1026),  Kaly&n  of 
Jaisalmir  was  introduced  at  court  by  Rajah  Kishn  Das,  whom  I had  sent  to  him. 
Kalyan’s  elder  brother  was  Bduml  Bhim,  a man  of  rank  and  influence.  When  he 
died,  he  left  a son  two  months  old,  who  did  not  live  long.  Bhim's  daughter  had  been 
married  to  me  when  I was  prince,  and  I had  given  her  the  title  of  Malikah  i Jahdn. 
This  alliance  was  made,  because  her  family  had  always  been  faithful  to  our  house.  I 
now  called  Bhim’s  brother  to  court,  invested  him  with  the  ( ikd , and  made  him  Rawul\* 

For  Kalyan,  vide  under  No.  226.  In  the  12th  year  of  Jahangir’s  reign,  he  was 
made  a commander  of  2000,  1000  horse  (Tuzuk,  p.  163). 

226.  Ha'shim  Beg,  son  of  Qdsim  Khan  (No.  59). 

After  the  death  of  his  father  (39th  year)  and  the  arrival  of  Qulij  Khan  (No.  42), 
the  new  governor  of  Kdbul,  Hashim  returned  to  court.  In  the  41st  year,  he  served 


1 The  spelling  * Chhajhu  is  preferable 
to1 * * 4Jhajhu.’ 

* The  list  of  Jahangir’s  wives  on  p. 
310,  may  be  increased  by  ten  other  prin- 
cesses. (1)  Malikah  i Jahdn,  daughter 
of  Rawul  Bhim  of  Jaisalmir.  (2)  The 
beautiful  daughter  of  Zain  Kokah,  men- 
tioned on  p.  345.  There  is  a curious 
discrepancy  between  Tuzuk , n.  8,  and 
Akbamamah,  III.,  594:  Jahangir  says 
that  Parwiz  was  his  son  by  Zain  Kokah  s 
daughter,  and  Abulfazl  says  that  Par- 

wiz’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Kliwd- 
jah  Hasan,  Zain  Khdn’s  uncle  (vide  also 
p.  344) ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Par- 
wiz was  born  in  the  34th  year,  on  the  19th 

Ab&n,  997,  whilst  Jahangir,  only  in  the 
41st  vear,  fell  in  love  with  Zain  Khan’s 
daughter  (p.  346).  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, assuming  that  Sayyid  Ahmad’s  text 


of  Tuzuk , p.  8,  be  correct,  that  Jahangir 
had  forgotten  who  among  his  many  wives 
was  mother  to  his  second  son.  (3)  Nur- 
unnisa  Begum,  sister  of  Mirzd  Muzatiar 
Husain,  p.  464.  (4)  A daughter  of  the 

king  of  Khandesh.  This  princess  died 
in  the  41st  year  of  AkW’s  reign. 
(5)  (jalihah  Banu,  daughter  of  Qaim 
Khan,  p.  371.  (6)  A daughter  of  Khwdjah 
Jahun  i Kabuli  (Dost  Muhammad). 
(7)  A daughter  of  Sa'id  Khdn  Gakk’har. 
Her  daughter,  ’Iflat  Band,  is  mentioned, 
Akbamamah , 111.,  561.  (8)  The  mo- 
ther of  Daulat  Nisa,  Akbarn , III.,  697. 
The  MSS.  do  not  clearly  give  the  name 
of  the  father  of  this  princess.  (9)  A 
daughter  of  Mirza  Sanjar,  son  of  Khizr 
Khan  Hazarah ; Akbam.,  III.,  607. 
(10)  A daughter  of  Ram  Chand  Bundelah, 
(No.  248),  married  in  1018 ; Tuzuk , p,  77. 
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under  M.  Rustam  (No.  0)  against  Basil  and  other  rebellious  zamindars  in  tlie  north* 
eastern  part  of  the  Pan  jab,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  conquest  of  Man.  In  the 
44th  year,  he  served  under  Farid  i Bukhari  (Xo.  00)  before  Xsir.  Later,  he  went  with 
SaYulat  Khan  to  Xasik.1  After  the  conquest  of  Tiranbak,  lie  returned  to  court  (443th 
year),  and  was  appointed,  in  the  following  year,  to  a command  of  1500. 

In  the  first  year  of  Jahangir's  reign,  he  was  made  a commander  of  2000,  1500 
horse.  In  the  2nd  year,  hi:-  manyab  was  increased  to  30(H),  2< H)<)  horse,  and  he  was 
made  governor  of  OnVi.  In  the  5th  year,  he  was  transferred  to  Kashmir,  his  uncle 
Khwajagi  Muhammad  Husain  (No.  211)  officiating  for  him  there  till  his  arrival  from 
Orisa.  II  is  successor  in  Orisa  was  Ilaj ah  Kalyan,  brother  of  Bhim  (No.  225). 

1 lashim's  son  is  the  renowned  Muhammad  Qasim  Khan  Mir  A'tish.  He  was,  in 
the  18th  year  of  Shahjahan,  a commander  of  1000,  500  horse,  Daroghah  of  the  Top- 
khanah  and  Kotw.il  of  the  camp.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Balkh,  Andkb lid. 
received  the  title  of  Mu’tamid  Khan,  and  was  made,  in  the  21st  year,  a commander  of 
20(H),  1000  horse,  and  Akhtah  Bcgi.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
command  of  3000,  and  also  got  the  title  of  Qasim  Klmn.  He  then  served  under 
Aurang/ab  in  Qandahar,  and  was  made,  in  the  28th  year,  a commander  of  4000,  2500 
horse.  In  the  next  year,  lie  destroyed  Fort  Sant  nr  (^LL*^  which  the  ruler  of  Sri- 
nagar had  repaired.  Later,  he  was  made  by  Dara  Sliikoh  a commander  of  5000,  5000 
sihaspah-duaspah,  received  a present  of  a lac  of  rupees,  and  was  appointed  governor 
of  Ahniudiibad  (Gujrat),  whilst  Jaswant  Singh  was  made  governor  of  Malwah. 
Both  were  ordered  to  unite  their  contingents  near  Ujjain,  aud  keep  Prince  Murid 
Bakhsh  in  check.  When  the  Prince  left  Gujrat,  the  two  commanders  marched  against 
him  via  Banswarah  ; but  when  approaching  K’hacbrod,  Murad  suddenly  retreated 
18  kosf  and  joined,  seven  kos  from  Ujjain,  the  army  of  Aurangzib.  The  two  chiefs 
had  received  no  information  of  Aurangzib's  march.  They  attacked  him,  however, 
but  were  totally  defeated  (near  Ujjain,  22nd  Kajab,  10(>8).  In  the  first  battle  between 
Aurangzib  and  Dara,  at  Samogar,2  Qasim  commanded  the  left  wing.  Soon  after,  he 
made  his  submission,  and  received  Sambhal  and  Muradabad  as  tiiyul , as  Rustam  Khin 
i Dakhini,  the  former  jagirdar,  had  fallen  at  Samogar.  Qasim  was  then  charged  with 
the  capture  of  Sulaiman  Shikoh.  In  the  3rd  year  of  Aurangzib's  reign,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  Mathura.  On  the  way,  lie  was  murdered  by  a brother  of  his,  who  is  said 
to  have  led  a miserable  life  (1071).  The  murderer  was  executed  at  Aurangzib's  order. 

227.  Mi'rza'  Fari'du'n,  son  of  Muhammad  Quli  Khan  Barlas(No.  31). 

He  has  been  mentioned  above,  p.  312.  His  death  took  place  at  Udaipur  in  1023 

(Tuz.uk,  p.  131). 

228.  Yu'duf  Kha'n  [Chak],  king  of  Kashmir. 

Yusuf's  father  was  'All  Khan  Chak,  king  of  Kashmir.  He  died  from  a hurt  he 
received  during  a game  at  chan  (fan  (p.  21*7),  having  been  violently  thrown  on  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle  (pcsh-koliah  i zin).  On  his  death,  Yusuf  was  raised  to  the 
throne  ( Akbarndnuth , III.,  237),  He  first  surrounded  the  palace  of  his  uncle  Abdal, 

1 This  Sa’adat  Khan  had  first  been  in  | bak  ; but  later  he  entered  Akbar’s  service, 
the  service  ot  the  Dak  bin  kings  as  coni-  I fl  Vide  Journal,  Asiatic  Society,  Bengali 

mandcr  of  the  Forts  of  Galiiah  and  Tiran-  | 1870,  p.  275. 
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who  aimed  at  the  crown,  and  in  the  fight  which  ensued,  Abdal  was  shot.  A hostile 
party,  thereupon,  raised  one  Sayyid  Mubarak  to  the  throne,  and  in  a fight  which 
took  place  on  the  maidan  of  Srinagar,  where  the  Td  prayer  is  said,  Yusuf  was  defeated. 
Without  taking  further  part  in  the  struggle,  he  fled,  and  came,  in  the  24th  year, 
to  Akbar’s  Court,  where  he  was  well  received.  During  his  stay  at  court,  Sayyid  Mu- 
barak had  been  forced  to  retire,  and  Lohar  Chak,  son  of  Yusufs  uncle,  had  been  made 
king.  In  the  25th  year,  ( Akbarn .,  III.,  288),  the  emperor  ordered  several  Panjab 
nobles  to  reinstate  Yusuf.  When  the  imperial  army  reached  Pinjar,  the  Kashmiris 
sued  for  mercy,  and  Yusuf,  whom  they  had  solicited  to  come  alone,  without  informing 
Akbar  s commanders,  entered  Kashmir,  seized  Lohar  Chak  without  fighting,  and 
commenced  to  reign. 

Some  time  after,  £alih  Diwanah  reported  to  the  emperor  how  firmly  and  indepen- 
dently Yusuf  had  established  himself,  and  Akbar  sent  Shaikh  Ya’qub  i Kashmiri,  a 
trusted  servant,  with  his  son  Haidar  to  Kashmir,  to  remind  Yusuf  of  the  obligations 
under  which  he  lay  to  the  emperor.  In  the  29th  year,  therefore,  Yusuf  sent  his  son 
Ya’qub  with  presents  to  Akbar,  but  refused  personally  to  pay  his  respects,  although  the 
court,  in  the  30th  year,  had  been  transferred  to  the  Panjab;  and  Ya’qub,  who  had 
hitherto  been  with  the  emperor,  fled  from  anxiety  for  his  safety.  The  emperor  then 
sent  Hakim  ’All  (No.  192)  and  Balmuddm  Kambu  to  Yusuf,  to  persuade  him  to  come, 
or,  if  he  could  not  himself  come,  to  send  again  his  son.  As  the  embassy  was  without 
result,  Akbar  ordered  Shahrukh  Mirza  (No.  7)  to  invade  Kashmir.  The  imperial 
army  marched  over  Pak’hli,  and  was  not  far  from  Barak  Mulah,  when  Yusuf  sub- 
mitted and  surrendered  himself  ( Akbarn . III.,  492  ).*  Shahrukh  was  on  the  point  of 
returning,  when  he  received  the  order  to  complete  the  conquest.  Yusuf  being  kept 
a prisoner,  the  Kashmiris  raised  Aulad  Husain,  and,  soon  after,  Ya’qub,  Yusuf's  son, 
to  the  throne  ; but  he  was  every  where  defeated.  Information  of  Yusuf’s  submission 
aud  the  defeat  of  the  Kashmiris  was  sent  to  court,  and  at  Srinagar  the  khutbah  was 
read,  aud  coins  were  struck,  in  Akbar’s  name.  The  cultivation  of  za’faran  (p.  84)a  and 
silk,  and  the  right  of  hunting,  were  made  imperial  monopolies  (p.  411).  On  the  approach 
of  the  cold  season,  the  army  returned  with  \riisuf  Khan,  and  arrived,  in  the  31st  year,  at 
court.  Todar  Mall  was  made  responsible  for  Yusuf’s  person. 

Ab  Ya’qub  Khan  and  a large  party  of  Kashmiris  continued  the  struggle,  Qasim 
(No.  59)  was  ordered  to  march  into  Kashmir,  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  Ya’qub 
was  again  on  several  occasions  defeated. 

In  the  32nd  year,  Yusuf  was  set  at  liberty,  received  from  Akbar  a jagir  in  Bihar 
(Akbarn.,  III.,  547),  and  was  made  a commander  of  500.  He  served  in  Bengal.  In  the 
37th  year,  he  accompanied  Man  Singh,  to  Ojrsa,  and  commanded  the  detachment,  which 
inarched  over  Jhdfkand  and  Kokrah8  (Chutia  Nagpur)  to  Mednipur  (Akbarn.,  III.,  641). 


1 The  Akbamamah  (III.,  492)  calls 
the  pass  near  Barah  Mulah,  where  Yusuf 
surrendered,  The  Madsir  has 

o-uy-  It  is  evidently  the  same  pass 
which  the  Tuzuk  (p.  292)  calls  ^ 

2J  kos  from  Barah  Mulah.  The 
Tuzuk  says  that  Barah  Mulah  means 


1 place  of  the  boar  (bard)’,  which  is  one  of 
the  avatars. 

9 Regarding  the  cultivation  of  za’fa- 
ran (saffron)  vide  also  Tuzuk,  p.  45. 

* Kokrah  was  mentioned  above  on  p. 
401.  It  is  the  old  name  of  Chutia  Nag- 
pur, one  of  the  parganaks  of  which  is 
still  called  Kokrah,  or  Khukra,  as  spelt 
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Ya'qub  Khan,  soon  after,  submitted,  and  paid  his  respects  to  Akbar,  when,  in  the 
31th  year,  the  court  had  gone  to  Kashmir  (p.  380). 

Yusuf  Khan  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  No.  388. 

220.  Nu'r  Qulij,  son  of  Xltun  Qulij. 

Altun  or  ditun  is  Turkish,  and  means  ‘ gold/ 

Nur  Qulij  was  a relation  of  Qulij  Kh4n  (No.  42).  He  served  under  him  in  the 
expedition  to  Tdar,  which  Akbar  had  ordered  to  be  made  when  moving,  in  the  21st 
year,  from  Ajmir  to  GogundAh.  In  the  fight  with  the  zamindar  of  Tdar,  N.  Q.  was 
wounded.  In  the  26th  year,  he  served  under  Sultan  Murad  against  Mirza  Muham- 
mad Hakim.  In  the  30th  year,  he  again  served  under  Qulij  Kh4n,  who  had  been 
made  governor  of  Gujrat.  He  continued  to  serve  there  under  the  Khankhanan  (No.  29), 
and  returned  with  him,  in  the  32nd  year,  to  court. 

230.  Mi'r  ’Abdul  Hai,  Mir  ’Adi. 

The  Tabaqat  calls  him  Kkwdjah  'Abdul  Hai,  and  says  that  the  was  an  Amir.  He 
had  been  mentioned  above  on  pp.  468,471. 

231.  Sha'h  Quli'  Kha'n  Na'ranji'. 

Abulfazl  says  that  Shah  Quli  was  a Kurd  from  near  Baghdad.  He  was  an  old 
servant  of  Humayun.  In  the  first  year  of  Ak bar’s  reign,  he  served  under  Khizr  Kh4n 
(p.  365,  note  2)  in  the  Panj&b.  He  was  much  attached  to  Bairam.  In  the  11th  year, 
he  was  sent  to  Gadha,  when  Mahdi  Qasim  Khan  (No.  36)  had  left  that  province  with- 
out permission  for  Makkah. 

The  Tabaq4t  calls  him  a commander  of  1000. 

His  son,  P&dishah  Quli,  was  a poet,  and  wrote  under  the  name  of  Jazbi.  A few 
verses  of  his  are  given  below  in  the  list  of  poets. 

232.  Famikh  Kha'n,  son  of  Khan  i Kalin  (No.  16). 

He  was  mentioned  on  pp.  322  and  357.  According  to  the  Tabaqat,  he  served,  in 
1001,  in  Bengal. 

233.  Sha'dma'D*  son  of  Khin  i A’zam  Kokah  (No.  21). 

Vide  above,  p.  328. 

234.  Haki'm  ’Ainul  Mulk,  of  Shiraz. 

Ho  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Hakim  ul  Mulk  ; vide  below  among  the  Physi- 
cians of  the  court. 


on  the  survey  maps.  The  R4jah,  Col. 
Dalton  informs  me,  once  resided  in  Kok- 
rah  at  a place  in  Lat.  23°  20/  and  Long. 
88°  87',  nearly,  where  there  is  still  an 
old  fort.  Vide  also  Yth  Report  (Madras 
edition,  vol.  I.,  p.  503 ; old  edition,  p. 
417). 

The  Rajah  of  Kokrah  who,  in  the 
30th  year,  succumbed  to  Shahbaz  Kh&n 
(p.  401)  is  called  Madhu.  In  the  37th 
year,  Madhti  and  Lak’hmi  Rai  of  Kok- 
rah served  in  Yusuf  Khin’s  detachment, 
to  which  the  contingents  also  of  Sangram 
Singh  Shiha  of  Kharakpur  (p.  446,  and 
Proceedings,  A.  S.  Bengal,  for  May,  1871), 
and  Puran  Mall  of  Gidhor  belonged 


( Akbamdnuih , III.,  641). 

Kokrab  is  a^ain  mentioned  in  the 
Tuzuk  i Jah&ngiri  (pp.  154,  155),  where 
it  is  defined  as  a hilly  district  between 
south  Bih4r  and  the  Dak’hin.  It  was 
run  over,  in  the  beginning  of  1025,  by 
Ibrahim  Khan  Fath-jang,  governor  of 
Bihar,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  few 
diamonds  and  elephants  which  the 
Rajahs  sent  him  as  tribute.  The  then 
Rajah  is  called  Durjun  S41.  He  was 
captured  with  several  of  his  relations  in 
a cave,  and  the  district  was  annexed  to 
Bihar. 

The  Tuzuk  has  (l.  c.)  a few  interesting 
notes  on  the  diamonds  of  Kokrah. 
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He  was  a learned  man  and  a clever  writer.  He  traced  his  origin,  on  his 
mother’s  side,  to  the  renowned  logician  Muhaqqiq  i Dawwani.  The  Historian  Badaoni 
was  a friend  of  his.  Akbar  also  liked  him  very  much.  In  the  9th  year,  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Chingiz  Khan  of  Gujrat.  In  the  1 7th  year,  he  brought  I’timad 
Khan  (No.  67)  and  Mir  Abu  Turab  to  the  emperor.  He  also  accompanied  Akbar  on 
his  march  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  Afterwards,  in  983,  he  was  sent 
to  ’Adil  KhAn  of  Bijapur,  from  where,  in  985,  he  returned  to  court  ( Badaoni , II.,  250). 
He  was  then  made  Faujdar  of  Sambhal.  In  the  26th  year,  when  ’Arab  Bahadur 
and  other  Bengal  rebels  created  disturbances,  he  fortified  Bareli,  and  refusing  all  offers, 
held  out  till  the  arrival  of  an  Imperial  corps,  when  he  defeated  the  rebels.  In  the 
same  year,  he  was  made  £adr  of  Bengal,  and  in  the  31st  year,  Bakhshi  of  the  f libah 
of  A'grah.  He  was  then  attached  to  the  Dak’hin  corps  of  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21), 
and  received  Handiah  as  jagir.  When  ’Aziz,  for  some  reason,  cancelled  his  jagir,  he 
went  without  permission  to  court  (35th  year),  but  was  at  first  refused  audience.  Oil 
enquiry,  however,  Akbar  reinstated  him. 

He  died  at  Handiah  on  the  27th  Zi  Hajjah,  1003  (Badaoni  II.,  403). 

The  Mirzaf  Masjid,  also  called  Padishahi  Masjid,  in  Old  Bareli,  Mirzai  Mahallah, 
was  built  by  him.  The  inscription  on  it  bears  the  date  987  (24th  year),  when  the 
Hakim  was  Faujdar  of  Sambhal. 

He  was  also  a poet,  and  wrote  under  the  takhalluQ  of  Dawai. 

235.  J&'nish  Baha'dur. 

JAnish  Bahadur  was  mentioned  on  p.  345.  He  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  MirzA 
Muhammad  Hakim,  king  of  Kabul.  After  the  death,  in  the  30th  year,  of  his  master, 
he  came  with  his  sons  to  India.  Soon  after,  he  served  under  Zain  Kokah  (No.  34) 
against  the  Yusufzais,  and  saved  Zain’s  life  in  the  Khaibar  catastrophe.  In  the  35th 
year,  he  served  under  the  Khankhanan  in  T’hat’hah,  and  returned  with  him,  in  the 
38th  year,  to  court.  Later,  he  served  in  the  Dak’hin.  He  died  in  the  46th  year 
(1009).  Ho  was  an  excellent  soldier. 

His  son,  Shujd’at  Khan  Shddt  Beg.  He  was  made,  in  the  7 th  year  of  Shah - 
jahan’s  reign,  a commander  of  1000,  and  received  the  title  of  Shad  Khan.  In  the  12th 
year,  be  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Nazi-  Muhammad  Khan  of  Balkh.  On  his  return, 
in  the  14th  year,  he  was  made  a commander  of  1500,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
Bhakkar,  vide  Shah  Quli  Khan.  Afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Ghairat  Khan,  he  was 
made  governor  of  T’hat’hah,  and  a commander  of  2000.  In  the  19th  year,  he  was 
with  Prince  Murad  Bakhsh  in  Balkh  and  Badakhshan.  In  the  21sth  year,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  KAbul,  vice  Siwa  Ram,  and  held,  in  the  following  year,  an 
important  command  under  Aurangzib  in  the  Qandahar  expedition  and  the  conquest 
of  Bust  In  the  23rd  year,  he  was  made  a commander  of  3000,  2500  horse,  and 
received  the  coveted  distinction  of  a flag  and  a drum.  Two  years  later,  in  the  25th 
year,  he  served  again  before  Qandahar,  and  was  made,  on  ShahjahAn’s  arrival  in 
Kabul,  a commander  of  3500,  3000  horse,  with  the  title  of  Shujaat  Khan.  In  the 
26th  year,  he  served  under  DArA  Shikoh  before  QandahAr,  and  with  Rustam  Khan 
BahAdur  at  Bust.  He  died  soon  after.  He  had  a son  of  the  name  of  Muhammad 
Said. 


r 


61 
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236.  Mi'r  Ta'hir  i Musawi. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Nos.  94,  111,  and  201.  According  to  the 
Tabaqat,  Mir  Tahir  is  ‘ the  brother  of  Mirz6  Yusuf  Razawi  (No.  37),  and  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  bravery.**  It  would  thus  appear  that  Abulfazl  makes  no  difference  between 
the  terms  Razawi  and  Musawi  ( vide  p.  381,  under  No.  61). 

287.  Mi'rza'  ’Ali'  Beg  ’AlamsMhi. 

He  is  mentioned  in  the  Akbarn&mah  among  the  grandees  who  accompanied  Mun- 
’im  to  Bengal  and  Ojts&,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Takaroi  (p.  376).  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  Bengal  Military  revolt,  he  joiued  a conspiracy  made  by  Mir  Zakf, 
*Abdl  Kor,  Shih&b  i Badakhshi,  and  Kujak  Yasdwul,  to  go  over  to  the  rebels.  Tho 
plot,  however,  was  discovered ; they  were  all  imprisoned,  but  Mir  Zaki  alone  was 
executed.  Akbamdmah , III.,  262. 

His  epithet  * Alamshdhi  is  not  clear  to  me. 

He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  illustrious 
[Mi'rza'  ’Ali'  Beg  i AkbarsMhi].1 

He  was  born  in  Badakhsh&n,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a highly  educated  man. 
When  he  came  to  India,  he  received  the  title  of  Akbarshdhi.  In  the  30th  year,  he 
commanded  the  Ahadis  on  Shahrukh’s  expedition  to  Kashmir  (p.  479). 

Later,  he  served  under  Prince  Murdd  in  the  Dak*hin.  When  the  prince,  after 
making  peace,  returned  from  Ahmadnagar,  pddiq  Klidn  (No.  43)  occupied  Mahkar. 
But  new  disturbances  broke  out  under  the  Dak’hin  leaders  Azhdar  Khan  and  *Ain  Khan, 
against  whom  fadiq  sent  a corps  under  M.  *Ali  Beg.  He  suddenly  fell  over  them,  and 
routed  them,  carrying  off  much  plunder  and  many  dancing  girls  (zandn  i ak’harah). 
In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  Khudawand  Khan  and  other  Amirs  of  the  Nizamsh&h 
marched  against  the  imperialists  with  10,000  horse,  but  padiq  and  M.  A.  B.  defeated 
them.  In  the  43rd  year,  M.  A.  B.  took  Fort  R&hutarah  near  Daulatabad, 

after  a siege  of  one  month,  occupied,  in  the  same  year,  Pa^an  on  the  Godavari,  and 
took  Fort  Lobgadh.  “ Both  forts,’*  says  the  author  of  the  Maasir,  “ have,  from  want  of 
water,  become  uninhabitable  (mismdr  shudah),  and  are  so  to  this  day.’*  Later,  M.  A.  B. 
served  under  Abulfazl,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  conquest  of  Ahmadnagar.  In 
the  46th  year,  ho  received  a drum  and  a flag,  and  continued  to  serve,  under  the 
Kh&nkhan&n,  in  the  Dak’hin. 

In  the  beginning  of  Jahdngir’s  reign,  he  was  made  a commander  of  4000,  jaglrdar 
of  Sambhal,  and  governor  of  Kashmir.  He  served  in  the  pursuit  of  Khusrau  (Tuzuk, 
p.  30).  Later,  he  received  a tuyul  in  Audh.  When  Jah&ngir  went  to  Ajmfr,  he  went 
to  court.  One  day,  he  paid  a visit  to  the  tomb  of  Mu’inuddin  i Chishti.  On  seeing 
the  tomb  of  Shahbaz  Khan  (p.^  401),  he  stooped  down,  and  embracing  it,  ex- 
claimed, “ Oh  ! he  was  an  old  friend  of  mine.**  The  same  moment,  he  fell  forward 
a corpse,  and  was  buried  at  the  same  spot  (22nd  Rabi’  I.,  1025). 

It  is  said  that  he  kept  few  soldiers  and  servants,  but  paid  them  well.  In  his 
habits  he  was  an  epicurean.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a great  patron  of  the  learned. 
He  died  childless,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  (Tuzuk,  p.  163). 


1 The  Tuzuk  (p.  11)  says,  he  belonged 
to  the  ulus  i Dihli , a very  doubtful  term, 


as  he  belonged  to  Badakhsh&n.  Perhaps 
we  have  to  read  ulus  i duldai  (p.  388). 
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238.  Ra'm  Da's,  the  Kachwahah. 

His  father  was  a poor  man  of  the  name  of  Ordat  and  lived  at  Luni  (or 

Baunli,  vide  p.  398).  Rdm  Dds  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  Rai  Sdl  DarbdrI  (No.  106), 
and  was  recommended  by  him  to  the  emperor.  His  faithfulness  was  almost  proverbial. 
In  the  17th  year,  when  Todar  Mall  was  ordered  to  assist  Mun’im  in  Bihdr,  he  was  made 
his  ndib  in  the  Financial  Department,  and  gained  Akbar’s  favour  by  his  regularity  and 
diligence.  He  amassed  a fortune,  and  though  he  had  a palace  in  A'grah  near  Hatid- 
pul,  he  lived  in  the  guard  house,  ‘ always  watching  with  his  200  Rajputs,  spear  in 
hand.* 

Immediately  before  Akbar’s  death,  he  put  his  men  over  the  treasures  of  the 
palace  with  a view  to  preserve  them  for  the  lawful  heir.  Jahdngir,  with  whom  he 
stood  in  high  favour,  sent  him,  in  the  6th  year,  with  ’Abdullah  Khan  to  Gqjrdt  and 
the  D&k’hin,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Rdjah  aud  a flag,  Rantanbhur  being  assigned  to 
him  as  jdgir  ( Tuzuk , p.  98).  It  seems  that  he  received  the  title  of  Rdjah  Karan. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Imperialists,  Jahdngir  wished  to  make  an  example  of  the 
Amirs  who  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  imperial  arms.  He  ordered  their  pictures 
to  be  drawn,  and  taking  the  portraits  one  after  the  other  into  his  hand,  abused  each 
Amir  right  royally.  Looking  at  Ram  Das’s  portrait,  he  said,  “ Now,  when  thou  wert 
in  Rai  Sal’s  service,  thou  hadst  a tankah  per  diem  ; but  my  father  took  an  interest  in 
thee,  and  made  thee  an  Amir.  Do  not  Rajputs  think  flight  a disgraceful  thing  P Alas  ! 
thy  title,  Rdjah  Karan,  ought  to  have  taught  thee  better.  Mayest  thou  die  without 
the  comforts  of  thy  faith.  ’ Ram  Das  was  immediately  sent  to  Bangash,  where, 
in  the  same  year,  he  died  (1022).  When  Jahangir  heard  of  his  death,  he  said, 
u My  curse  has  come  true  ; for  the  Hindus  believe  that  a man  who  dies  beyond  the 
Indus,  will  go  straight  to  hell.*' 

He  was  a liberal  man,  and  gave  rich  presents  to  jesters  and  singers. 

His  eldest  son,  Naman  Ddst  in  the  48th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  left  the  court 
without  permission,  and  went  home.  At  the  request  of  his  father,  Shah  Quli  Khan’s 
men  were  to  bring  him  back  to  court  by  force.  But  Naman  defied  them  ; a struggle 
ensued,  and  he  was  killed.  Rdm  Das  was  so  grieved,  that  Akbar  paid  him  a visit  of 
condolence. 

His  second  son,  Dalap  Dos,  had  the  same  character  as  his  father ; but  he  died 
young. 

In  the  Tuzuk  (p.  312),  a villa  near  aspring  called  Inch  between  Banpur  and 
K&kapur  in  Kashmir,  is  mentioned,  which  Akbar  had  given  Ram  Das.  Vide  also 
Tuzuk,  p.  39,  1.  3. 

238.  Muhammad  Kha'n  tfiy&'zi'. 

Abulfazl  ranks  him  among  the  commanders  of  500.  Under  Jahdngir,  he  rose  to 
a command  of  2000.  Like  Mirza  Rustam  pafawi  and  Abul  Hasan  Turbati,  he  refused 
a title;  for  he  said  that  his  name  was  Muhammad,  than  which  no  better  name 

existed. 

He  served  under  Sbahbdz  Khdn  (No.  80)  in  Bengal,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  fights  near  the  Brahmaputra.  It  is  said  that  Shahbaz  was  so  anxious  to  retain 
his  services,  that  he  gave  him  a lac  of  rupees  Jtw  annum . Later,  he  served  under  the 
Khankbanan  in  the  conquest  of  T'hat’hah,  and  inflicted  the  final  blow  on  Mirzd  Jani 
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Beg  (No.  47)  near  Lak’ln,1  where  he  obtained  a signal  victory,  though  far  outnum- 
bered by  the  enemies.  From  that  time,  the  Khaukhandn  was  his  friend. 

Under  Jahangir,  he  took  a leading  part  in  the  DakTiin  wars,  especially  in  the 
fights  with  Malik  'Ambar  near  Kharki,  a famous  battle  field  (vide  note  to  No.  255), 
and  continued  to  serve  there  under  Prince  Shdbjahan. 

He  died  in  1037.  The  tdrikh  of  his  death  is  LJjf  * Muhammad 

Khan,  the  saint,  is  dead/  He  was  a man  of  great  piety.  His  day  was  carefully  divided ; 
religious  exercises,  the  reading  of  commentaries  on  the  Qoran,  conversing  with  holy 
men,  sleepiug  and  eating,  each  had  its  fixed  time.  Nor  did  he  ever  depart  from  his 
routine  except  on  the  march.  He  never  neglected  the  ablution  (wuzu)  prescribed  by 
the  law.  People  told  many  miraculous  stories  (khawariq)  of  him. 

During  his  long  stay  in  the  Dak ’bin,  he  held  Ashti'  (in  the  Wardah  district)  as 
jagir,  and  made  it  his  home.  He  adorned  the  town  with  several  mosques,  houses, 
and  gardens.  “ At  present,”  says  the  author  of  the  Madsir , “ there  is  only  one  of  his 
hundred  houses  left,  the  store  house  where  his  lamps  were  kept ; the  whole  town  and 
the  neighbourhood  are  deserted,  and  do  not  yield  the  tenth  part  of  the  old  revenue. 
Even  among  his  descendants  there  is  none  left  that  may  be  called  a man  of  worth 
(kase  namdnd  kih  rushde  ddshtah  bdshad ).”* 

He  was  buried  in  Ashti.  People  often  pray  at  his  tomb. 

The  men  of  his  contingent  were  mostly  Niyazi  Afghans.  If  one  of  them  died, 
he  gave  a month’s  pay  to  his  family ; or,  if  he  had  no  children,  half  a month’s  pay  to 
his  heirs. 

His  son,  Ahmad  Khan  Niyazi,  was  in  the  20th  year  of  Sh&hjahan’s  reign  a com- 
mander of  2500  ( 1? ddishdhnamah , II.,  386,  725). 

240.  Abul  Muzaffhr,  son  of  Ashraf  Khan  (No.  74). 

From  the  Akbarnamah  (III.,  248)  we  see  that  in  the  24th  year  (987)  he  was 
stationed  in  Chanderi  and  Narwar,  and  was  ordered  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  Bihar 


1 Vide  Dowson’s  edition  of  Elliot’s 
Historians,  Yol.  I.,  p.  260. 

* “ The  emperor  Jahangir  gave  the 
Ashti,  Ainner,  Paunar,  and  Talxg&nw 
(Barar)  par^anahs  in  jagir  to  Muhammad 
Khan  Niyazi.  He  restored  Ashti,  and 
brought  the  country  round  under  culti- 
vation. A haudsome  mausoleum  was 
built  over  his  grave  in  Mughul  style. 
Muhammad  Khan  was  succeeded  by 
Ahmad  Khan,  who  died  in  1061.  A 
similar  mausoleum  was  erected  over  his 
tomb,  but  smaller  and  of  inferior  work- 
manship. The  two  stand  side  by  side 
within  an  enclosure,  and  are  the  sights  of 
Ashti.  They  are  indeed  striking  monu- 
ments of  art  to  find  in  such  a remote 
spot  as  this.  After  the  death  of  Ahmad 
Khau,  the  power  of  the  Niyazis  gradu- 
ally declinea  ; in  time  Ashti  itself  passed 
from  their  hands  into  the  possession  of 


the  Marhatta  officials,  and  now  nothing 
remains  to  them  save  a few  rent-free  fields, 
sufficient  merely  for  their  subsistence. 
The  tombs  of  their  ancestors  were  already 
falling  into  disrepair  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  family,  when  they  were  taken  in 
hand  by  the  district  authorities  as  worthy 
objects  of  local  interest,  and  restored  from 
municipal  funds.  Lately,  in  consideration 
of  the  past  history  of  the  family,  and  the 
local  respect  which  it  commands,  the 
Government  conferred  on  Nawab  YVabid 
Khan,  one  of  its  representatives  in  Ashtf, 
the  powers  of  an  honorary  magistrate.” 

“ Karanja , A small  octroi  town  in 
the  ArvI  tah^il  of  the  Wardah  district.  It 
was  founded  some  260  years  by  Nawab 
Muhammad  Khan  Niyazi  of  Ashti.”  Ex- 
tracts from  C.  Grant’s  Gazetteer  of  the 
Central  Provinces  of  India,  second  edition, 
1870,  pp.  7 aud  236. 
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rebels  (III.,  273).  In  the  28th  year,  he  served  in  Gujr&t  (III.,  423,  and  Baddoni 

11.,  (323).  Vide  also  p.  389. 

241.  Khwa'jagi'  Muhammad  Husain,  Mir  Barr. 

He  is  the  younger  brother  of  Qasim  Khan  (No.  59),  and  had  the  title  of  Mir  Barr, 
in  contradistinction  to  that  of  his  brother.  He  came  in  the  5th  year  with  Mun’iin 
(No.  11)  from  Kabul  to  India,  When  dissensions  broke  out  between  Ghani  Khan, 
Mun’im's  son,  and  Haidar  Muhammad  Khan  Akhtahbegi  (No.  66),  whom  Mun’im  had 
left  as  his  ndibs  in  Kabul,  Haidar  was  called  to  court,  and  Abul  Fath,1  son  of  Mun- 
'im’s  brother,  was  sent  there  to  assist  Ghani.  Muhammad  Husain  accompanied  Abul 
Fath.  He  remained  a long  time  in  K&bul.  After  his  return  to  India,  he  accompanied 
the  emperor  on  his  march  to  Kashmir.  His  honesty  and  punctuality  made  him  a 
favorite  with  the  emperor,  and  he  was  appointed  Mir  Bbkdwal  (master  of  the  imperial 
kitchen),  and  was  also  made  a commander  of  1000. 

In  the  5th  year  of  Jahangir,  he  officiated  for  Il&shim  (No.  226)  as  governor  of 
Kashmir.  On  Hashim’s  arrival  he  returned  to  court,  and  died  in  the  end  of  the  7th 
year  (1021 ; Tuzuk,  p.  114). 

He  had  no  children.  The  Tuzuk  says  that  he  was  quite  bald,  and  had  neither 
moustache  nor  beard.  His  voice  was  shrill  like  that  of  a eunuch. 

242.  Abul  Qa'sim,  brother  of  ’Abdul  Qadir  Akhund. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Nos.  199  and  251.  Baddoni  (II.,  323)  calls  him 
a native  of  Tabriz,  and  says  that  his  brother  was  Akbar ’s  teacher  (akhund).  In 
991,  Abul  Qasim  was  made  Diwan  of  Gujrdt. 

243.  Qamar  Kha'n,  eon  of  Mir  ’Abdullatif  of  Qazwin  (No.  161). 

He  served  under  Mun’im  (No.  11)  in  Bengal,  and  was  present  in  the  battle  of 
Takaroi  (p.  375).  In  the  22nd  year,  he  served  under  Shiliab  in  Gujrdt  (Akbam., 

111.,  190),  and  in  the  24th  year,  under  Todar  Mall  in  Bihar.  In  the  25th  year,  ho 
took  part  in  the  battle  near  Sutyanpur  Bilhari  (p.  400,  and  Akbam.,  III.,  305). 

His  son,  Kaukab,  fell  under  Jahdngir  for  some  fault  into  disgrace.  He  was 
flogged  and  imprisoned.  Regarding  his  restoration  to  favour,  vide  Tuzuk,  p.  219. 

244.  Aijun  Singh,  \ 

245.  Sftbal  Singh,  > sons  of  Rajah  Man  Singh  (No.  30). 

256.  Sakat  Singh, ) 

Some  MSS.  have  Durjan 8 instead  of  Arjun . The  name  of  Sakat  Singh,  moreover, 
recurs  again  at  No.  342.  There  is  little  doubt  that  at  the  latter  place  we  should  read 
Himmat  Singh , though  all  MSS.  have  Sakat . 

Nor  is  it  clear  why  Abulfazl  has  not  entered  the  name  of  Bhao  Singh,  who  at  Akbar ’s 
death  was  a commander  of  1000,  and  was  gradually  promoted,  during  Jahangir’s 
reign,  to  a man 9a b of  5000.  Like  his  elder  brother  Jagat  Singh  (No.  160),  he  died  from 
excessive  drinking  (1030).  His  name  often  occurs  in  the  Tuzuk. 


1 Abul  Fath,  who  on  p.  318  has  erro- 
neously been  called  Abdul  Fath,  was  the 
son  of  Fazil  Beg,  Mun'im’s  brother. 
Baddoni  II.,  56  has  Fazdil  Beg,  but 
the  Akbamdmah  and  the  Madiir  have 
Fazil% 


* The  Lucknow  edition  of  the  Akbar- 
namah  (III.,  642)  has  also  Durian , and 
(by  mistake)  Sil  for  Sabal  Singh.  The 
Subhan  Singh  mentioned  in  the  same 
passage,  would  also  appear  to  be  a son 
of  Man  Singh, 
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Aijun  Singh,  Sabal  Singh,  and  Sakat  Singh,  served  in  the  37th  year  in  the  con- 
quest of  Ofisa.  Sakat  Singh,  in  the  26th  year  (989),  had  served  in  Kabul.  They  died 
before  their  father. 

Himmat  Singh  distinguished  himself  under  his  father  in  the  wars  with  the 
Afghans. 

Col.  J.  C.  Brooke  in  his  Political  History  of  the  State  of  Jeypore  (Selections  from 
the  Records,  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  No.  LXV,  1868)  mentions  six 
sons  of  M4n  Singh,  Jagat,  Aijun,  Himmat,  Sakat,  Bhim,  and  Kalyin  Singh.  The 
last  two  are  not  mentioned  by  Muhammadan  historians  ; nor  are  Bh4o  and  Sabal 
mentioned  by  Brooke.  Vide  * A Chapter  from  Muhammadan  History ,’  in  the  Calcutta 
Review,  April,  1871. 

246.  Mustafa^  Ghilzi'. 

A Sayyid  Mustafa  is  mentioned  in  the  Akbarn&mah  (III.,  416).  He  served  in 
the  28th  year  in  Gujrat,  and  was  present  in  the  battle  near  Mais4nah,  18  kos  S.  E. 
of  Pa$an,  in  which  Sher  Khan  Ful4di  was  defeated. 

247.  Nazar  Kha'n,  son  of  Sa’id  Khan,  the  Gakk’har. 

A brother  of  his  is  mentioned  below,  No.  332.  Vide  Nos.  170,  171. 

The  Tabaq&t  calls  him  Nazar  Beg,  son  of  Sa’£d  Kh&n,  and  says  that  in  1001,  he 
was  a Hazari. 


Mughul  Historians  give  the  following  tree  of  the  Gakk’har  chiefs — 
Sult&n  Tatar,  the  Gakk'har. 

— — — * - - r 

1.  Sultan  Sarang 2.  Sultan  Adam 


1.  Kamal  Kh4n  2.  Said  Khan 


Mubarak  Kh4n 
(No.  171) 


1.  Nazar  Kh4n 
(No.  247) 

2.  Shah  Muhammad 
(No.  332) 


1.  Lashkarl  2.  Muhammad  Khan 


Jal&l  KhJ  (No.  170) 
Akbar  Quli  Sultan 
Murad  Quli  Sult4n 
Allah' Quli 


Jalal  Khan  was  killed  in  1620  (16th  year)  in  Bangash,  and  his  son  Akbar  Quli, 
who  then  served  at  K&ngfah,  was  made  a commander  of  1000,  and  sent  to  Bangash 
(Tuzuk,  pp,  307,  308). 

Jahangir,  after  the  suppression  of  Khusrau’s  revolt  passed  on  his  way  to  K4bul 
through  the  Gakk’har  district  (Tuzuk,  pp.  47,48).  He  left  the  Bahat  (1st  Muharram, 
1016)  and  came  to  Fort  Roht4s,the  cost  of  which  he  states  to  have  been  161,000,000 
d4ms,  ‘which  is  equal  to  4,025,000  rupees  in  Hindustani  money,  or  120,000  Persian 
tum4ns,  or  1 irb , 2,176,000  silver  H&lis  of  Tur4ni  money/  After  a march  of  4f  kos , 
he  came  to  Tflah,  (Uah  in  the  Gakk’har  dialect  meaning  * a hill/  He  then  came  to 
Dih  Bkakralah,  bhakrd  meaning  ‘ forest/  The  way  from  Tilah  to  Bhakr4  passes  along 
the  bed  of  the  K4han  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  full  kanir  flowers.  He  then 
came  to  Hati4,  which  was  built  by  a Gakk’har  of  the  name  of  H4t  hi  (mentioned  in 
Mr.  Delmerick’s  History  of  the  Gakk’hars,  Journal,  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  1871). 
The  district  from  M4rgalah  to  Hati4  is  called  Pofhw4r  ; and  from  Rohtas  to  Hati4 
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dwell  the  Bhugi&ls,  a tribe  related  to  the  Gakk’hars.  From  Hati&,  he  marched  4} 
ko9  and  reached  Pakkah , so  called  because  it  has  a pucca  sarai.  Four  and  a half  kos 
further  on,  he  came  to  Kuj-ay,  which  means  in  the  Gakk’har  dialect  ‘ rugged.'  He  then 
went  to  Rawalpindi,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a Hindu  of  the  name  Rawal, 
pindi  meaning  * a village,'  and  gives  a few  curious  particulars  regarding  the  river  and 
the  pool  of  the  place.  From  Rawalpindi  he  went  to  Kharbuzah,  where  a dome  may 
be  seen  which  has  the  shape  of  a melon  (kharbuzah ).  The  Gakk'hars  used  formerly 
to  collect  tolls  there.  He  then  came  to  the  K&lap&ni,  and  to  the  M&rgalah  pass,  mdr 
meaning  * killing/  and  galah  1 a carawan.'  “ Here  ends  the  country  of  the  Gakk'hars. 
They  are  a brutish  race,  always  at  feud  with  each  other.  I asked  them  to  live  in 
peace ; but  they  will  not."1 * * * * * * 

The  Pddishdhnamah  (II.,  240,  264,  266,  722,  733,  740)  mentions  several  Gak- 
khar  chiefs — 

1.  Akbar  Quit  Sutydn,  a commander  of  1600,  1600  horse,  died  in  the  18th  year 
of  Shahjah&n's  reign.  His  son  Murad  Quli  Sultan,  was  under  Sh&hjahdn  a com- 
mander of  1600,  1000  horse  (Padishdhn.  II.,  410,  485,  512,  623,  665,  595,  655,  730). 

2.  Jabbar  Quli,  (brother  of  Jalal  Khan),8  1000,  800  horse. 

3.  Khizr  Sultdn,  (son  of  Nazar  Khan),8  800,  500  horse,  died  in  the  12th  year 
Shahj.'s  reign. 

The  Padishahn&mah  (I.,  p.  432)  mentions  Gakk'hars*  mules  as  famous. 

The  Madsir  i 'A’lamgiri  (p.  156)  also  mentions  Murad  Quli  and  his  son  Allah 
Quli.  Allah  Quit's  daughter  was  married  to  Prince  Muhammad  Akbar,  fourth  son 
of  Aurangzib,  on  the  3rd  Rajab,  1087. 

248.  Ba/m  Chand,  son  of  Madhukar  [Bundelah]. 

He  is  also  called  JR  dm  Sdh,  and  was  mentioned  on  p.  356.  He  was  introduced 
at  court  by  fadiq  Khan  (No.  43),  when  Akbar  was  in  Kashmir  (1000).  In  the  first 
year  of  Jahangir’s  reign,  we  find  him  in  rebellion,  evidently  because  his  right  of  suc- 
cession was  rendered  doubtful  by  the  predilection  of  the  emperor  for  Bir  Singh  Deo, 
Ram  Chand's  younger  brother.  In  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  was  attacked  by  'Abdul- 
lah Khdn,  who  moved  from  Kalpi,  his  jagir,  to  Undchah.  On  the  27th  Zi  Qa’dah  1016, 
Ram  Chand  was  brought  fettered  to  court ; but  Jahangir  had  his  fetters  taken  off, 
gave  him  a dress  of  honor,  and  handed  him  over  to  Rajah  Basu  of  Dhameri.  * He 
never  thought  that  he  would  be  treated  so  kindly’  ( Tuzuk , p.  42).  But  Undchah  was 
handed  over  to  Bir  Singh  Deo  as  reward  for  the  murder  of  Abulfazl. 


1 For  the  geographical  details  of  this 

passage  I am  mdebted  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Del- 

merick.  The  Tuzuk  has  Ptlah  of  Tilah  ; 

JBhakrd  for  Phakrdlah,  and  the  Persian 

Word  khdnah  for  Kdhan  ( )?  the 

name  of  the  river  near  Bhakralah — a 
moet  extraordinary  mistake ; kor  for 
Kupaf  or  Gurd,  a village  near  Manikya- 
lah  ; Ponhuhdr  for  Pofhtcdr.  Mr.  Del- 

merick  also  says  that  the  river  near 

Hatia,  or  Hdi’hid,  is  called  Kasi,  and 
that  near  Rawalpindi  is  the  Lahi,  which 
forces  a passage  through  low  hills  where 
there  is  a very  deep  pool,  just  before  its 


Con  with  the  Sohan.  Sarai  Khar- 
is also  called  Sarai  M&dhu. 

On  the  same  page  of  Sayyid  Ahmad's 
edition  of  the  Tuzuk,  we  have  to  read- 
Khattar  and  Dilah-zdk , for  Khar  and 
Dilah-zdk.  The  Khattars  occupy  the 
district  called  Kha^ar,  and  the  Dilah-zaks 
are  found  in  the  Ch’hach  valley  of  the 
Indus. 

Pot'hwar  is  the  country  between  the 
Jhelam  and  the  Sohan ; but  Jah&ngir 
extends  it  to  the  Margalah  pass  from 
Hatia  (30  miles  from  the  Jhelam). 

8 So  according  to  Mr.  Delmerick. 
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In  the  4th  year  of  his  reign  (1018),  Jahangir  married  Ram  Chand's  daughter  at 
the  request  of  her  father  {vide  Tuzuk,  p.  77 ; and  No.  225,  note). 

He  appears  to  have  died  in  1021,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bharat  Singh- 
Tuzuk,  p.  1 12. 

Muhammadan  Historians  give  the  following  tree  of  the  Undchah  Bundelahs — 


Rajah  Part&b,  founds  Undchah  in  1531,  A.  D. 


1.  Bharat  Chand, 
(died  childless). 


1.  Ram  Chand, 
(dies  1021). 

I 

A son. 

Bharat. 

I 

Debi  Singh. 


2.  Madhukar  Singh, 
(dies  1000). 

A 


2.  Hodal  Rao,  3.  Bir  Singh  Deo,  the  murderer 
(killed,  p.  356).  of  Abulfazl  (dies  1036). 

i 


1.  Jhujhar  Singh.  2.  Pahar  Singh. 


Bikramajit. 


Subhan  Singh. 
Prit’hi  Singh. 
Sanwal  Singh. 


3.  Chandr  Man. 

4.  Beni  Das. 

5.  Bhagwdn  Das. 


The  Madsir  contains  biographical  notes  of  nearly  all  of  them.  Vide  also 
Thornton’s  Gazetteer,  under  Oorcha, 

Beni  Das  and  Bhagwan  Das  were  killed  by  a Rajput  in  the  13th  year  of  Sh&li- 
jahan’s  reign.  They  held  commands  of  500,  200  horse,  and  1000,  600  horse,  re- 
spectively. 

Chandr  Man  was  in  the  20th  year  of  Sh.  a commander  of  1500,  800  horse. 

Vide  Padishahnamah  I.,  172  (where  another  Bundelah  of  the  name  of  Suhk  Dev 
is  mentioned),  205,  241,  368,  372,  425;  II.,  731,  734. 

The  Madsir  i * Alamgiri  mentions  several  Bundelahs,  as  Satr  Sal,  Jaswant 
Singh,  Indannau  ( died  1088)  and  the  rebellious  sons  of  Cliampat  (/.  c.,  pp.  161,  163, 
169,  273,  424).  Vide  also  under  No.  249. 

Bir  Singh  Deo,  the  murderer  of  Abulfazl,  in  often  called  in  bad  MSS.  Nar  Singh 
Deo.  Thus  also  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  Tuzuk,  the  1st  volume  of  Padishah- 
namah, the  ’Alamgirnamah,  &c.,  and  in  Elphinstone’s  History.  The  temples  which 
he  built  in  Mat’hura  at  a cost  of  33  lacs  of  Rupees,  were  destroyed  by  Aurangzib  in 
1080.  {Madsir  i ' Alamgiri , p.  95).1 

249.  Ra/jah  Mukatman,  the  Bhadauriah. 

Bhadawar  is  the  name  of  a district  S.  E.  of  A'grah  ; its  chief  town  is  Hatkant’h 
(vide  p.  323,  note  4).  The  inhabitants  are  called  Bhadauriahs.  They  were  known  as 
daring  robbers,  and  though  so  near  the  capital,  they  managed  to  maintaiu  their 
independence  till  Akbar  had  their  chief  trampled  to  death  by  an  elephant,  when  they 
submitted. 

The  next  chief,  Mukatman,  entered  the  imperial  service,  and  rose  to  a man^ab 
of  1000.  In  992,  he  served  in  Gujrat  (Akbarndmah  III.,  423,  438). 


1 The  Dutch  traveller  DeLaet  has 
an  interesting  passage  regarding  Abul- 
fazl’s  death  (De  Imperiv  Magni  Mogu - 


Its,  Leyden,  1631,  p.  209).  He  calls 
Bir  Singh  Radzia  Bertiingh  Bond  el  a . 
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Under  Jah4ngir,  we  find  a chief  of  the  name  of  R&jah  Bikram&jit,  who  served 
under  'Abdullah  against  the  Ban 4,  and  later  in  the  Dak’hin.  He  died  in  the 
11th  year  of  Jah4ngir  and  was  sncceeded  by  his  son  Bhoj.  Sayyid  Ahmad's  edition  of 
the  Tuzok  (p.  108)  mentions  a Bhadauriah  chief  Mangat,  who  in  the  7th  year  served 
in  Bangash  ; but  the  name  is  doubtful. 

Under  Sh&hjahan,  the  head  of  the  Bhadauriah  clan  was  R4jah  Kishn  Singh;  He 
served  in  the  first  year  under  Mah4bat  Kh4n  against  Jhujh4r  Singh,  and  in  the  3rd 
year,  against  Kh4n  Jahan  Lodi  and  the  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  who  had  afforded  Kh4n 
Jahan  protection.  In  the  6th  year,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  siege  of  Daulat- 
4bad.  Three  years  later,  in  the  9th  year,  he  served  under  Kh4n  Zam4n  against  S4hu 
Bhonslah.  He  died  in  the  17th  year  (1053). 

In  the  Pddishdkndmah  (I.,  b.,  309)  he  is  mentioned  as  a commander  of  1000,  600 
bone. 

As  Kishn  Singh  had  only  a son  by  a concubine,  he  was  succeeded  by  Badan 
Singh,1  grandson  of  Kishn's  uncle.  He  was  made  R4jah  and  a commander  of  1000. 
In  the  21st  year,  at  a darbar,  a mast  elephant  ran  up  to  him,  took  up  one  of  his  men 
with  the  tusks,  when  Badan  Singh  stuck  his  dagger  into  the  animal  which,  frightened 
as  it  was  at  the  same  time  by  a fire  wheel,  dropped  the  unfortunate  man.  Sh4hja- 
han  rewarded  the  bravery  of  the  Rajah  with  a khiVat , and  remitted  50,000  Rs.  out 
of  the  2 lacs,  which  was  the  assessment  of  the  Bhad4war  district.  In  the  22nd  year, 
he  was  made  a commander  of  1500.  In  the  25th  year,  he  served  under  Aurangzib, 
and  in  the  26th,  under  D4r4  Shikoh,  before  Qandah4r,  where  in  the  following  year 
he  died. 

His  son  Mah4  Singh  was  then  made  R4jah,  and  received  a manpab  of  1000,  800 
horse.  He  served  in  the  28th  year  in  K4bul.  After  D4r4’s  defeat,  he  paid  his  re- 
spects to  Aurangzfb,  in  whose  reign  he  served  against  the  Bundelah  rebels.  In  the 
10th  year,  he  served  under  Kfimil  Kh4n  against  the  Yusufzais.  He  died  in  the 
26th  year. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Odat  Singh  [vide  Ma4sir  i 'Alamgin,  p.  226  and 
p.  228,  where  the  Bibl.  Ind.  edition  has  wrong  Budar  Singh  for  Odat  S.).  He  had 
before  served  under  Jai  Singh  in  the  Dak’hin,  and  was  in  the  24th  year  made 
commandant  of  Chitor  (/.  c.,  p.  196). 

250.  Ha'jah  Ram  Chandr,  zamindar  of  Opfsa. 

Regarding  him  vide  Stirling's  report  on  Opisfi,  Asiatic  Besearchest  vol.  XV  His 
name  occurs  often  in  the  narrative  of  M4n  Singh's  conquest  of  OpisA  (37th  year  of 
Akbar's  reign). 

The  province  of  Khurdah  (South  OpisA)  was  conquered  and  annexed  to  the  Dihli 
empire  by  Mukarraxn  Kh4n  (vide  No.  260),  in  the  12th  year  of  Jah4ngir's  reign 
(Tusuk,  p.  215). 

251.  Sayyid  Abul  Q&'sim,  eon  of  Sayyid  Muhammad  Mir  ’Adi  (No. 
140). 

He  served  in  the  25th  year  ( 998)  in  Bih4r,  and  in  the  battle  of  SufyAnpdr  Bilhari ; 
also,  in  the  33rd  year,  against  the  Yusufzais. 


1 So  Pddishdkndmah,  II.,  732.  The  Madsir  calls  him  Bad  Singh  or  Bud  Singh. 

62 
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The  Tarikh  Ma’fumi  (Dowson,  Elliots  Historians  I.,  p.  243)  give*  earlier  but 
perhaps  more  correct  dates  regarding  the  appointment  to  Bhakkar  and  the  death  of 
the  Mir  ’Adi,  viz.  his  arrival  at  Bhakkar,  11th  Ramazdn,  983,  and  his  death  there,  8th 
Sha’ban,  984  (October,  1576).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abulfazl,  who  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Ain.  On  the  9th  Zilhajjah,  985  (Feb.  1578),  Itimad  (No.  119) 
arrived  at  Bhakkar. 

252,  Dalpat,  son  of  Kai  Bai  Singh. 

He  has  been  mentioned  above,  p.  359. 

XVI II.  Commander 8 of  Four  Hundred . 

253.  Shaikh  Faizi',  son  of  Shaikh  Mubarak  of  Nagor. 

The  name  of  this  great  poet  and  friend  of  Akbar  was  Abul  Faiz.  Faizi  is  his 
takh'jllup.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  in  imitation  of  the  form  of  the  tokhalltif  of 
his  brother  * All  ami,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Fayydzi. 

Faizi  was  the  eldest  son  of  Shaik  Mubarak  of  Nagor.  Shaikh  Mubarak  (mdt  pp# 
169,  185,  198,  209)  traced  his  origin  to  an  Arabian  dervish  from  Yaman,  who  in  the 
9th  century  of  the  llijrah  had  settled  in  Siwistan,  where  he  married.  In  the  10th 
century,  Mubarak's  father  went  to  Hindustan,  and  settled  at  Nagor.  Several  of  his 
children  having  died  one  after  the  other,  he  called  his  next  child  Mubdrak.  He  was 
born  in  911.  When  a young  man,  Mubdrak  went  to  Gujrat,  and  studied  under  Khatib 
Abulfazl  of  Kazarun  and  Maulana  Timid  of  Laristan.  In  950,  Mubarak  settled  at 
Agrah.  It  is  said  that  he  often  changed  his  religious  opinions.  Under  Islem  Sh&h, 
he  was  a Malulawi,  and  had  to  sufTer  persecution  in  the  beginning  of  Akbar’s  reign ; he 
then  became  a Naqshbandi,  then  a llamadani,  and  lastly,  when  the  court  was  full  of 
Persians,  he  inclined  to  Shi’ism.  But  whatever  his  views  may  have  been,  the  education 
which  he  gave  his  sons  Faizi  and  Abulfazl,  the  greatest  writers  that  India  has  produced, 
shews  that  he  was  a man  of  comprehensive  genius.  Shaikh  Mubdrak  wrote  a 
commentary  to  the  Qoran,  in  four  volumes,  entitled  Manbaul-uyun ,*  and  another 
work  of  the  title  of  Jaicdmi  ulkilam.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  suffered  from 
partial  blindness,  and  died  at  Labor,  on  the  17th  Zi  Qa’dah,  1001,  at  the  age  of  90 
years.  The  tarikh  of  his  death  will  be  found  in  the  words  Shaikh  i kdmil. 

Shaikh  Faizi  was  born  at  A'grah  in  954.  His  acquirements  in  Arabic  Literature, 
the  art  of  poetry,  and  in  medicine,  were  very  extensive.  He  used  to  treat  poor  people 
gratis.  One  day,  he  appeared  with  his  father  before  Shaikh  'Abdunnabi,  the  fadr, 
(p.  272)  and  applied  for  a grant  of  100  big’has  ; but  he  was  not  only  refused,  but  also 
turned  out  of  the  hall  with  every  contumely  on  account  of  his  tendencies  to  Shi’ism. 
But  Faizi ’s  literary  fame  reached  Akbar’s  ears,  and  in  the  12th  year,  when  Akbar  was 
on  the  expedition  to  Chitor,  he  was  called  to  court.  Faizi  s bigoted  enemies  in  Agrih 
interpreted  the  call  as  a summons  before  a judge,  and  warned  the  governor  of  the  town, 
not  to  let  Faizi  escape.  He  therefore  ordered  some  Mughuls  to  surround  Mubarak’s 
house ; but  accidentally  Faizi  was  absent  from  home.  Mubdrak  was  ill-treated,  and 
when  Faizi  at  last  came,  he  was  carried  off  by  force.  But  Akbar  received  him  most 


Badaoni  (III.,  74)  calls  it  Manbau  tiq/dU-il  uyun. 
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favorably,  and  Faizi,  in  a short  time,  became  the  emperor’s  constant  companion  and 
friend.  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  fall  of  Shaikh  'Abdunnabi. 

In  the  30th  year,  he  planned  a kk  a ms  ah,  or  collection  of  five  epics,  in  imitation 
of  the  Khamsah  of  Nizami.  The  first,  Markiz  uladwdr , was  to  consist  of  3000  verses, 
and  was  to  be  a jawdb  (imitation)  of  Nizami's  Makhzan  ulasrdr  ; the  Sulaimdn  o 
Bilqis  and  the  Nal  Daman  were  to  consist  of  4000  verses  each,  and  were  to  be 
jatcdbt  of  the  Khusrau  Shirin  and  Laili  Majnun  respectively  ; and  the  Haft  Kishwar 
aod  the  Akbamdmah , each  of  5000  verses,  were  to  correspond  to  the  Haft  Paikar 
and  the  Sikandarndmah.  In  the  33rd  year,  he  was  made  Malikushshu’ara,  or  Poet 
Laureate  (Akbam.,  III.,  559).  Though  he  had  composed  portions  of  the  Khamsah,  the 
original  plan  was  not  carried  out,  and  in  the  39th  year,  Akbar  urged  him  to  persevere, 
and  recommended  the  completion  of  the  Nal-Daman.  Faizi  thereupon  finished  the 
poem,  and  presented,  in  the  same  year,  a copy  of  it  to  his  imperial  master. 

Faizi  suffered  from  asthma,  and  died  on  the  10th  (pafar  1004  (40th  year).  The 
tdrikh  of  his  death  is  Fayydz  i *Ajam.  It  is  said  that  he  composed  101  books.  The 
best  known,  besides  his  poetical  works,  are  the  8awd(i’  ul  Hhdm , and  the  Matodrid  ul 
kilam,  regarding  which  vide  below  the  poetical  extracts.  His  fine  library,  consisting 
of  4300  choice  MSS.,  was  embodied  with  the  imperial  library. 

Faizi  had  been  employed  as  teacher  to  the  princes  ; sometimes,  he  also  acted  as 
ambassador.  Thus,  in  1000,  he  was  in  the  Dak’hin,  from  where  he  wrote  the  letter 
to  the  historian  Badaoni,  who  had  been  in  temporary  disgrace  at  court. 

Vide  also  pp.  105,  106,  183,  185,  197,  207,  209  ; and  Journal,  Asiatic  Society, 
Bengal,  for  1869,  pp.  137,  142. 

254.  Haki'xn  Misri'. 

According  to  Badaoni  (III.,  165),  Hakim  M^ri  was  a very  learned  man  and  a 
clever  doctor.  He  also  composed  poems.  A satire  of  his  is  mentioned  which  he  wrote 
against  Khwajah  Shamsuddin  Khawaff  (No.  159).  He  died  in  Burhanpur,  and  was 
buried  there. 

M^ri  is  mentioned  in  the  Akbamdmah,  III.,  p.  629,  and  p.  843.  In  the  latter 
passage,  Abulfazl  mentions  his  death  (middle  of  1009),  and  states  that  he  saw  his 
friend  on  the  deathbed.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Abulfazl’s  date  with  Badaoni’s 
statement;  for  Badaoni  died  in  1004  (Journal,  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  for  1869, 
p.  143).  But  both  Abulfazl  and  Badaoni  speak  of  the  Hakim  as  a man  of  a most 
amiable  and  unselfish  character. 

255.  I'ry,  eon  of  Mirza  Khankhanan  (No.  29). 

He  was  mentioned  on  p.  339,  During  the  reign  of  Jah&ngir,  he  was  made 
pubahdar  of  Bar&r  and  Ahmadnagar.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  during 
several  fights  with  Malik  ’Ambar,  especially  at  K’harki,1  for  which  victories  he  was 


Lachmf  Narain  Shafiq,  the 
author  of  the  Haqiqat  * Hindustan, 
says  that  it  was  called  K’harki  from  the 
Dak'hin  wordi^j^',  which  means  * stony,’ 
* a stony  plaoe.’  It  lies  5 kos  S.E.  of 
Daulatabad  (the  old  Dhar&gaph  and 
Deogir  of  ’Al&uddin  Khilji).  ^ K’harki 
under  Jahangir  was  called  Fathab&d.  In 


1024,  a canal  was  dug  from  K’harki  to 
Daulatabad.  Its  name  was  Chahdmahrt, 
and  the  tarikh  of  its  completion  is  khair 
i jdri  (pr.  a running  benefit).  Later 
Aurangzib  changed  the  name  of  K’harki 
to  Aurangabad,  under  which  name  it  is 
now  known.  K’harki  was  the  seat  of 
Malik  ’Ambar. 
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made  a commander  of  5000.  In  the  12th  year,  he  served  under  Prince  Shdhjah&n 
in  the  Dak’hin. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  a good  soldier,  but  stingy,  and  careless  in  his  dress.  A 
daughter  of  his  was  married  (2nd  Bamazdn,  1026)  to  Prince  Shdhjahdn.  The  off- 
spring of  this  marriage,  Prince  Jahdn-afroz,  was  bom  at  Agrah  on  the  12th  Riyab, 
1028,  and  died  at  Burhdnpur,  at  the  age  of  1 year,  9 months  (PddUhdhndmah). 

According  to  Grant’s  Gazetteer  of  the  Central  Provinces  (2nd  edition,  p.  128), 
Irij’s  tomb  is  at  Burh&nptir.  “ The  tomb  was  built  during  his  lifetime,  and  is  really 
a handsome  structure.”  The  statement  of  the  Gazetteer  that  Irij,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  “ lived  as  a recluse”  at  Burhdnpur,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  histories ; for 
according  to  the  Tuzuk  (p.  270),  he  died  of  excessive  wine  drinking. 

At  his  death  (1028),  he  was  only  thirty-three  yeare  of  age.  The  man^ab  of 
400,  which  Abulfazl  assigns  him,  must  therefore  have  been  conferred  upon  him,  when 
he  was  a mere  child. 

260.  Sakat  Singh,  son  of  Rdjah  Man  Singh  (No.  30). 

Vide  above,  under  No.  244. 

267.  ’Abdullah  [Sarfaraz  Khdn],  son  of  Khan  i A’zam  Mirza  Kokah 
(No.  21). 

Vide  p.  328. 

It  was  stated  (p.  328)  on  the  authority  of  the  Madsir  that  he  received  the  title 
of  Sarddr  Khdn,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Takhtah  Beg  (No.  195). 
But  the  Tuzuk  (p.  71)  gives  him  the  title  of  Sarfardx  Khdn.  This  is  evidently  a 
mistake  of  the  author  of  the  Madsir  ; for  the  title  of  Sarddr  Khdn  was  in  the  8th  year 
(1022)  conferred  on  Khwdjah  Yddgdr,  brother  of  ’Abdullah  Khdn  Piruz-jang  (Tuzuk, 
p.  116),  when  ’Abdullah  Sarfardz  Khdn  was  still  alive. 

The  Madsir  also  says  that  'Abdullah  accompanied  his  father  to  Gwdlidr  (p.  317); 
but  the  Tuzuk  (p.  141)  states  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  Rantanbhur,  from  where,  at 
the  request  of  his  father,  he  was  called  to  court. 

268.  ’Ali/  Muhammad  Asp. 

Baddoni  says  (II.,  p.  57)  that  “ 'All  Muhammad  Asp,  who  is  now  in  the  service 
of  the  emperor,  at  the  instigation  of  Jujak  Begum,  killed  Abul  Fath  Beg  (p.  318).” 
In  the  9th  year,  he  was  in  the  service  of  Mirzd  Muhammad  Hakfm,  king  of  Kabul. 
Afterwards,  he  came  to  India.  In  the  26th  year  (989),  he  served  under  Prince  Murad 
against  his  former  master  (Akbarndmah,  III.,  345)  ; in  the  30th  year  (993),  he  served 
in  Kabul  (III.,  487,  490).  In  the  32nd  year,  he  distinguished  himself  under  'Abdul 
Matlab  (No.  83)  against  the  Tdrikis  (III.,  p.  541). 

In  the  Lucknow  edition  of  the  Akbamdmah,  he  is  wrongly  called  ’All  Muham- 
mad Al\f. 

269.  Mi'rza'  Muhammad. 

A Mirza  Muhammad  was  mentioned  on  p.  370. 

280.  Shaikh  Ba'yazid  [Mu’azzam  Khan],  grandson  of  Shaikh  Salim 
of  Fathpur  Slkri. 

Bayazfd’s  mother  nursed  Prince  Salim  (Jabdngfr)  on  the  day  he  was  bom 
(Tuzuk,  p.  18).  In  the  40th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  B.  was  a commander  of  400, 
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and  gradually  rote  to  a command  of  2000.  After  Jah&ngfr’s  accession,  he  received 
a man$ab  of  3000,  and  the  title  of  Mu'azzam  Kh&n.  Soon  after,  he  was  made 
pdbahd&r  of  Dihli  ( l . <?.,  p.  37),  and  in  the  3rd  year,  a commander  of  4000,  2000 
horse.  On  his  death,  he  was  buried  at  Fathpur  Sikri  ( l . c.f  p.  262). 

His  son  Mukarram  Kh&n  was  son-in-law  to  Isl&m  Khan  Shaikh  ’Al&uddin 
(another  grandson  of  Shaikh  Salfm),  under  whom  he  served  in  Bengal.1  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition  to  Kuch  H&ju,  and  brought  the  zamind&r 
Parich’hat  before  the  governor.*  At  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Muhtashim 
Khan  Shaikh  Q&sim,  brother  of  Islam  Kh&n,  was  made  governor  of  Bengal,  and 
Mukarram  Kh&n  continued  for  one  year  in  his  office  as  governor  of  Kuch  H%ju  ; 
hut  as  he  could  not  agree  with  Qasim,  he  went  to  court. 

Later,  he  was  made  governor  of  Oj*isa,  and  conquered  the  province  of  Khurdah 
(l.  c.y  pp,  214,  215),  for  which  he  was  made  a commander  of  3000,  2000  horse. 
He  seems  to  have  remained  in  Ops&  till  the  11th  year  (1029),  when  Hasan  ’All 
Turkm&n  was  sent  there  as  governor  (Tuzuk,  p.  308).  In  the  16th  year,  M.  Kh. 
came  to  court,  and  was  made  pubahd&r  of  Dihli  and  Faqjd&r  of  Mew&t  (l.  c.,  p.  332). 

In  the  21st  year,  he  was  sent  to  Bengal  as  governor,  vice  Kh&nahz&d  Kh&n. 
He  travelled  by  boat  One  day  he  ordered  his  ship  to  be  moved  to  the  bank,  as  he  wished 
to  say  the  afternoon  prayer,  when  a sudden  gale  broke  forth,  during  which  he  and 
his  companions  were  drowned. 

261.  Ghaxni'n  Kha'n,  of  Jalor. 

Ghaznln  Kh&n  was  in  the  40th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign  a commander  of  400. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  Pddishdhndmah  (I.,  167)*  as  having  served  during  the  reign 
of  Jah&ngir  against  the  Kan&. 

Bird  in  his  History  of  Gujrat  (pp.  124,  405)  calls  him  Ohaznawi  Khdn  and 
Qhazni  Khdn , and  says,  he  was  the  son  of  Malik  Khanji  J&lori.  Ghazni n Kh&n 
seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  join  the  insurrection  of  Suty&n  Muzaffar.  The  Kh&n- 
kh&n&n,  on  the  9th  Muharram,  998,  sent  a detachment  against  J&lor ; but  perceiving 


1 Isl&m  Kb&n  was  married^  to  a sister 
of  Abulfazl,  by  whom  be  had  a son  called 
Hoshang.  Isl&m  Kh&n  died  as  governor 
of  Bengal  on  the  5th  Rajab,  1022. 
Tuzuk , p.  126. 

8 The  Pddishdhndmah  { II.,  64),  where 
Mukarram  Kh&n’s  expedition  is  related, 
distinguishes  between  Kuch  H&ju  and 
Kuch  Bih&r.  The  former  was  in  the 
beginning  of  Jah&ngir’s  reign  under 
Parichhat,  the  latter  under  Lachmf 
Nar&in.  H&ju  is  the  name  of  a famous 
leader  of  the  Kuch  people,  who  in  ethno- 
logical works  is  said  to  have  expelled  the 
Kach&ris  and  founded  a dynasty  which 
lasted  two  hundred  years.  His  descen- 
dants still  exerciseyura  regalia  in  Kuch 
Bih&r  Proper.  Materials  for  a history 
of  Kuch  Bih&r  will  be  found  in  the 
Akbamdmah  (Lucknow  Edition,  III., 
p.  208,  annals  of  the  41st  year) ; in  the 


Tuzuk  i Jahdngirx  (pp.  147,  220,  221, 
223) ; in  the  Pddishdhndmah  I.,  496 ; 
II.,  64  to  79,  87,  88,  94 ; and  in  the 
Path  i A'shdm  ; vide  also  Journal,  Asia- 
tic Society,  Bengal,  Yol.  VII  ; Stewart’s 
History  of  Bengal,  p.  96;  and  above, 
pp.  316,  340, 343. 

• Wrongly  called  in  the  Bibl.  Indica 
Edition  of  the  Pddishdhndmah  (I.,  167), 
Ghazali  Kh&n. 

Ghaznin’s  jdgir  before  Akbar’s  con- 
quest of  Gujrat,  as  detailed  by  Bird 
(p.  124)  includes  portions  of  N&gor  and 
Mirt’ha,  and  fixes  the  revenue  at  nearly 
10  lacs  of  rupees,  with  7,000  horse.  This 
can  only  have  been  nominal.  Abulfazl, 
in  his  description  of  pubah  Ajmir,  Illrd 
book,  mentions  3£  lacs  of  rupees,  with 
2000  horse,  as  the  jama ’ of  J&lor  and 
S&nchor  (S.  W.  of  J&lor). 
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that  he  was  not  in  a fit  condition  to  offer  resistance,  Ghaznfn  went  submissively  to 
court.  The  emperor  took  compassion  on  him,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  hereditary 
possessions. 

His  son  Pahay  was  executed  by  Jah&ngfr.  “ When  I came  to  Dih  Qaziy&n, 
near  Ujjain,  I summoned  Pahap.  This  wretch  had  been  put  by  me,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  possession  of  the  Fort  and  the  district  of  J&lor,  his  ancestral  home. 
He  is  a young  man,  and  was  often  checked  by  his  mother  for  his  bad  bahaviour. 
Annoyed  at  this,  he  entered  with  some  of  his  companions  her  apartments,  and  killed 
her.  I investigated  the  case,  found  him  guilty,  and  had  him  executed/'  (fafar, 
1026 ; Tuzuk,  p.  174). 

Another  son  of  Ghaznin  Khan  is  Niz&m,  who  died  in  the  6th  year  of  Shahjahan’s 
reign.  He  was  a commander  of  900,  550  horse  ( Pddishdhn .,  I„  b.,  313). 

Gh&znfn’s  brother  Firuz  was  a commander  of  600,  400  horse,  and  died  in  the 
4th  year  ( Pddishdhn .,  I.,  5,  319). 

The  Padishahnamah  (II.,  739)  mentions  also  a Muj&hid  of  J&lor,  who  in  the  20th 
year  of  Sh&hjahan’s  reign  was  a commander  of  800,  800  horse. 

202.  Ki'jak  Khwa'jah,  son  of  Khwajah  ’Abdullah. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Akbarn&mah  (p.  411)  mentions  a Kijak  Khwajah  among 
the  grandees  who  accompanied  Humayun  to  India.  The  third  volume  of  the  same 
work  (p.  470)  mentions  a Kyak  Khwajah,  who  in  993  served  against  Qutlu  Lohanf 
in  Bengal.  Vide  No.  109. 

203.  Sher  Kha'n  Mughul. 

204.  Fathullah,  son  of  Muhammad  Waf&. 

He  appears  to  be  the  Fathullah  mentioned  in  the  Akbamdmah  (III.,  825)  as  the 
sharbatddr  of  the  emperor.  Akbar  made  him  an  Amir.  For  some  fault  he  was 
sent  to  the  Dak’hin  ; but  as  he  got  ill,  he  was  recalled.  He  recovered,  and  went  on 
sick  leave  to  Mandii,  where  he  died  (1008). 

206.  Ra'i  Manohar,  son  of  Rajah  Lonkaran. 

Rajah  Lonkaran  belonged  to  the  Shaikhawat  branch  of  the  Kachhw&hahs. 
He  served,  in  the  21st  year,  under  Man  Singh  against  the  Ran&,  and  went  in  the 
same  year  with  Rajah  Bir  Bay  to  Dongarpur,1  the  zamind&r  of  which  wished  to 
send  Lis  daughter  to  Akbar  s harem.  In  the  24th  year,  he  served  under  Todar  Mall 
in  Bihar,  and  in  the  24th  year,  under  the  Kh&n  Khanan  in  Gujrat. 

Manohar,  in  the  22nd  year,  reported  to  the  emperor  on  his  visit  to  Amber,  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  an  old  town  existed,  the  site  of  which  was  marked  by 
huge  maunds  of  stone.  Akbar  encouraged  him  to  rebuild  it,  and  laid  the  foundation 
himself.  The  new  settlement  was  called  Mol  Manoharnagar*  In  the  45th  year, 


1 The  word  dongar  which  occurs  in 
the  names  of  places  from  Sorath  to  Mal- 
wah  and  Central  India,  is  a Good  word 
meaning  a forest . There  are  many 
Dongarpurs,  Dongarg&nws,  Dongart&ls, 
Dongars,  &c.  Similarly,  the  word  bir 
in  Mundari  signifies  a jungle,  whence 
Birbhum  (Western  Bengal).  Thus  also 


Jh&fkand,  or  jungle  region,  the  general 
name  of  Chutia  N&gpur.  *The  above- 
mentioned  Dongarpur  lies  on  the  N.  W. 
frontier  of  Gujr&t  ( Akbam ,.  III.,  169, 
170,  477). 

* The  maps  give  a Manoharpur,  north 
of  Amber,  about  Lat,  27°  2C Y, 
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he  was  appointed  with  R&i  Durga  Lai  (No.  103)  to  pursue  Muzaffar  Husain  Mfrza 
(p.  464),  who  was  caught  by  Khw&jah  Waist. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Jahangir's  reign,  he  served  under  Prince  Parwiz  against  the 
Rani,  and  was  made,  in  the  2nd  year,  a commander  of  1500,  600  horse  (Tuzuk, 
p.  64).  He  served  long  in  the  Dak’hin,  and  died  in  the  11th  year. 

His  son  Prit’hi  Chand  received  after  the  death  of  his  father  the  title  of  R&i,  and 
was  made  a commander  of  500,  300  horse  (Z.  c.,  p.  160). 

Manohar  wrote  Persian  verses,  and  was  called  at  court  Mirza  Manohar  ; vide 
my  article  A chapter  from  Muhammadan  History,  Calcutta  Review,  April,  1871. 

266.  Khwajah  ’Abdussamad,  Shirin-qalam  (sweet-pen). 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  No.  353. 

Khw&jah  'Abdu^amad  was  a Shirazi.  His  father  Khw&jah  Nizamul  Mulk 
was  Yazir  to  Shah  Shuja  of  Shir&z.  Before  Humayun  left  Tran,  he  went  to 
Tabriz,  where  'Abdu^amad  paid  his  respects.  He  was  even  at  that  time  known  as 
painter  and  calligraphist.  Humayun  invited  him  to  come  to  him,  and  though  then 
unable  to  accompany  the  emperor,  he  followed  him  in  956  to  Kabul. 

Under  Akbar,  ’A.  was  a commander  of  400  ; but  low  as  his  mangab  was,  he  had 
great  influence  at  court.  In  the  22nd  year,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  mint  at 
Fathpur  Sikri  (Akbarndmah,  III.,  195) ; and  in  the  31st  year,  when  the  officers  were 
redistributed  over  the  several  ftibahs,  he  was  appointed  Diwan  of  Multan. 

As  an  instance  of  his  skill  it  is  mentioned  that  he  wrote  the  Suratulikhldg 
(Qor&n,  Sur.  CXI  I)  on  a poppy  seed  ( ddnah  i khashkhash ).  Vide  p.  107. 

For  his  son  vide  No.  351. 

267.  Silhadi',  son  of  Rajah  Bihari  Mall  (No.  23). 

268.  Ita'm  Chand  Kaclihwahah. 

Vide  p.  387. 

[Rain  Chand  Chauha'n].  The  Maasir  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  Badal 
Singh,  and  a commander  of  500.  In  the  17th  year,  he  served  under  M.  'Aziz  Kokah 
(No.  21)  in  Gujr&t,  and  in  the  26th  year,  under  Sultan  Mur&d  against  M. 
Muhammad  Hakim,  king  of  Kabul.  In  the  28th  year,  he  was  under  M.  Sh&hrukh 
in  the  Dak’hin.  In  the  fight,  in  which  Rajah  'All  of  Khandesh  fell,  R.  Ch.  received 
twenty  wounds  and  fell  from  his  horse.  Next  day  he  was  found  still  alive.  He 
died  a few  days  later  (41st  year,  1005). 

269.  Baha'dur  Kha'n  Qurdir. 

He  served  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  year  in  Gujrat  ( Akbarndmah , III.,  25), 
in  the  26th  in  K&bul  (Z.  c.,  333),  and  in  the  siege  of  Asir  (1008). 

The  Pddishdhndmah  (I.,  5.,  pp.  311,  315)  mentions  Ababakr  and  'Usman,  sons  of 
Bab&dur  Kh&n  Qurbegl,  who  seems  to  be  the  same  officer.  They  died  in  the  8th  aud 
9th  years  of  Sh&hjah&n. 

270.  .Ba'nka',  the  Kachhwahah. 

He  served  in  the  26th  year  in  Kabul  (Akbam.,  III.,  333).  His  son  Haridi 
Rim  was  under  Shahjah&n  a commander  of  1500,  1000  horse,  and  died  in  the  9th 
of  his  reign. 
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1 1 sons  of  Sultan  Husain  Mirzd. 


XIX.  Commanders  of  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty . 

271.  Mirza'  Abu'  Sa’i'd, 

272.  Mi  rza'  Sanjar. 

They  were  mentioned  above  on  p.  314.  Mirza  Sanjar  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Mirza  Sanjar  mentioned  on  p.  477,  note  2. 

273.  *Ali'  Marda’n  Baha  dur 

The  Tabaqat  mentions  him  as  having  been  in  984  (21st  year)  at  court,  from 
where  he  was  sent  to  Qulij  Khan  (No.  42)  at  fdar,  who  was  to  go  to  GujdLt  to  see 
the  ships  off  which  under  Sultan  Khwajah  (No.  108)  were  on  the  point  of  leaving 
for  Makkah.  Later  he  served  under  the  Khan  Khanan  in  Sind,1  and  in  the  41st  year, 
in  the  Dakhin.  Subsequently,  he  commanded  the  Talinganah  corps.  In  the  4oth 
year,  he  marched  to  Pat'hri  to  assist  Sher  Khwajah  (No.  176),  when  he  heard  that 
Bahadur  Khan  Gilani,  whom  he  had  left  with  a small  detachment  in  Talinganah, 
had  been  defeated.  He  returned,  and  attacked  the  enemies  who  were  much  stronger 
than  he;  his  men  fled,  and  he  himself  was  captured.  In  the  same  year,  Abulfazl 
made  peace,  and  ’All  Mardan  was  set  at  liberty.  In  the  47th  year,  he  served  with 
distinction  under  Mirza  Trij  (No.  255)  against  Malik  \Ambar. 

In  the  7th  year  of  Jahangir’s  . reign,  lie  was  attached  to  the  corps  commanded 
by  'Abdullah  Khan  Firuz-jang,  who  had  been  ordered  to  move  with  the  Gujrdt 
army  over  Nasik  into  the  Dak’hin,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  second  army  corps 
under  Khan  Jahan  Lodi,  'Abdullah  entered  the  hostile  territory  without  meeting 
the  second  army,  and  returned  towards  Gujrat,  now  pursued  by  the  enemies.  In 
one  of  the  fights  which  ensued,  'A.  M.  was  wounded  and  captured.  He  was  taken 
before  Malik  'Ambar,  and  though  the  doctors  did  everything  to  save  him,  he  died 
two  days  later  of  his  wounds,  in  1021  A.  H.  (Tuzuk,  p.  108). 

His  son  Karamullah  served  under  Jahangir  (Tuzuk,  p.  269),  and  was  under 
Shahjahan  a commander  of  1000,  1000  horse.  He  was  for  some  time  commandant 
of  Fort  Odgir,  and  died  in  the  21st  year  of  Shahj.’s  reign. 

274.  Raza'Quli',  eon  of  Klidn  Jahan  (No.  24). 

Vide  above  p.  331. 

276.  Shaikh  Khu'bu'  [Qutbuddin  Khan  i Chishti]  of  Fathpur  Sikri. 

His  father  was  a Shaikh  zadah  of  Badaon,  and  his  mother  a daughter  of  Shaikh 
Salim.  Khubu  was  a foster-brother  of  Jahangir.*  When  the  prince  was  at  ll&hibad 
in  rebellion  against  Akbar,  he  conferred  upon  Khubu  the  title  of  Qu^buddin  Khan, 
and  made  him  £ubahdar  of  Bihdr.  On  his  accession,  he  made  him  £Tuhahd£r  of 
Bengal,  vice  Man  Singh  (9th  Jurndda  I.,  1016 ; Tuzuk,  p.  37). 

At  that  time,  Sher  Afkan  'Ali  Quii  Istajlu  ( vide  No.  394)  was  tuyuldar  of 
Bardwan,  and  as  his  wife  Mihrunnisa  [Nur  Jahan]  was  ooveted  by  the  emperor,  Qotb 
was  ordered  to  send  Sher  Afkan  to  court,  who,  however,  refused  to  go.  Qufbt 
therefore,  went  to  Bardwan,  sending  Ghiasa,  son  of  his  sister,  before  him,  to  persuade 
Sher  Afkan  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  him.  When  Qu$b  arrived,  Sher  Afkan 
went  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  two  men.  On  his  approach,  Q.  lifted  up  his 


1 Vide  Dowson,  Elliot’s  Historians, 
I.,  p.  248. 


* Jahangir  says  that  Khubu  s mother 
was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  mother. 
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horse- whip  as  a sign  for  his  companions  to  cut  down  Sher  Afkan.  “ What  is  all  this  ?” 
exclaimed  Sher.  Qu{b  waved  his  hand  to  call  back  his  men,  and  advancing  towards 
Sher,  upbraided  him  for  his  disobedience.  His  men  mistaking  Quth's  signal  to  with- 
draw, closed  round  Sher,  who  rushed  with  his  sword  against  Qutb,  and  gave  him  a 
deep  wound  in  the  abdomen.  Qutb  was  a stout  man,  and  seizing  his  protruding  bowels 
with  his  hands,  called  out  to  his  men  to  cut  down  the  scoundrel.  Ambah  Khan, 
a Kashmiri  noble  of  royal  blood,  thereupon  charged  Sher  Afkan,  and  gave  him  a 
sword  cut  over  the  head  ; but  he  fell  at  the  same  time  pierced  through  hy  Sher’s 
sword  (j> . 474,  note  1).  The  men  now  crowded  round  him  and  struck  him  to  the 
ground.  Qu$buddm  was  still  on  horseback,  when  he  heard  that  Sher  Afkan  had  been 
killed,  and  he  sent  off  Ghiasa  to  bring  his  effects  and  his  family  to  Bardwan.  He  then 
was  removed  in  a palkee.  He  died  whilst  being  carried  away.  His  corpse  was  taken 
to  Fathpur  Sikrf  and  buried* 

In  1013,  he  built  the  Jami’  mosque  of  Baddon.  ' 

His  son.  Shaikh  Ibrdliiin,  was,  in  1015,  a commander  of  1000,  300  horse,  and 
bad  the  title  of  Kishwar  Khdn.  He  was  for  some  time  governor  of  Rohtas,  and 
served  in  the  beginning  of  1021  against  ’Usmdn. 

Dahdiah,  son  of  Kishwar  Khan,  is  mentioned  in  the  Pddishahndmak  (I.,  b. 
100, 177,  307  ; H,  344,  379,  411,  484). 

276.  Zia'-ul  Mulk,  of  Kashan. 

The  Akbarndmah  (III,  490,  628)  and  the  Tuzuk  (p.  11)  mention  a Ziduddin. 

The  Hakim  Ziduddin  of  Kashan,  who  under  Shdhjahdn  held  the  title  of  Rahrnat 
Khdn,  can  scarcely  be  the  same. 

277.  Hamzah  Beg  Ghatra'ghali'. 

He  may  be  the  brother  of  No.  203.  The  Akbarndmah  (III.,  255)  mentions  also 
a Husain  Beg  Ghatraghalt. 

278.  Mukhta'r  Beg,  son  of  Agha  Mulla. 

Mukhtdr  Beg  served  under  A’zam  Khdn  Kokah  (No.  21)  in  Bihar,  Gadha-Raism 
(Akbarn.,  HI.,  276,  473),  and  in  the  36th  year,  under  Sultdn  Murad  in  Malwah. 

Nafrullah,  son  of  Mukhtdr  Beg,  was  under  Shdhjahdn  a commander  of  700,  150 
horse,  and  died  in  the  10th  year. 

Fathullah,  son  of  Na9rullah,  was  under  Shdhjahdn  a commander  of  500,  50  hors*) 
( Pddishdhn .,  I.,  b,  318  ; II.,  752). 

Abulfazl  calls  Mukhtdr  Beg  the  son  of  Aghd  Mulld.  This  would  seem  to  he  the 
Aghd  Mulld  Dawdtddr,  mentioned  on  p.  369.  If  so,  Mukhtdr  Beg  would  be  the 
brother  of  Ghidsuddin  ’All  (No.  126).  The  Aghd  Mulld  mentioned  below  (No.  370  >, 
to  judge  from  the  Tuzuk  (p.  27),  is  the  brother  of  Apaf  Khdn  III.  (No.  98),  and  had  a 
son  of  the  name  of  Badi’uzzamdn,  who  under  Shdhjahdn  was  a commander  of  5<X>, 
100  horse  (Pad.,  I.,  b.,  327  ; II.,  751).  In  Muhammadan  families  the  name  of  tho 
grandfather  is  often  given  to  the  grandchild. 

279.  Haidar  ’Ali'  ’Arab. 

He  served,  in  the  32nd  year,  in  Afghanistan  ( Akbarn .,  III.,  540,  648). 

280.  Peshrau  Kha'n  [Mihtar  Sa’ddat]. 

Mihtar  Sa’ddat  had  been  bronght  up  in  Tabriz,  and  was  in  the  service  of  Shah 
Tahmdsp,  who  gave  him  as  a present  to  Humayun.  Aftor  Humayun’s  death,  he  was 
63 
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promoted,  and  got  the  titlo  of  Peshrau  Khan.  In  the  19th  year,  Akbar  sent  him  on 
a mission  to  Bihar,  where  he  was  caught  on  the  Ganges  by  Gajpatl,  the  great 
zamindar  (p.  399,  note  2).  When  Jagdespur,  the  stronghold  of  the  Rajah,  was 
conquered,  Gajpati  ordered  several  prisoners  to  be  killed,  among  them  Peshrau.  The 
executioner,  however,  did  not  kill  him,  and  told  another  man  to  do  so.  But  the 
latter  accidentally  could  not  get  his  sword  out  of  the  scabbard  ; and  the  Rajah,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  flying,  having  no  time  to  lose,  ordered  him  to  take  P.  on  his 
elephant.  The  elephant  was  wild  and  restive,  and  the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  P., 
fell  from  the  animal  and  got  kicked,  when  the  brute  all  at  once  commenced  to  roar  in 
such  a manner,  that  the  other  elephants  ran  away  frightened.  Although  P.’s  hands 
were  tied,  he  managed  to  get  to  the  kaldwah  (p.  127)  of  the  driver,  and  thus  sat  firm  » 
but  the  driver  unable  to  manage  the  brute,  threw  himself  to  the  ground  and  ran  away, 
leaving  P.  alone  on  the  elephant.  Next  morning  it  got  quiet,  and  P.  threw  himself 
down,  when  he  was  picked  up  by  a trooper  who  had  been  searching  for  him. 

In  the  21st  year,  he  reported  at  court  the  defeat  of  Gajpati1  (Akbarn.,  III.,  163). 
In  the  25th  year,  he  served  in  Bengal  (l.  c.f  p.  289).  Later  he  was  sent  to  Nizamulmulk 
of  the  Dak’hin,  and  afterwards  to  Bahddur  Khan,  son  of  Rajah  'All  Khan  of  Khundesh. 
His  mission  to  the  latter  was  in  vain,  and  Akbar  marched  to  A'sfr.  P.  distinguished 
himself  in  the  siege  of  Maligadh. 

Jah&ngir  made  him  a commander  of  2000,  and  continued  him  in  his  office  as 
superintendent  of  the  Farrdsh-khdnah  (Quarter-Master). 

P.  died  in  the  3rd  year,  on  the  1st  Rajab,  1017.  Jahdngir  says  (Tuzuk,  p.  71), 
“ He  was  an  excellent  servant,  and  though  ninety  years  old,  he  was  smarter  than  many 
a young  man.  He  had  amassed  a fortune  of  15  lacs  of  rupees.  His  son  Ridyat  is 
unfit  for  anything ; but  for  the  sake  of  his  father,  I put  him  in  charge  of  half  the 
Fai'rdsh-Jchdnah. 

281.  Qa'zi'  Hasan  Qazwfni. 

In  the  32nd  year  (995),  he  served  in  Gujr&t  (Akbarn.,  III.,  537,  554,  where  the 
Lucknow  edition  has  Qazi  Husain ),  and  later  in  the  siege  of  Asfr  (l.  c.,  III.,  825). 

282.  Mi'r  Mura'd  i Juwaini. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  No.  380,  but  may  be  the  same  as  mentioned 
on  p.  354. 

Juwain  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Persian  Gujdn,  the  name  of  a small  town,*  in 
Khurasan,  on  the  road  between  Bistam  and  Nishapur.  It  lies,  according  to  the 
Madsir,  in  the  district  of  Baihaq,  of  which  Sabzwar  is  the  capital,  and  is  renowned 
as  the  birth-place  of  many  learned  men  and  poets. 

Mir  Murad  belongs  to  the  Sayyids  of  Juwain.  Ashe  had  been  long  in  the 
Dak’hin,  he  was  also  called  Dak'hini.  He  was  an  excellent  shot,  and  Akbar  appointed 
him  rifle-instructor  to  Prince  Khurram.  He  died,  in  the  46th  year,  as  Bakhshf  of 
Lahor.  He  had  two  sons,  Qdsim  Khan  and  Hdshim  Khan. 

Qdsim  Khan  was  an  excellent  poet,  and  rose  to  distinction  under  Isldm 
Khan,  governor  of  Bengal,  who  made  him  treasurer  of  the  $ubah.  Later,  he  married 

1 Gajpati’s  brother.  Bin  Sal,  had  been 
killed  (Akbarn.,  III.,  162). 


Vide  Wiistenfeld’s  Yacut,  II.,  164. 
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Manijali  Begum,  sister  of  Nur  Jahan,  and  thus  became  a friend  of  Jah&ngir.  An 
example  of  a happy  repartee  is  given.  Once  Jahaugir  asked  for  a cup  of  water. 
The  cup  was  so  thin,  that  it  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  water,  and  when  handed 
to  the  emperor,  it  broke.  Looking  at  Qasi  m,  J.  said  (metre  J Ramal) — 

vf  v2))b 

The  cup  was  lovely,  and  the  water  lost  its  rest — 
when  Qasim,  completing  the  verse,  replied  : 

y tj  6J3 

It  saw  my  love  grief,  and  could  not  suppress  its  tears. 

In  the  end  of  J.’s  reign,  he  was  pubahd&r  of  A grab,  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
treasures  in  the  fort.  When  the  emperor  died,  and  Sh&kjahan  left  the  Dak’hin, 
Qasim  paid  his  respects  in  the  Bagh  i Dahrah  (Agrah),  which  in  honor  of  Jahangir  had 
been  called  Nur  Manxil , and  was  soon  after  made  a commander  of  6000,  500  horse,  and 
appointed  governor  of  Bengal,  vice  Fidaf  Khan. 

As  Shahjahan  when  prince,  during  his  rehellion,  had  heard  of  the  wicked  practices 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Bengal,  who  converted  natives  by  force  to  Christianity,  he 
ordered  Qasim  to  destroy  their  settlement  at  Hiigli.  In  the  6th  year,  in  Sha’ban, 
1041,  or  February,  1632,  A.  D.  ( Padishd/in .,  I.,  435,  437),  Q.  sent  a corps  under  his 
son  Tnayatullah  and  Allah  Yar  Khan  to  Hugli.  The  Portuguese  held  out  for  three 
months  and  a half,  when  the  Muhammadans  succeeded  in  layiug  dry  the  ditch  in 
front  of  the  Church,  dug  a mine,  and  blew  up  the  church.  The  fort  was  taken.  Ten 
thousand  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  perished  during  the  siege,  and  4400  were  taken 
prisoners.  About  10,000  natives  whom  they  had  in  their  power,  were  liberated.  One 
thousand  Musalmans  died  as  martyrB  for  their  religion.1 

Three  days  after  the  conquest  of  Hugli,  Qasim  died  (l.  c.,  p.  441).  ThcJami’ 
Masjid  in  the  Atgah  Bazar  of  Agrah  was  built  by  him. 

283.  MBr  Qa  sim  Badakhshi. 

He  served  in  the  Dak’hin  (Akbarn.,  III.,  830), 

284.  Bandah  ’A1P  Maidani. 

Maidani  is  the  name  of  an  Afghan  clan  ; vide  No.  317.  Bandah  ’Ah  served  in 
the  9th  year  with  Muhammad  Hakim  of  Kabul,  who  was  attacked  by  Mirza  Sulaiman 
of  Badakhsh&n  (No.  5),  and  had  applied  to  Akbar  for  help.  In  the  30th  and  32nd 
years,  he  served  in  K&bul  (Akbam  , II,,  299  ; III.,  477,  640). 

The  Akbarnamah  (II.,  209)  also  mentions  a Bandah  ’All  Qurbegi. 

285.  Khwa'jagi'  Fathullah,  son  of  Haji  Habib ullah  of  Kash&n. 

Ho  was  mentioned  above  on  pp.  359,  464.  He  served  in  the  30th  year  under 
Mirza  'Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21).  Akbarn.,  III.,  473. 

286.  Za^hid  \ 

287.  Dost  [Muhammad]  j sons  of  fUdiq  Khan  (No.  43). 

288.  Ya'r  [Muhammad] ) 


* The  siege  of  Hugh  commenced  on 
the  2nd  Zi  Hajjah,  1041,  or  11th  June, 
1632,  and  the  town  was  taken  on  the 
14th  Rabf  I,  1042,  or  10th  September, 
1632.  The  village  of  llaldipiir,  men- 
tioned in  the  Padishah uamali  as  having 


for  some  time  been  the  head  quarters  of 
the  Mughul  army,  is  called  on  our  maps 
Holodpur,  and  lies  N.  W.  of  Hugli. 

The  Portuguese  church  at  Bandel  (a 
corruption  of  bandar  ?)  bears  the  year 
1699  on  its  keystone. 
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They  have  been  mentioned  -above  on  p.  357.  Zdhid,  in  the  end  of  10J5,  served 
against  J)alpat  (No.  252). 

Regarding  Zahid,  vide  also  a passage  from  the  Tdrikh  i Ma’pimi,  translated  in 
Dowson’s  edition  of  Elliot’s  Historians,  I.,  246. 

289.  ’Izzatullah.  Ghujduw&ni. 

Ghujduw&n  is  a small  town  in  Bokhara. 

The  Akbarnamah  (III.,  548)  mentions  a Qazi  Tzzatullah,  who,  in  the  32nd  year, 
served  in  Afghanistan. 


XX.  Commanders  of  Three  Hundred. 

290.  A'ltu'n  Qulij. 

291.  Ja'n  Qulij. 

Two  MSS.  have  Altun  Qulij,  son  of  Khan  Qulij,  which  latter  name  would  be  an 
unusual  transposition  for  Qulij  Khan.  They  are  not  the  sons  of  Qulij  Kh&n  (No.  42), 
vide  Nos.  292  and  293. 

A'ltun  Qulij  is  mentioned  in  the  Akbarnamah  (III.,  554)  as  having  served  in 
Baglanah  with  Bhaiji,  the  Rajah,  who  was  hard  pressed  in  Fort  Molher  by  his  relations. 
Bharji  died  about  the  same  time  (beginning  of  the  33rd  year). 

292.  Saifullah  [ Qulij ullah]  ) c ~ ...  ~ . /XT 

203.  Chi'n  Qulij,  } sons  of  Quly  KMn  (No.  42). 

Saif  is  Arabic,  and  means  the  same  as  the  Turkish  qulij , a sword.  Saifullah 
was  mentioned  under  No.  203.  In  the  beginning  of  the  33rd  year,  he  served  under 
£adiq  Khiin  (No.  43)  in  Afghanistan. 

Regarding  Mirza  Chin  Qulij,  the  Madsir  says  that  he  was  an  educated,  liberal, 
man,  well  versed  in  government  matters.  He  had  learned  under  Mulld  Mu^afa  of 
Jaunpur,  and  was  for  a long  time  Faujd&r  of  Jaunpur  and  Ban&ras. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  his  younger  brother  Mfrzfi  Lahauri,  the  spoiled  pet  son 
of  his  father,  joined  Chin  Qulij  in  Jaunpur.  He  had  not  been  long  there,  when  he 
interfered  in  government  matters,  and  caused  disturbances,  during  which  Chin  Qulij 
lost  his  life.  His  immense  property  escheated  to  the  state ; it  is  said  that  it  took 
the  clerks  a whole  year  to  make  the  inventory. 

In  1022,  when  Jahangir  was  in  Ajmir,  he  summoned  Mulld  Mustafa,  who  had 
been  the  Mirza  s teacher,  with  the  intention  of  doing  him  harm.  While  at  court,  ho 
got  acquainted  with  Mulla  Muhammad  of  T’hat’hah,  a teacher  in  the  employ  of 
A'^afjah  (or  A^af  Khdn  IY. ; vide  p.  869),  who  had  scientific  discussions  with  him, 
and  finding  him  a learned  man,  interceded  on  his  behalf.  Mu$af&  was  let  off,  went 
to  Makkah  and  died. 

Mirza  Lahauri  was  caught  and  imprisoned.  After  some  time,  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  and  received  a daily  allowance  (yaumiyyah ).  He  had  a house  in  Agrah, 
near  the  Jamnah,  at  the  end  of  the  Darsan,  and  trained  pigeons.  He  led  a miserable 
life. 

The  Madsir  mentions  a few  instances  of  his  wicked  behaviour.  Once  he  buried 
one  of  hisj7  servants  alive,  as  he  wished  to  know  something  about  Munkir  and 
Nakir,  the  two  angels  who,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Muhammadans,  examine  the 
dead  in  the  grave,  beating  the  corpse  with  sledge  hammers,  if  the  dead  man  is  found 
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wanting  in  belief.  When  the  man  was  dug  out,  he  was  found  dead.  Another  time, 
when  with  his  father  in  L&hor,  he  disturbed  a Hindu  wedding-feast,  and  carried  off 
the  bride  ; and  when  the  people  complained  to  his  father,  he  told  them  to  be  glad  that 
they  were  now  related  to  the  (pubahdar  of  L&hor. 

The  other  sons  of  Qulij  Khan,  as  Qulijullah,  Chin  Qulij,  B&lju  Q.,  Bairam  Q., 
Jan  Q.,  held  mostly  respectable  raanpabs. 

The  Tuzuk  i JahdngM  relates  the  story  differently.  Both  M.  Chin  Qulij  and 
M.  L&hauri  are  described  as  wicked  men.  Chin  Q.,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  came 
with  his  brothers  and  relations  to  court  (fafar,  1023;  Tuzuk,  p.  127),  and  received 
Jaunpur  as  jagir,  As  the  emperor  heard  of  the  wicked  doings  of  M.  L&hauri, 
from  whom  no  man  was  safe,  he  sent  an  Ahadi  to  Jaunpur  to  bring  him  to  court, 
when  Chin  Qulij  fled  with  him  to  several  Zaminddrs.  The  men  of  Jahangir  Quli 
Khan,  governor  of  Bihar,  at  last  caught  him ; but  before  he  was  taken  to  the 
governor,  Chin  died,  some  say,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  illness,  others 
from  wounds  he  had  inflicted  on  himself.  His  corpse  was  taken  to  Jahdnglr  Quli 
Khdn,  who  sent  it  with  his  family  and  property  to  llahabad.  The  greater  part  of  his 
property  had  been  squandered  or  given  away  to  zaminddrs  (1024;  Tuzuk,  p.  148). 

294.  Abul  Fattali  Ata'li'q, 

295.  Sayyid  Ba'yazi'd  of  Bdrha. 

He  served  in  the  33rd  year  (996)  in  Gujrat  ( Akbam .,  III.,  553).  In  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  year  of  Jahangir’s  reign  (1031),  he  received  the  title  of  Mu#afd  Khan 
(Tuzuk,  p.  344). 

In  the  1st  year  of  Shdhjahdn  s reign,  he  was  made  a commander  of  2000,  700 
horse  ( Pdd .,  I.,  183).  His  name  is  not  given  in  the  list  of  grandees  of  the  Tddtih&h* 
ndmah . 

296.  Balbhadr,  the  Rathor. 

297.  Abul  Ma’a'li',  son  of  Sayyid  Muhammad  Mir  ’Adi  (No.  140). 

298.  Ba'qir  Anqdri. 

He  was  in  Bengal  at  the  outbreak  of  the  military  revolt.  In  the  37th  year,  he 
served  under  Man  Singh  in  the  expedition  to  Opsa  (Akbarn.,  III.,  267,  641). 

299.  Ba'yazi'd  Beg  Turkman. 

He  was  at  first  in  Mun’im  s service  (Akbam.,  II.,  238,  253).  The  Padishahnamah 
(I.,  b.,  328)  mentions  Mahmud  Beg,  son  of  Bayazid  Beg.  Vide  No.  335. 

800.  Shaikh  Daulat  Bakhtydr. 

801.  Husain,  the  Pak’hliwdl. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  his  family  from  the  Qarliiqs  under  Timur  (vide  p.  454)  is 
given  in  the  Tuzuk  (p.  290).  Jahangir  adds,  “ but  they  do  not  know  who  was  then 
their  chief.  At  present,  they  are  common  Panjabis  (LahauH  i mahaz),  and  speak 
PanjdbL  This  is  also  the  case  with  Dhantur”  (vide  No.  396). 

Sul$dn  Husain,  as  he  called  himself,  is  the  son  of  Sul^dn  Mahmud.  His 
rebellious  attitude  towards  Akbar  has  been  mentioned  above,  on  p,  454.  When  J abanglr 
in  the  14th  year  (beginning  of  1029)  paid  him  a visit,  Husain  was  about  seventy  years 
old,  but  still  active.  He  was  then  a commander  of  400,  300  horse,  and  Jahdnglr 
promoted  him  to  a man^ab  of  600,  350  horse. 
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Husain  died  in  the  18th  year-  (end  of  1032  ; Tuzuk,  p.  367).  His  command  and 
the  district  of  Pak’lili  were  given  to  his  son  Shadmdn. 

Shadmdn  served  under  Dard  Shikoh  in  Qandahar  (beginning  of  1052),  and  was 
in  the  20th  year  of  Shdhjahdn’s  reign  a commander  of  1000,  900  horse.  Pddishdh - 
ndmah , II.,  293,  733. 

The  Tuzuk  (p.  290)  mentions  a few  places  in  the  district  of  Pak*hli,  and  has  a 
remark  on  the  thick,  strong  beer  which  the  inhabitants  make  from  bread  and  rice. 

302.  Kesu'  Da's,  son  of  Jai  Mall. 

Tide  No.  408.  One  MS.  has  Jait  Mall , instead  of  Jai  Mall . The  Pddishdh - 
ndmali  (I.,  b.,  310)  mentions  a Rajah  Girdhar,  son  of  Kesu  Das,  grandson  of  Jat  * 
Mall  of  Mirt'ha.  The  Tuzuk  frequently  mentions  a Kesu  Das  Marti  (Tuzuk, 
pp.  9,  37,  203). 

303.  Mi'rza'  Kha'n  of  Nishapur.  One  MS.  has  Jan  for  Khdn. 

804.  Muzalfar,  brother  of  Khdn  ’Alam  (No.  58). 

My  text  edition  has  wrongly  Khdn  i A’zam , for  Khdn  *Alam. 

306.  Tulsi'  Da's  Ja'don. 

He  served  in  992  against  Sultan  Muzaffar  of  Gujrat  (Akbam.,  III.,  422). 

The  Akbarndmah  (III.,  157,  434,  698)  mentions  another  Jadon,  Rajah  Goptil.  He 
died  in  the  end  of  the  34th  year,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Tabaqat  as  a commander 
of  2000. 

306.  Rahmat  Kha'n,  son  of  Masnad  i ’All. 

Masnad  i * Alt  is  an  Afghdn  title,  as  Majlis  til  Majdlis , Majlis  i Ikhtiydr,  &c. 
It  was  the  title  of  Fattti  Khan,  or  Fath  Khan,  a courtier  of  Islem  Shah,  who 
afterwards  joined  Akhar's  service.  He  served  under  Husain  Quli  Khan  Jahan 
(No.  24)  in  980  against  Nagarko^  (Baddoni  II,  161).  The  Tabaqat  makes  him  a 
commander  of  2000.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  Fath  Khan  whom  Sulaiman  Karartini 
had  put  in  charge  of  Rohtds  in  Bihar  ( Bad.,  II.,  77). 

He  died  in  the  34th  year  in  Audh  (Akbam.,  III.,  599). 

A Rahmat  Khdn  served  in  the  45th  year  in  the  Dak’hin.  Rahmat  Khan’s 
brother,  Shah  Muhammad,  is  mentioned  below,  No.  395. 

307.  Ahmad  Qa'sim  Kokah. 

He  served  in  993  against  the  Ytisufzais,  and  in  996,  under  JJadiq  Khan,  against 
the  Tdrikls  (Akbam.,  III.,  490,  552). 

The  Tuzuk  (p.  159)  mentions  a Ydr  Beg,  son  of  A.  Q.’s  brother. 

308.  Baha'dur  Gohlot. 

309.  Daulat  Kha'n  Lodi. 

He  was  a Lodi  Afghdn  of  the  Shdhu-khail  clan,  and  was  at  first  in  the  service 
of  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No,  21).  When  ’Abdurrahim  (No.  29)  married  the  daughter  of 
’Aziz,  Daulat  Khan  was  transferred  to  ’Abdurrahim’s  service,  and  ’Aziz  in  sending 
him  to  his  son-in-law,  said,  “ Take  care  of  this  man,  and  you  may  yet  get  the  title  of 
your  father  (KhanKhandn).”  Daulat  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  in  Gqjrat 
(p.  335,  1.,  1,  where  for  Dost  Khdn,  as  given  in  the  Maasir,  we  have  to  road 
Daulat  Khdn),  in  That’hah,  and  the  Dak’hin.  His  courage  was  proverbial.  In  his 
master’s  contingent  he  held  a command  of  1000.  Sul$dn  Ddnydl  won  him  over, 
and  made  him  a commander  of  2000. 
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Ho  died  io  the  end  of  the  45th  year  (Sha'ban*  1009)  at  Ahmadnagar  (Akbarn., 
III.,  846).  It  is  said  that  Akbar  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  when  he  heard  of  his 
death,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 44  To-day  Sher  Khan  Sur  died.” 

Daulat  Khan’s  eldest  son,  whom  the  Maasir  calls  Mahmud,  was  half  mad.  In 
the  46th  year,  on  a hunting  tour,  he  left  his  companions,  got  into  a quarrel  with  some 
Kolfs  near  Pal,  and  perished. 

Daulat’s  second  son  is  the  renowned  Pir  Khdn,  or  Ptru,  better  known  in  history 
under  his  title  Khdn  Jahdn  Lodi.  If  Akbar’s  presentiments  were  deceived  in  the 
father,  they  were  fulfilled  in  the  son. 

. Pit  Khan,  when  young,  fell  out  with  his  father,  and  fled  with  his  elder  brother, 
whom  the  Madsir  here  calls  Muhammad  Khan,  to  Bengal,  where  they  were  assisted 
by  Man  Singh.  Muhammad  Khan  died  when  young. 

lake  his  father,  P.  Kh.  was  in  the  service  of  Sultan  Danyal,  wty)  treated  him 
like  a friend  and  called  him  1 son/  On  the  death  of  the  Prince,  Pir,  then  twenty 
years  old,  joined  Jahangir’s  service,  was  made  in  the  second  year  a commander  of 
3uOO.  and  received  the  title  of  y’aldbat  Khan  (Tuzuk,  p.  42).  He  gradually  rose 
to  a man ^ab  of  6000,  and  received  the  title  of  Khan  Jahdn,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  second  in  dignity  to  that  of  KhdnKhdndn.  Although  Jahangir  treated  him  like 
an  intimate  friend  rather  than  a subject,  Khan  Jahdn  never  forgot  his  position  and 
formed  no  ambitious  plans. 

When  Prince  Parwiz,  Rdjah  Man  Singh  and  Sharif  Khdn  (No.  351)  were 
sent  to  the  Dak’hiu  to  reinforce  the  Khdn  Ivhdnan,  and  matters  took  an  unfavorable 
turn,  Khdn  Jahdn,  in  1018,  was  sent  with  12000  troopers  to  their  assistance.  At 
the  review,  Jahdngir  came  down  from  the  state  window,  put  his  turban  ou  Kh.  J.’s  head, 
seized  his  hand,  and  helped  him  in  mounting.  Without  delaying  in  Burhdnpur, 
Kh.  J.  moved  to  Baldgkdt,  where  the  imperial  army  was.  At  Mulkdpur,  a great  fight 
took  place  with  Malik  ’Ambar,  and  the  imperialists,  unaccustomed  to  the  warfare  of 
the  Dak’hinis,  lost  heavily.  The  KhdnKhdndn  met  him  with  every  respect,  and 
took  him  to  Bdldghdt.  According  to  the  original  plan,  Kh.  J.  was  to  lead  the 
Dak ’ll  in  corps,  and  'Abdullah  Khdn  the  Gujrdt  army,  upon  Daulatabdd  (p.  496). 
Malik  'Ambar  afraid  of  being  attacked  from  two  sides,  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the 
Khan  Khdndn,  who  managed  to  detain  Kh.  J.  in  Zafarnagar ; and  'Abdullah,  when 
marching  forward,  found  no  support,  and  had  to  retreat  with  heavy  losses.  Kh.  J. 
got  short  of  provisions ; his  horses  died  away,  and  the  splendid  army  with  which  he 
had  set  out,  returned  in  a most  disorderly  state  to  Burhdnpur. 

Kh.  J.  accused  the  KhdnKhdndn  of  treason,  and  offered  to  conquer  Bijdpur 
in  two  years,  if  the  emperor  would  give  him  30000  men  and  absolute  power.  This 
Jahangir  agreed  to,  and  the  Khan  i A’zam  (No.  21)  and  Khdn  'Alam  (No.  328) 
were  sent  to  his  assistance.  But  though  the  KhdnKhdndn  had  been  removed,  the 
duplicity  of  the  Amirs  remained  what  it  had  been  before,  and  matters  did  not  improve. 
The  command  was  therefore  given  to  the  Khdn  i A’zam,  and  Kh.  J.  received  T’halner 
as  jagir,  and  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Ilichpur.  After  a year,  he  returned  to  court, 
bat  was  treated  by  the  emperor  in  as  friendly  a manner  os  before. 

In  the  15th  year,  wheu  the  Persians  threatened  Qandahdr,  Kh.  J.  was  made 
governor  of  Multdn.  Two  years  later,  in  the  17th  year,  Shah  'Abbas  took  Qandahdr 
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after  a siege  of  forty  days.  Kh.  J.  was  called  to  court  for  advice,  having  been 
forbidden  to  attack  Shah  ’Abbas,  because  kings  should  be  opposed  by  kings.  When 
he  came  to  court,  Prince  Khurram  was  appointed  to  reconquer  Qaudahar,  and  Kh.  J. 
was  ordered  back  to  Multan,  to  make  preparations  for  the  expedition.  It  is  said  that 
the  Afghan  tribes  from  near  Qaudahar  came  to  him  in  Multan,  and  declared  themselves 
willing  to  be  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  if  be  would  only  promise  every  horseman 
live  taukahs,  and  each  foot  soldier  two  tankahs  per  diem,  to  keep  them  from  starving ; 
they  were  willing  to  go  with  him  to  Isfahan,  and  promised  to  be  responsible  for  the 
supplies.  But  Kh.  J.  refused  the  proffered  assistance,  remarking  that  Jahangir  would 
kill  him,  if  he  heard  of  the  attachment  of  the  Afghans  to  him. 

In  the  meantime  matters  changed.  Skabjaban  rebelled,  and  the  expedition 
to  Qaudahar  was  not  undertaken,  The  emperor  several  times  ordered  Kh.  J.  to 
return,  and  wrote  at  last  himself,  adding  the  curious  remark  that  even  Sher  Khan 
Sur,  in  spite  of  his  enmity,  would  after  so  many  requests  have  obeyed.  The  delay, 
it  is  said,  was  caused  by  severe  illness.  On  his  arrival  at  court,  Kh.  J.  was  made 
commandant  of  Fort  Agrah  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  treasures. 

In  the  19th  year,  on  the  death  of  the  Khan  i A’zarn,  he  was  made  governor  of 
Gujrat,  and  when  Mahabat  Khan  was  sent  to  Bengal,  he  was  appointed  atdliq  to 
Prince  Parwiz,  whom  he  joined  at  Burhanpur. 

In  10b5,  the  21st  year,  Parwiz  died,  and  the  Dak’hin  was  placed  under  Kh.  J. 
He  moved  against  Fath  Khan,  son  of  Malik  'Ambar,  to  Balagkat.  His  conduct  was 
now  more  than  suspicious  : he  accepted  proposals  made  by  Hamid  Khan  Habshi,  the 
minister  of  the  Nizam  Shah,  to  cede  the  conquered  districts  for  an  annual  payment 
of  three  lacs  of  huns,  though  the  revenue  was  55  krors  of  dams  ( Padishdhn .,  I.,  271), 
and  ordered  the  imperial  Faujdars  and  Thanahdars  to  give  up  their  places  to  the 
agents  of  the  Nizam  Shah  and  repair  to  Burhanpur.  Only  Sipahdar  Khan  who 
stood  in  Alnnadnagar,  refused  to  do  so  without  express  orders  from  the  Emperor. 

Soon  after,  Mahabat  Khan  joined  Skahjahau  at  Junir,  and  was  honored  with 
the  title  of  Sipuhsdldr.  On  the  death  of  Jahangir,  which  took  place  immediately 
afterwards,  Skahjahau  sent  Jan  Nisar  Khan  to  Kh.  J.,  to  find  out  what  he  intended 
to  do,  and  confirm  him  at  the  same  time  in  his  office  as  pubakdar  of  the  DakTiia  ; 
but  as  he  in  the  meantime  had  formed  other  plans,  he  sent  back  Jan  Nisar  without 
answer.  He  intended  to  rebel.  It  is  said  that  he  was  misled  by  Darya  Khan  Rohilah 
and  Fazil  Khan,  the  Diwan  of  the  Dak’hin  : Da  war  Bakhsh,  they  insinuated,  had 
been  made  emperor  by  the  army,  Skabryar  had  proclaimed  himself  in  Labor,  whilst 
Sliakj.  had  offended  him  by  conferring  the  title  of  Sipahsalar  on  Mahabat  Khan,  who 
only  lately  had  joiued  him ; he,  too,  should  aim  at  the  crown,  as  he  was  a man  of 
great  power,  and  would  find  numerous  adherents. 

Skakj.  sent  Mahabat  to  Mandu,  where  Kh.  J.’s  family  was.  Kh.J.  renewed 
friendly  relations  with  the  Nizam  Shah,  and  leaving  Sikandar  Dutdni  in  Burhanpur, 
ho  moved  with  several  Amirs  to  Mandu,  and  deposed  the  governor  Muzaffar  Khan 
Ma’muri.  But  he  soon  saw  how  mistaken  he  was.  The  Amirs  who  had  come 
with  him,  left  him  and  paid  their  respects  to  Sliakj. ; the  proclamation  of  Da  war 
Bakhsh  proved  to  be  a scheme  made  by  Ayaf  Khan  in  favor  of  Sliakj.,  and  Kh.  J. 
sent  a vakil  to  court  and  presented,  after  Sbahj.’s  accession,  a most  valuable  present. 
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The  Emperor  was  willing  to  overlook  past  faults,  and  left  him  in  possession  of 
the  government  of  Malwah. 

In  the  second  year,  after  punishing  Jhujh&r  Singh,  Kh.  J.  came  to  court,  and 
was  treated  by  the  Emperor  with  cold  politeness.  Their  mutual  distrust  soon  showed 
itself.  Shahj.  remarked  on  the  strong  contingent  which  he  had  brought  to  Agrah, 
and  several  parganahs  of  his  j&gfrs  were  transferred  to  others.  One  evening,  at  a 
darbar,  Mirza  Lashkari,  son  of  Mukhli?  Khan,  foolishly  said  to  the  sons  of  Kh.  J., 
“ He  will  some  of  these  days  imprison  your  father.”  Kh.  J.  on  hearing  this,  shut 
himself  up  at  home,  and  when  the  Emperor  sent  Isl&m  Kh&n  to  his  house  to  enquire, 
he  begged  the  messenger  to  obtain  for  him  an  amdn-ndmaht  or  letter  of  safety,  as  he 
was  hourly  expecting  the  displeasure  of  his  master.  Shahj.  was  generous  enough  to 
send  him  the  guarantee ; but  though  even  Aqaf  Kh&n  tried  to  console  him,  the  old 
suspicions  were  never  forgotten.  In  fact  it  would  seem  that  he  only  feared  the 
more  for  his  safety,  and  on  the  night  from  the  26th  to  the  27th  pafar,  1039,  after  a 
stay  at  court  of  eight  months,  he  fled  from  Agrah.  When  passing  the  Hatiapul 1 * * * * * * 
Darwazah,  he  humbly  threw  the  reins  of  his  horse  over  his  neck,  bent  his  head 
forward  on  the  saddle,  and  exclaimed,  “ 0 God,  thou  knowest  that  I fly  for  the 
preservation  of  my  honor  ; to  rebel  is  not  my  intention.”  On  the  morning  before  his 
flight,  Apaf  had  been  informed  of  his  plan,  and  reported  the  rumour  to  the  emperor. 
But  Shahj.  said  that  he  could  take  no  steps  to  prevent  Kh.  J.  from  rebelling  ; he  had 
given  him  the  guarantee,  and  could  use  no  force  before  the  crime  had  actually  been 
committed. 

An  outline  of  Kh.  J.’s  rebellion  may  be  fouud  in  Elphinstone’s  history,  where  the 
main  facts  are  given. 

When  he  could  no  longer  hold  himself  in  the  Dak’hin,  he  resolved  to  cut  his 
way  to  the  Panjab.  He  entered  Malwah,  pursued  by  ’Abdullah  Khan  and  Muzaffar 
Khan  Barha.  After  capturing  at  Sironj  fifty  imperial  elephants,  he  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Bundelah  Rajah.  But  Jagraj  Bikramajit,  son  of  Jhujhar  Singh,  fell 
upon  his  rear  (17th  Jumada  II,  1040),  defeated  it,  and  killed  Darya  Khan  (a  com- 
mander of  4000)  and  his  son,  Kh.  J.  s best  officers  ( Pddishdhn .,  I.,  339  ; I.,  b.,  296.) 
On  arriving  in  Bhander,8  Kh.  J.  met  Sayyid  Muzaffar,  and  sending  off  his  baggage 
engaged  him  writh  1000  men.  Duriug  the  fight  Mahmud  Khan,  one  of  Kh.  J.  s sons, 
was  killed.  On  approaching  Kalinjar,  he  was  opposed  by  Sayyid  Ahmad,  the 
commandant  of  the  Fort,  and  in  a fight  another  of  his  sons,  Hasan  Khan,  was 
captured.  Marching  farther,  he  arrived  at  the  tank  of  Sehondd,  where  he  resolved 
to  die.  He  allowed  his  men  to  go  away,  as  his  cause  was  hopeless.  On  the  1st 
Rajab,  1040,  he  was  again  attacked  by  ’Abdullah  Kh&n  and  S.  Muzaffar,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  by  M&dbii  Singh  with  a spear.  Before  Muzaffar  could  come  up, 
the  soldiers  had  cut  him  and  his  son  'Aziz  to  pieces  (Padishdhn.  I.,  351).  Their 


1 The  two  large  stone  elephants  which 

stood  upon  the  gate  were  taken  down  by 

Aurangzib  in  Rajab,  1079,  because  the 

Muhammadan  law  forbids  sculpture. 

Maas.  *. A'lamgiri , p.  77. 

* So  the  Madsir.  The  Bibl.  Ind. 

Edition  of  thePadishahnamah,  I.,  348,  has 

64 


Bdndhu . So  likewise  for  Saltodni  (Pad. 
I.,  290),  the  Madsir  has  Lanjhi  (Gond- 
wanah),  where  Kh.  J.  after  the  fight 
near  Dholpur  and  his  march  through  the 
Bundelah  State  for  the  first  time  rested. 

Bhander  lies  N.  E.  of  Jhausi.  Sell  on  da 
lies  N.  of  Kalinjar,  on  the  Ken. 
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heads  wore  sent  to  Shabjahan  at  Burhdnpur,  fixed  for  some  time  to  the  wails  of  the 
city,  and  then  buried  in  the  vault  of  Daulat  Khan,  Kh.  J.’s  father. 

Kh.  J.  had  been  a commander  of  7000  ( Pddishdhn .,  I.,  b.,  293). 

Several  of  Kb.  J.’s  sons,  as  Husain,  ’Azin at,  Mahmud,  and  Hasan,  had  perished 
during  the  rebellion  of  their  father.  Another,  A^dlat  Khan,  a commander  of  3000, 
died  during  the  rebellion  at  Daulatdbdd,  and  Muzaflar  had  left  his  father,  and  gone  to 
court.  Farid  and  Jdn  Jahdn  were  captured  ; ’A'lam  and  Ahmad  had  fled,  and  went 
after  some  time  to  court.  * But  none  of  his  sons  ever  prospered.’ 

The  historical  work  entitled  Makhzan  i Afghdni , or  some  editions  of  it,  contain 
a chapter  in  praiso  of  Khan  Jahdn,  after  whom  the  book  is  sometimes  called  Tdrtkh 
i Khdn  Jahdn  Lodi. 

810.  Sha'h  Muhammad,  son  of  Quraish  Saltan  (No.  178). 

311.  Hasan  Kha'n  Miydnah. 

He  was  at  first  a servant  of  fddiq  Khan  (No.  43),  but  later  he  received  a man  p ah. 
He  died  in  the  Dak’hin  wars. 

Of  bis  eight  sons,  the  eldest  died  young  (Tuzuk,  p.  200).  The  second  is  Buhlul 
Khdn.  He  rose  to  a mangab  of  1500  under  Jabdngir  (l.  c.,  pp.  184,  200),  and  received 
the  title  of  Sarbaland  Khdn . He  was  remarkable  for  his  courage  and  his  external 
appearance.  He  served  in  Gondwdnah. 

At  the  accession  of  Shdhjahdn,  B.  was  made  a commander  of  4000,  3000  horse 
and  jagirdar  of  Bdldpur.  He  joined  Khan  Jahdn  Lodi  on  his  march  from  Gondwdnah 
to  Bdldghdt.  When  he  saw  that  Khdn  Jahdn  did  not  succeed,  he  left  him,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Nizdm  Shdh. 

A grandson  of  Buhlul,  Abul  Muhammad,  came  in  the  12th  year  of  Aurangzib’s 
reign  to  court,  was  made  a commander  of  5000,  4000,  and  got  the  title  of  IJchlaq 
Khdn  (Mads.  'A 'lamgxri,  p.  81). 

For  other  Miydnah  Afghans,  vide  Pddishdhn. , I.,  241 ; Mads . *Alamgtriy  p.  225. 

312.  Ta'hir  Begt  son  of  the  Khan  i Kalan  (No.  16). 

313.  Kishn  Da's  Tunwar. 

He  was  under  Akbar  and  Jabdngir  accountant  ( mushrif ) of  the  elephant  and 
horse  stables.  In  the  7th  year  of  J.,  he  was  made  a commander  of  1000.  A short 
time  before,  he  had  received  the  title  of  Rajah  (Tuzuk,  p.  110). 

314.  Ma'n  Singh  Kachhwahah. 

The  Akbarndmah  (III.,  333,  335)  mentions  a Man  Singh  Darbari. 

816.  Mi'r  Gada'i',  son  of  Mir  Abu  Turdb. 

Abu  Turdb  belonged  to  the  Saldmi  Sayyids  of  Shiraz.  His  grandfather,  Mir 
Ghidsuddin,  had  come  to  Gujrat  during  the  reign  of  Qutbuddin,  grandson  of  Sultan 
Ahmad  (the  founder  of  Ahmaddbdd) ; but  he  soon  after  returned  to  Persia.  The 
disturbances,  however,  during  the  reign  of  Shdh  Isrna  il  i f afawi  obliged  him  to 
take  again  refuge  in  Gujrdt,  where  he  arrived  during  the  reign  of  Sultdn  Mahmud 
Bigarak.1  He  settled  with  his  son  Kamdluddin  (Abu  Turdb’s  father)  in  Champdnir- 


1 This  word  is  generally  pro- 
nounced and  is  said  to  mean 

having  conquered  two  forts  (garh), 


because  Mahmud’s  army  conquered  on 
one  day  the  forts  of  Champanir  and 
Jundg&fk.  But  Jahangir  in  his  * Memoirs’ 
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Mahmlld&b&d,  and  set  up  as  a teacher  and  writer  of  school  books  ( darsiyah  hitdb). 
Kamalnddfn  also  was  a man  renowned  for  his  learning. 

The  family  had  for  a long  time  been  attached  to  the  Salsalah  i Maghribiyak , 
or  Maghribi  (Western)  Sect,  the  44  lamp”  of  which  was  the  saintly  Shaikh* 1 * *  Ahmad 
i Kliaftu.  The  name 4 Sal&mi  Sayyids’  is  explained  as  follows.  One  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  family  had  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  When  coming  to  the  sacred  spot,  he 
said  the  customary  saldm , when  a heavenly  voice  returned  his  greeting. 

Abu  Tur&b  was  a highly  respected  man.  He  was  the  first  that  paid  his  respects 
to  Akbar  on  his  march  to  Gujrat,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  faithfulness 
to  his  new  master.  Thus  he  was  instrumental  in  preventing  I’tim&d  Kh&n  (No.  67) 
from  joining,  after  Akbar 's  departure  for  Kambhayat,  the  rebel  Ikhtiy&r  ul-Mulk, 
Later,  Akbar  sent  him  to  Makkah  as  Mir  Hajj,  in  which  quality  he  commanded 
a large  party  of  courtiers  and  begums.  On  his  return,  he  brought  a large  stone 
from  Makkah,  which  bore  the  footprint  of  the  prophet  (qadam  i skarif  \ or  qadam  i 
mubdrak)  ; vide  p.  198.  The  4 tarikh’  of  his  return  is  Ichair  ul  aqddm  (A.  H.  987), 
or 4 the  best  of  footprints/  The  stone  was  said  to  be  the  same  which  Sayyid  Jalal 
i Bukhari  at  the  time  of  Sult4n  FIruz  had  brought  to  Dihli.  Akbar  looked  upon  the 
whole  as  a pious  farce,  and  though  the  stone  was  received  with  great  dclat , Abu 
Turab  was  graciously  allowed  to  keep  it  in  his  house . 

When  I'tim&d  was  made  governor  of  Gujrfit,  Abu  Tur&b  followed  him  as  Amin 
of  the  pubah,  accompanied  by  his  sons  Mir  Muhibbullah  and  Mir  Sharafuddin, 

Abu  Turab  died  in  1005,  and  was  buried  at  Ahinadabad. 

His  third  son  Mir  Gadai,  though  he  held  a mancab,  adopted  the  saintly  mode 
of  life  which  his  ancestors  had  followed.  In  the  46th  year,  he  served  in  the  Dak’hin. 
318.  Q&'dim  Khwa'jah,  son  of  Khwfijah  9 Abdul  Bari.  Vide  No.  320. 
317.  Na'di  ,Ali/  Maidani. 

In  MSS.  he  is  often  wrongly  called  Yad  ’Alf. 

The  word  nddi  is  an  Arabic  Imperative,  meaning  call.  It  occurs  in  the  following 
formula  used  all  over  the  East  for  amulets. 

Nddi  'Aliy an  mazharal'ajdib, 

Tajidhu  ' aunan  fi  kulli-lmapaib . 

Kullu  ham  min  wa  ghammin  sayanjali 

Ninubu icwa t ika  yd  Muhammad,  biwildyitika  yd  'All. 

Yd  'Aliy  yd  * Aliy  yd  'Alt. 

Call  upon  'All,  in  whom  all  mysteries  reveal  themselves, 


says  that  means  burnt  i bargashtah , 
‘ having  a turned  up,  or  twisted,  mous- 
tache/ which  Sultan  Mahmud  is  said 
to  have  had  (Tuzuk,  p.  212). 

Champ4nir,  according  to  Bird,  is  also 
called  Mahmudabad.  The  Madsir  has 
Chnm\>hnir-Muhammaddbdd. 

1 Bora  A.  H.  738,  died  at  the  age  of 

111  (lunar)  years,  on  the  10th  Shawwal, 

849.  Shaikh  Ahmad  lies  buried  at 

Sark’hej  near  Ahinadabad.  The  biogra- 


phical works  on  Saints  give  many  parti- 
culars regarding  this  personage,  and  the 
share  which  he  had,  as  one  of  the  four 
Gujrati  Ahmads,  in  the  foundation  of 
Ahinadabad  (founded  7th  Zi  Qa'dah^ 
813).  Khazinatul  Agfid  (Lahor),  p.  957* 

Khattu,  where  Shaikh  Ahmad  was 
educated  by  his  adoptive  father  Shaikh 
Is-h4q  i Maghribi  (died  776,  A,  H.)  lies 
east  of  N&gor. 
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Thou  wilt  find  it  help  in  all  afflictions. 

Every  care  and  every  sorrow  will  surely  vanish 

Tli rough  thy  prophetsliip,  0 Muhammad,  through  thy  saintliness,  O 'All. 
O 'Alt,  O 'Ali,  O ’Ali  ! 

The  beginning  of  the  amulet  suggested  the  name. 

In  the  20th  year,  Nadi  ’Ali  served  against  M.  Muhammad  Hakim,  in  993  (the 
30th  year)  in  Kabul,  and  two  years  later  under  Zain  Kokah  (No.  34)  against  the 
Tank  is. 

In  the  Oth  year  of  Jahangir's  reign,  he  was  made  a commander  of  1500,  chiefly  for 
his  services  against  the  Kabul  rebel  Ahdad.  In  the  10th  year,  he  served  in  Bangasb, 
when  he  was  a commander  of  1500,  1000  horse.  lie  died  in  the  following  year 
(1020)  ; vide  Tu/.uk,  p.  172.  His  sous  were  provided  with  manfabs. 

II  is  sun  Bizan  (or  Bi/.han)  distinguished  himself,  in  the  15th  year,  in  Bangash, 
and  was  made  a commander  of  1000,  500  horse  (/.  c.t  pp.  307,  309). 

The  Tddishdhndmah  (I.,  b.,  322)  mentions  a Muhammad  Zamdn,  son  of  Nadi 
’Ali  Arldt , who  in  the  10th  year  of  Shahjahan  was  a commander  of  500,  350  horse. 

Nadi  ’All  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Il&fiz  Nadi  'All,  who  served  under 
Jahangir  as  Court  Hafiz  ( Tuzuk , p.  155,  and  its  Dtbdjuh , p.  19),  nor  with  the  Nadi 
’All  who  served  under  Shahjahan  ( Pddishdhn .,  II.,  749)  as  a commander  of  .500,  200 
horse, 

318.  Ni'l  Kant’h,  Zaniindar  of  Orisa. 

319.  Ghia'a  Beg  of  Tahran  [rtimad-uddaulah]. 

II is  real  name  is  Mirza  Ghiasuddhi  Muhammad.  In  old  European  histories 
his  uame  is  often  spelled  Ayas,  a corruption  of  Ghias , not  of  Ayaz  ( jbf  ). 

Ghias  Beg’s  father  was  Khwajah  Muhammad  Sharif,  who  as  poet  wrote  under 
the  assumed  name  of  1 VagH.  He  was  Vazir  to  Tat&r  Sultan,  son  of  Muhammad 
Khan  Sharafuddhi  Ugh  hi  Taklu,  who  held  the  office  of  Beglar  Begi  of  Khurasdn. 
After  Tatar  Sultan’s  death,  the  Khwajah  was  continued  in  office  by  his  son  Qazaq 
Khan,  and  on  Qazaq’s  death,  he  was  made  by  Shah  Tab m asp  Vazfr  of  Yazd.1 * * * * * * 

Khwajah  Muhammad  Sharif  is  said  to  have  died  in  A.  H.  984.  He  had  two 
brothers,  Khwajah  Mirza  Alunad,  and  Khwajagi  Khwajah.  The  son  of  Kh.  Mirza 
Ahmad  was  the  well  known  Khwajah  Amin  Razi  (^jl j,  i.  e.  of  the  town  of  Rai> 
of  which  he  was  kaldntar , or  magistrate),  who  travelled  a good  deal  and  composed 
the  excellent  work  entitled  Haft  lylim,  A.  H.  1002.  Klnvajagi  Khwajah  had  a 
son  of  the  name  of  Khwajah  Shapur,  who  was  likewise  a literary  man. 

Ghias  Beg  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Mirzd  ’Ald-uddaulah,  son  of 9 Agba 
Mulla.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  consequence  of  adverse  circumstances,  Oh.  B. 
lied  with  L is  two  sons  and  ono  daughter  from  Persia.  He  waa  plundered  on  the 


1 The  Dihdjah  (preface)  of  the  Tuzuk 

(p.  20)  and  the  Iqbalmimah  (p.  54)  agree 

verbatim  in  Ghias  Beg’s  history.  They 

do  not  mention  Qazaq  Khan.  For  Yazd 

of  the  Maasir,  Sayyid  Ahmad’s  text  of 

the  Tuzuk  has  Mane ; aud  the  Bibl. 


Indica  edition  of  the  Iqbalnam&h 

* he  made  him  his  oten  Vazir.’ 

a The  words  son  of  are  not  in  the 
Maasir,  but  in  the  Tuzuk  and  the 
Iqbalnaniah.  Two  Agha  Mulla*  have 
been  mentioned  on  p.  369,  and  uuder 
No.  278,  p.  497. 
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way,  and  had  only  two  mnles  left,  upon  which  the  members  of  the  family  alternately 
rode.  On  his  arrival  at  Qandahar,  his  wife  gave  birth  to  another  daughter,  who 
received  the  name  of  Mihrunnisa  ('  the  Sun  of  Women'),  a name  which  her  future  title 
of  Nur  Jab  an  has  almost  brought  into  oblivion.1 * *  In  their  misfortune,  they  found 
a patron  in  Malik  Mas'ud,  leader  of  the  caravan,  who  is  said  to  have  been  known  to 
Akbar.  We  are  left  to  infer  that  it  was  he  who  directed  Ghias  Beg  to  India.  After 
his  introduction  at  Court  in  Fathpur  Slkri,9  Gh.  rose,  up  to  the  40th  year,  to  a command 
of  300.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  made  Dlwan  of  Kabul,  and  was  in  course  of  time 
promoted  to  a man^ab  of  1000,  and  appointed  Diwdn  i Buyutdt. 

Regarding  Mihrunnisa  s marriage  with  ’All  Qulf,  vide  No.  394. 

In  the  beginning  of  Jah&ngir’s  reign,  Ghias  Beg  received  the  title  of  I’timad- 
uddaulah.  In  the  second  year,  his  eldest  son,  Muhammad  Sharif*  joined  a conspiracy, 
to  set  Khusrau  at  liberty  and  murder  the  emperor ; but  the  plot  being  discovered, 
Sharif  was  executed,  and  I’timad  himself  was  imprisoned.  After  some  time,  he  was 
let  off  on  payment  of  a fine  of  two  lacs  of  rupees.  At  the  death  of  Sher  Afkan 
(p.  497),  Mihrunnisa  was  sent  to  court  as  a prisoner  “ for  the  murder  of  Qutbuddln,” 
and  was  handed  over  to  Ruqaiyah  Sultan  Begum,4 * * * *  with  whom  she  lived  ‘ unnoticed 
( bandkdmi ) and  rejected.’  In  the  6th  year  (1020),  she  no  longer  slighted  the  emperor’s 
proposals,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  She  received  the  title 
of  Nur  Mahall , and  a short  time  afterwards  that  of  Nur  Jahan.* 

Ghias,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage,  was  made  Vakil  i kul , or  prime-minister, 
and  a commander  of  6000,  3000  horse.  He  also  received  a flag  and  a drum,  and  was 
in  the  10th  year  allowed  to  beat  his  drum  at  court,  which  was  a rare  privilege.  In 
the  16th  year,  when  J.  was  on  his  way  to  Kashmir,  Ghias  took  ill.  The  imperial 
couple  were  recalled  from  a visit  to  Kangpah  Fort,  and  arrived  in  time  to  find  him 
dying.  Pointing  to  the  Emperor,  Nur  Jah&n  asked  her  father  whether  he  recognized 
him.  He  quoted  as  answer  a verse  from  Anwar! — 

* If  one  who  is  blind  from  birth  stood  here,  he  would  recognize  his  majesty  by 
his  august  forehead.' 

He  died  after  a few  hours.  The  Tuzuk  (p.  339)  mentions  the  17th  Bahman, 
1031,  (Rabi’  I,  1031)  as  the  day  of  his  death,  aud  says  that  he  died  broken-hearted 
three  months  and  twenty  days  after  his  wife,  who  had  died  on  the  29th  Mihr,  1030, 
i. «.,  13th  Z 1 Qa’dah,  1030). 

Ghi&s  Beg  was  a poet.  He  imitated  the  old  classics,  which  ruling  passion,  as  we 


1 It  is  said  that  Nur  Jah&n  at  her 

death  in  1065  was  in  her  seventy-second 

year.  She  would  thus  have  been  born 

in  A.  H.  984;  hence  Ghias  Begs  flight 

from  Persia  must  have  taken  place  imme- 

diately after  the  death  of  his  father. 

It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  ; for  when 

Nur  Jah&n  was  married  by  Jahdngir  (in 

1020),  she  must  have  been  as  old  as  34 
(solar)  years,  an  age  at  which  women 
in  the  East  are  looked  upon  as  old 
women. 


| 9 Where  he  had  some  distant  relations, 

' as  Ja’far  Beg  (No.  98). 

• Who  according  to  custom  had  the 
same  name  as  his  grandfather ; vide 
p.  497,  No.  278. 

4 The  Tuzuk  and  the  Iqbdlndmah 
have  Ruqaiyah  Sultan  Begum  (p.  309). 
The  Maasir  has  Saltmah  8ul$an  Begum 
(p.  309).  ^ The  Iqbalnamah  (p.  66)  has 
wrong  for  dujj. 

* In  accordance  with  the  name  of 
her  husbaud  Ntlruddin  Jahdngir . 
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saw,  shewed  itself  a few  lioiys  before  he  died.  He  was  a clever  correspondent,  and  is 
said  to  have  written  a beautiful  Shi  least  ah  hand.  Jahangir  praises  him  for  his  social 
qualities,  and  confessed  that  his  society  was  better  than  a thousand  mufarrih  i 
ydquts.1  He  was  generally  liked,  had  no  enemies,  and  was  never  seen  angTy.  ‘ Chains, 
the  whip,  and  abuse,  were  not  found  in  his  house.*  He  protected  the  wretched, 
especially  such  as  had  been  sentenced  to  death.  He  never  was  idle,  but  wrote  a great 
deal;  his  official  accounts  were  always  in  the  greatest  order.  But  he  liked  bribe*, 
and  shewed  much  boldness  in  demanding  them.2 * 

His  mausoleum  near  A'grali  has  often  been  described. 

Niir  Jahan’s  power  over  Jahangir  is  sufficiently  known  from  the  histories.  The 
emperor  said,  “ Before  I married  her,  I never  knew  what  marriage  really  meant,**  and, 
“ I have  conferred  the  duties  of  government  on  her;  I shall  be  satisfied,  if  I have  a 
ser  of  wine  and  half  a ser  of  meat  per  diem.  With  the  exception  of  the  khuthah 
(prayer  for  the  reigning  monarch),  she  possessed  ail  privileges  of  royalty.  Thus  her 
name  was  invariably  mentioned  on  farmans,  and  even  on  coins.  The  jagirs  which 
she  held,  would  have  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  a commander  of  30000.  A great 
portion  of  her  zanrindaris  lay  near  Kamsir,  S.  E.  of  Ajmir  (Tuzuk,  p.  169).  She 
provided  for  all  her  relations ; even  her  uurse,  Dai  Dilaram,  enjoyed  much  influence, 
and  held  the  post  of  * £adr  of  the  Women*  (<Zadr  i anas),  and  when  she  conferred  lands 
as  sayurghdls , the  grants  were  confirmed  and  sealed  by  the  padr  of  the  empire.  Nur 
Jahan  is  said  to  have  particularly  taken  care  of  orphan  girls,  and  the  number  whom 
she  betrothed  or  gave  outfits  to,  is  estimated  at  five  hundred.  She  gave  the  tone  to 
fashion,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  the  *atr  i Jahdngtri  (a  peculiar  kind  of 
rosewater).  She  possessed  much  taste  in  adorning  apartments  and  arranging  feasts.  For 
many  gold  ornaments  she  laid  down  new  patterns  and  elegant  designs,  and  her 
Dud  ami  for  pcshwdz  (gowns),  her  pdinchtoliah  for  orhtiis  (veils),  her  hddlak  (brocade), 
kindri  (lace),  and  farsh  i chandani ,a  are  often  mentioned. 

Her  influence  ceased  with  Jahangir’s  death  and  the  capture  of  Shahryar,  fifth 
son  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  she  had  given  her  daughter  (by  Sher  Afkan),  Ladll 
Begum,  in  marriage.  She  had  no  children  by  Jahangir.  Shahjahan  allowed  her  a 
pension  of  two  lacs  per  annum.4 

She  died  at  Labor  at  the  age  of  72,  on  the  29th  Shawwal,  1065,  and  lies  buried 
near  her  husband  in  a tomb  which  she  herself  had  built  ( Pddishahn .,  II.,  475).*  She 
composed  occasionally  Persian  poems,  and  wrote  like  Salimah  Sultan  Begum  and 
Zebunnisa  Begum  under  the  assumed  name  of  MaJchJi. 

Ghids  Beg's  sons.  The  fate  of  his  eldest  sou  Muhammad  Sharif  has  been  alluded 
to.  His  second  son,  Mirza  Abul  Hasan  A?af  Khan  (IV.),  also  called  Agaf-j&k  or 


1 As  the  diamond  when  reduced  to 

powder  was  looked  upon  in  the  East  as  a 
deadly  poison,  so  was  the  cornelian  ( ydqut ) 
supposed  to  possess  exhilarating  proper- 
ties. Mufarrih  means  an  exhilarative. 

8 So  the  Tuzuk  and  the  Iqbalnamah. 

• Dud  ami,  weighing  two  darns  ; 
pdnehtoliyah , weighing  fivetolahs.  The 
latter  was  mentioned  on  p.  94,  Farsh  i 


chandani , carpets  of  sandalwood  colour. 

4 El  ph  in  stone  has  by  mistake  2 lacs 
per  mensem . The  highest  allowance  of 
Begums  on  record  is  that  of  Muintas 
Mahall,  viz.  10  lacs  per  annum.  Vide 
Padishahn.,  I.,  96. 

* In  the  Padish&hnamah  Niir  Jahan 
is  again  called  Nur  Mahall . 
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A'sqfyaki,  is  the  father  of  Mumtaz  Mahall  (Taj  Bibi),  th#  favorite  wife  of  Shdhjahdn, 
whom  European  Historians  occasionally  call  Nur  Jahan  II.  He  received  from 
Shahjahan  the  title  of  Yamxnuddaulah  and  KhdnKhandn  Sipahsdldr , and  was  a 
commander  of  9000.  He  died  on  the  17th  Sha’ban,  1051,  and  was  buried  at  Lahor, 
north  of  Jahangir’s  tomb.  As  commander  of  9000  duaspak,  sihaspah  troopers,  his 
salary  was  16  krors,  20  lacs  of  dams,  or  4,050,000  Rupees,  and  besides,  he  had  jagirs 
yielding  a revenue  of  five  millions  of  Rupees.  His  property  at  his  death,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  more  than  double  that  of  his  father,  was  valued  at  25  millions  of 
Rupees,  and  consisted  of  30  lacs  of  jewels,  42  lacs  of  Rupees  in  gold  muhurs,  25  lacs  of 
Rupees  in  silver,  30  lacs  of  plate,  &c.,  and  23  lacs  of  other  property.  His  palace 
in  Lahor,  which  he  had  built  at  a cost  of  20  lacs,  was  given  to  Prince  Darn  Shikoh, 
and  20  lacs  of  rupees,  in  cash  and  valuables,  were  distributed  among  his  3 sons  and 
5 daughters.  The  rest  escheated  to  the  state. 

A^af  Khan  was  married  to  a daughter  of  Mirza  Ghiasuddin  ’All  A$af  Khan  II., 
p.  369). 

His  eldest  son  is  the  renowned  Mirza  Abu  Talib  Shaistah  Khan,  who,  as 
governor  of  Bengal,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  the  E.  I.  Company, 
Shaistah  was  married  to  a daughter  of  Irij  Shahnawaz  Khan  (No.  255),  son  of ’Abdur- 
rahim  KhanKhanan,  by  whom  he  had  however  no  children.  He  died  at  A'grali  in 
1105,  the  38th  year  of  Aurangzib’s  reign.  His  eldest  son,  Abu  Talib,1  had  died  before 
him.  His  second  son  was  Abul  Fath  Khan.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to 
Ruhullah  (I.),  and  another  to  Zulfaqar  Khan  Nuijrat-jang. 

A£af  Khan’s  second  son,  Bahmanyar,  was  in  the  20th  year  of  Shahj.  a commander 
of  2000,  200  horse  ( Pddishdhn .,  II.,  728). 

Ghias  Beg’s  third  son  is  Ibrahim  Khan  Fath-jang,  who  was  governor  of  Bili&r 
(p.  480,  note)  and  Bengal.  He  was  killed  near  his  son’s  tomb  during  Shahjahan ’s 
rebellion.  His  son  had  died  young,  and  was  buried  near  Raj  mahall,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  (Tuzuk,  p.  383).  Ibrahim  Khan  was  married  to  Haji  Hiir  Parwar 
Khanum,  Nur  Jahan ’s  maternal  aunt  ( khdlah ).  She  lived  up  to  the  middle  of 
Aurangzib’s  reign,  and  held  Kol  JalaH  as  dltamghd . 

An  Ahmad  Beg  Khan  is  mentioned  in  the  histories  as  the  son  of  Nur  Jahdn’s 
brother.*  He  was  with  Ibrahim  Fath-jang  in  Bengal,  and  retreated  after  his  death  to 
Dhaka,  where  he  handed  over  to  Shahjahan  500  elephants  and  45  lacs  of  rupees 
(Tuzuk,  p.  384).  On  Shahj. ’s  accession,  he  received  a high  inan^ab,  was  made  governor 
of  T’hat’hah  and  Sfwistan,  and  later  of  Multan.  He  then  returned  to  court,  and 
received  as  j&gfr  the  Parganahs  of  Jais  and  Amethi,  where  he  died.  In  the  20th 
year  of  Sh&hj.,  he  was  a commander  of  2000,  1500  horse  ( Pddishdhn .,  II.,  727). 

A sister  of  Nur  Jahan,  Manijah  Begum,  was  mentioned  on  p.  499. 

A fourth  sister,  Khadijah  Begum,  was  married  to  H&kim  Beg,  a nobleman  of 
Jah&ngir’s  court. 

The  following  tree  will  be  found  serviceable — 


1 Also  called  Muhammad  Talib.  Vide  I * It  seems  therefore  that  he  was  the 
Padisbahn.,  11.,  248.  ) son  of  Muhammad  Sharif. 
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1.  Khwajah  Muhammad  Sharff...2.  Khwajah  Mini  Ahmad. ..3.  Khwajaei  Khwiiah 
(d.  984)  | I 

I Mjrza  Amin  i Razi  Khwajah  Shapur. 

r~  ■■  ^ (author  of  the 

1.  AghaMuham-  2.  Mirza  Ghias  Haft  Iqlim). 

mad  Tahir,  Beg  I’timdd- 
Waflt.  uddaulah. 


( d . 1031.) 

I 

*■ 


1.  Muhammad  Sharif 
(executed) 

1? 

Ahmad  Beg  Khan. 

2.  Mirza  Abul 
Hasan  Afaf 
Khan  (IV.) 

(d.  1061.) 

I 

3.  4.  Two 
daughters 
Manijah  and 
Khadyah. 

4.  Nur  Jahan 
(wife  of 
Jah&ngir, 

(d.  1055). 

5.  Ibrahim 
Khan  Fath- 
jang  (left 
no  children). 

1.  Mirza  Abu  Talib 
Shaistah  Khan 
(d.  1105.) 

1.  Abu  Talib. 

2.  Abul  Fath  Khan. 

2.  Bahmanyar. 

3.  A son. 

4.  Mumtaz 
Mahall, 
wife  of 
Shah  Ja- 
han (died 
1040). 

5.  6.  Two" 
daughters. 

320.  Khwa'jah  Ashraf,  son  of  Khwajah  ’Abdul  B5ri. 

One  MS.  has  Sharaf  for  Ashraf.  Vide  No.  316. 

321.  Sharaf  Beg,  of  Shiraz. 

322.  Ibra'hi'm  Quli’,  son  of  Ism&’il  Quli  Khan  (No.  46). 


XXL  Commanders  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty . 

823.  Abul  Fath,  son  of  MuzafFar,  the  Mughul. 

824.  Beg  Muhammad  Toqbai. 

He  served  in  the  end  of  the  28th  year  in  Gujrat,  and  was  present  in  the  fight 
near  Maisanah,  S.  E.  of  Patan,  in  which  Sher  Khan  Fulddi  was  defeated,  and  also 
against  MuzafFar  of  Gujrat  {Akbam.,  III.,  423). 

Regarding  Toqbdi,  vide  No.  129. 

325.  Ima'm  Quli'  Sliighalf. 

The  Akbarnamah  (III.,  628)  mentions  an  Iin&m  Quli,  who,  in  the  37th  year, 
served  under  Sultan  Murad  in  Malwah. 

The  meaning  of  Shighali  is  unclear  to  me.  A Muhammad  Quli  Shighaii  played 
a part  in  Badakhshan  history  {Akbam.,  III.,  132,  249). 

820.  Safdar  Beg,  son  of  Haidar  Muhammad  Khan  Akhtah  Begi  (No. 66). 

A f afdar  Khan  served,  in  the  21st  year,  against  Dauda  of  Bundi  (p.  410). 

327.  Khwa'jah  Sulaima'n  of  Shiraz. 

He  has  been  mentioned  on  pp.  356,  457. 

328.  Barkhurda'r  [Mirza  Khan  ’ Alam],  son  of  ’Abdurrahman  Duldai 
(No.  186). 

Mirzd  Barkhurdar  was  in  the  40th  year  of  Akbar  s reign  a commander  of  250. 
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His  father  (No.  186)  had  been  killed  in  a fight  with  the  rebel  Dalpat.1 * * * * * * *  This  Bihar 
Zamlnd&r  was  afterwards  caught  and  kept  in  prison  till  the  44th  year,  when,  on  the 
payment  of  a heavy  peshkasht  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  home.  But  B.  wished 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  and  lay  in  ambush  for  Dalpat,  who,  however, 
managed  to  escape.  Akbar  was  so  annoyed  at  this  breach  of  peace,  that  he  gave  orders 
to  hand  over  B.  to  Dalpat;  but  at  the  intercession  of  several  countries,  B.  was 
imprisoned. 

As  Jahangir  was  fond  of  him,  he  released  him  after  his  accession,9  and  made  him 
Qushbegi or  superintendent  of  the  aviary.  In  the  fourth  year  (beginning  of  1018), 
B.  received  the  title  of  Khan  ’Alain  (Tuzuk,  p.  74).  Two  years  later,  in  1020,  Shah 
'Abbas  of  Persia  sent  Yadgar  ’All  Sultan  Talish  as  ambassador  to  A'grah,  and  B. 
was  selected  to  accompany  him  on  his  return  to  Persia.  The  suite  consisted  of  about 
twelve  hundred  men,  and  was  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ' Alamard  i Sikandari 
the  most  splendid  embassy  that  had  ever  appeared  in  Persia.  In  consequence  of  a long 
delay  at  Harat  and  Qum,  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  Shah  in  A'zarbaijan  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Turks,  nearly  one  half  of  the  suite  were  sent  back.  In  1027,  the  Shah 
returned  to  Qazwin,  and  received  the  numerous  presents,  chiefly  elephants  and  other 
animals,  which  B.  had  brought  from  India.  The  embassy  returned  in  1029  (end  of 
the  14th  year),  and  B.  met  the  emperor  at  Kalanur  on  his  way  to  Kashmir. 
Jahangir  was  so  pleased,  that  he  kept  B.  for  two  days  in  his  sleeping  apartment, 
and  made  him  a commander  of  5000,  3000  horse. 

The  author  of  the  Padishahnamah  (I.,  427),  however,  remarks  that  B.  did  not 
possess  the  skill  and  tact  of  an  ambassador,  though  he  has  not  stated  his  reasons  or 
the  source  of  his  information. 

On  Sbahjahan’s  accession,  B.  was  made  a commander  of  6000,  5000  horse, 
received  a flag  and  a drum,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Bihar,  vice  M.  Rustam 
£’afawi.  But  as  he  was  given  to  kokndr  (opium  and  hemp),  he  neglected  his  duties, 
and  was  deposed  before  the  first  year  had  elapsed.  In  the  fifth  year  (end  of  10-11), 
when  Shahj.  returned  from  Burhonpur  to  A'grah,  B.  was  pensioned  off,  as  he  was  old 


1 Dalpat  is  called  in  the  Akbarnfimah 
Ujjainiahjov  which  the  MSS. have 

various  readings,  as  AAijOkjt,  Ac* 

Under  Sh&hjahan,  Dalpat’s  successor  was 
. RajahPratab,  who  in  the  1st  year  received 

a manual)  of  1500, 1000  horse  (j Pddishdhn. 

I.,  221).  From  the  same  work  we  see 

that  the  residence  of  the  Ujjainiah  Rajahs 

was  Bhojpur,  west  of  Aran  and  north  of 

Sahansrdm  (Sasseram),  a parganah  in 

Sirkar  Roktas,  Bihar.  Pratdb  rebelled 
in  the  10th  year  of  Shahjahdn’s  reign, 
when  ’Abdullah  Khan  Firuz-jang  besieged 
and  conquered  Bhojpur  (8th  Z1  Hajjah, 
1016).  rratab  surrendered,  and  was  at 
Bhahj.’s  order  executed.  His  wife  was 
forcibly  converted,  and  married  to  ’Ab- 
dullah’s grandson.  The  particulars  of 

65 


this  conquest  will  be  found  in  the 
Padishahnamah  (I.,  b.,  pp.  271  to  274). 

The  maps  shew  a small  place  of  the 
name  of  Pratab  near  Bhojpur. 

It  is  said  that  the  Bhojpur  Rajahs  call 
themselves  Ujjainiahs , because  they  claim 
descent  from  the  ancient  Rajahs  of  Ujjain 
in  Malwah. 

In  the  17th  year  of  Sh&hjahdn, 
Dliamfdhar  Ujjainiah  is  mentioned  to 
have  several  in  the  second  expedition 
against  Palamau  ; Journal,  As.  Soc., 
Bengal,  for  1871,  No.  II,  p.  123. 

9 If  we  can  trust  the  Lucknow  edition 
of  the  Akbarnaumh,  B.  could  not  have 
been  imprisoned  for  a long  time ; for  in 
the  end  of  the  44th  year  of  Akbar ’s  reign, 
he  served  again  at  court  ( Akbam .,  Ill.> 
825). 
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and  given  to  opium,  and  received  an  annual  pension  of  one  lac  of  rupees  ( Paduhahn ., 
I.,  420).  He  died  a natural  death  at  Agrah.  He  had  no  children. 

B.  is  not  to  he  confounded  with  Khwajah  Barkhurdar,  a brother  of  ’Abdullah 
Khan  Firuz-jang. 

B.  ’s  brother  Mirza  ’Abdussubban  (No.  319)  was  Faujdar  of  Ilahabad.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Kabul,  where  he  was  killed,  in  1025,  in  a fight  with  the  A'fridis  (Tuzuk, 
beginning  of  the  lltli  year,  p.  158). 

’Ahdussubhan’s  son,  Sherzad  Khan  Bahadur,  was  killed  in  the  last  fight  with 
K!  an  Julian  Lodi  at  Sehondah  (p.  505).  Pddighdhn.,  I.,  349. 

329.  MiV  Ma’su'm  of  Bhakkar. 

Mir  Muslim  belongs  to  a family  of  Tirmizi  Sayyids,  who  two  or  three  generations 
before  him  had  left  Tirmiz  in  Bukhara,  and  settled  at  Qandahar,  where  his  ancestors 
were  mutawallts  (trustees)  of  the  shrine  of  Baba  Slier  Qalandar. 

H is  father,  Mir  Sayyid  ^’atai,  settled  in  Bhakkar,  and  received  favors  from  Sultan 
Mahmud  (p.  302).  He  was  related  by  marriage  to  the  Sayyids  of  in 

Siwistan.  Mir  Ma’^uin  and  his  two  brothers  were  born  at  Bhakkar. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  M.  M.  studied  under  Mulla  Muhammad  of  Kingu, 
ur/if,  S.W.  of  Bhakkar,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning.  But  poverty 
compelled  him  to  leave  for  Guj rat,  where  Shaikh  Is-haq  i Faniqi  of  Bhakkar  introduced 
him  to  Khwajah  Nizamuddm  Ahmad,  then  Diw&n  of  Gujrat.  Nizam  was  just 
engaged  in  writing  his  historical  work,  entitled  ‘ Tabaqfit  i Akbari,’  and  soon  became 
the  friend  of  M.  M.,  who  was  likewise  well  versed  in  history.  He  was  also  introduced 
to  Shihab  Khan  (No.  20),  the  governor  of  the  proviuce,  and  was  at  last  recommended 
to  Akbar  for  a man^ab.  In  the  40th  year,  he  was  a commander  of  250.  Akbar 
became  very  fond  of  him,  and  sent  him  in  1012  as  ambassador  to  Tran,  where  he  was 
received  with  distinction  by  Shah  ’Abbas. 

On  his  return  from  Iran,  in  1015,  Jahangir  sent  him  as  Amin  to  Bhakkar,  whew 
he  died.  It  is  said  that  he  reached  under  Akbar  a command  of  1000. 

From  the  Akbarnamah  (III.,  410, 423,  546)  and  Bird’s  History  of  Gujrat  (p.  426) 
we  see  that  M.  M.  served  in  992  (end  of  the  28th  year)  in  Gujrat,  was  present  in  the 
fight  of  Maisanah,  and  in  the  final  expedition  against  Muzaffar  in  Kachh. 

M.  M,  is  well-kuown  as  poet  and  historian.  He  wrote  under  the  poetical 
name  of  JSdmu  He  composed  a Dlwan,  a Masnawi  entitled  Madan-ulafk&r  in  the 
metre  of  Nizami’s  Makhzan,  the  Tarikh  i Sindh,  dedicated  to  his  son,  and  a short 
medical  work  called  Mufriddt  i Magdmt.  The  author  of  the  Riy&zusKahuard  bays  , 
that  he  composed  a Khamsah  (p.  491  \ and  the  Tazkirah  by  Taqi  ( vide  under  No.  352) 
says  the  same,  viz.  one  masnawi  corresponding  to  the  Makhzan,  the  Husn  o Ndz  to  the 
YiUuf  Zali'kha,  the  Pari  (jurat  to  the  Laili  Majnun,  and  two  others  in  imitation  of  the 
Haft  Paikar  and  Sikandarnumah,  Badaoni  (died  1004)  only  alludes  to  the  *Husn  o 
Naz,’  though  he  gives  no  title  (III.,  360). 

M.  M.  was  also  skilled  as  a composer  and  tracer  of  inscriptions,  and  the  Riydzush- 
shu’ara  says  that  on  his  travels  he  was  always  accompanied  by  sculptors.  From  India 
to  Isfahan  and  Tabriz,  where  he  was  presented  to  Sb&h  ’Abbas,  there  are  numerous 
mosques  and  public  buildings,  which  he  adorned  with  metrical  inscriptions.  Thus 
the  inscriptions  over  the  gate  of  the  Fort  of  Agrah,  on  the  Jami*  Mosque  of  Fathpur 
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Sikri,  in  Fort  Mandu  ( vide  p.  372,  and  Tuzuk,  p.  189)  are  all  by  him.  Sayyid 
Ahmad  in  his  edition  of  the  Tuzuk  (Dib&jah,  p.  4,  note)  gives  in  full  the  inscription 
which  he  wrote  on  the  side  of  the  entrance  to  Salim  i Chishtfs  shrine  at  Fathpur 
Sikri,  the  last  words  of  which  are — “ Said  and  written  by  Muhammad  Ma'gum 
poetically  styled  Ndmi , son  of  Sayyid  Qafdt  of  Tirmiz , born  at  Bkakkar , descended 
from  Sayyid  Sher  Qalandar , son  of  Bdbd  Hasan  Abddl , who  was  born  at  Sabzwdr 
and  settled  at  Qandahdr . Dowson,  in  his  edition  of  Elliots  Historians,  mentions 
Kirman  as  the  residence  of  Sayyid  ffafaf,  and  gives  (I,  239)  a few  particulars  from 
the  Tarikh  i Sindh  regarding  the  saint  Babd  Hasan  Abdal,  who  lived  under  Mirzd 
Sh&hrukh,  son  of  Timur.  The  town  of  Hasan  Abddl  in  the  Panjab,  east  of  A^ak, 
is  called  after  him. 

M.  M.  built  also  several  public  edifices,  especially  in  Suk’har  opposite  to  Bhakkar, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  branch  of  the  Indus  which  flows  round  Bhakkar  he  built  a 
dome,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Satidsur  ^UL#).  “ It  is  one  of  the  wonders 

of  the  world,  and  its  Tdrikh  is  contained  in  the  words  4 ybp  water-dome,  which 

gives  1007,  A.H. 

He  was  a pious  man,  and  exceedingly  liberal ; he  often  sent  presents  to  all  the 
people  of  Bhakkar,  great  and  small.  But  when  he  retired,  he  discontinued  his 
presents,  and  the  people  even  felt  for  some  cause  oppressed  ( mutaazzi ).  It  is  especially 
mentioned  of  him  that  on  his  jagir  lands  he  laid  out  forests  for  hunting. 

His  eldest  son,  for  whose  instruction  he  wrote  the  Tarikh  i Sindh,  was  Mir  Buzurg, 
He  was  captured  in  full  armour  on  the  day  Prince  Khusrau’s  rebellion  was  suppressed, 
but  he  denied  having  had  a share  in  it.  Jahangir  asked  him  why  he  had  his  armour 
on.  “ My  father,”  replied  he,  " advised  me  to  dress  in  full  armour  when  on  guard/' 
and  as  the  Ckauktnawts,  or  guard  writer,  proved  that  he  had  been  on  guard  that  day, 
he  was  let  off. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Jah&ngir  is  said  to  have  left  Mir  Buzurg  in  possession 
of  his  father’s  property.  He  was  for  a long  time  Bakhshi  of  Qandahar,  but  he  was 
haughty  and  could  never  agree  with  the  pubahd&rs.  He  spent  the  30  or  40  lacs 
of  Rupees  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  His  contingent  was  numerous  and 
well  mounted.  He  subsequently  served  in  the  Dak ’hi  n ; but  as  his  jfvgir  did  not 
cover  hiB  expenses,  he  resigned  and  retired  to  Bhakkar,  contenting  himself  with  the 
landed  property  which  he  had  inherited.  He  died  in  1044.  Some  of  his  children 
settled  in  Mult&n. 

830.  Khwa'jah  Malik  Ali',  Mir  Shab. 

His  title  of  Mir  Shab  implies  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  illuminations  and  the 
games  and  animal  fights  held  at  night  (p.  222). 

881.  Ra'i  Ra'm  Da's  Di'wu'n.  Vide  No.  238. 

882.  Sha'h  Muhammad,  son  of  Sa’id  Khan,  the  Gak’khar. 

For  his  relations  vide  under  No.  247. 

888.  Rahi'm  Quli',  son  of  Khdn  Jahan  (No.  24). 

88 4*  Sher  Beg,  Yasawulbdshi 

Karam  Beg,  son  of  Sher  Beg,  is  mentioned  in  the  Akbarnamah  (III.,  623)b 
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XXII.  Commanders  of  two  Hundred. 

335.  Iftikhar  Beg,  son  of  B&yazid  Beg  (No.  299). 

He  was  alive  in  the  end  of  1007  A.  H.  ( Akbarn .,  III.,  804). 

336.  Prata'b  Singh,  son  of  Eajah  Bhagwan  Das  (No.  27). 

He  was  mentioned  on  p.  447,  under  No.  160. 

337.  Husain  Kha'n  Qazwi'ni  . Vide  No.  281. 

338.  Ya'dga'r  Husain,  son  of  Qabiil  Khan  (No.  137). 

He  was  mentioned  on  p.  437.  In  the  31st  year,  he  served  under  Qisim  Khan  in 
Kashmir.  The  Yadgar  Husain  mentioned  in  the  Tuzuk  (p.  140)  may  be  the  same. 
He  was  promoted,  in  the  10th  year  of  Jahangir’s  reign,  to  a command  of  700,  600 
horse,  for  his  services  in  the  Dak’hin.  Vide  also  Padishahn&mah  I.,  b.,  p.  323,  1.  2 
from  below. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Khwajah  Yadgar,  a brother  of  ’Abdullah  Khan 
Firuz*jang. 

339.  Ka'mra'n  Beg  of  Gilin. 

He  served  in  the  33rd  year  (996)  in  Gujrat  and  Kachh  against  Fath  Khan,  the 
younger  son  of  Amin  Khan  Ghori,  and  Muzaffar,  and  in  the  36th  year,  against 
Muzaffar  and  the  Jam.  Akbarn.,  III.,  553,  621. 

340.  Muhammad  Kha'n  Turkman. 

341.  Niza'muddi'n  Ahmad,  son  of  Shah  Muhammad  Kh&n  (No.  95). 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  author  of  the  Tabaqat . 

342.  Sakat  Singh,  son  of  Eajah  Man  Singh  (No.  30). 

Vide  No.  256. 

343.  Tma'd  ul  Mulk. 

The  Akbarnaraah  mentions  a Qazi  ’I mad  ul  Mulk,  who  in  the  end  of  984  (21st 
year)  accompanied  a party  of  courtiers  to  Makkah. 

344.  Shari'f  i Sarmadi'. 

He  was  a poet.  Vide  below,  among  the  poets  of  Akbar’s  reign, 

345.  Qara'  Bahri',  son  of  Qarataq. 

Qarataq,  whose  name  in  the  Akbarnamah  is  spelled  Qardtdq,  was  killed  by 
Gajpatf  in  the  same  fight  in  which  FarhaDg  Khan,  son  of  Farhat  Khan  (No.  145),  was 
slain  (p.  441). 

346.  Ta'ta'r  Beg,  son  of  ’Ali  Muhammad  Asp.  (No.  258). 

347.  Khwa'jah  Muhibb ’Ali' of  Khawaf. 

Vide  p.  445,  note. 

348.  Haki'm  [Jalaluddin]  Muzaffar  of  Ardistan. 

Ardistan  is  a Persian  town  which  lies  between  Kashan  and  I$fah&n.  He  was 
at  first  a doctor  at  the  court  of  Shah  Tahmasp,  and  emigrated  when  young  to  India, 
■where  he  was  looked  upon  as  a very  experienced  doctor,  though  his  theoretical  reading 
is  said  to  have  been  limited.  Badaoni  (III,  169)  and  the  Tuzuk  (p.  59)  praise  the 
purity  of  his  character  and  walk  of  life.  4 

He  served  in  988  (25th  year)  in  Bengal,  returned  in  the  end  of  the  23th 
year  with  Mirz&  ’Aziz  Kokah  (No.  21)  to  court,  and  served  subsequently  auder 
him  in  Gujrat  and  Kachh.  Akbarn .,  Ill,  283,  418,  620.  Under  Jahdngir,  he  was 
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made  a commander  of  3000,  1000  horse  ( Tuzuk,  p.  37).  The  emperor  was  fond  of 
him,  as  he  had  been  with  him  in  Ilahabad,  when  as  prince  he  had  rebelled  against 
Akbar.  The  news  of  the  Hakim’s  death  reached  J.  on  the  22nd  Jumada  I,  1016. 
For  about  twenty  years  before  his  death,  he  had  suffered  from  qarhah  i shush , or 
dise&e  of  the  lungs,  but  his  uniform  mode  of  living  (yak  faun)  prolonged  his  life. 
His  cheeks  and  eyes  often  got  quite  red,  and  when  he  got  older,  his  complexion  turned 
bluish.  He  was  accidentally  poisoned  by  his  compounder. 

349.  ’Abdussubh&'n,  son  of  ’Abdurrahman  Duldai  (No.  186). 

He  was  mentioned  under  No.  328,  p.  614. 

350.  Qa'sim  Beg  of  Tabriz. 

He  served  in  the  36th  year  under  Sultan  Murad  in  Malwah,  and  died  on  the  23rd 
Aban,  (end  of)  1007 ; vide  Akbaru.,  III.,  628,  803.  Vide  below  under  the  learned 
men  of  Akbar ’s  reign. 

351.  Shari'f  [Amir  ul  Umar£],  son  of  Khwajah  ’ Abduqpamad  (No.  266). 

Muhammad  Sharif  was  the  school  companion  of  Prince  Salim,  who  was  much 

attached  to  him.  When  the  prince  had  occupied  Ildhabad  in  rebellion  against 
Akbar,  Sharif  was  sent  to  him  to  advise  him  ; but  he  only  widened  the  breach  between 
the  prince  and  his  father,  and  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  Salim,  that  he  made  the 
rash  promise  to  give  him  half  the  kingdom,  should  he  obtain  the  throne.  When  a 
reconciliation  had  been  effected  between  Salim  and  Akbar,  Sh.  had  to  fly  for  his  life, 
and  concealed  himself  in  the  hills  and  jungles.  He  was  reduced  to  starvation,  when 
he  heard  of  Akbar's  death.  He  went  at  once  to  court,  and  Jahangir,  true  to  his 
promise,  made  him  Amir  ul  Umar&,  Vakil,  entrusted  him  with  the  great  seal  ( uzulc ) 
and  allowed  him  to  select  his  j&gir  lands.  The  emperor  says  in  his  Memoirs,  * He 
is  at  once  my  brother,  my  friend,  my  son,  my  companion.  When  he  came  back,  I 
felt  as  if  I had  received  new  life.  I am  now  emperor,  but  consider  no  title  sufficiently 
high  to  reward  him  for  his  excellent  qualities,  though  I can  do  no  more  than  make 
him  Amir  ul  Umara  and  a commander  of  5000.  My  father  never  did  more.’ 

Sharif  seems  to  have  advised  the  emperor  to  drive  all  Afghans  from  India ; but 
the  Khan  i A’zam  (No.  21)  warned  Jahaugir  against  so  unwise  a step.  Though  Sh.’s 
position  at  court  was  higher  than  that  of  Mirza  ’Aziz,  the  latter  treated  him 
contemptuously  as  a mean  upstart,  and  Sh.  recommended  the  emperor  to  kill  ’Aziz  for 
the  part  he  had  played  in  Khusrau’s  rebellion.  But  ’Aziz  was  pardoned,  and 
advised  to  make  it  up  with  Sharif,  and  invite  him  to  his  house.  The  Khan  i A’zam 
did  so,  and  invited  him  and  the  other  Amirs.  At  the  feast,  however,  he  said  to  him, 
in  the  blandest  way,  “ I say,  Nawab,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  my  friend.  Now  your 
father  ’Abdu99amad,  the  Mulld,  was  much  attached  to  me.  He  was  the  man  that 
painted  the  very  walls  of  the  room  we  sit  in.”  Khan  Jahan  (p,  503)  and  Mahabat 
Kh4n  could  not  stand  this  insolent  remark,  and  left  the  hall ; and  when  Jahangir 
heard  of  it,  he  said  to  Sh.,  “ The  Kh&n  cannot  bridle  his  tongue  ; but  don’t  fall  out 
with  him.” 

In  the  second  year,  Sh.  accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  tour  to  K&bul,  but  fell 
so  ill,  that  he  had  to  be  left  in  IAhor,  A'9af  Khan  (No.  98,  p.  412)  being  appointed 
to  officiate  for  him.  On  his  recovery,  he  was  sent  to  the  Dak’hin,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  called  to  court,  as  he  could  not  agree  with  the  KhanKhanan  (No.  29). 
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it  is  said  that  illness  deprived  him  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  and  Jahangir  was  on 
the  point  of  making  him  retire,  when  Khan  Jahan  interceded  on  his  behalf.  He  was 
again  sent  to  the  Dak 'kin,  and  died  there  a natural  death. 

Like  his  father,  Sli.  was  a good  painter.  He  also  made  himself  known  as  a poet, 
and  composed  a Dlwan.  His  takhallug  is  Fdrisi  (Badaoni,  III.,  310). 

Sk.’s  eldest  sou,  Skalibuz  Khan,  died  when  young.  A Sarai  near  Lak’hnan,  about 
a kos  from  the  town,  bears  his  name. 

His  two  younger  sons,  Mirza  Gul  and  Mirza  Jdrullah,  used  to  play  with  Jahangir 
at  chess  aud  nard ; but  this  ceased  at  the  death  of  their  father.  M.  Jarullah  was 
married  to  Migri  Begum,  a daughter  of  Apaf  Khan  (No.  98);  but  from  a certain 
aversion,  the  marriage  was  never  consummated.  At  A$afs  death,  Jahangir  made 
him  divorce  his  wife,  and  married  her  to  Mirza  Lashkarl  (No,  375),  son  of  Mirza 
Yusuf  Khan  (p.  317). 

Both  brothers  followed  Mahabat  Khan  to  Kabul,  where  they  died. 

352.  Taqiya'  of  Shustar. 

Taqiya  is  the  Irani  form  for  Taqt ’.  The  Tabaqat  calls  him  TaqC  Muhammad. 
Badaoni  (III.,  206)  has  Taqiuddin , and  says  that  he  was  a good  poet  and  a 
well  educated  man.  At  Ak bar’s  order  he  undertook  a prose  version  of  the  Sh&hn&mah, 
He  is  represented  as  a ‘ murid/  or  disciple  of  Akbar’s  Divine  Faith. 

He  was  still  alive  in  the  3rd  year  of  Jahangir’s  reign  (1017),  when  he  received 
for  his  attainments  the  title  of  Muarrikh  Khan  (Tuzuk,  p.  69,  where  in  Sayyid 
Ahmad’s  edition  we  have  to  read  Shush  lari  for  the  meaningless  Shamshert). 

Taqiya  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  illustrious  Taqiya  of  Balban  (a 
village  near  Isfahan),  who,  according  to  the  Mir-dt  ul  ’ Alam  came  in  the  beginning 
of  Jahangir’s  reign  to  India.  He  is  the  author  of  the  rare  Tazhirah , or  Lives  of 
Poets,  entitled  ’ Arafat  o ’ Aragdt , and  of  the  Dictionary  entitled  Surmah  i Sulaimdni, 
which  the  lexicographer  Muhammad  Husain  used  for  his  JBurhdn  i Qd(i.' 

353.  Khwa  jah  Abdussamad  of  Kdshan. 

354.  Haki'm  LutfuUah,  son  of  Mulla  ’Abdurrazz&q  of  Gflan. 

He  is  the  brother  of  Nos.  112  and  205,  and  arrived  in  India  after  his  brothers. 
Badaonf  (III.,  169)  calls  him  a very  learned  doctor. 


355.  Sher  Afkan  } g(mg  of  gaif  Kokah  (No  3g  35Q) 

350.  Ama'miHah. ) \ > r s 

Amanullak  died  in  the  45th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign  at  Burhaupur.  “He  was  an 
excellent  young  man,  but  fell  a victim  to  the  vice  of  the  age,  and  died  from  excessive 
wine-drinking.”  Akbarnamah,  III,,  835. 

367.  Salim  Quli'  i of  Igm&)jl  Quli  KMn  (No_  46y 

358.  Khalil  Quli'  / J 

359.  Wali'  Beg,  son  of  Payandah  Khan  (No.  68). 

He  served  under  Qasim  Khan  (No.  59)  in  the  conquest  of  Kashmir. 

300.  Beg  Muhamrqad  Uighur. 

301.  Mi'r  Kha'n  Yasawu.1. 


When  Akbar  during  the  first  GujrAtl  war  (p.  434,  note  2)  had  left  Patan  for 
Chot&nah  (Rajab,  980),  it  was  reported  that  Muzaffar  of  Giyr&t  had  fled  from  Sher 
Khan  Fiiladi,  and  was  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  ; vidt  p.  386.  Akbar,  therefore, 
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sent  Mir  Khan  the  Yasawul  and  Farid  the  Qardwul,  and  afterwards  Abul  Qasirn 
Nam  akin  (No.  199)  and  Karam  ’All  in  search  of  him.  Mir  Khan  had  not  gone  far, 
when  he  found  the  chair  and  sdiban  (p.  50)  which  Muzaffar  had  dropped,  and  soon 
after  captured  Muzaffar  himself  in  a field.  Mir  Khan  took  him  to  Akbar. 

362.  Sarmast  Kha'n,  son  of  Daetam  Khan  (No.  79). 

883.  Sayyid  Abul  Hasan,  son  of  SayyidjJduhammad  Mir  ’Adi  (No. 

140). 


304.  Sayyid  ’Abdul  Wa'hid^  son  of  the  Mir  ’Adi’s  brother. 

365.  Khwa'jah  Beg  Mi'rza',  son  of  Ma’yum  Beg. 

300.  Sakra',  brother  of  Rana  Pratab. 

Sakra  is  the  son  of  Rana  Udai  Singh,  son  of  Rand  Sanka  ( died  934,  A.  H.). 
When  his  brother  Pratab,  also  called  Rand  Kika,  was  attacked  by  Akbar  (p.  418, 
note  2),  he  paid  his  respects  at  court,  and  was  made  a commander  of  200. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Jahangir’s  reign,  he  got  a present  of  12000  Rupees,  and  joined 
the  expedition  led  by  Prince  Parwiz  against  Rana  Amra,  Pratab’s  successor.  In  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  he  served  against  Dalpat  (p.  359),  and  was  in  the  2nd  year  made 
a commander  of  2500,  1000  horse.  He  received,  in  the  11th  year,  a man^ab  of 
3000,  2000  horse. 

The  Akbarnamah  mentions  another  son  of  Udai  Singh,  of  the  name  of  Sakai 
Singh,  who  in  the  12th  year  of  Ak bar’s  reign  was  at  court.  The  emperor  had  just 
returned  from  the  last  war  with  Khan  Zaman,  when  he  heard  that  Udai  Singh  had 
assisted  the  rebellious  Mirz&s.  He  therefore  resolved  to  punish  the  Rana,  and  on  a 
hunting  tour  in  Parganah  Bari  told  Sakat  Singh  of  his  intentions,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that«he  would  accompany  him.  Sakat,  however,  fled  to  his  father,  and  told  him 
of  Akbar’s  intentions.  This  determined  the  emperor  to  carry  out  his  plan  without  delay. 
Udaipur  was  invaded,  and  Chitor  surrendered. 


\ 

| sons  of  Nazar  Be  (No.  169). 


387.  Sha'di'  Be  TJzbak 
368.  Ba'qi'  Be  Uzbak 
They  have  been  mentioned  above  on  p.  455.  From  the  Akbarndmah  (III.,  628) 
we  see  that  Nazar  Be  received  a jagir  in  Handiah,  where  he  rebelled  and  perished 
(36th  year). 


389.  Yu'na'n  Beg,  brother  of  Murad  Khdn  (No.  54). 

Some  MSS.  have  Mirza  Khan  for  Murdd  Khdn . 

370.  Shaikh  Kabi'r*  i Chishti'  [Shuja’at  Khan,  Rustam  i Zaman].* * * * 8 
The  Madsir  calls  him  “ an  inhabitant  of  Man.”  He  was  a relation  of  Isldm 
Khan  (p.  493)  i Chishti,  and  received  the  title  of  Shuja'at  Khdn  from  Prince  Salim, 
who  on  his  accession  made  him  a commander  of  1000  (Tuzuk,  p.  12).  He  served 
under  Khdn  Jahan  (p.  503)  in  the  Dak ’bin  as  hardtcal , an  office  which  the  Sayyids 


1 He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
another  Shaikh  Kabir,  who  in  the  25th 
year  served  in  Bengal  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  military  revolt ; in  the  26th  year,  in 
K&bul ; and  in  the  32nd  year  against  the 
^Tarikis  under  Matlab  Khdn  (No.  83).  He 
* died  in  the  36th  year,  in  the  war  with  the 


Jam  and  Muzaffar  of  Giyrat  (Akbam., 

III.,  283,  408,  541,  621,  where  the 

Lucknow  edition  calls  him  the  eon  of 

Mukammal  Khdn . 

8 Khafi  Khan  calls  him  wrongly  (I, 
273)  Shuja  Khdn  and  Rustam  Khdn . 
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of  Barba  claimed  as  hereditary  in  their  clan.  Afterwards,  he  went  to  Bengal,  and 
commanded  the  imperialists  in  the  last  war  with  ’UsmAn.  During  the  fight,  he 
wounded  'U.'s  elephant,  when  the  Afghan  chief  received  a bullet,  of  which  he  died  the 
night  after  the  battle.  The  day  being  lost.  Wall  Khan,  ’UsmAn’s  brother,  and 
Mamrez  Khan,  ’Usman's  son,  retreated  to  a fort  with  the  dead  body  of  their  relation, 
and  being  hotly  pursued  by  Shaikh  Kabir,  they  submitted  with  their  families,  and 
received  his  promise  of  protection.  The  49  elephants  which  they  surrendered,  were 
taken  by  Sh.  K.  to  Islam  Khan  in  JahAngfrnagar  (Dhaka),  6th  pafar,  1021.  Tuzuk , 
p.  104. 

J ahAngir  gave  him  for  his  bravery  the  title  of  Rustam  i Zamdnr  The  Madsir  says 
that  Islam  Khan  did  not  approve  of  the  promise  of  protection  which  Sh.  K,  had  given 
the  Afghans,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  court.  On  the  road,  they  were  executed  by 
'Abdullah  Khan  at  the  emperor’s  orders.  Sh.  K.,  annoyed  at  this  breach  of  faith,  left 
Bengal.  While  on  the  way,  he  received  an  appointment  as  governor  of  Bihar,  At  his 
entry  in  Patna,  he  sat  upon  a female  elephaut,  when  another  elephant  suddenly  came 
up  against  his.  Sh.  K.  jumped  down,  and  broke  his  neck. 

The  Tuzuk  tells  the  story  differently,  and  says  that  Islam  Khan  appointed  Sh.  K. 
to  OpsA,  and  that  on  his  way  to  that  province  the  accident  took  place.  Nothing  is 
said  about  UsmAu’s  relations. 


Note  on  the  death  of  ’ Usmdn  Lohdni. 

There  are  few  events  in  Indian  history  so  confused  as  the  details  attending  the 
death  of  'Usman.  Khwajah  ’UsmAn,  according  to  the  Makhzan  i Afghani , was  the 
second  son  of  MiyAn  TsA  Khan  Lohani,  who  after  the  death  of  Qutlu  Kh An  was  the 
leader  of  the  AfghAns  in  OpsA  and  Southern  Bengal.  Qutlu  left  three  sons — Na^ib 
Shah,  Lodi  Khan,  JamAl  KhAn.  TsA  KhAn  left  five  sons,  KhwAjah  Sulaiman, 
’UsmAn,  Wall,  IbrAhim.  Stewart  makes  ’UsmAn  a son  of  Qutlu  (History  of  Bengal, 
p.  133).  SulaimAn  * reigned’  for  a short  time.  He  killed  in  a fight  with  the 
imperialists,  Himmat  Singh,  son  of  Rajah  MAn  Singh  ( vide  p.  485,  No.  244),  held  lands 
near  the  BrAhmaputra,  and  subjected  the  Rajahs  of  the  adjacent  countries.  ’UsmAn 
succeeded  him,  and  received  from  MAn  Singh  lands  in  OpsA  and  SAtgAnw,  and  later  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  with  a revenue  of  5 to  6 lacs  per  annum.  His  residence  is  described  to 
have  been  the  Kuhistan  i Dhaka , or  4 hills  of  DhAkA’  (TipArah  ?),  the  vildyat  i Dhdlcd , 
or  District  of  DhAkA,  and  DhAkA  itself.  The  fight  with  UsmAn  took  place  on  Sunday, 
9th  Muharram,  1021,  or  2nd  March,  1612, 1 at  a distance  of  100  kos  from  DhAkA.  My 
MS.  of  the  Makhzan  calls  the  place  of  the  battle  Nek  Ujydl .*  Stewart  (p.  134)  places 
the  battle  “ on  the  banks  of  the  SubarnrfkhA  river”  in  OpsA,  which  is  impossible,  as 
ShujA’at  KhAn  arrived  again  in  DhAkA  on  the  6th  pafar,  or  26  days  after  the  battle. 
According  to  the  Tuzuk,  IslAm  KhAn  was  in  DhAkA,  when  the  fight  took  place,  and 
Wall  KhAn  submitted  to  Shuja’at,  who  had  been  strengthened  by  a corps  under 


1 According  to  Prinsep’s  Useful  Tables, 
the  9th  Muharram  was  a Monday,  not  a 
Sunday,  Tuzuk,  p.  102. 


9 There  are  several  Ujyals  mentioned 
below  among  the  Pargauahs  of  SirkAr 
Mahmud Abad  (Bosnah)  and  SirkAr  BAzuhA 
(My  m ensing- Bogra). 
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'Abdussal&m,  son  of  Mu’azzam  Khdn  (No.  260)  ; but  the  Makhzan  says  that  Islam 
besieged  Wall  in  the  Mahalls  where  'Usman  used  to  live,  between  the  battle-field  and 
Dh&k4,  and  afterwards  in  the  Fort  of  Dhaka  itself.  Wall,  on  his  submission,  was  sent 
to  court,  with  7 lacs  of  rupees  and  300  elephants  taken  from  'Usman,  received  a title, 
a jagir,  and  was  made  a commander  of  1000,  after  which  he  lived  comfortably. 
According  to  the  Madsir , as  said  above,  he  was  murdered  before  he  came  to  court. 
The  Tuzuk  says  nothing  about  him. 

Stewart  says  (p.  136)  that  he  was  taken  to  court  by  Hoshang,  Islam  Khan’a 
son  ; but  the  Tuzuk,  p.  116,  though  it  has  a long  passage  on  the  Mags  which  he  brought 
with  him,  does  not  mention  the  Afghan  prisoners. 

The  Makhzan  also  says  that  'Usman,  after  receiving  his  wound  at  the  time  when 
the  battle  was  nearly  decided  in  his  favor,  was  carried  off  by  Wall  in  a litter,  and 
buried  on  the  road.  When  Shuj&'at  came  up  to  the  place  where  he  had  been  buried, 
he  had  ’Usman’s  corpse  taken  out,  cut  off  the  head,  and  sent  it  to  court. 

’Usman  is  said  to  have  been  so  stout,  that  he  was  obliged  to  travel  on  an  elephant. 
At  his  death,  he  was  forty-two  years  of  age. 

The  Dutch  traveller  De  Laet  (p.  488,  note)  has  the  following  interesting  passage : 
Hex  (Jahangir)  eodem  tempore  misit  Tseziad  ghanum  Chiech  zaden  (Shuja’at  Khan 
Shaikhz&dah)  ad  Tzalanghanum  (Islam  Kh&n)  qui  Bengalae  praeerat , ut  ilium  in 
praefecturam  Odiae  (Ofisa)  mitteret.  Sed  Osmanchanus  Patanensis,  qui  jam  aliquot 
annis  regionem  quae  Odiam  et  Daeck  (between  Ops4  and  Dh&ka,  i.  e.  the  Sunderban) 
interjacet , tenuerat  et  limites  regni  incwrsaverat,  cum  potentissimo  exercitu  advenit, 
Daeck  oppugnaturus.  Tzalanchanus  autem  praemisit  ad  versus  ipsum  ( Usman) 
Tzesiad  chanum , una  cum  Mirza  Ifftager  et  Ethaman  chano  (Iftikhar  Khan  and 
Ihtimam  Khdn1)  et  aliis  multis  Omerauwis , cum  reliquis  copiis  X aut  XV 
cosarum  intervallo  subsequens , ut  suis  laborantibus  subsideo  esset . Orto  dein 
certamine  inter  utrumque  exercitum,  Efftager  et  Mierick  Zilaier  (Mirak  Jaldir — 
not  in  the  Tuzuk)  tarn  acrem  impressionem  fecerunt , ut  hostes  loco  moverent ; sed 
Osman  inter  haec  ferocissimum  elephantum  in  illos  emisit,  ita  ut  regii  vicissim 
cedere  cogerentur , et  Efftager  caederetur  ; Tzesiad  gaunus  autem  et  ipse  elephanto 
insidens , ut  impetum  ferocientis  belluae  declinaret , se  e suo  dejecitt  et  crus  pref r eg  it  t ita 
ut  aegre  a suis  e certamine  subduceretur,  et  regii  passim fugam  capescerent ; actumque 
fuisset  de  regiis,  nisi  inopinatus  casus  proelium  restituisset ; miles  quidem  saucius 
humi  jacens , casu  Osmano , qui  elephanto  vehebaturt  oculum  globo  trajecit , e quo 
vulnere  paulo  post  expiravit9  cujus  morte  milites  illius  ita  fuerunt  consternati , ut 
statim  de  fuga  cogilarent,  Eegii  vero  ordinibus  sensim  rest  i tut  is , eventum  proelii 
Tzalanchano  perscripsere  : qui  biduo  post  ad  locum  venit  ubi  pugnatum  fuerat , et 
Tzedsiatgano  e vulnere  defunct ot  magnis  itineribus  fratrem  (Wall  Kh&n)  et  biduam 
atque  liberos  Osmanis  assecutus9  vivos  cepitt  eosque  cum  elephantis  et  omnibus  thesauris 

defuncti,  postquam  Daeck  Bengalae  metropolim  est  reversus , misit  ad  regem  Anno 

(the  year  is  left  out). 


1 The  Tuzuk  (p.  102)  meutions  Kish  war 
Kh&n  (p.  497),  Iftikh4r  Kh4n,  Sayyid 
Adam  Barha,  Shaikh  Achhe,  brother’s  son 
of  Mu^arrab  Kh&n,  Mu’tamid  Khan,  and 
Ihtimam  Khan,  as  under  Shuj&’at’s  com- 

66 


mand.  Sayyid  Adam  (the  Tuzuk,  p.  132, 
1.  4 from  below  has  wrong  Sayyid  A’zam), 
Iftikhar,  and  Shaikh  Achhe  were  killed. 
Later,  'Abdussal4m,  son  of  Mu’azzam 
Khdn(No.260) joined, and  pursued  ’Usmdn. 
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He  Laet  says  that  Shuja’at  Kh4n  died  from  a fall  from  his  elephant  during  the 
battle ; but  the  accident  took  place  some  time  later.  The  Maasir  says  that  he  was  on 
horseback,  when  Usman's  elephant,  whom  the  Tuzuk  calls  Oajpati , and  Stewart 
Bukhtah  (P),  knocked  him  over,  but  Sh.  quickly  disentangled  himself,  and  stuck  his 
dagger  into  the  animal’s  trunk. 

The  Makhzan  says  that  the  plunder  amounted  to  7 lacs  of  rupees  and  300  elephants. 

371.  Mirza'  Khwa'jah,  son  of  Mirz4  Asadullah.  Vide  No.  116. 

372.  Mi'rza'  Shari/f,  son  of  Mirz4  ’Ala-uddin. 

373.  Shukrullah  [Zafar  Khan],  son  of  Zain  Kh4n  Kokah  (No.  34). 

He  was  mentioned  above  on  p.  346.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  made  a 

commander  of  700,  and  appears  to  have  received,  at  the  end  of  Akbar’s  reign,  the  title 
of  Zafar  Kh4n. 

As  his  sister  was  married  to  Jahdngir  (p.  34b,  and  p.  477,  note  2 ),  Z.  Kh.  was 
rapidly  promoted.  When  the  emperor,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  left  Lahor 
for  Kabul,  he  halted  at  Mauza*  Ahroi,1 * *  near  Fort  A(ak,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
complained  of  the  insecurity  of  the  district  arising  from  the  predatory  habits  of  the 
K’hatar  (p.  466,  note  2)  and  Dilahz&k  tribes  (p.  487,  note).  Zafar  was  appointed  to 
A(ak,  vice  Ahmad  Beg  Kh4n  (No.  191),  and  was  ordered  to'  remove  the  tribes  to 
L4hor,  keep  their  chiefs  imprisoned,  and  restore  all  plunder  to  the  rightful  owners. 
On  Jah4ngir’s  return  from  K4bul,  he  joined  the  emperor,  and  was  in  the  following 
year  promoted  to  a mansab  of  2000,  1000  horse.  In  the  7th  year,  he  was  made  a 
commander  of  3000,  2000  horse,  and  governor  of  Bih4r.  In  the  10th  year,  he  was 
removed,  went  back  to  court,  where  he  received  an  increase  of  600  horse,  and  then 
served  in  Bangash.  4 Nothing  else  is  known  of  him/  Madsir. 

From  the  Tuzuk  (p.  343)  we  see  that  Zafar  Kh4n  died  in  the  beginning  of  1031, 
when  Jah4ngir  made  his  son  Sa’4dat  a commander  of  800,  400  horse. 

Sa'ddat  Khdn , his  son.  He  served  in  K4bul,  and  was  at  the  end  of  Jahangfr’s 
reign  a commander  of  1600,  700  horse.  In  the  6th  year  after  Sh4hjah4n’s  accession, 
he  was  made  a commander  of  1600,  1000  horse,  and  was  promoted  up  to  the  26th  year 
to  a full  command  of  3000  horse.  He  again  served  in  K4bul,  and  under  Mur4d 
Bakhsh  in  Balkh  and  Badakhshdn,  was  made  commandant  of  Tirmiz,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  repelling  a formidable  night  attack  made  by  Subhdn  Quit  Khan,  ruler  of 
Bukh4r4  (19th  year).  Later  he  served  in  the  Qandahdr  wars,  was  in  the  29th  year 
Faujddr  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bangash,  and  two  years  later  commandant  of  Fort  K4bul. 

In  1069,  the  second  year  of  Aurangzfb's  reign,  he  was  killed  by  his  son  Sherullah. 
Mahabat  Kb4n,  ^ubahddr  of  Kdbul,  imprisoned  the  murderer. 

374.  Mi'r  ’Abdul  Mu'min,  son  of  Mir  Samarqandf. 

Mir  Saraarqandi  was  a learned  man  who  came  during  Bair 4m 's  regency  to  Agrah. 
Baddoni  III.,  149. 

375.  Lashkari',  son  of  Mirz4  Yusuf  Khan  (No.  35). 

Vide  above  p.  374,  and  for  his  wife  under  No.  351. 


1 The  Madsir  has  ; the  Tuzuk, 

p.  48,  I cannot  find  it  on  the 

maps.  It  is  described  as  a green  flat  spot. 


The  K'hatars  and  Dilahzaks  are  estimated 
in  the  Tuzuk  at  7 to  8000  families. 
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376.  Agha'  Mulla*  Qazwini.  Vide  No.  278. 

377.  Muhammad  ’Ali'  of  J6m. 

Jdm  is  a place  in  Khurdsdn,  famous  for  its  Bdbd  Shaikhi  melons.  It  has  given 
name  to  the  two  poets  Pur  Baha  and  the  renowned  'Abdurrahm&n  Jami. 

378.  Mat’hura'  Da's,  the  K’hatri. 

379.  Sat’hura'  Da's,  his  son. 

The  latter  served  in  the  26th  year  (989)  under  Sultan  Murad  in  Kabul.  Akbarn ., 
III.,  333. 

380.  Mi'r  Mura'd,  brother  of  Shdh  Beg  Kolabf  (No.  148).  Vide 
No.  282. 

38L  Kalla',  the  Kachhwahah. 

He  served  in  989  under  Prince  Murad  in  Kabul. 

382.  Sayyid  Darwi'sh,  son  of  Shams  i Bukhari. 

883.  Junaid  Murul. 

A Shaikh  Junaid  served  under  Shihab  Khan  (No.  26)  in  Gujrat.  He  was  killed 
in  the  Khaibar  catastrophe  (Akbarn.,  III.,  190,  498). 

384.  Sayyid  Abu'  Is-ha'q,  son  of  Mirza  RafPuddin  i pafawi. 

He  was  mentioned  on  p.  439.  In  the  36th  year,  he  served  against  the  Jdm  and 
Muzaffar  of  Gujrat. 

His  father  Rafl’uddin  was  a learned  man  of  saintly  habits,  and  died  at  Agrah  in 
954  or  957.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  Muinuddin,  author  of  a commentary  to  tho 
Qoran,  entitled  Tafsir  i Madni. 

386.  Fath  Kha'n,  superintendent  of  the  leopards. 

In  985,  Akbar  cured  his  sore  eyes  by  blood  letting,  which  Abulfazl  describes, 
according  to  his  custom,  as  a miracle.  F.  K.  was  in  change  of  the  hunting  leopards. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  histories  regarding  the  Fath  Khans  of  Akbar's 
reign.  First,  there  is  Fattu  Khan  Afghan.  Fattu  is  the  same  as  Fath.  His  title 
is  Maenad  i * Ali,  and  his  son  was  mentioned  above,  No.  306.  Secondly , Fath  Khan 
FilbAn,  who  when  young  was  Akbar's  elephant  driver  (fxlbdn ).  He  was  subsequently 
made  Amir,  and  according  to  my  two  MSS.  of  the  Tabaq&t,  died  in  990.  But  Badaoni 
(II,  353)  mentions  Fath  Khdn  Filban  as  alive  in  994,  when  he  accompanied  Qasirn 
Khdn  (No.  59)  on  his  march  to  Kashmir  ; but  the  Akbarnamah,  in  the  corresponding 
passage  (III.,  512)  calls  him  Fath  Khdn  Maenad  i 'Ali.  Dowson  s edition  of  Elliot's 
Historians  (I,  244,  250)  mentions  a Fath  Khan  Bahddur.  A Fath  Khan  Tughluq 
was  mentioned  under  No.  187,  p.  465. 

386.  Muqi'm  Kha'n,  son  of  Shuj^at  Khan  (No.  51).  Vide  p.  371. 

He  served  in  the  siege  of  Asir,  and  in  the  46th  year  in  the  Dak'hin.  Akbarn., 
III.,  825,  865. 

887-  Lalah,  son  of  E5jah  Bir  Bap  (No.  85). 

The  Akbarnamah  (III.,  865)  calls  him  the  eldest  son  of  R&jab  Bir  Bar.  Vide 
p.  405. 

388.  Yu'suf  i Kashmi'ri'.  Vide  No.  228. 

389.  Habi'Yosa'arul. 

Habi  is  an  abbreviation  of  Habib. 
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390.  Haidar  Dost,  brother  of  Qasim  ,Ali  Khdn  (No.  187). 

391.  Dost  Muhammad,  son  of  Bab£  Dost. 

392.  Sha'hrukh  Danturf. 

Dantur,  Dhantur,  or  Dhantawar,  is  a district  near  the  Kashmir1  frontier.  The 
Tii7.uk  (pp.  287,  201)  says  that  Dhantur,  during  Akbar’s  reign,  was  ruled  over  by 
Shahrukh,  but  now  (in  1029,  14th  year  of  Jahangir)  by  his  son  Bahadur.  Bahadur 
was  a commander  of  200,  100  horse,  and  served  under  Mahabat  in  Bangash. 

393.  Sher  Muhammad. 

He  served  in  993  in  the  Dak’hin.  Akbarn.,  III.,  472. 

A & 'her  Muhammad  Dttcdnah  wa9  mentioned  on  p.  316.  He  had  at  first  been 
in  the  service  of  Khwajah  Mu’azzam,  brother  of  Akbar’s  mother.  When  Akbar,  in 
the  10th  year,  was  at  Jaunpur,  engaged  with  the  rebellion  of  Khan  Zam&n,  Sher 
Muhammad  Dfwanah  plundered  several  places  in  Pargauah  Samanah,  the  faujdar  of 
which  was  Mulla  Nuruddln  Tarkhan.  The  Mulla  had  left  his  vakil  Mir  Dost  Muham- 
mad in  Samanah.  Sh.  M.  D.  invited  him  and  treacherously  murdered  him  at  the 
feast.  Plundering  several  places  he  went  to  Miller,  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  Mulla 
at  a place  called  Dhamirl  in  Samanah.  Sh.  M.  D.  tied,  but  his  horse  ran  against  the 
trunk  of  a tree  and  threw  him  down.  He  was  captured  and  executed,  A.  H.  973. 
Akbarn.,  II.,  332. 

394.  ’Ali'Quli'  [Beg,  Istajlu,  Sher  Afkan  Khan]. 

He  was  the  safarchi , or  table-attendant,  of  Ismail  II,  king  of  Persia,  After  his 
death,  ho  went  over  Qandahar  to  India,  and  met  at  Multan  the  KhanKh4nan 
(No.  29),  who  was  on  his  march  to  T’hat’hah.  At  his  recommendation,  he  received 
a man^ab.  During  the  war  he  rendered  distinguished  services.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
at  court,  Akbar  married  him  to  Mihrunnisa  (the  future  Nur  Jahan),  daughter  of 
Mirza  Ghias  Tahr&m  (No.  319).  Ghias’s  wife  had  accession  to  the  imperial  harem, 
and  was  on  her  visits  often  accompanied  by  her  daughter.  Prince  Salim  saw  her,  and 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  Akbar,  to  avoid  scandal,  married  her  quickly  to  ’All  Qull. 

’All  Qull  accompanied  the  prince  on  his  expedition  against  the  Hand,  and  received 
from  him  the  title  of  Sher  Afkan  Khdn.  On  his  accession,  he  received  Bardwan 
as  tuyul.  His  hostile  encounter  with  Shaikh  Khubu  (No.  275)  was  related  on  p.  496. 
The  Madsir  says  that  when  he  went  to  meet  the  fubahddr,  his  mother  put  a 
helmet  (dubalghah)  on  his  head,  and  said,  “ My  son  make  his  mother  cry,  before 
he  makes  your  mother  weep,”  then  kissed  him,  and  let  him  go. 

’All  Q.’s  daughter,  who,  like  her  mother,  had  the  name  of  Mihrunnisd,  was  later 
married  to  Prince  Shahryar,  Jahangir’s  fifth  son. 

Jahangir  iu  the  Tuzuk  expresses  his  joy  at  ’A.  Q.’s  death,  and  hopes  that  “the 
blackfaced  wretch  will  for  ever  remain  in  hell.”  Khati  Khan  (I.,  p.  267)  mentions 
an  extraordinary  circumstance,  said  to  have  been  related  by  Nur  Jahan ’s  mother. 
According  to  her,  Sher  Afkan  was  not  killed  by  Qu^buddln’s  men,  but,  wounded  as 
he  w;>s  managed  to  get  to  the  door  of  his  house,  with  the  intention  of  killing  his 
wife,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  fall  into  the  emperor’s  hands.  But  her  mother  would  not 

1 Vide  Cunningham’s  * Geography  of  I Dor  River,  near  Naushahrah. 

Ancient  India,’  p.  131.  It  lies  on  the  | 
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let  him  enter,  and  told  him  to  mind  his  wounds,  especially  as  Mihrunnis&  had 
committed  suicide  by  throwing  herself  into  a well.  “ Having  heard  the  sad  news, 
Sher  Afkan  went  to  the  heavenly  mansions/* 

His  body  was  buried  in  the  shrine  of  the  poet  Bahrain  Saqq&  (vide  below  among 
the  poets) ; the  place  is  pointed  out  to  this  day  at  Bardwan. 

A verse  is  often  mentioned  by  Muhammadans  in  allusion  to  four  tigers  which  Nur 
Jahan  killed  with  a musket.  The  tigers  had  been  caught  (Tuzuk,  p.  186),  and  Nur 
Jahdn  requested  Jahdngfr  to  let  her  shoot  them.  She  killed  two  with  one  ball  each, 
and  the  other  two  with  two  bullets,  without  missing,  for  which  the  emperor  gave  her  a 
present  of  one  thousand  Ashrafis.  One  of  the  courtiers  said  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  — 

*■£*-*!  J3* 

“Though  Nur  Jahdn  is  a woman,  she  is  in  the  array  of  men  a zan  i sher  afkan*9 
i.  e.  either  the  wife  of  Sher  Afkan,  or  a woman  who  throws  down  ( afkan ) tigers  (sher). 

805.  Sha'h  Muhammad,  son  of  Masnad  i ’All. 

Vide  Nos.  306  and  385. 

306.  Sanwalda's  Ja'don. 

He  accompanied  Akbar  on  his  forced  march  to  Patan  and  Ahmadabad  (p.  416, 
note),  and  served  in  989  under  Prince  Murad  in  Kabul.  In  992,  he  was  assaulted 
and  dangerously  wounded  by  some  Bha$i.  Akbar  visited  him,  as  he  was  given  up  by 
the  doctors ; but  he  recovered  after  an  illness  of  three  years. 

He  was  the  son  of  Rajah  Gopdl  Jddon’s  brother  ( vide  No.  305),  and  Abulfazl 
calls  him  a personal  attendant  of  the  emperor.  Akham .,  Ill,,  24,  333,  435. 

807.  Khwa'jah  Zahi'ruddi'n,  son  of  Shaikh  Khalilullah. 

He  served  in  the  31st  year  under  Qasim  Khan  (No.  59)  in  the  conquest  of 
Kashmir,  and  in  the  46th  year  in  the  Dak’bin. 

His  father  is  also  called  Shdh  Khalilullah.  He  served  in  the  10th  year  against 
Kh&n  Zaman,  and  under  Mun’im  Khan  in  Bengal  and  Oj-isa,  and  died  in  983  at 
Gaur  of  fever  (p.  376). 

Father  and  son  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  illustrious  Mir 
Khalilullah  of  Yazd  and  his  son  Mir  Zahiruddin,  who  in  the  2nd  year  of  Jahangir 
came  as  fugitives  from  Persia  to  Lahor.  The  history  of  this  noble  family  is  given  in 
the  Maasir . 

308.  Mi'r  Abul  Qa'sim  of  Nishdpur. 

300.  Ha'ji'  Muhammad  Ardistani. 

400.  Muhammad  Kha'n,  son  of  Tarson  Khan’s  sister  (No.  32). 

401.  Khwa'jah  Muqi'm,  son  of  KhwSjah  Miraki. 

He  served  under  ’Aziz  Kokah  in  Bengal,  and  returned  with  him  to  court  in  the 
29th  year.  In  993,  he  served  again  in  Bengal,  and  was  besieged,  together  with  Tahir 
Saiful  Muluk  (No.  201)  in  Fort  G’hor4g’bdt  by  several  Bengal  rebels.  In  the  end  of 
the  35th  year  (beginning  of  999),  he  was  made  Bakhsht.  Akbarn.,  III.,  418,  4/0,  610. 

Ttdd  Dowson’8  edition  of  Elliot’s  Historians,  I.,  pp.  248,  251. 

402.  Qa'dir  Quli',  foster  brother  of  Mirza  Shahrukh  (No.  7). 

He  served  in  the  36th  year  in  Gujrat.  Akbarn.,  III.,  621. 
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408.  Fi'ru'aah,  a slave  of  the  emperor  Humayun. 

Badaoni  (III,  297)  says  that  he  was  captured,  when  a child,  by  a soldier  in  one 
of  the  wars  with  India,  and  was  taken  to  Humdyun,  who  brought  him  up  with 
Mirzd  Muhammad  Hakfm,  Akbar’s  brother.  He  played  several  musical  instruments 
and  composed  poems.  He  came  to  India  with  Ghazl  Khdn  i Badakhshi  (No.  144). 

Badaoni  also  says  that  he  was  a Langd. 

404.  Ta'j  Kha'n  K’hatriah.  Vide  No.  172. 

405.  Zainuddi'n  ’Ali'. 

He  served  in  the  25th  year  (end  of  988)  under  Man  Singh  against  M.  Muhammad 
Hakfm. 

406.  Mi'r  Shari'f  of  Kolab. 

407.  Paha'r  Kha'n,  the  Baluch. 

He  served  in  the  21st  year  against  Daudd,  son  of  Surjan  Hddd  (No.  96),  and 
afterwards  in  Bengal.  In  989,  the  26th  year,  he  was  tuyuldar  of  Ghdzipur,  and 
hunted  down  Mafum  Khdn  Farankhudi,  after  the  latter  had  plundered  Muhammaddbad 
(p.  444).  In  the  28th  year,  he  served  in  Gujrat,  aud  commanded  the  centre  in  the 
fight  at  Maisdnah,  S.  E.  of  Patan,  in  which  Sher  Khdn  Fulddi  was  defeated.  Akbarn ., 
HI.,  160,  355,  416. 

Dr.  Wilton  Oldham,  C.  S.,  states  in  his  * Memoir  of  the  Ghazeepoor  District*  (p.  80) 
that  Faujddr  Pahaj-  Khdn  is  still  remembered  in  Ghdzfpur,  and  that  his . tank  and 
tomb  are  still  objects  of  local  interest. 

408.  Keshu'  Da's,  the  Rat’hor. 

In  the  beginning  of  993  (end  of  the  29th  year),  he  served  in  Gujrat.  A daughter 
of  his  was  married  to  Prince  Salim  (p.  310).  From  the  Akbamdmah,  III.,  623,  it 
appears  that  he  is  the  Bon  of  Rdi  Rdi  Singh’s  brother  (No.  44),  and  perished,  in  the 
36th  year,  in  a private  quarrel. 

409.  Sayyid  La'd  Ba'rha. 

In  993,  Sayyid  Ldd  served  with  the  preceding  in  Gujrdt,  and  in  the  46th  year, 
in  the  Dak’hin. 

410.  Nasi’r  Main. 

Main  or  Munj,  is  the  name  of  a subdivision  of  Rang*har  Rajputs,  chiefly 

inhabiting  Sarhind  and  the  Bahat  Dudb.  “ The  only  famous  man  which  this  tribe 
has  produced,  is  Tsa  Khdn  Main.  He  served  under  Bahddur  Shdh  and  Jahandar 
Shah.”  Madsir. 

4U.  Sa'ngah,  the  Pulwar. 

412.  Qa'bil,  eon  of  ’Atiq. 

SI  SiSd}  Zammdare  of  OpeA. 

415.  Nu'ram,  foster  brother  of  Mirzd  Ibrahim. 

He  served  in  the  31st  year  against  the  Afghdns  on  Mount  Terab,  and  in  1000, 
under  Mdn  Singh  in  the  expedition  to  Oped.  Akbarn, t III.,  532,  642. 

Mirzd  Ibrdhim  was  Akbar’s  youngest  brother,  who  died  as  an  infant. 
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The  above  list  of  Qrandees  includes  the  names  of  such  Ma^abdars  above 
the  rank  of  commanders  of  Five  hundred  as  were  alive  and  dead  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  Majesty’s  reign,  in  which  this  book  was  completed  ; but  the  list  of 
the  commanders  from  Five  hundred  to  Two  hundred  only  contains  such  as  were 
alive  in  that  year.  Of  those  who  hold  a lower  rank  and  are  now  alive,  I shall 


merely  give  the  number.  There  are  at  present 

of  Commanders  of  150  53 

Do.  of  120  1 

Do.  of  100,  or  Yuzbdshisy 250 

Do.  of  80  91 

Do.  of  60  204 

Do.  of  50  16 

Do.  of  40  260 

Do.  of  30,  or  Tarhashbands , 39 

Do.  of  20  250 

Do.  of  10  224 


[Total,  1388  Man9abdars  below  the  rank  of  a Commander  of  200.] 

Scarcely  a day  passes  away  on  which  qualified  and  zealous  men  are  not 
appointed  to  mantjabs  or  promoted  to  higher  dignities.  Many  Arabians  and 
Persians  also  come  from  distant  countries,  and  are  honoured  with  commissions 
in  the  army,  whereby  they  obtain  the  object  of  their  desires.  A large  number 
again,  both  of  old  and  young  servants,  receive  their  discharge,  and  are  rewarded 
by  his  Majesty  with  daily  allowances  or  grants  of  land,  that  render  them 
independent. 

As  I have  mentioned  the  Grandees  of  the  state,  both  such  as  are  still  alive 
and  such  as  have  gone  to  their  rest,  I shall  also  give  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  thus  confer 
upon  them  everlasting  renown. 

The  following  have  been  Vakils , or  prime-ministers, — 1 
Bair&m  Kh&n  (No.  10);  Mun’im  Kh&n  (No.  11);  Atgah  Kh&n  (No.  15); 
Bah&dur  Khan  (No.  22) ; KhwAjah  Jahan  (No.  110) ; Kh&nKhan&n  Mirzi 
Khan  (No.  29) ; Khan  i A’zam  Mirza  Kokah  (No.  21). 

The  following  have  been  Vazirs , or  ministers  of  finances — 

Mir  ’Azfzullah  Turbati ; Khwdjah  Jalalnddin  Mahmud*  of  Khurasan 
(No.  65) ; Khwajah  Mu’inuddin  i Farankhudi  (No.  128) ; Khwajah  ’Abdul 
Majid  A$af  Khan  (No.  49);  Yazir  Khan  (No.  41);  Muzaffar  Kh&n  (No.  37)  ; 
RAjah  Todar  Mall  (No.  39);  Khwajah  Sh&h  Man$ur  of  Shirdz  (No.  122)  ; 
Qulij  Khan  (No.  42);  Khw&jah  Shamsuddin  Khawafi  (No.  159). 

1 Abulfazl’s  list  is  neither  complete,  I * The  MSS.  and  my  text  have  wrong 
nor  chronologically  arranged.  > Mas’ud,  for  Mahmud. 
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The  following  have  been  Bakhshis — 

Khwajah  Jahan  (No.  110);  Khwijah  T&hir  of  Sijistdn  (No.  Ill); 
Maulana  Habi  Bihzadi,1  Maulana  Darwish  Muhammad  of  Mashhad;  Maulana 
’Ishqi,2  Muqim  of  Khurasan  (No.  401);  Sul^n  Mahmud  of  Badakhshan » 
Lashkar  KI1611  (No.  90)  ; Shahbaz  Khan  (No.  80)  ; Rai  Puruk’hotam; 
Shaikh  Farid  i Bukhari  (No.  99);  Qizi ’AH  of  Baghid  ; Ja’far  Beg  Aqaf 
Khan  (No.  98) ; Khwajah  Nizamuddin  Ahmad  ;3  Khwajagi  Fathullah  (No.  258). 
The  following  have  been  fWrs — 4 

Mir  Fathullah  ; Shaikh  Gadii,  son  of  Shaikh  Jamal  i Kambu  ; Khwajagi 
Muhammad  £alih,  descendant  in  the  thiid  generation  from  Khwajah  ’Abdullah 
Marwarid ; Maulana  ’Abdul  Biqi  ; Shaikh  ’Abdunuabi ; Sult&n  Khwajah 
(No.  108)  ; fadr  Julian  (No.  194). 


Concluding  Note  by  the  Translator  on  Akbar's  Mangabddrs. 

The  principal  facts  which  Abulfazl’s  list  of  Grandees  discloses  are,  first, 
that  there  were  very  few  Hindustani  Musulmans  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
army  and  the  civil  service,  most  of  the  officers  being  foreigners,  especially 
Persians  and  Afghans ; secondly , that  there  was  a very  fair  sprinkling  of  Hindd 
Amirs,  as  among  the  415  Man^abddrs  there  are  51  Hindus. 

The  Manqabdars  who  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  or  had  rebelled,  have  mostly 
been  excluded.  Thus  we  miss  the  names  of  Mir  Shah  Abul  Ma’ali ; Khwajah 
Mu’azzam,  brother  of  Akbar’s  mother;  Baba  Khan  Qaqshal ; Ma^i'im  i 
Kabuli  (p.  431,  note);  ’Arab  Bahadur;  Jab£ri,  &c.  But  there  are  also 
several  left  out,  as  Kliizr  Khw&jah  (p.  365,  note  2),  Sult&n  Husain  Jalair 
(vide  under  No.  64),  Kamdl  Kh&n  the  Gak’khar  {vide  p.  456),  Mir  Gesa 
(p.  421),  Naurang  Khan,  son  of  Qutbuddin  Khan  (p.  334),  Mfrz&  Quli 
(p.  385),  Rajah  Askaran  (p.  458),  and  others,  for  whose  omission  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  reasons. 

Comparing  Abulfazl’s  list  with  that  in  the  Tabaq&t,  or  the  careful  lists  of 
Sli5hjahan’s  grandees  in  the  Padishahnamah,  we  observe  that  Abulfazl  has 
only  given  the  niangab,  but  not  the  actual  commands,  which  would  have  shewn 
the  strength  of  the  contingents  ( tdbinan ).  In  other  words,  Abulfazl  has 
merely  given  the  zuti  rank  (p.  241).  This  will  partly  account  for  the  discre- 
pancies in  rank  between  his  list  and  that  by  Nizamuddin  in  theTabaqat,  which 


1 Some  MSS.  have  Hai  instead  of 

Sabi  (an  abbreviation  for  Habib). 

* Regarding  him  vide  Akbarnamah, 

• 111.,  210.  He  was  of  Ghazni. 


• The  Historian. 

4 Vide  pp.  270  to  274.  Regarding 
MaulanA  'Abdul  Baqf.,  who  was  £Wr  in 
the  fifth  year,  vide  Akbaru&m ah,  II.,  143, 
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may  advantageously  be  given  here.  Nizdm  only  gives  mansabdars  of  higher 
rank,  viz. 

In  the  Tabaqdt.x  In  AbulfazVs  list. 

1.  KhanKh&nan  Bairam  Khdn,  No.  10.  Manpab,  5000. 

2.  Mirza  Shdhrukh,  5000,  „ 7 ; 5000. 

3.  Tardi  Beg  Khdn,  „ 12 ; do. 

4.  Mun'im  Khan, „ 11 ; do. 

5.  Mirzd  Rustam,  5000,  „ 9;  do. 

6.  Mirza  KhanKh&ndn,  „ 29 ; do. 

7.  'All  Quit  Kh£n  Zamdn, „ 13  ; do. 

8.  Adham  Klidn,  ,,  19;  do. 

9.  Mirz&  Sharafuddin  Husain,  „ 17  ; do. 

10.  Shamsudd in  Muhammad  Atgah  Khan,  ...  ,,  15;  do. 

11.  Muhammad  ’Aziz  Kokultash,  5000, „ 21 ; do. 

12.  Khizr  Khwajah,.. ,,  not  in  the  Ain;  vide  p.  365. 

13.  Bahadur  Khan,  5000 „ 22 ; 5000. 

14.  Mir  Muhammad  Khan  Atgah,  ,,  16;  do. 

15.  Muhammad  Quli  Klidn  Barlas,*  „ 31 ; do. 

16.  Kh&n  Jah&n,  5000,  „ 24  ; do. 

17.  Shih&buddiii  Ahmad  Khan,  5000,  „ 26;  do. 

18.  Sa’id  Khan,  5000, „ 25;  do. 

19.  Pir  Muhammad  Kh&n,  v 20;  do. 

20.  R&jah  Bih&rd  Mall,* „ 23  ; do. 

21.  R&jah  Bhagwdu  Das,  5000,  „ 27  ; do. 

22.  Man  Singh,  5000, ,,  30 ; do. 

23.  Khwajah  'Abdul  Majid  Aqaf  Khdn,  main- 

tained 20,000  horse,  „ 49 ; 3000. 

24.  Sikandar  Khan  Uzbak,*  „ 48  ; 3000. 

25.  'Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak,  „ 14 ; 5000. 

26.  Qiya  Khan  Gung,*  „ 33 ; 5000. 

27.  Ydsuf  Muhammad  Khan  Kokah,  5000,  ...  „ 18;  5000. 

28.  Zain  Khdn  Kokah,  5000,  ....; „ 34;  4500. 

29.  Shuja’at  Khdn,  5000, „ 51 ; 3000. 

30.  Shah  Budagh  KhAn, „ 52 ; 3000. 

31.  Ibrahim  Khdn  Uzbak,  4000, 64;  2500. 

32.  Tarson  Muhammad  Khdn,  5000,  „ 32 ; 5000. 


a According  to  MS.  No.  87  of  the 
Library  of  the  As.  Soc.,  Bengal,  and  my 
own  MS.  The  occasional  differences  in 


the  names  are  mostly  traceable  to  Ak- 
bar's  hatred,  which  Abulfazl  shared,  of 
the  names  ‘ Muhammad/  * Ahmad/ 


• Mentioned  in  the  Tabaqdt  as  belonging  to  the  Umard  i kibar,  * the  great 
Amirs',  i.  e.,  probably,  the  commanders  of  5000. 

67 
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In  the  Tahaqdt. 

33.  Vazir  Kh&n,  5000, 

34.  Muhammad  Murad  Khan,* *  

35.  Ashraf  Khan,*  

36.  Mahdi  QAsim  Khan,* 

37.  Muhammad  Qisim  Khan,  

38.  Khwajah  Sultan  ’All, 

39.  Rajah  Todar  Mall,  4000,  

40.  Mfrzi  Yiisuf  Kh3n  Razawf,  4000,  

41.  Mirza  Quli  Khan,* 

42.  Muzaffar  Khan,  

43.  Haidar  Muhammad  Klian,  2000,  

44.  Shaham  Khdn  Jalair,  2000,  

45.  Isma’il  Sultan  Duldai,  

46.  Muhammad  Khan  Jalair,1  

47.  KhAni  ’A'lam,  3000,  

48.  Quthuddin  Muhammad  Khan,  maintained 

5000  horse,  

49.  Muhibb  ’All  Kh&n,  4000,  

50.  Qulij  Khdn,  4000,  

51.  Muhammad  padiq  Kli&n,  4000,  

52.  Mirza  J4ni  Reg,  3000,  

53.  Isma’il  Quli  Khan,  3000, 8 

54.  I’tim&d  Khan  Gujr&ti,  4000, 

55.  Rajah  R&i  Singh,  of  Bikdnir  and  Nagor,  4000, 

56.  Sharif  Muhammad  Kh£n,  3000, 

57.  Shall  Fakhruddin,  Naqabat  Khan,  1000,  ... 

58.  Habib  ’All  Khan,  

59.  Sh£li  Quli  Mahram,  1000, ... 

60.  Muhibb  ’All  Khan  Rahtasi,  4000,...  

61.  Mu’inuddin  Ahmad,  

62.  I’timad  Khan  Khwajahsard,  

63.  Dastam8  Kh£n,  

64.  KamalKlian,  the  Gakk’har,  5000,. 


In  AbulfazV*  list. 
No.  41 ; 4000. 


>» 

54;  3000. 

99 

74;  2000. 

>> 

36  ; 4000. 

99 

40 ; 4000. 

it 

56;  3000. 

it 

39;  4000. 

a 

35;  4500. 

not  in  the  Ain ; 

No. 

37;  4000. 

99 

66;  2500. 

99 

97 ; 2000. 

it 

72;  2000. 

not  in  the  Ain. 

No. 

58;  3000. 

n 

28;  5000. 

n 

107;  1000. 

a 

42;  4000. 

99 

43 ; 4000. 

99 

47;  3000. 

tl 

46;  3500. 

99 

67 ; 2500. 

99 

44  ; 4000. 

99 

63;  3000. 

99 

88;  2000. 

99 

133;  1000. 

9i 

45;  3500. 

not  in  the  Ain  ; 

No.  128 ; 1000. 

99 

119;  1000. 

99 

79 ; 2000. 

not  in  the  Ain  ; vide  pp.  456, 
486. 


65.  Tahir  Khan  Mir  Faraghat,  2000,  No.  94 ; 2000. 


x He  got  insane.  'fahaqdt.  | • The  MSS.  of  the  Tab&q&t  also  have 

* MS.,  1000.  I wrong  Rustam  Kkdn . 


* Mentioned  in  the  Tahaqdt  as  belonging  to  the  Umard  i kibdr , * the  great 
Amirs’,  i.  e.p  probably,  the  commanders  o£5O00. 
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2*  the  fahaqdt . 

66.  Sayyid  Hdmid  of  Bukhara,  2000, 

67.  Sayyid  Mahmud  Khan,  Barha,  4000,  

68.  Sayyid  Ahmad  Khan,  Bdrha,  3000,  ... 

69.  Qara  Bahkdur  Khdn,1 *  4000,  (?) 

70.  Baqi  Muhammad  Khan  Kokah,  4000,  

71.  Sayyid  Muhammad  Mir ’Adi, 

72.  Ma^tim  Kh&n  Farankhudf,  2000,  

73.  Naurang  Kh&n,  4000, 

74.  Shdh  Mnhammad  Khan  Atgah,  younger 

brother  of  Shamsuddin  Atgah,8  

75.  Ma^lab  Kh&n,  2000,  

76.  Shaikh  Ibrahim,  2000,  

77.  ’Ali  Quli  Khan,  2000,  

78.  Tolak  Kh4n  Quehin,  2000,  

79.  Shdh  Beg  Kh6n  Kabuli,  3000, 

80.  Fattu  Kh&n  Afghan,  2000, 

81.  Fath  Kh&n,  Filban,  2000, 

82.  Samanji  Khan  Mughul,  2000,  

83.  B6bu  Mankli,  1000, :.. 

84.  Darwish  Muhammad  Uzbak,  2000,  

85.  Shahb&x  Khan  Kambti,  2000, 

86.  Khwdjah  Jab  an  Khurasani,  ...  . 

87.  Majntin  Khan  Qaqshal,  kept  5000  horse,  ... 

88.  Muhammad  Qasim  Kh&n,a  3000,  

89.  Muzaffar  Husain  Mirzd,  1000,  

90.  Rajah  Jagannath,  3000, ... 

91.  lUjah  Askoran,  3000,  

92.  Rai  Lonkaran,  2000,  

93.  Midhu  Singh,  u brother  of  R.  Man  Singh,” 

2000, 

94.  Saif  Khan  Kokah,  

95.  Ghiisuddfn  ’Ali  Aqaf  Khan, 

96.  Payandah  Khdn  Mughul,  2000, 

97.  Mubarak  Khan,  the  Gak’khar,  1000, 

98.  B4z  Bahadur  A fghkn,  2000,  ........ 

99.  Mirak  Khan  Jinkjank  (?),  

100.  Sayyid  Qasim  Barha,  2000,  

101.  Rajah  Kangar,  2000, 


In  AbulfazVs  list. 

No.  78;  2000. 

„ 75;  2000. 

„ 91 ; 2000. 

„ 179 ; 700. 

„ 60 ; 3000. 

„ 140;  1000. 

„ 157  ; 1000. 

not  in  the  Ain ; vide  p.  334. 

not  in  the  Ain. 

No.  83 ; 2000. 

„ 82;  2000. 

„ 124;  1000. 

„ 158 ; 1000. 

„ 57;  3000. 
not  in  ibe  Ain ; vide  p.  523. 
not  in  the  Ain ; vide  p.  523. 
No.  100 ; 1500. 

„ 202  ; 700. 

„ 81 ; 2000. 

„ 80 ; 2000. 

„ 110;  1000. 

„ 50 ; 3000. 

„ 40;  4000. 

„ 180 ; 700. 

„ 69 ; 2500. 

not  in  the  Ain ; vide  p.  458. 

not  in  the  Ain ; vide  p.  494. 

No.  104 ; 1500. 

„ 38;  4000. 

„ 126;  1000. 

„ 68  } 2500. 

„ 171 ; 1000. 

„ 120;  1000. 
not  in  the  Ain. 

„ 105;  1500. 

not  in  the  Ain ; vide  p.  436. 


I author  of  the  Tabaqdt. 

• The  same  as  No.  37  on  p.  530. 


1 MS.,  Bah  ad  nr  Khan. 

* This  is  probably  a mistake  of  the 
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In  the  Tahaqat.  In  AhulfazVs  list. 

102.  Muhammad  Husain  Lashkar  Khdn,  kept 

2000  horse,  No.  90  ; 2000. 

103.  Husain  Khan  Tukriyah,  2000,  ,,  53  ; 3000. 

104.  Jalal  Khan,  the  Gakk’har,  1500,  „ 170;  1000. 

105.  Sa’id  Khin,  the  Gakk’har,  1500,  ...  not  in  the  Ain; 

ride  pp.  457,  486. 

106.  I’tibar  Khan,  the  Eunuch,  2000 No.  84  ; 2000. 

107.  Khwajah  Tahir  Muhammad  Tatar  Khan,  ...  „ 111;  1000. 

108.  Mot’ll  II  i jah , 1500, „ 121;  1000. 

109.  Militar  Khan,  Kha^ah  Khail,  2000,  ,,  102  ; 1500. 

110.  fafdar  Khan,  Khatjah  Khail,  2000, 1 not  in  the  Ain. 

111.  Bahar  Khan,  Kh%ah  Khail,  2000, No.  87  (?) ; 2000. 

112.  Farhat  Khan,  Khaf ah  Khail,  2000,  „ 145;  1000. 

113.  Rai  Sdl  Darbarf,  2000, „ 106;  1250. 

114.  Rdi  Durga,  1500, 1 ,,  103;  1500. 

115.  Mirak  Khdn  Bahadur,2  2000,  ...  ,,  208;  500. 

116.  Shah  Muhammad  Qaldti, ,,  95;  2000. 

117.  Maq^ud ’All  Kor, „ 136;  1000. 

118.  Ikhld9  Khan,  the  Eunuch,  1000,  .* ,,  86;  2000. 

119.  Mihr  ’All  Sildoz,  1500,  „ 130;  1000. 

120.  Khudawand  Khan  Dak’hini,  1500, „ 151;  1000. 

121.  Mir  Murtaza  Dak’hini,  1000, „ 162;  1000. 

122.  Hasan  Khan,  a Batani  Afghan,  1000,  „ 220;  500. 

123.  Nazar  Beg,  son  of  Sa’id,  tlio  Gakk’har,  1000,  ,,  247  ; 500. 

124.  Rajah  Gopdl,  2000, not  in  the  Ain  ; vide  p.  502. 

125.  Qiyd  Khan,  1000,  No.  184 ; 700. 

126.  Sayyid  Hashim  B£rha,  2000, ,,  143;  1000. 

127.  Razawi  Khan,  2000,  „ 141 ; 1000. 

128.  Rdjah  Bir  Bal,  2000, „ 85 ; 2000. 

129. '  Shaikh  Farid  i Bukhari,  1500,  „ 99;  1500. 

130.  R£jah  Surjan,  2000,  „ 96;  2000. 

131.  Ja’far  Beg  A^af  Khan,  2000,  „ 98  ; 2000. 

132.  Rajah  Rupsi  Bairagi,  1500,  „ 118  ; 1000. 

133.  Fazil  Khan,  1500,  „ 156;  1000. 

134.  Shah  Quli  Khan  Naranji,  1000,  ,,  231 ; 500. 

135.  Shaikh  Muhammad  Khan  Bukhari,  2000,...  „ 77;  2000. 

136.  La’l  Khan  Badakhshi,  „ 209 ; 500. 


MS.,  1000. 


fl  He  died  in  the  explosion  of  a mine 
before  Cliitor. 
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In  the  Tabaqdt.  In  AbulfazVs  list. 

137.  Khanjar  Beg  Chaghta,1 * *  not  in  the  Ain. 

138.  Makhquq  Khan,  2500,  No.  70 ; 2500. 

139.  Sani  Khdn  Arlat,  „ 216;  500. 

140.  Mirza  Husain  Khdn,  „ 149 ; 1000. 

141.  Jagat  Singh,  1500, „ 160;  1000. 

142.  Mirzd  Najat  Khan, „ 142  ; 1000. 

143.  ’All  Dost  Khan,  1000, 9 ...  not  in  the  Ain. 

144.  Sultan  Husain  Khan, not  in  the  Ain. 

145.  Khwajah  Shdh  Manqur  Shirdzi, No.  122;  1000. 

146.  Salim  Khan,  1000, „ 132;  1000. 

147.  Sayyid  Chhajhu  Barha, „ 221;  500. 

148.  Darbdr  Khan,  1000,  : „ 185;  700. 

149.  Haji  Muhammad  Sistani,  1000  (?)  ,,  55;  3000. 

150.  Muhammad  Zaman,* not  in  the  Ain. 

151.  Khurram  Khan,  2000, 4 * * * * not  in  the  Ain. 

152.  Muhammad  Quli  Toqbai,  1000, No.  129;  1000. 

153.  Mujahid  Khan,  1000, 4 not  in  the  Ain. 

154.  Sultan  Ibrahim  Aubahi,®  not  in  the  Ain. 

155.  Shdh  Ghdzi  Khan  Turkman, not  in  the  Ain. 

15tf.  Sheroyah,  1000, No.  168  ; 1000. 

157.  Kakar  'Alt  Khan,  1000, ...  „ 92  ; 2000. 

158.  Naqib  Khdn,  1000, „ 161 ; 1000. 

159.  Beg  Ntirin  Khan,  1000, „ 212  ; 500. 

160.  Qutlu  Qadam  Khan,  1000, „ 123;  1000. 

161.  Jaldl  Khan  Qurchi,  1000,  „ 213;  500. 

162.  Shimdl  Khan  Qurchi,  1000,  „ 154  ; 1000. 

163.  Mirzadah  ’Alf  Khdn, „ 152;  1000. 

164.  Sayyid ’Abdullah  Khan, „ 189;  700. 


1 “He  belongs  to  the  old  Amirs  of 

the  present  dynasty.  He  was  an  accom- 

plished man,  excelled  in  music,  and 
composed  poems.  There  exists  a well 

known  Masnawi  by  him,  dar  bdb  i 

ak’hdrah , on  the  subject  of  dancing 

B'rls.”  Tabaqdt . Vide  Akbamamah, 

82. 

• “ He  was  a servant  of  Hum&yiin. 
In  Akbar’s  service  he  rose  to  a command 
of  1000,  and  died  at  Ldhor.”  One  MS. 
calls  him  'All  Dost  Khdn  Ndrangt,  the 
other  has  Bdrbegi , an  unusual  title  for 
the  Mughul  period. 

* “ Muhammad  Zamdn  is  the  brother 
of  M ink  Yusuf  Khan  (No.  35).  He 


belonged  to  the  commanders  of  1000, 
and  was  killed  in  Gadha.”  Tabafidt. 

4 According  to  the  Tabaqdt,  he  was 
dead  in  1000.  Vide  Akbarudmah,  II., 
98,  108,  200,  284,  287. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Mirzd 
Khurram  (No.  177). 

• Muidhid  Khdn  was  the  son  of  Muqd- 
hib  Khan,  one  of  Humdyun’s  courtiers. 
He  was  killed  at  Konbhalmir.  Akbamd - 
mah , III.,  146,  168. 

6 He  was  the  khdl,  or  maternal  uncle, 
of  the  author  of  the  Tabaqdt , and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  leading  a successful 
expedition  into  Kamdon. 
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In  the  Tabaqdt. 

165.  Mir  Sharif  i Amuli,  1000, ... 

166.  Farrukh  Khan,  

167.  Dost  Kirin,1  7..... 

168.  Ja’far  Khan  Turkman,  1000, 

169.  Rai  Manohar,  

170.  Shaikh  'Abdurrahim  of  Lak’hnau, 

171.  Mirz&  Abul  Mnzaffar, 

172.  Raj  Singh,  son  of  Rajah  Askaran, 

173.  Rai  PatrDas, 

174.  Janish  Bahddnr, 

175.  Muhammad  Khan  Niyazi, 

176.  Ram  Das  Kachhwahah, 

177.  Mir  Abul  Qasira, 

178.  Khwajah  'Abdul  Hai,  Mfr  ’Adi,  

179.  Shamsuddin  Husain,  son  of  A’zam  Khan, 

180.  Khwajah  Shamsuddin  Khawafi,  

181.  Mir  Jamaluddin  Husain  Inju,  1000,  .... 

182.  Shaikh  'Abdullah  Kh&n,  son  of  Muhammad 

Ghana,  1000,  

183.  Sayyid  Raju  B6rha,  1000, 

184.  Medni  Rai  Chauhan,  1000,  

185.  Mir  T£hir  Razawi,  brother  of  M.  Ytisuf  Khan, 

186.  Tash  Beg  Kabuli,  

187.  Ahmad  Beg  Kabuli,  keeps  700  horse,  . , . • 

188.  Sher  Khwajah, 

189.  Muhammad  Quli  Turkman, 

190.  Mirza  'Ali  'Alamshahi,9 

191.  Wazir  Jamil,  

192.  Rai  Bhoj,  1000,  

193.  Bakhtyar  Beg  Turkman,  

194.  Mir  fadr  Jah&n,  

195.  Hasan  Beg  Shaikh  'Umari, 

196.  Shadm&n,  son  of  'Aziz  Kokah,  

197.  Rajah  Mukajman  Bhadauriah,  

198.  Baqi  Safarehi,  son  of  T6hir  Khan  Far£ghat, 


In  Abul/azl'*  list. 


No. 

166; 

1000. 

99 

232; 

500. 

not 

in  the 

Ain. 

No. 

114; 

1000. 

99 

265; 

400. 

99 

197 ; 

700. 

99 

240; 

500. 

99 

174; 

1000. 

99 

196; 

700. 

99 

235; 

500. 

19 

239; 

500. 

99 

238; 

500. 

99 

251; 

500. 

99 

230; 

500. 

99 

163; 

1000. 

99 

159; 

1000. 

99 

164; 

1000. 

99 

173; 

1000. 

99 

165; 

1000. 

99 

198; 

700. 

V 

236; 

500. 

99 

172; 

1000. 

99 

191; 

700. 

99 

176; 

800. 

99 

203; 

600. 

99 

237; 

500. 

99 

200; 

700. 

99 

175; 

1000. 

91 

204  ; 

600. 

11 

194; 

700. 

11 

167; 

1000. 

11 

233; 

500. 

11 

249; 

500. 

not  in  the  Ain ; 

vide  p.  408. 


1 One  MS.  calls  his  <^1#,  the  other 
i rjlf*.  " He  belonged  to*  the  command- 
ers of  1000,  and  is  now  (A.  H.  1001) 
dead." 


* “ He  is  the  brother  of  'Alamsh&h, 
a courageous  man,  skilful  in  the  use  of 
arms/'  J'abaqdt.  This  remark  is  scarcely 
in  harmony  with  the  facts  recorded  on 
p.  482.^ 
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In  the  Tabaqdt.  In  AbulfazVs  list . 

199.  Fariddn  Barlds,  No.  227 ; 500. 

200.  Bahddur  Khan  Qurddr,  a Tarfn  Afghan,  ...  „ 269;  400. 

201.  Shaikh  B&yazid  i Chishti, „ 260  ; 400. 


In  this  above  list,  a few  grandees  are  mentioned  whom  Abulfazl  classes 
among  the  commanders  of  400.  Niz&m,  however,  adds  the  following  note  to 
his  own  list — “ Let  it  be  known  that  the  title  of  Amir  is  given  to  all  such 
as  hold  Manpabs  from  500  upwards.  None  of  those  whom  I have  enumerated 
holds  a less  rank” 

. The  Historian  Badaoni  has  not  given  a list  of  Amirs,  but  has  compiled 
instead  a very  valuable  list  of  the  poets,  doctors,  learned  men,  and  saints  of 
Akbar’s  reign,  together  with  biographical  notices,  which  make  up  the  third 
volume  of  the  edition  printed  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  With  his 
usual  animus  he  says  (III.  1,) — “ I shall  not  give  the  names  of  the  Amirs,  as 
Niz&m  has  given  them  in  the  end  of  his  work,  and  besides , most  of  them  have 
died  without  having  obtained  the  pardon  of  God . 

I have  seen  none  that  is  faitffulin  this  generation  ; 

If  thou  lcnowest  one , give  him  mg  blessing 
Of  the  Manyabddrs  whose  names  Abulfazl  has  not  given,  because  the 
Ain  list  refers  to  the  period  prior  to  the  40th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  the  most 
famous  are  Mahabat  Klidn,  Kh&n  Jahan  Lodi  (p.  503),  and  ’Abdullah  Kh&n 
Firuz-jang. 

We  have  no  complete  list  of  the  grandees  of  Jahangir’s  reign;  but  the 
Dutch  traveller  De  Laet,  in  his  work  on  India  (p.  151),  has  a valuable  note  on 
the  numerical  strength  of  Jah&ngir’s  Manyabdars,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  lists  in  the  Ain  and  the  Padishahnamah  (II.,  717).  Leaving  out 
the  princes,  whose  mangabs  were  above  5000,  we  have — 

Commanders  Under  AJcbar . Under  Jahdngir.  Under  Shdhjahdn 
of  (Ain)  (De  Laet)  (Padishdhnamah) 

5000  80  ’....  8 20 

4500  2 9 0 


4000 

...  9 

3500  

2 

30  

o 

3000  

17  

36  

2500  

....  8 

42  

...  11 

2000  

1500  

51  

1250  

1000  31  55  97 

900  38  0 23 


800  

...  2 
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700  , 

. . . . 25  

58  

61 

600  

4 

0 , 

30 

500  

46  

80  

Total,  . . 249  439 


563 


400  ........  18  73 

350  19  68 

300  33  72  * not  specified. 

250  12  85 

200  81  150 


Total,  ..  163  438 


150  .... 

53 

120  .... 

....  1 

100  .... 

....  250 

80  .... 

. . . . 91 

60  .... 

50  .... 

40  .... 

260 

30  .... 

20  .... 

10  .... 

....  224 

242 

0 

300 

245  not  specified. 

397 
0 
298 
240 
232 
110 


Total,  ..1388  2064 


The  number  of  Ahadis  under  Jahangir,  De  Laet  fixes  as  follows — 


Chaharaspahs, 

Sihaspahs,  . 

Duaspahs,  

1428 

Yakaspahs, 

4441  Ahadis. 

Under  Shahjahan,  17  Grandees  were  promoted,  up  to  the  20th  year  of 
his  reign,  to  mansabs  above  5000.  There  is  no  Hindu  among  them. 

De  Laet  has  not  mentioned  how  many  of  the  Amirs  were  Hindus.  But 
we  may  compare  the  lists  of  the  Ain  and  the  P6dishfihnamah. 


We  find  under  Akbar — 

among  252  manjabdars  from  5000  to  500  32  Hindus 

„ 163  „ from  400  to  200  25  Do. 
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Under  Shahjahan  (20th  year  of  his  reign),  we  have — 


among  12  manqabddrs  above  5000  no  Hindus. 

„ 580  „ from  5000  to  500  110  Do. 


The  names  of  commanders  below  500  are  not  given  in  the  Padishah- 
n&mah.  Regarding  other  facts  connected  with  the  relative  position  of  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans  at  the  Mughnl  court,  I would  refer  the  reader  to  my 
* Chapter  from  Muhammadan  History ,*  Calcutta  Review,  April,  1871. 


AI'N  30  (continued). 

THE  LEARNED  MEN  OF  THE  TIME. 

I shall  now  speak  of  the  sages  of  the  period  and  classify  them  according 
to  their  knowledge,  casting  aside  all  differences  of  creed.  His  Majesty  who 
is  himself  the  leader  of  the  material  and  the  ideal  worlds,  and  the  sovereign 
over  the  external  and  the  internal,  honours  five  classes  of  sages  as  worthy  of 
attention.  And  yet  all  five,  according  to  their  light,  are  struck  with  his 
Majesty’s  perfection,  the  ornament  of  the  world.  The  first  class,  in  the  lustre 
of  their  star,  perceive  the  mysteries  of  the  external  and  the  internal,  and  in 
their  understanding  and  the  breadth  of  their  views  fully  comprehend  both 
realms  of  thought,  and  acknowledge  to  have  received  their  spiritual  power 
from  the  throne  of  his  Majesty.  The  second  class  pay  less  attention  to  the 
external  world  ; but  in  the  light  of  their  hearts  they  acquire  vast  knowledge. 
The  third  class  do  not  step  beyond  the  arena  of  observation  ( nazar),  and  possess 
a certain  knowledge  of  what  rests  on  testimony.  The  fourth  class  look  upon 
testimony  as  something  filled  with  the  dust  of  suspicion,  and  handle  nothing 
without  proof.  The  fifth  class  are  bigoted,  and  cannot  pass  beyond  the 
narrow  sphere  of  revealed  testimony.  Each  class  has  many  subdivisions. 

I do  not  wish  to  set  up  as  a judge  and  hold  forth  the  faults  of  people. 
The  mere  classification  was  repugnant  to  my  feelings  ; but  truthfulness  helps  on 
the  pen. 

First  Class. — Such  as  understand  the  mysteries  of  both  worlds. 

1.  Shaikh  Mubarak  of  Nagor.1 

Vide  p.  490.  The  Tabaqat  also  mentions  a Shaikh  Mubarak  of  Alwar,  and  a 
Sayyid  Mubdrak  of  Gwdlidr. 


1 The  notes  are  taken  from  the  Tabd-  I 
qdt,  the  third  volume  of  Baddoni , and  \ 

68 


the  Mir-dtul  'Alum. 
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2 Shaikh  Nizam. 

Abul  Fazl  either  means  the  renowned  Nizamnddin  of  Amet’hi,  near  Laklman, 
of  the  Chisliti  sect,  who  died  A.  H,  079  ; or  Nizamnddin  of  Narnaul,  of  the  same 
sect,  who  died  in  997. 

3.  Shaikh  Adhan. 

He  also  belonged  to  the  Chishtis,  and  died  at  Jaunpur  in  970. 

4.  Miyan  Wajihuddin. 

Died  at  Ahmadabad  in  998.  The  Tabaqat  mentions  a contemporary,  Shaikh 
Wajihuddin  Gujrati,  who  died  in  995. 

5.  Shaikh  Ruknuddin. 

He  was  the  son  of  Shaikh  ’Abdul  Quddus  of  Gan  go.  B&daoni  saw  him  at 
Dihli  at  the  time  of  Bairam’s  fall. 

6.  Shaikh  ’Abdul  ’Aziz  (of  Dihli). 

7.  Shaikh  Jalaluddin. 

lie  belongs  to  T’lianesar,  and  was  the  pupil  and  spiritual  successor  (khal(fah) 
of  ’Abdul  Quddus  of  Gan  go.  Died  989. 

8.  Shaikh  Ilalul iy ah. 

lldhdiyah  is  Hindustani  for  the  Persian  Ildhddd , ‘ given  (diyd)  by  God,* 

‘ Theodore.’  He  lived  at  Khairabad,  and  died  in  993. 

9.  Maulana  Husamuddin. 

“Maulana  Husamuddin  Surkh  of  Labor.  He  differed  from  the  learned  ofLdhor, 
and  studied  theology  and  philosophy.  He  was  very  pious.**  Tabaqdt . 

10.  Shaikh  ’Abdul  Gliafur, 

He  belongs  to  A’zamphr  in  Sambhal,  and  was  the  pupil  of  ’Abdul  Quddus. 
died  in  995. 

11.  Shaikh  Panju. 

He  was  wrongly  called  Bechu  on  p.  104,  note  2.  He  died  in  969.  Baddoni 
II.,  53. 

12.  Maulana  Isma’il. 

He  was  an  Arabian,  and  the  friend  of  Shaikh  Husain,  who  taught  in  Humayun's 
Madrasah  at  Dihli.  He  was  a rich  man,  and  was  killed  by  some  burglars  that 
had  broken  into  his  house. 

18.  Ramtirt’h. 

19.  Nar  Sing. 

20.  Parmindar. 

21.  Adit. 


13.  Madhu  Sarsutf. 

14.  Madhusudan. 

15.  Naiain  Asram. 

16.  Hariji  Sur. 

17.  Damudar  Bhat. 


f 
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Second  Class . — Such  as  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  heart . 

22.  Slmikh  Ruknuddin  Mahmud*  Kamangar  (the  bow  maker). 

23.  Shaikh  Am&nallah. 

24.  Khwajah  ’Abdushshahid. 

He  is  the  son  of  Khwajag4n  Khwajah,  son  of  the  renowned  Khwdjah  Ahrdr. 
Vide  No.  17,  p.  322,  and  No.  108,  p.  423.  He  died  in  982,  and  was  buried  at  Sainar- 
qand.  He  had  been  for  twenty  years  in  India,  and  held  a jagir  in  Parganah 
in  the  Bari  Du&b,  where  he  maintained  two  thousand  poor. 

25.  Shaikh  Musa. 

He  was  a smith  ( dhangar ),  and  performed  many  miracles.  He  died  in  the 
beginning  of  Akbar’s  reign,  and  was  buried  at  Lahor.  The  elder  brother  of 
Shaikh  Salim  i Chishtf  also  was  called  Shaikh  Musa  ; vide  p.  402.  Vide  also 
below,  No.  102. 

26.  Baba  Balas. 

27.  Shaikh  ’Alauddin  Majzub.  Vide  Badaoni  III.,  61. 

28.  Shaikh  Yusuf  Harkun. 

The  Tabaqat  calls  him  Shaikh  Yusuf  Harkun  Majzub  of  Lahor. 

29.  Shaikh  Burli&n. 

He  lived  as  a recluse  in  Kalpi,  and  subsisted  on  milk  and  sweetmeats,  denying 
himself  water.  He  knew  no  Arabic,  and  yet  explained  the  Quran.  He  was  a 
Mahdawi.  He  died  in  970  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  and  was  buried  in 
his  cell. 

30.  B4b4  Kapur. 

Shaikh  Kipur  Majzub  of  Gwaliar,  a Husain!  Sayyid,  was  at  first  a soldier, 
then  turned  a bhishti , and  supplied  widows  and  the  poor  with  water.  He  died  in 
979  from  a fall  from  his  gate. 

31.  Shaikh  Abu  Is-haq  Firang.  Vide  Badaoni  III.,  48. 

32.  Shaih  Ddud. 

He  is  called  Jhanniwal  from  Jhanni  near  Lahor.  His  ancestors  had  come 
from  Arabia  and  settled  at  Sitpur  in  Multan,  where  Daud  was  born.  Badaoni 
(III.,  p.  28)  devotes  eleven  pages  to  his  biography.  He  died  in  982. 

33.  Shaikh  Salim  i Chishti. 

He  was  a descendant  of  Shaikh  Farid  i Shakarganj,  and  lived  in  Fathpur 
Sikri,  highly  honoured  by  Akbar.  Jahangir  was  called  after  him  Salim.  He 
died  in  979.  Several  of  his  relations  have  been  mentioned  above,  pp.  402,  492. 

34.  Shaikh  Muhammad  Gliaus  of  Gwaliar. 

Vide  No.  173,  p.  457. 

35.  Bam  Bhadr.  36.  Jadriip. 


1 Badaoni  (III.,  p.  151)  meutious  a | Zainuddin  Mahmud  Kamdngar . 
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Third  Class. — Such  as  know  philosophy  and  theology .* 

37.  Mir  Fathullah  of  Shiraz. 

Vide  pp.  33,  104,  199,  274.  His  brother  was  a poet  and  wrote  under  the 
tak haling  of  Fdrighi  ; vide  Badaoni  III.,  292,  His  two  sons  were  Mir  Taqi 
and  Mir  Sharif, 

88.  Mir  Murtaz£. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Mir  Murtaza,  No.  162,  p.  449.  Mir  Murtaza 
Sharif  of  Shiraz  died  in  974  at  Dihli,  and  was  buried  at  the  side  of  the  poet  Khusrau, 
from  where  his  body  was  taken  to  Mashhad.  He  had  studied  the  Hadis  under 
the  renowned  Ibn  Hajar  in  Makkah,  and  then  came  over  the  Dak’hin  to  Agrah. 
Vide  Akbarnamah  II.,  278,  337. 

39.  Maulana  Sa’id  of  Turkistan. 

He  came  in  968  from  Mawara-lnakr  to  Agrah.  Bad.  II.,  49.  He  died  in 
Kabul  in  970;  l.  c.,  III.,  152. 

40.  H&fiz  of  Taslikand. 

He  is  also  called  Hafiz  Kumald.  He  came  in  977  from  Taskkand  to  India, 
and  was  looked  upon  in  Maward-lnahr  as  a most  learned  man.  He  had  some- 
thing of  a soldier  in  him,  and  used  to  travel  about,  like  all  Turks,  with  the 
quiver  tied  to  his  waist.  He  went  over  Gujrat  to  Makkah,  and  from  there  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  refused  a vazirship.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  his 
country,  where  he  died.  Tide  Badaoni  II.,  187. 

41.  Maulana  Shah  Muhammad. 

Vide  p.  106;  Bad.  II.,  295,  l.  1. 

42.  Maulana  ’Alauddin. 

Ho  came  from  Ldristan,  and  is  hence  called  Ldri . He  was  the  son  of  Maulana 
Kam&luddin  Husain,  and  studied  under  Maulana  Jalal  Dawwdni  Shafi’i.  He  was 
for  some  time  Akbar’s  teacher.  Once  at  a darbdr  he  placed  himself  before  the 
Khan  i A’zam,  when  the  Mir  Tozak  told  him  to  go  back.  “ Why  should  not  a 
learned  man  stand  in  front  of  fools,”  said  he,  and  left  the  hall,  and  never  came 
again.  He  got  4000  bighahs  as  sayurghdl  in  Sambhal,  where  he  died. 

43.  Hakim  Mi$ri.  Vide  No.  254,  p.  491. 

44.  Mauldna  Shaikh  Husain  (of  Ajtnfr). 

He  was  said  to  be  a descendant  of  the  great  Indian  saint  Mu'in  i Chishti  of 
Ajmfr,  was  once  banished  to  Makkah,  and  had  to  suffer,  in  common  with  other 
learned  men  whom  Akbar  despised,  various  persecutions.  Badaoni  III.,  87. 

45%  Maulana  Mir  Kalan. 

He  died  in  981,  and  was  buried  at  Agrah.  He  was  Jahdngir’s  first  teacher. 
Bad.  II.,  170. 

46.  Ghazi  Kh*n.  Vide  No.  144,  p.  440. 


1 Ma'qul  o manquly  pr.  that  which 
is  based  on  reason  (’aql)  and  traditional 


testimony  {naql)} 
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47.  Maulan6  fadiq. 

He  was  born  in  Samarqand,  came  to  India,  and  then  went  to  Kabul,  where  he 
was  for  some  time  the  teacher  of  Mirza  Muhammad  Hakfm,  Akbar’s  brother.  He 
then  went  back  to  his  home,  where  he  was  alive  in  1001.  The  Tabaqat  calls  him 
MullaCadiq  Halwai.  Badaoni  (III.,  255,  where  the  Ed.  Bibl.  Indica  has  wrong 
Haltoant)  puts  him  among  the  poets. 

48.  Maulana  Sh&h  Muhammad > 

Vide  No.  41.  This  seems  to  be  a mere  repetition.  Other  Histories  only 
mention  one  Maulana  of  that  name. 

Fourth  Class . — Such  as  know  philosophy  (’aqli  kalam1). 

49.  Maulana  Pir  Muhammad.  Vide  No.  20,  p.  324. 

50.  ManUnfi  ’Abdul  Baqi. 

He  was  a padr ; vide  pp,  272,  528. 

51.  Mirza  Muflis. 

He  was  an  Uzbak,  came  from  Mawara-lnalir  to  India,  and  taught  for  some 
time  in  the  Jami  * Masjid  of  Mu’inuddin  Farankhudi  (p.  434)  at  A'grah.  He  died 
in  Makkah  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Vide  Bad.  II.,  187. 

52.  MauUnazadah  Shukr. 

53.  Maulana  Muhammad. 

He  lived  at  Lahor  and  was  in  1004  nearly  ninety  years  old.  Badaoni  (III., 
154)  calls  him  Maulana  Muhammad  Mufti. 

Abulfazl,  however,  means  perhaps  Maulana  Muhammad  of  Yazd,  a learned  and 
bigoted  Shi’ah,  who  was  well  received  by  Akbar  and  Abulfazl,  with  whose 
innovations  he  at  first  agreed.  But  he  got  tired  of  them  and  asked  for  permission 
to  go  to  Makkah.  Ho  was  plundered  on  the  road  to  Surat.  Mir-dt . But 
Badaoni  tells  quite  a different  story ; vide  p.  189. 

Or  it  may  refer  to  No.  140,  p.  438. 

54.  Qasim  Beg. 

Vide  No.  350,  p.  517,  and  p.  106.  The  Tabaqat  also  says  of  him  that  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  acquirements  in  the  ’aqli  'ulum. 

55.  Maulana  Nuruddiu  Tarkhan. 

Vide  p.  524.  He  was  a poet  and  a man  of  great  erudition.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  “he  repented”  and  gave  up  poetry.  He  was  for  a long  time  Mutawalli  of 
Humayun’s  tomb  in  Dihli,  where  he  died. 

The  Tabaqat  says  that  he  was  a good  mathematician  and  astronomer.  According 
to  the  Maasir,  he  was  born  in  Jam  in  Khurasan,  and  was  educated  in  Mashhad.  He 


1 This  means  chiefly  religious  testi-  a wider  sense,  as  he  includes  the  doctors 

mony  based  ou  human  reason,  not  on  in  this  class, 

revelation.  Abulfazl  evidently  takes  it  in 
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was  introduced  to  Babar,  and  was  a private  friend  of  Humayun’s,  who  like  him  was 
fond  of  the  astrolabe.  He  went  with  the  emperor  to  ’Iraq,  and  remained  twenty 
years  in  his  service.  As  poet,  he  wrote  under  the  takkallug  of  ‘ Niiri/  He  is 
also  called  4 Nun  of  Safidun,’  because  he  held  Safidun  for  some  time  as  jagir. 
Akbar  gave  him  the  title  of  Khan,  and  later  that  of  Tarkhau1,  and  appointed  him 
to  Samanah. 


5G.  Narain. 

57.  Madlui  bhat. 

58.  Sribliat. 

59.  Bislin  Nat’h. 
GO.  Ham  Kish n. 
Gl.  Balbhadr  Misr 
62.  Basudev  Misr. 
G3.  Baman  bhat. 


64.  Bidy a niwas. 

G5.  Gorindt’h. 

66.  Gopinit’h. 

67.  Kislin  Pandit. 

68.  Bimttacliarj. 

69.  Bhagirat  Bhattdcliarj. 

70.  Kaslii  Nat’h  Bha^acharj. 


Physicians . 

71.  Hakim  Miqri.  Vide  No.  254,  p.  491. 

72.  Hakim  ill  Mulk. 


His  name  is  Shamsuddin  and,  like  several  other  doctors  of  Akbar’s  court,  he 
had  come  from  Gilan  on  the  Caspian  to  India.  He  Was  a very  learned  man.  When 
the  learned  were  driven  from  court  and  the  innovations  commenced,  he  asked  for 
permission  to  go  to  Makkah  (988),  where  he  died. 

73.  M villa  Mir. 

The  Tabaqat  calls  him  Mulla  Mir  Tabib  of  Ilarat,  grandson  of  Mulla  'Abdul 
II  ai  Yazdi. 

74.  Hakim  Abul  Fath.  Vide  No.  112,  p.  424. 

75.  Hakim  Zanbil  Beg.  Vide  No.  150,  p.  442. 

76.  Hakim  ’Ali  of  Gildn.  Vide  No.  192,  p.  466. 

77.  Hakim  Hasan. 

He  also  came  from  Gilan.  His  knowledge,  says  Badaonl  (III.,  167),  was  not 
extensive,  but  he  was  an  excellent  man. 

78.  Hakim  Aristvi. 

79.  Hakim  Fatbullah. 

He  also  came  from  Gilan,  knew  a great  deal  of  medical  literature,  and  also  of 
astronomy.  He  wrote  a Persian  Commentary  to  the  Qamin.  In  the  first  year 
of  Jahangir’s  reign,  he  was  a Commander  of  1000,  300  horse  (Tuzuk,  p.  34). 
The  PddUhdhndmah  (I,  b,,  350)  says  that  he  afterwards  returned  to  his  country, 
where  he  committed  suicide.  His  grandson,  Fatbullah,  was  a doctor  at  Shah- 
jahau’s  court. 


1 The  title  carried  with  it  none  of  the 
privileges  attached  to  it;  vide  p.  304. 


The  Maasir  has  some  verses  made  by 
Nun  on  his  empty  title. 
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80.  Hakim  Masih  ul  Mulk. 

He  came  from  the  Dakhin,  where  he  had  gone  from  Shfrdz.  He  was  a simple, 
pious  man,  and  was  physician  to  Sufydn  Murad.  He  died  in  Mdlwah. 

81.  Hakim  Jalaluddin  Muzaffar.  Vide  No.  348,  p.  516. 

82.  Hakim  Lutfullah.  Vide  No.  354,  p.  518. 

83.  Hakim  Saiful  Mulk  Lang. 

Baddoni  and  the  Tabaqdt  call  him  Saiful  Multik.  Because  he  killed  his 
patients,  he  got  the  nickname  of  Saif  ul  Hulcamd , ‘ the  sword  of  the  doctors.' 
He  came  from  Damawand,  and  was  in  Agrah  during  Bairam’s  regency.  Later 
he  went  back  to  his  country.  He  was  also  a poet  and  wrote  under  the  takkallug 
of*  ShujdT.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  No.  201,  p.  473. 

84.  Hakim  Humam.  Vide  No.  205,  p.  474. 

85.  Hakim  ’Ain  ul  Mulk.  Vide  No.  234,  p.  480. 

86.  Hakim  Shiidi. 

The  Mir-dt  mentions  a Hakim  Shifdi,  who  in  his  poetical  writings  calls  himself 
‘Muzaffar  ibn  i Muhammad  Al-husaini  Al-shifai.'  He  was  bom  at  Isfahan, 
and  was  a friend  of  Shdh’Abbas  i fafawi.  He  died  in  1037.  There  is  a copy 
of  his  Masnawi  in  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Socy.  of  Bengal  (No.  795). 

87.  Hakim  Ni’matullah. 

88.  Hakim  Dawai. 

Datcdi  was  also  the  takhallu9  of  No.  85. 

89.  Hakim  Talab  ’All. 

90.  Hakim  ’Abdurrabim. 

91.  Hakim  Biibullah. 

92.  Hakim  Fakhruddin  ’All. 

93.  Hakim  Is-baq. 

94.  Shaikh  Hasan  and  95.  Shaikh  Bind. 

Shaikh  Hasan  of  Pdnipat,  and  his  son  Shaikh  Bind  were  renowned  surgeons. 
Instead  of  * Bind’,  the  MSS.  have  various  readings.  The  Madsir  has  Phaniyd , 
the  Tabaqdt  Bhaniyd. 

Shaikh  Bind’s  son  is  the  well  known  Shaikh  Hasan,  or  Hassu,  who  under 
Jahdngfr  rose  to  great  honours,  and  received  the  title  of  Muqarrab  Khdn. 
Father  and  son,  in  the  41st  year,  succeeded  in  curing  a bad  wound  which  Akbar 
had  received  from  a buck  at  a deer-fight.  Hassu  was  physician  to  Prince  Salim, 
who  was  much  attached  to  him.  After  his  accession,  he  was  made  a commander 
of  5000  and  governor  of  Gujrat,  in  which  capacity  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
English  at  Surat.  He  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  was  recalled.  In  the  13th  year 
(1027),  he  was  made  governor  of  Bihar,  and  in  the  16th,  governor  of  Agrah.  In 
the  beginning  of  Shdhjahdn’s  reign,  he  was  pensioned  off,  and  received  Parganah 
Kairdnah,  his  birthplace,  as  jagfr.  He  constructed  a mausoleum  near  the  tomb 
of  the  renowned  Saint  Sharafuddin  of  Pdnipat,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
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In  Kair&nah  he  built  many  edifices,  and  laid  out  a beautiful  garden  with  an 
immense  tank.  He  obtained  excellent  fruit  trees  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  the 
Kairanah  mangoes,  according  to  the  Maasir , have  since  been  famous  in  Dihli. 

Muqarrab’s  son,  Rizqullah,  was  a doctor  under  Shabjahau,  and  a commander 
of  800.  Aurangzeb  made  him  a Khan.  He  died  in  the  10th  year  of  Aurangzeb. 

Muqarrab’s  adopted  son  is  Masiha  i Kairanawi.  His  real  name  was  Sa’dullah. 
He  was  a poet,  and  composed  an  epic  on  the  story  of  Sitd,  Ramchandra’s  wife. 

96.  Mahadev.  98.  N drain. 

97.  Bhhn  Ndt’h.  99.  Siwaji.1 

Fifth  Class. — Such  as  understand  sciences  resting  on  testimony  (naql).* 

100.  Miyan  Hatim. 

He  lived  at  Sambhal.  -The  Historian  Badaoni,  when  twelve  years  old,  learned 
under  him  in  960.  Hatim  died  in  969. 

101.  Miyan  Jamal  Khan. 

He  was  Muflf  of  Dihli,  and  died  more  than  niuety  years  old  in  984.  He  was 
a Kambii. 

102.  Mauldna  ’Abdul  Qidir. 

He  was  the  pupil  of  Shaikh  H&mid  Qadiri  (buried  at  H&midpiir,  near  Multan), 
and  was  at  enmity  with  his  own  younger  brother  Shaikh  Musd  regarding  the 
right  of  succession.  ’Abdul  Qadir  used  to  say  the  »a/£-prayers8  in  the  audience  - 
hall  of  Fathpur  Sikri,  and  when  asked  by  Akbar  to  say  them  at  home,  he  said, 
“My  king,  this  is  not  your  kingdom,  that  you  should  pass  orders.”  Akbar  called 
him  a fool,  and  cancelled  his  grant  of  land,  whereupon  ’Abdul  Qadir  went  back 
to  Uchh.  Shaikh  Musd  did  better ; he  joined  the  army,  and  became  a commander 
of  500.  Vide  below  Nos.  109,  131. 

The  Mir-dt  mentions  a Maulaua  ’Abdul  Qadir  of  Sirhind  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  Akbar ’s  age. 

103.  Shaikh  Ahmad. 

The  Tabaqat  mentions  a Shaikh  Hdji  Ahmad  of  Lahor,  and  a Shaikh  Ahmad 
Hdji  Puladi  Majzub  of  Sind.  Vide  also  pp.  106,  206. 

104.  Maklidum  ul  Mulk.  Vide  p.  172. 

This  is  the  title  of  Maulana  'Abdullah  of  Sultanpur,  author  of  the  *A$mat  i 
Anbiyd,  and  a commentary  to  the  Shamdil  unnabi . Humdyun  gave  him  the 
titles  of  Makhdum  ul  Mulk  and  Shaikh  ul  Islam.  He  was  a bigoted  Sunni,  and 
looked  upon  Abulfazl  from  the  beginning  as  a dangerous  man.  He  died  in  990 
in  Gujrat  after  his  return  from  Makkah. 


t The  Tabaq&t  mentions  a few  other 
Hindu  doctors  of  distinction  who  lived 
during  Akbar’s  reign,  viz.  Bhiraun, 
Durga  Mall,  Chaudr  Sen  (“  an  excellent 


surgeon”),  and  Illi  (one  MS.  has  Abi). 

8 As  religious  law,  Hadis,  history,  &c. 
Voluntary  prayers. 
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105.  Manland  ’Abdussalam. 

The  Tabaqdt  says,  he  lived  at  Ldhor  and  was  a learned  man. 

The  Mir-dt  mentions  another  Maulana  'Abdnssalam  of  Lahor,  who  was  a great 
lawyer  (faqih)  and  wrote  a commentary  to  Baiz&wi.  He  died  more  than  ninety 
years  old  in  the  first  year  of  Shdhjahan's  reign. 

106.  Qazi  padruddin. 

Qazi  ffadruddin  Quraishi  ’Abb&si  of  Jalindhar  was  the  pupil  of  Makhdum 
nl  Mnlk  (No.  104).  He  was  proverbial  for  his  memory.  He  was  attached  to 
dervishes  and  held  so  broad  views,  that  he  was  looked  upon  by  common  people 
as  a heretic.  When  the  learned  were  driven  from  court,  he  was  sent  as  Qazi  to 
Bhronch,  where  he  died.  His  son,  Shaikh  Muhammad,  succeeded  him.  His 
family  remained  in  Gujrat. 

1 07.  Mauldna  Sa’dullah. 

He  lived  at  Bidnah,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  grammarian  of  the  age. 
He  was  simple  in  his  mode  of  life,  but  liberal  to  others.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  got  silent  and  shut  himself  out  from  ail  intercourse  with  men,  even  his 
own  children.  He  died  in  989. 

108.  Maulana  Is-hdq. 

He  was  the  son  of  Shaikh  Kdku,  and  lived  at  Ldhor.  Shaikh  Sa'dullah, 
Shaikh  Munawwar,  and  many  others,  were  his  pupils.  He  died  more  than 
a hundred  years  old  in  996. 

109.  Mir  ’Abdulla#.  Vide  No.  161,  p.  447. 

110.  Mir  Nurullah. 

He  came  from  Shustar  and  was  introduced  to  Akbar  by  Hakim  Abul  Fath. 
He  was  a Shi  ah,  but  practised  taqiyah  among  Sunnis,  and  was  even  well 
acquainted  with  the  law  of  Abu  Hanifah.  When  Shaikh  Mu’fn,  Qdzi  of  Lahor, 
retired,  he  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  gave  every  satisfaction.  After 
Jahangir  8 accession,  he  was  recalled.  Once  he  offended  the  emperor  by  a hasty 
word,  and  was  executed. 

111.  Mauldna  ’ Abdul  Qadir. 

He  was  Akbar ’s  teacher  ( dkhund ).  Vide  No.  24 2,  p.  485. 

112.  Qazi  ’Abdussami.' 

He  was  a Miy&nkali,1  and  according  to  Baddoni  (II.,  314)  played  chess  for 
money,  and  drank  wine.  Akbar  made  him,  in  990,  Qazi-lquzat,  in  place  of  Qazi 
Jal&luddin  Multan!  (No.  122).  Vide  Akbarnamah,  III.,  593. 

113.  Mauldnd  Qasim. 

The  Tabaqat  mentions  a Mulla  Q&sim  of  Qandah&r. 

114.  Qazi  Hasan.  Vide  No.  281,  p.  498. 

1 Miyankal  is  the  name  of  the  hilly  tract  between  Samarqand  and  Bukh&r&. 

69 
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11.')  MmIi  Kamil. 

Tlu*  ' nbaqat  mentions  a Shaikh  Kamal  of  Alwar,  the  successor  and  relative  of 
Shaikh  Salim. 

116.  Shaikh  Ya’qiib  (of  Kashmir).  Vide  below  among  the  poets. 

117.  Mulla  ’Alam.  Vide  p.  159,  note. 

He  died  in  991,  and  wrote  a book,  entitled  Fawatih  ulwildyai,  Bad.  II.,  337. 

118.  Shaikh  ’Abbunnabf.  Vide  pp.  173,  177,  185,  187,  272,  490,  547,  note. 

II  e was  the  son  of  Shaikh  Ahmad,  son  of  Shaikh  'Abdul  Quddus  of  Gango, 
and  was  several  times  in  Makkah,  where  he  studied  the  Hadis.  When  be  held 
the  office  of  (Jadr,  he  is  said  to  have  been  arbitrary,  but  liberal.  The  execution 
of  a Brahman,  the  details  of  which  are  related  in  Badaoni  (III.,  80),  led  to  the 
Shaikh’s  deposal. 

Badaoni  (III.,  83)  places  his  death  in  991,  the  Mir-dt  in  992.  'Abdunnabfs 
family  traced  their  descent  from  Abu  Hanifah. 

119.  Shaikh  Bhik. 

The  Tabaqat  has  also  ‘Bliik’,  Badaoni  (III.,  24)  has  ‘Bhikan.*  Shaikh  Bhik 
lived  in  Kakor  near  Lak’hnau.  He  was  as  learned  as  he  was  pious.  He  died 
in  981. 

120.  Shaikh  Abnl  Fath. 

Shaikh  Abul  Fath  of  Gujrat  was  the  son-in-law  of  Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad  of 
J aun pur,  the  great  Mahdawi.  was  in  Agrah  at  the  time  of  Bahrain  Khan. 

121.  Shaikh  Bahauddin  Mufti. 

lie  lived  at  Agrah,  and  was  a learned  and  pious  man. 

122.  Qazi  Jalaluddin  Multani.  Vide  pp.  175,  185. 

He  comes  from  near  Bhakkar  and  was  at  first  a merchant.  He  then  took  to 
law.  In  990,  he  was  banished  and  sent  to  the  Dak’biu,  from  where  he  went  to 
Makkah.  He  died  there. 

123.  Shaikh  Ziamldin. 

It  looks  as  if  Shaikh  Zuiullali  was  intended ; vide  No.  173,  p.  -157. 

124.  Shaikh  'Abdul  Wahhab. 

125.  Shaikh  'Umar. 

126.  Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad  Mir  ’Adi.  Vide  No.  140,  p.  438,  and  No.  251, 

p.  490. 

127.  MalAna  JamAl. 

The  Tabaqat  has  a Mulla  Jamal,  a learned  man  of  Mult&n.  Badaoni  (III, 
108)  mentions  a Mauhina  Jamal  of  <Uj,  which  is  said  to  be  a Mahall&h  of  L&hor. 

128.  Shaikh  Ahmadi. 

Shaikh  Ahmadi  Fayyaz  of  Amet’hi,  a learned  man,  contemporary  of  the  saint 
Nizamuddin  of  Amethi  (p.  537). 
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129.  Shaikh  ’Abdul  GHaui.* 

He  was  born  at  Bad  don  and  lived  afterwards  in  Dihli  a retired  life.  The 
KhanKhanan  visited  him  in  1003. 

130.  Shaikh  ’Abdul  Wahid. 

He  was  born  in  Bilgram,  and  is  the  author  of  a commentary  to  the  Nuzhaf-ul 
Arwdh,  and  several  treatises  on  the  technical  terms  ( igtildhdt ) of  the  pufts, 
one  of  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Sanabil. 

131.  padr  i Jahan.  Vide  No.  194,  p.  468. 

132.  Mauldna  Isma’il.  Vide  above  No.  12. 

The  Tabaqat  mentions  a Mulla  Isma’il  Muiti  of  Lahor,  and  a Mulla  Ismd'ii 
of  Awadh. 

133.  Mulla  ’Abdul  Qddir. 

This  is  the  historian  Badaoni.  Abulfazl  also  calls  him  Mulld  in  the  Akbar- 
namah. 

134.  Maulana  padr  Jahan. 

This  seems  a repetition  of  No.  131. 

135.  Shaikh  Jauhar. 

136.  Shaikh  Munawwar. 

Vide  p.  106.  He  was  born  at  Labor,  and  was  noted  for  his  memory  and 
learning.  He  is  the  author  of  commentaries  to  the  MashdriquUanwdr  (Hadis), 
the  JSadt  'ul  baydn,  the  Irshdd  i Qdzi,  &c.  When  the  learned  were  banished 
from  Court,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Gwalidr,  where  he  died  in  1011. 

His  son.  Shaikh  Kabir,  was  also  renowned  for  his  learning.  He  died  in  1026, 
in  Ahmadabad,  and  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  great  Ahmaddbadi  saint 
Shah  \Alam.  Mir-dt. 

137.  Qazi  Ibrahim. 

Vide  pp.  172,  174,  189.  Badaoni  and  the  Tabaq&t  mention  a Haji  Ibrahfm 
of  Agrah,  a teacher  of  the  Hadis.  ^ 

138.  Maulana  Jamal.  Vide  above  No.  127. 

139.  Bijai  Sen  Sur. 

140.  Bhdn  Chand. 


1 Sayyid  Ahmad’s  edition  of  the  Tuzuk, 
(p.  91,  1.  11  from  below)  mentions  that 
Jahangir  when  a child  read  the  Hadis 


under  “ Shaikh  ' ' Abdulghant,  whose  fate 
is  related  in  the  Akbarnamah.”  This  as 
a mistake  for  'Abdunnabi  (No.  118). 
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AfN  30  (continued). 

THE  POETS  OF  THE  AGE. 

I have  now  come  to  this  distinguished  class  of  men  and  think  it  right  to 
say  a few  words  about  them.  Poets  strike  out  a road  to  the  inaccessible  realm  of 
thought,  and  divine  grace  beams  forth  in  their  genius.  But  many  of  them  do 
not  recognize  the  high  value  of  their  talent,  and  barter  it  away  from  a wish  to 
possess  inferior  store : they  pass  their  time  in  praising  the  mean-minded,  or  soil 
their  language  with  invectives  against  the  wise.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  joining 
of  words  were  wonderful  indeed ; for  by  this  means  lofty  ideas  are  understood. 

Me  who  joins  words  to  words , gives  away  a drop  from  the  blood  of  his 
heart.1 

Every  one  who  strings  words  to  words , performs , if  no  miracle , yet  a 
wonderful  action * 

I do  not  mean  a mere  external  union.  Truth  and  falsehood,  wisdom  and 
foolishness,  pearls  and  common  shells,  though  far  distant  from  each  other, 
have  a superficial  similarity.  I mean  a spiritual  union ; and  this  is  only  pos- 
sible in  the  harmonious,  and  to  recognize  it  is  difficult,  and  to  weigh  it  still 
more  so. 

For  this  reason  his  Majesty  does  not  care  for  poets ; he  attaches  no  weight 
to  a handful  of  imagination.  Fools  think  that  he  does  not  care  for  poetry,  and 
that  for  this  reason  he  turns  his  heart  from  the  poets.  Notwithstanding  this 
circumstance,  thousands  of  poets  are  continually  at  court,  and  many  among 
them  have  completed  a diican,  or  have  written  a masnawt . I shall  now 
enumerate  the  best  among  them. 

1.  Shaikh  Abul  Faiz  i Faizi'. 

(Vide  p.  490.) 

He  was  a ma^of  cheerful  disposition,  liberal,  active,  an  early  riser.  He 
was  a disciple  of  the  emperor,  and  was  thus  at  peace  with  the  whole  world. 
His  Majesty  understood  the  value  of  his  genius  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  Malikush-shu' ard , or  king  of  the  poets.*  He  wrote  for  nearly  forty  years  un- 
der the  name  of  Faizi , which  he  afterwards,  under  divine  inspiration,  changed 
. to  Fayyazi , as  he  himself  says  in  his  1 Nal  Daman’ — 


1 I.  e.,  gives  men  something  valuable. 

9 Saints  perform  wonderful  actions 
(kardmdt),  prophets  perform  miracles 
(mujizdt).  Both  are  miracles,  but  the 
J kardmdt  are  less  in  degree  than  the 
mujizdt.  Whenever  the  emperor  spoke, 
the  courtiers  used  to  lift  up  their  hands, 
and  cry  “ kardmat , Icardmat,”  “ a mi- 
racle, a miracle,  he  has  spoken  !”  De  JLaet. 


• Ghazali  of  Mashhad  ( vide  below,  the 
fifth  poet)  was  the  first  that  obtained 
this  title.  After  his  death,  Faizi  got  it. 
Under  Jahangir,  T&hb  of  Amul  was  ma~ 
lik  ushshu  ard,  and  under  Sh&hja- 
han,  Muhammad  Jan  Qudsi  and,  after 
him,  Abu  T&hb  Kalira.  Aurangzfb  ha- 
ted poetry  as  much  as  history  and  music. 
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Before  this,  whenever  I issued  anything, 

The  writing  on  my  signet  was  1 * * Faizi.’ 

Bnt  as  I am  now  chastened  by  spiritual  love, 

I am  the  ‘ Fayydzi’  of  the  Ocean  of  Superabundance  (God’s  love).1 

His  excellent  manners  and  habits  cast  a lustre  on  his  genius.  He  was 
eminently  distinguished  in  several  branches.  He  composed  many  works  in 
Persian  and  Arabic.  Among  others  he  wrote  the  Sawdfi ’ ul-ilham 9 (*  rays 
of  inspiration’),  which  is  a commentary  to  the  Qoranin  Arabic,  in  which  he  only 
employed  such  letters  as  have  no  dots.  The  words  of  the  Qurat  ul  Ikhldf  con- 
tain the  date  of  its  completion. 

He  looked  upon  wealth  as  the  means  of  engendering  poverty,*  and  adversity 
of  fortune  was  in  his  eyes  an  ornament  to  cheerfulness.  The  door  of  his  house 
was  open  to  relations  and  strangers,  friends  and  foes ; and  the  poor  were  com- 
forted in  his  dwelling.  As  he  was  difficult  to  please,  he  gave  no  publicity  to 
his  works,  and  never  put  the  hand  of  request  to  the  forehead4 *  of  loftiness.  He 
cast  no  admiring  glance  on  himself.  Genius  as  he  was,  he  did  not  care  much 
for  poetry,  and  did  not  frequent  the  society  of  wits.  He  was  profound  in  phi- 
losophy ; what  he  had  read  with  his  eyes  was  nourishment  for  the  heart.  He 
deeply  studied  medicine,  and  gave  poor  people  advice  gratis. 

The  gems  of  thought  in  his  poems  will  never  be  forgotten.  Should 
leisure  permit,  and  my  heart  turn  to  worldly  occupations,  I would  collect  some 
of  the  excellent  writings  of  this  unrivalled  author  of  the  age,  and  gather,  with 
the  eye  of  a jealous  critic,  yet  with  the  hand  of  a friend,  some  of  his  verses.6 * * 


1 Fair  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning 

* abundance  Faizi  would  be  a man  who 

has  abundance  or  gives  abundantly. 

Fayydz  is  the  intensive  form  of  Faizi, 

giving  superabundantly.  Fayydzi,  ori- 
ginally, is  the  abstract  noun,  ‘ the  act  of 
giving  superabundantly/  and  then  be- 
comes a title. 

The  form  of  fayydzi  agrees  with  the 

form  of  * Alldmi , Abulfazl*  takhalluf, 
and  some  historians,  as  Badaoni,  have 

maintained  that  the  mere  form  suggested 
the  change  of  Faizi  to  Fayydzi. 

9 I have  not  seen  a copy  of  this  work. 
It  is  often  confounded  with  the  Mawd - 
rid  ulkilam , because  the  latter  also  is 
written  be  nuqat , without  the  use  of  dot- 
ted letters.  The  Mawarid  was  printed 
at  Calcutta  in  A.  H.  1241,  by  the  profes- 
eors  of  the  Madrasah  and  Maulawi  Mu- 
hammad 'All  of  Rampur.  It  contains 
sentences,  often  pithy,  on  the  words  Is- 
l dm,  sal  dm , %ilm  ulkaldm , Adam , Mu- 
hum  mad,  kalamullah,  ahlullah, 
aud  possesses  little  interest.  Faizi  displays 


in  it  his  lexicographical  abilities. 

• This  is  the  112th  chapter  of  the 
Qoran,  which  commences  with  the  words 
Qul  hua-llahu  ahad.  The  letters  added 
give  1002;  Faizi,  therefore,  wrote  the 
book  two  years  before  his  death.  This 
clever  tdrikh  was  found  out  by  Mir 
Haidar  Muammdi  of  Kashan,  poetical- 
ly styled  j Rafti.  Vide  below,  the  31st 
poet. 

4 I.  e»,  the  more  he  had,  the  more  he 
gave  away,  and  thus  he  became  poor,  or, 
he  considered  that  riches  make  a man 
poor  in  a spiritual  sense. 

4 Tdrak , properly  the  crown  of  the 
head.  Putting  the  hand  upon  the  crown 
of  the  head  is  an  old  form  of  the  salam. 
Abulfazl  wishes  to  say  that  Faizi  was 
never  mean  enough  to  ask  for  favours  or 
presents. 

6 Abulfazl  kept  his  promise,  and  col- 
lected, two  years  after  Faizi’s  death,  the 
stray  leaves  of  the  Markiz  uladwdr 
(p.  491),  regarding  which  the  curious 
will  find  a notice  by  Abulfazl  in  the  3rd 
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But  now  it  is  brotherly  love — a love  which  does  not  travel  along  the  road  of 
critical  nicety — , that  commands  me  to  write  down  some  of  his  verses. 


Extracts  from  Fan? s Qagidahs  (Odes). 

1.  0 Thou  who  existest  from  eternity  and  abidest  for  ever,  sight  cannot 
bear  Thy  light,  praise  cannot  express  Thy  perfection. 

2.  Thy  light  melts  the  understanding,  and  Thy  glory  baffles  wisdom;  to 
think  of  Thee  destroys  reason,  Thy  essence  confounds  thought. 

3.  Thy  holiness  pronounces  that  the  blood  drops  of  human  meditation 
are  shed  in  vain  in  search  of  Thy  knowledge : human  understanding  is  but  an 
atom  of  dust. 

4.  Thy  jealousy,  the  guard  of  Thy  door,  stuns  human  thought  by  a 
blow  in  the  face,  and  gives  human  ignorance  a slap  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

5.  Science  is  like  blinding  desert  sand  on  the  road  to  Thy  perfection ; 
the  town  of  literature  is  a mere  hamlet  compared  with  the  world  of  Thy 
knowledge. 

6.  My  foot  has  no  power  to  travel  on  this  path  which  misleads  sages ; 
I have  no  power  to  bear  the  odour  of  this  wine,  it  confounds  my  knowledge. 

7.  The  tablet  of  Thy  holiness  is  too  pure  for  the  (black)  tricklings  of 
the  human  pen  ; the  dross  of  human  understanding  is  unfit  to  be  used  as  the 
philosopher’s  stone. 

8.  Man’s  so  called  foresight  and  guiding  reason  wander  about  bewildered 
in  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Thy  glory. 

9.  Human  knowledge  and  thought  combined  can  only  spell  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet  of  Thy  love. 

10.  Whatever  our  tongue  can  say,  and  our  pen  can  write,  of  Thy  Being, 
is  all  empty  sound  aud  deceiving  scribble. 


book  of  his  Makldbdt.  The  same  book 
contains  an  elegy  on  Faizi’s  death. 

MSS.  of  Faizfs  Nal  Daman  are  very 
numerous.  His  Diwan,  exclusive  of  tho 
Qagdult\\'i is  lithographed  at  Dihli, in  A.H. 
1201,  but  has  been  long  out  of  print. 
It  ends  with  a Ruba  i (by  Faizi),  which 
shews  that  the  words  JJiwdui  i Faizi  con- 
tain the  tdrikh , i.  e.,  A.  H.  971,  much  too 
early  a date,  as  he  was  only  born  in  954. 
The  Mir-dt  ul  ’ A'lam  says  that  Faizi 
composed  101  books,  Badaoni  estimates 
his  verses  at  20,000,  and  Abulfazl  at 
50,000.  Tho  Akbarnamah  (40th  year) 
contains  numerous  extracts  from  Faizi’s 


works.  Daghistonf  says  in  his  Biydz 
nshshu dr  a that  Faizi  was  a pupil  of 
Khwajah  Husain  Sanai  of  Mashhad,  and 
it  seems  that  Abulfazl  has  for  this  reason 
placed  Sanai  immediately  after  Faizi. 
The  same  writer  remarks  that  Faizi  is  in 
Persia  often  wrongly  called  Faizi  i Dak- 
hint. 

Many  of  the  extracts  given  below  are 
neither  found  in  printed  editions  nor  in 
MSS.  of  Faizi’s  works. 

1 The  same  realistic  idea  will  be  found 
in  an  Aljiyah  Qagidah  by  the  old  poet 
Imami. 
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11.  Mere  beginners  and  such  as  are  far  advanced  in  knowledge  are  both 
eager  for  union  with  Thee  ; but  the  beginners  are  tattlers,  and  those  that  are 
advanced  are  triflers. 

12.  Each  brain  is  full  of  the  thought  of  grasping  Thee  ; the  brow  of 
Plato  even  burned  with  the  fever  heat  of  this  hopeless  thought. 

13.  How  shall  a thoughtless  man  like  me  succeed  when  Thy  jealousy 
strikes  down  with  a fatal  blow  the  thoughts1 2 3  of  saints? 

14.  0 that  Thy  grace  would  cleanse  my  brain ; for  if  not,  my  restlessness 
(qufriiby  will  end  in  madness. 

15.  For  him  who  travels  barefooted  on  the  path  towards  Thy  glory,  even 
the  mouths  of  dragons  would  be  as  it  were  a protection  for  his  feet  (lit. 
greaves).8 

16.  Compared  with  Thy  favour,  the  nine  metals  of  earth  are  but  as  half 
a handful  of  dust ; compared  with  the  table  of  Thy  mercies,  the  seven  oceans 
are  a bowl  of  broth. 

17.  To  bow  down  the  head  upon  the  dust  of  Thy  threshold  and  then 
to  look  up,  is  neither  correct  in  faith,  nor  permitted  by  truth. 

18.  Alas,  the  stomach  of  my  worldliness  takes  in  impure  food  like  a 
hungry  dog,  although  Love,  the  doctor,4 5 * *  bade  me  abstain  from  it. 


1.  0 man,  thou  coin  bearing  the  double  stamp  of  body  and  spirit,  I do 
not  know  what  thy  nature  is ; for  thou  art  higher  than  heaven  and  lower  than 
earth. 

2.  Do  not  be  cast  down,  because  thou  art  a mixture  of  the  four  elements  ; 
do  not  be  self-complacent,  because  thou  art  the  mirror  of  the  seven  realms  (the 
earth). 

3.  Thy  frame  contains  the  image  of  the  heavenly  and  the  lower  regions, 
be  either  heavenly  or  earthly,  thou  art  at  liberty  to  choose. 

4.  Those  that  veil  their  faces  in  Heaven  [the  angels]  love  thee  ; thou, 
misguiding  the  wise,  art  the  fondly  petted  one  of  the  solar  system  (lit.  the  seven 
planets). 

5.  Be  attentive,  weigh  thy  coin,  for  thou  art  a correct  balance  [i.  e.7 

thou  hast  the  power  of  correctly  knowing  thyself],  sift  thy  atoms  well ; for  thou 

art  the  philosopher’s  stone 


1 Literally , strikes  a dagger  into  the 
livers  of  thy  saints. 

* My  text  has  fitrat ; but  several 
MSS.  of  Faizi’s  Qa^idahs  have  qutrub, 
which  signifies  incipient  madness,  rest- 
lessness of  thought. 


8 I.  e.  the  terror  of  the  mouths  of  dra- 
gons is  even  a protection  compared  with 
the  difficulties  on  the  road  to  the  under- 
standing of  God’s  glory. 

4 Literally , Hippocrates, 
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6.  Learn  to  understand  thy  value  ; for  the  heaven  buys  (mushtarfj  thy 
light,  in  order  to  bestow  it  upon  the  planets. 

7.  Do  not  act  against  thy  reason,  for  it  is  a trustworthy  counsellor ; put 
not  thy  heart  on  illusions,  for  it  (the  heart)  is  a lying  fool. 

8.  Why  art  thou  an  enemy  to  thyself,  that  from  want  of  perfection  thou 
shouldst  weary  thy  better  nature  and  cherish  thy  senses  (or  tongue)  ? 

9.  The  heart  of  time  sheds  its  blood  on  thy  account  [1.  e.t  the  world  is 
dissatisfied  with  thee]  ; for  in  thy  hyprocrisy  thou  art  in  speech  like  balm,  but 
in  deeds  like  a lancet. 

10.  Be  ashamed  of  thy  appearance ; for  thou  pridest  thyself  on  the  title 
of  * sum  total,’  and  art  yet  but  a marginal  note. 

11.  If  such  be  the  charm  of  thy  being,  thou  hadst  better  die  ; for  the 
eye  of  the  world  regards  thee  as  an  optical  illusion  (mukarrar). 

12.  0 careless  man,  why  art  thou  so  inattentive  to  thy  loss  and  thy 
gain  ; thou  sellest  thy  good  luck  and  bargainest  for  misfortunes. 

13.  If  on  this  hunting-ground  thou  wouldst  but  unfold  the  wing  of  resolu- 
tion, thou  wouldst  be  able  to  catch  even  the  phoenix  with  sparrow  feathers.* 

14.  Do  not  be  proud  (farbih)  because  thou  art  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the 
world.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  people  praise  a waist  (miyari)  when  it  is  thin  ? * 

15.  Thou  oughtest  to  be  ashamed  of  thyself,  when  thou  6eest  the  doings 
of  such  as  from  zeal  wander  barefooted  on  the  field  of  love ; since  thou  ridest 
upon  a swift  camel  £i.  e.}  as  thou  hast  not  yet  reached  the  higher  degree  of 
zeal,  that  is,  of  walking  barefooted],  thou  Bhouldst  not  count  thy  steps  [*.  e.9 
thou  shouldst  not  be  proud], 

1G.  If  thou  wishest  to  understand  the  secret  meaning  of  the  phrase 
1 to  prefer  the  welfare  of  others  to  thy  own,’  treat  thyself  with  poison  and 
others  with  sugar. 

17.  Accept  misfortune  with  a joyful  look,  if  thou  art  in  the  service  of 
Him  whom  people  serve. 

18.  Place  thy  face,  with  the  humble  mien  of  a beggar,  upon  the  threshold 
of  truth,  looking  with  a smile  of  contempt  upon  worldly  riches ; — 

19.  Not  with  the  (self-complacent)  smirk  which  thou  assumest1 * * 4  in 
private,  whilst  thy  worldliness  flies  to  the  east  and  the  west. 

20.  Guard  thine  eye  well ; for  like  a nimble-handed  thief  it  takes  by 
force  the  jewel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  jeweller. 


1 This  is  a pun.  Mushtarx  also  means 

Jupiter,  one  of  the  planets. 

* I.  e.,  thou  wouldst  perform  great 
deeds. 

• Proud,  in  Persian  farbih , pr.  fat. 


In  the  East  the  idea  of  pride  is  suggest- 
ed by  stoutness  aud  portliness.  The  pun 
on  farbih  and  miydn  cannot  be  translated. 

4 As  a hypocrite  does. 
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21.  Those  who  hold  in  their  hand  the  lamp  of  guidance  often  plunder 
caravans  on  the  high  road. 

22.  My  dear  son,  consider  how  short  the  time  is  that  the  star  of  good 
fortune  revolves  according  to  thy  wish ; fate  shews  no  friendship. 

23.  1 There  is  no  one  that  understands  me ; for  were  I understood,  I would 
continually  cleave  my  heart  and  draw  from  it  the  wonderful  mirrors  of  Alexander. 

24.  My  heart  is  the  world,  and  its  Hindustan  is  initiated  in  the  rites  of 
idolatry  and  the  rules  of  idol  making  [ i . *.,  my  heart  contains  wonderful  things]. 

25.  This  [poem]  is  the  master-piece  of  the  Greece  of  my  mind  ; read  it 
again  and  again : its  strain  is  not  easy. 

26.  Plunged  into  the  wisdom  of  Greece,  it  [my  mind]  rose  again  from  the 
deep  in  the  land  of  Hind  ; be  thou  as  if  thou  hadst  fallen  into  this  deep  abyss  [of 
my  knowledge,  i.  e.9  learn  from  me]. 


1.  The  companion  of  my  loneliness  is  my  comprehensive  genius;  the 
scratching  of  my  pen  is  harmony  for  my  ear. 

2.  If  people  would  withdraw  the  veil  from  the  face  of  my  knowledge, 
they  would  find  that  what  those  who  are  far  advanced  in  knowledge  call  cer- 
tainty, is  with  me  (as  it  were)  the  faintest  dawn  of  thought. 

3.  If  people  would  take  the  screen  from  the  eye  of  my  knowledge,  they 
would  find  that  what  is  revelation  (ecstatic  knowledge)  for  the  wise  is  but 
drunken  madness  for  me. 

4.  If  I were  to  bring  forth  what  is  in  my  mind,  I wonder  whether 
the  spirit  of  the  age  could  bear  it. 

5.  On  account  of  the  regulated  condition  of  my  mind,  I look  upon  my- 
self as  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  heaven  and  earth  are  the  result  of  my 
motion  and  my  rest. 

6.  My  vessel  does  not  require  the  wine  of  the  friendship  of  time ; my  own 
blood  is  the  basis  of  the  wine  of  my  enthusiasm  [».  e.t  I require  no  one’s  assist- 
ance]. 

7.  Why  should  I wish  for  the  adulation  of  mean  people  ? My  pen  bows 
down  its  head  and  performs  the  sijdah  in  adoration  of  my  knowledge. 

Extracts  from  Faizl's  Ghazals. 

1.  Rise  and  ask,  in  this  auspicious  moment,  a favour  at  my  throne  ; in 
noble  aspirations  I excel  any  army. 


1 The  next  verses  arefakhriyah  (boast- 
ful). All  Persian  poets  write  encomi- 
ums on  themselves. 

Wonderful  stories  are  told  about  the 
mirror  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  or- 
dered his  friend,  the  philosopher  Bali- 

70 


nds,  to  erect  in  Alexandria  a tower  360 
yards  high.  A mirror  was  then  placed 
on  the  top  of  it,  7 yards  in  diameter  and 
above  21  in  circumference.  The  mirror* 
reflected  everything  that  happened  in  the 
world,  even  as  far  as  Constantinople. 
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2.  Expect  in  my  arena  the  victory  of  both  worlds ; the  banner  of  royalty 
weighs  down  the  shoulder  of  my  love. 

3.  When  I cast  a favourable  glance  upon  those  that  sit  in  the  dust,  even 
the  ant  from  my  good  fortune  becomes  possessed  of  the  brain  of  Sulaiman.1 

4.  The  keepers  of  my  door  have  their  swords  drawn ; where  is  the  desire 
that  dares  intrude  on  my  seclusion  ? 

5.  Although  I have  buried  my  head  in  my  hood,  yet  I can  see  both 
worlds ; it  may  be  that  Love  has  woven  my  garment  from  the  threads  of  my 
contemplation. 

6.  My  eye  is  open  and  waits  for  the  manifestation  of  truth  ; the  spirit  of 
the  Universe  flees  before  the  insignia  of  my  ecstatic  bewilderment. 

7.  I am  the  simple  Faizi  ; if  you  do  not  believe  it,  look  into  my  heart 
through  the  glass  of  my  external  form. 


1.  The  flame  from  my  broken  heart  rises  upwards  ; to-day  a fiery  surge 
rages  in  my  breast. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  things,  each  being  received  the  slate  of  learning 
[$.  e.y  it  is  the  appointed  duty  of  each  to  learn  something]  ; but  Love  has  learned 
something  from  looking  at  me,  the  duties  of  a handmaid. 

3.  May  the  eye  of  him  who  betrays  a word  regarding  my  broken  heart 
be  filled  with  the  blood  of  his  own  heart ! 

4.  0 Faizi,  thou  dost  not  possess  what  people  call  gold ; but  yet  the 
alchemist  knows  how  to  extract  gold  from  thy  pale  cheek. 


It  were  better  if  I melted  my  heart,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a new  one  : 
I have  too  often  patiently  patched  up  my  tom  heart. 


1.  From  the  time  that  love  stepped  into  my  heart,  nothing  has  oozed 
from  my  veins  and  my  wounds  but  the  beloved.* 


1 The  insignificance  of  the  ant  is  often 
opposed  to  the  greatness  of  Solomon. 
Once  when  all  animals  brought  Solomon 
their  presents,  the  ant  offered  him  the  leg 
of  a locust  as  her  only  treasure. 

* The  beloved  has  taken  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  poet.  He  has  no  blood  left 
in  him;  for  blood  is  the  seat  of  life, 
and  he  only  lives  in  the  beloved  who 
has  taken  the  place  of  his  blood.  The 
close  union  of  the  lover  and  the  beloved 
is  well  described  in  the  following  couplet 
by  Khusrau— 


jj  ^ 

^)l  ^ 15 

is/id  y rJ-ii 

I have  become  thou , and  thou  hast 
become  /, 

I am  the  body  and  thou  art  the  soul . 
Let  no  one  henceforth  say 
That  I am  distinct  from  thee  and 
thou  from  me . 
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2.  The  wings  of  angels  hare  melted  in  the  heat  of  my  wine.  Woe  to 
the  world,  if  a flash  of  lightning  should  some  day  leap  from  my  jar  [♦.  e.,  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end,  if  the  secret  of  my  love  were  disclosed] ! 


1.  Two  difficulties  have  befallen  me  on  the  path  of  love : I am  accused  of 
bloodshed,  but  it  is  the  beloved  who  is  the  murderer. 

2.  0 travellers  on  the  right  road,  do  not  leave  me  behind  I I see  far,  and 
my  eye  espies  the  resting  place. 


I walk  on  a path  [the  path  of  love],  where  every  foot  step  is  concealed  ; I 
speak  in  a place  where  every  sigh  is  concealed.1 * * 


Although  life  far  from  thee  is  an  approach  to  death,  yet  to  stand  at  a dis- 
tance is  a sign  of  politeness. 


1.  In  this  world  there  are  sweethearts  who  mix  salt  with  wine,  and  yet 
they  are  intoxicated. 

2.  The  nightingale  vainly  pretends  to  be  a true  lover  ; the  birds  on  the 
meadow  melt  away  in  love  and  are  yet  silent.9 


1.  My  travelling  companions  say,  “ 0 friend,  be  watchful ; for  caravans 
are  attacked  suddenly. ” 

2.  I answer,  “I  am  not  careless,  but  alas  ! what  help  is  there  against 
robbers  that  attack  a watchful  heart?” 

3.  A serene  countenance  and  a vacant  mind  are  required,  when  thou  art 
stricken  by  fate  with  stripes  from  God’s  hand.8 


1.  The  cupbearers  have  laid  hold  of  the  goblet  of  clear  wine ; they  made 
Khizr  thirst  for  this  fiery  fountain. 


1 A sigh  indicates  that  a man  is  in 

love ; hence  if  the  sigh  is  a stranger  [i. 

e.,  does  not  appear),  the  love  will  remain 

a secret.  Eastern  poets  frequently  say 

that  love  loses  its  purity  and  value,  if  it 
becomes  known.  The  true  lover  bears 

the  pangs  of  love,  and  is  silent ; the 

weak  lover  alone  betrays  his  secret. 

* Hence  the  nightingale  is  often  found 
fault  with : it  pours  forth  its  plaintive 

songs  to  the  rose,  it  babbles  the  whole 
night,  instead  of  silently  fixing  its  eye 
on  the  beauty  of  the  rose,  and  dying 


without  a murmur. 

9 Salt  is  an  autidote  against  drunk- 
enness. ‘ Wine’  stands  for  beauty,  * salt* 
for  4 * * * wit.’  The  nightingale  is  in  love  with 
the  rose,  but  sings  in  order  to  lighten  its 
heart ; the  birds  of  the  meadows,  how- 
ever, which  are  in  love  with  the  nightin- 
gale, shew  a deeper  love,  as  they  remain 
silent  and  hide  their  love-grief. 

8 Love  is  compared  to  robbers.  The 
woe  of  love  ought  to  be  endured  as  a vi- 
sitation of  providence. 
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2.  What  win©  coaid  it  have  been  that  the  cupbearer  poured  into  the 
goblet  ? Even  Masih  and  Khizr  are  envious  (of  me),  and  struggle  with  each 
other  to  possess  it.1 


Ask  not  to  know  the  components  of  the  antidote  against  love  : they  put 
fragments  of  diamonds  into  a deadly  poison.2 * 


For  me  there  is  no  difference  between  the  ocean  (of  love)  and  the  shore 
(of  safety) ; the  water  of  life  (love)  is  for  me  the  same  as  a dreadful  poison. 


I,  Faizi,  have  not  quite  left  the  caravan  of  the  pilgrims  who  go  to  the 
Ka’bah ; indeed,  I am  a step  in  advance  of  them.8 


1.  How  can  I complain  that  my  travelling  companions  have  left  me 
behind,  since  they  travel  along  with  Love,  the  caravan  chief? 

2.  0,  that  a thousand  deserts  were  full  of  such  unkind  friends  I They  have 
cleared  the  howdah  of  my  heart  of  its  burden.4 * * * 


1.  I am  the  man  in  whose  ear  melodies  attain  their  perfection,  in  whose 
mouth  wine  obtains  its  proper  temper. 

2.  I shew  no  inclination  to  be  beside  myself ; but  what  shall  I do,  I feel 
annoyed  to  be  myself. 


1.  Do  not  ask  how  lovers  have  reached  the  heavens  ; for  they  place  the 
foot  on  the  battlement  of  the  heart  and  leap  upwards. 

2.  Call  together  all  in  the  universe  that  are  anxious  to  see  a sight : they 
have  erected  triumphal  arches  with  my  heart-blood  in  the  town  of  Beauty. 


1.  Those  who  have  not  closed  the  door  on  existence  and  non-existence 
reap  no  advantage  from  the  calm  of  this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 


1 Masih  (the  ‘ Messiah’)  and  Khizr  (Eli- 

as) tasted  the  water  of  life  [db  i haydt ). 

Wine  also  is  a water  of  life,  and  the  wine 

given  to  the  poet  by  the  pretty  boy  who 

acts  as  cupbearer,  is  so  reviving,  that  even 

Messiah  and  Khizr  would  fight  for  it. 

9 Vide  p.  610,  note  1.  Fragments  of 

diamonds  when  swallowed  tear  the  liver 
and  thus  cause  death.  Hence  poison 
mixed  with  diamond  dust  is  sure  to  kill. 


This  is  the  case  with  every  antidote  against 
love  : it  does  not  heal,  it  kills. 

8 Faizf  is  ahead  of  his  co-religionists. 

4 The  beloved  boy  of  the  poet  lias  been 
earned  off.  Faizi  tries  to  console  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  his  heart  will 
now  be  free.  But  his  jealousy  is  ill-con- 
cealed ; for  he  calls  the  people  unkind 
that  have  carried  off  his  beloved. 
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2.  Break  the  spell  which  guards  thy  treasures ; for  men  who  really 
know  what  good  luck  is  have  never  tied  their  good  fortune  with  golden 
chains.1 * * 


The  bright  sun  knows  the  black  drops  of  my  pen,  for  I have  carried  my 
book  ( baydz ) to  the  white  dawn  of  morn.® 


0 Faizi,  is  there  any  one  in  this  world  that  possesses  more  patience  and 
strength  than  he  who  can  twice  walk  down  his  street  ?8 


Desires  are  not  to  be  found  within  my  dwelling  place  : when  thou  comest, 
come  with  a content  heart. 


Renounce  love ; for  love  is  an  affair  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
terminated.  Neither  fate  nor  the  beloved  will  ever  submit  to  thy  wishes. 


1.  Come,  let  us  turn  towards  a pulpit  of  light,  let  us  lay  the  foundation 
of  a new  Ka’bah  with  stones  from  Mount  Sinai  ! 

2.  The  wall  fhafim)  of  the  Ka’bah  is  broken,  and  the  basis  of  the  qiblah 
is  gone,  let  us  build  a faultless  fortress  on  a new  foundation  !4 * * 


1.  Where  is  Love,  that  we  might  melt  the  chain  of  the  door  of  the  Ka’- 
bah, in  order  to  make  a fe^y  idols  for  the  sake  of  worship. 

2.  We  might  throw  down  this  Ka’bah  which  Hajj£j  has  erected,  in  order 
to  raise  a foundation  for  a (Christian)  monastery.* 


1.  How  long  shall  I fetter  my  heart  with  the  coquettishness  of  beauti- 
ful boys  ? I will  burn  this  heart  and  make  a new,  another  heart. 

2.  0 Faizi,  thy  hand  is  empty,  and  the  way  of  love  lies  before  thee,  then 
pawn  the  only  thing  that  is  left  thee,  thy  poems,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
two  worlds. 


1 To  the  true  fufi  existence  and  non- 
existence are  indifferent : he  finds  rest  in 
Him.  But  none  cau  find  this  rest  unless 
he  gives  away  his  riches. 

* Observe  the  pun  in  the  text  on 
§awdd , baydz,  and  musaivwadah. 

* The  street  where  the  lovely  boy 
lives.  Can  any  one  walk  in  the  street  of 
love  without  losing  his  patience  ? 

4 If  the  ka’bah  (the  temple  of  Mak- 

kah)  were  pulled  down,  Isl6m  would  be 

pulled  down;  for  Muhammadans  would 


have  no  qiblah  left,  i.  e.,  no  place  where 
to  turn  the  face  in  prayer. 

* When  a man  is  in  love,  he  loses  his 
faith,  and  becomes  a kafir . Thus  Khus- 
rau  says — Kafir  i * ishqam , mard  mu&al- 
mant  dark  dr  nist , Sfc.,  * I am  in  love 
and  have  become  an  infidel — what  do  I 
want  with  Islam  ?’  So  Faizi  is  in  love, 
and  has  turned  such  an  infidel,  that  he 
would  make  holy  furniture  into  idols,  or 
build  a cloister  on  the  ground  of  the  holy 
temple. 
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How  can  I approve  of  the  blame  which  certain  people  attach  to  Zalikha  ? 
It  would  have  been  well  if  the  backbiting  tongues  of  her  slanderers  had  been 
cut  instead  of  their  hands.1 * * 


I cannot  shew  ungratefulness  to  Love.  Has  he  not  overwhelmed  me  with 
— sadness  and  sadness  ? 


I cannot  understand  the  juggler  trick  which  love  performed  : it  introduced 
Thy  form  through  so  small  an  aperture  as  the  pupil  of  my  eye  is  into  the  large 
space  of  my  heart,  and  yet  my  heart  cannot  contain  it. 


Flee,  fate  is  the  raiser  of  battle-fields ; the  behaviour  of  thy  companions  is 
in  the  spirit  of  (the  proverb)  4 hold  it  (the  jug)  oblique,  but  do  not  spill  (the 
contents).’* 


My  intention  is  not  to  leave  my  comrades  behind.  What  shall  I do  with 
those  whose  feet  are  wounded,  whilst  the  caravan  travels  fast  onwards  ? 


This  night  thou  tookst  no  notice  of  me,  and  didst  pass  by  ; 

Thou  receivedst  no  blessing  from  my  eyes,  and  didst  pass  by. 

The  tears,  which  would  have  caused  thy  hyacinths  to  bloom, 
Thou  didst  not  accept  from  my  moistened  eye,  but  didst  pass  by. 


1.  On  the  field  of  desire,  a man  need  not  fear  animals  wild  or  tame  : 
in  this  path  thy  misfortunes  arise  from  thyself. 

2.  0 Love,  am  I permitted  to  take  the  banner  of  thy  grandeur  from  off 
the  shoulder  of  heaven,  and  put  it  on  my  own  ? 

1.  0 Faizi,  I am  so  high-minded,  that  fate  finds  the  arm  of  my  thought 
leaning  against  the  thigh  of  the  seventh  heaven. 


1 When  Zalikhfi,  wife  of  Potiphar,  had 

fallen  in  love  with  Yusuf  (Joseph),  she 

became  the  talk  of  the  whole  town.  To 

take  revenge,  she  invited  the  women  who 
had  spoken  ill  of  her,  to  a feast,  and  laid 
a sharp  knife  at  the  side  of  each  plate. 
While  the  women  were  eating,  she  call- 
ed Yusuf.  They  saw  his  beauty  and 
exclaimed, ‘ Md  hua  baikaranj  ‘ He  is  no 
man  (but  an  angel) !”,  and  they  suddenly 
grew  so  incontinent,  that  from  lust  they 
made  cuts  into  their  hands  with  the  knives 


which  Zalikhfi  had  placed  before  them. 

8 Fate  leads  you  into  danger  (love); 
avoid  it,  you  cannot  expect  help  from 
your  friends,  they  merely  give  you  use- 
less advice. 

‘You  may  hold  (the  jug)  crooked, 
but  do  not  spill  (the  contents)'  is  a 
proverb,  and  expresses  that  A allows  B 
to  do  what  he  wishes  to  do,  but  adds  a 
condition  which  B cannot  fulfil.  The 
friends  tell  Faizi  that  he  may  fall  in  love, 
but  they  will  not  let  him  have  the  boy. 
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2.  If  other  poets  [as  the  ancient  Arabians]  hung  their  poems  on  the  door 
of  the  temple  of  Makkah,  I will  hang  my  love  story  on  the  vault  of  heaven. 

1.  0 cupbearer  Time,  cease  doing  battle ! Akbar’s  glorious  reign  rolls 
along,  bring  me  a cup  of  wine : 

2.  Not  such  wine  as  drives  away  wisdom,  and  makes  fools  of  those  who 
command  respect,  as  is  done  by  fate ; 

3.  Nor  the  harsh  wine  which  fans  in  the  conceited  brain  the  fire  of  fool- 
hardiness on  the  field  of  battle  ; 

4.  Nor  that  shameless  wine  which  cruelly  and  haughtily  delivers  reason 
over  to  the  Turk  of  passion ; 

5.  Nor  that  fiery  wine  the  heat  of  which,  as  love-drunken  eyes  well  know, 
melts  the  bottles  [the  hearts  of  men]  ; — 

6.  But  that  unmixed  wine  the  hidden  power  of  which  makes  Fate  repent 
her  juggling  tricks  p.  e.9  which  makes  man  so  strong,  that  he  vanquishes 
fate] ; 

7.  That  clear  wine  with  which  those  who  constantly  worship  in  cloisters 
sanctify  the  garb  of  the  heart ; 

8.  That  illuminating  wine  which  shews  lovers  of  the  world  the  true 
path ; 

9.  That  pearling  wine  which  cleanses  the  contemplative  mind  of  fanciful 
thoughts. 


In  the  assembly  of  the  day  of  resurrection,  when  past  things  shall  be  for- 
given, the  sins  of  the  Ka’bah  will  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  dust  of 
Christian  churches.1 


1.  Behold  the  garb  of  Faizi’s  magnanimity ! Angels  have  mended  its 
hem  with  pieces  of  the  heaven. 

2.  The  most  wonderful  thing  I have  seen  is  Faizfs  heart : it  is  at  once 
the  pearl,  the  ocean,  and  the  diver. 


The  look  of  the  beloved  has  done  to  Faizf  what  no  mortal  enemy  would 
have  done. 


1.  The  travellers  who  go  in  search  of  love  are  on  reaching  it  no  longer 
alive  in  their  howdahs  ; unless  they  die,  they  never  reach  the  shore  of  this 
ocean  [love]. 


1 The  sins  of  Isl&m  are  as  worthless  as 
the  dost  of  Christianity.  On  the  day 
of  resurrection,  both  Muhammadans  and 
Christians  will  see  the  vanity  of  their 


religious  doctrinek.  Men  fight  about  re- 
ligion on  earth ; in  heaven  they  shall  find 
out  that  there  is  only  one  true  religion, 
the  worship  of  God's  Spirit 
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2.  Walk  on,  Faizi,  urge  on  through  this  desert  the  camel  of  zeal ; for  those 
who  yearn  for  their  homes  [earthly  goods]  never  reach  the  sacred  enclosure, 
the  heart. 


The  dusty  travellers  on  the  road  to  poverty  seem  to  have  attained  nothing  ; 
is  it  perhaps  because  they  have  found  there  [in  their  poverty]  a precious  jewel  ? 


1.  In  the  beginning  of  eternity  some  love-glances  formed  mirrors,  which 
reduced  my  heart  and  my  eye  to  a molten  state  [i.  e.f  my  heart  and  eye  are  pure 
like  mirrors], 

2.  What  attractions  lie  in  the  curls  of  idols,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  worlds  [i.  e.>  many  people]  have  turned  their  face  [from  ideal]  to  terrestrial 
love  ? 

3.  If  a heart  goes  astray  from  the  company  of  lovers,  do  not  enquire  after 
it ; for  whatever  is  taken  away  from  this  caravan,  has  always  been  brought 
back,  [#.  e.,  the  heart  for  a time  did  without  love,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will 
come  back  and  love]. 

It  is  not  patience  that  keeps  back  my  hand  from  my  collar ; but  the  collar 
is  already  so  much  torn,  that  you  could  not  tear  it  more.1 2 


1.  If  Laili9  had  had  no  desire  to  be  with  Majniin,  why  did  she  uselessly 
ride  about  on  a camel  ? 

2.  If  any  one  prevents  me  from  worshipping  idols,  why  does  he  circum- 
ambulate the  gates  and  walls  in  the  Haram  [the  temple  in  Makkah]  ?3 

3.  Love  has  robbed  Faizi  of  his  patience,  his  understanding,  and  his 
sense ; behold,  what  this  highway  robber  has  done  to  me,  the  caravan  chief ! 

When  Love  reaches  the  emporium  of  madness,  he  builds  in  the  desert 
triumphal  arches  with  the  shifting  sands. 

1.  Take  the  news  to  the  old  man  of  the  tavern  on  the  eve  of  the  Td,* 
and  tell  him  that  I shall  settle  to-night  the  wrongs4  of  the  last  thirty  days. 

2.  Take  Faizf  s Diwan  to  bear  witness  to  the  wonderful  speeches.of  a free* 

thinker  who  belongs  to  a thousand  sects. 


1 A lover  has  no  patience;  hence 
he  tears  the  collar  of  his  coat. 

9 Each  man  shews  in  his  own  peculiar 
way  that  he  is  in  love;  Laili  rode  about 
in  a restless  way;  some  people  shew 
their  love  in  undergoing  the  fatigues  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  Makkah  ; I worship  idols. 


8 The  'id  uljifr , or  feast  after  the  thirty 
days  of  fasting  in  the  month  Ramazan. 
Faizi,  like  a bad  Muhammadan,  has  not 
fasted,  and  now  intends  to  drink  wine 
(which  is  forbidden),  and  thus  make  up 
for  his  neglect. 

4 Done  by  me  by  not  having  fasted. 
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1 I have  become  dust,  but  from  the  odour  of  my  grave,  people  shall 
know  that  man  rises  from  such  dust. 

2.  They  may  know  FaiziV  end  from  his  beginning : without  an  equal 
he  goes  from  the  world,  and  without  an  equal  he  rises. 


0 Love,  do  not  destroy  the  Ha’ ball ; for  there  the  weary  travellers  of 
the  road  sometimes  rest  for  a moment. 


Extracts  from  the  Rub  a*  is. 

He  [Akbar]  is  a king  whom,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  we  call  zhfuniin 
[possessor  of  the  sciences],  and  our  guide  on  the  path  of  religion. 

Although  kings  are  the  shadow  of  God  on  earth,  he  is  the  emanation 
of  God’s  light.  How  then  can  we  call  him  a shadow  ?* 

He  is  a king  who  opens  at  night  the  door  of  bliss,  who  shows  the 
road  at  night  to  those  who  are  in  darkness. 

Who  even  once  by  day  beholds  his  face,  sees  at  night  the  sun  rising 
in  his  dream. 


If  you  wish  to  see  the  path  of  guidance  as  I have  done,  you  will  never 
see  it  without  having  seen  the  king. 

Thy  old  fashioned  prostration  is  of  no  advantage  to  thee — see  Akbar,  and 
you  see  God.* 


0 king,  give  me  at  night  the  lamp  of  hope,  bestow  upon  my  taper 
the  everlasting  ray ! 

Of  the  light  which  illuminates  the  eye  of  Thy  heart/  give  me  an  atom, 
by  the  light  of  the  sun ! 


x Faizi  means  the  heart. 

2 A similar  verse  is  ascribed  by  the 
author  of  the  Mir-dt  ul  ' Alam  to  the 
poet  Yabya  of  K&shan,  who,  during  the 
reign  of  Shahjahan,  was  occupied  with  a 
poetical  paraphrase  of  the  Pddishdh - 
udmah . 

C>.  dj  U j difif 

v1 y 

— -A)  X;Lm  iS 
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VI  call  thee,  o king  of  Isldm  ‘ one 
without  equal,'  it  is  but  right . 

I require  neither  proof  nor  verse  for 
this  statement . 

Thou  art  the  shadow  of  God , and  like 
daylight ; 

It  is  clear  that  no  one  has  two  shadows. 

* This  is  a Btrong  apotheosis,  and 
reminds  one  of  similar  expressions  used 
by  the  poets  of  imperial  Rome. 

4 Kings  receive  a light  immediately 
from  God;  vide  p.  Ilf.  of  Abulfazl’s 
' Preface. 
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No  friend  lias  ever  come  from  the  unseen  world ; from  the  caravan  of 
non-existence  no  voice  has  ever  come. 

The  heaven  is  the  hell  from  which  the  seven  metals  come,  and  yet  no 
sound  has  ever  come  from  it  notwithstanding  its  hammers.1 2 

In  polite  society  they  are  silent ; in  secret  conversation  they  are 
screened  from  the  public  view. 

When  you  come  to  the  thoroughfare  of  Love,  do  not  raise  dust,  for 
there  they  are  all  surmahsellers.3 

Those  are  full  of  the  divine  who  speak  joyfully  and  draw  clear 
wine  without  goblet  and  jar. 

Do  not  ask  them  for  the  ornaments  of  science  and  learning ; for  they 
are  people  who  have  thrown  fire  on  the  book.8 

0 Faizf,  go  a few  steps  beyond  thyself,  go  from  thyself  to  the  door,  and 
place  thy  furniture  before  the  door.4 * 

Shut  upon  thyself  the  folding  door  of  the  eye,  and  then  put  on  it  two 
hundred  locks  of  eyelashes. 


0 Faizf,  the  time  of  old  age  has  come,  look  where  thou  settest  thy 
feet.  If  thou  puttest  thy  foot  away  from  thy  eyelashes,  put  it  carefully. 

A pair  of  glass  spectacles  avails  nothing,  nothing.  Cut  off  a piece  from 
thy  heart,*  and  put  it  on  thine  eye. 


A sigh  is  a zephyr  from  the  hyacinthbed  of  speech,  and  this  zephyr 
has  spread  a throne  for  the  lord  of  speech. 

I sit  upon  this  throne  as  the  Sulaiman  of  speech  ; hear  me  speaking 
the  language  of  birds.6 


0 Lover,  whose  desolate  heart  grief  will  not  leave,  the  fever  heat  will 
not  leave  thy  body,  as  long  as  the  heart  remains  ! 


1 Muhrahd,  pi.  of  muhrah , according 
to  the  Bahar  i ’Ajam,  the  metal  ball 
which  was  dropped,  at  the  end  of  every 
hour,  into  a large  metal  cup  made  of 
haft  josh  (a  mixture  of  seven  metals), 
to  indicate  the  time.  The  metal  cups 
are  said  to  have  been  in  use  at  the  courts 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia. 

2 Lovers  are  silent  in  polite  society. 

Surmah  is  the  well  known  preparation 

of  lead  or  antimony,  which  is  applied  to 

eyes  to  give  them  lustre. 


8 The  disciples  of  Akbars  divine 
faith  have  burnt  the  Qoran.  They  are 
different  from  the  'ulamd  and  Jbzald, 
the  learned  of  the  age. 

4 Things  are  placed  before  the  door 
immediately  before  the  inmates  travel 
away.  Faizi  wishes  to  leave  the  house 
of  his  old  nature. 

* For  thy  heart  is  pure  and  trans- 
parent. 

6 Solomon  understood  the  language  of 
the  birds. 
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A lover  possesses  the  property  of  quicksilver,  which  does  not  lose  its 
restlessness  till  it  is  kusMah ,x 

0 Faizi,  open  the  ear  of  the  heart  and  the  eye  of  sense ; remove  thy 
eye  and  ear  from  worldly  affairs. 

Behold  the  wonderful  change  of  time,  and  close  your  lip ; listen  to 
the  enchanter  Time  and  shut  thy  eye. 

» 

What  harm  can  befall  me,  even  if  the  ranks  of  my  enemies  attack  me  ? 
They  only  strike  a blow  to  the  ocean  with  a handful  of  dust. 

1 am  like  a naked  sword  in  the  hand  of  fate  : he  is  killed  who  throws 
himself  on  me. 

To-day  I am  at  once  both  clear  wine  and  dreg  ; I am  hell,  paradise,  and 
purgatory. 

Any  thing  more  wonderful  than  myself  does  not  exist ; for  I am  at 
once  the  ocean,  the  jewel,  and  the  merchant. 


Before  I and  thou  were  thought  of,  our  free  will  was  taken  from  our 
hands. 

Be  without  cares,  for  the  maker  of  both  worlds  settled  our  affairs  long 
before  I and  thou  were  made. 


2.  Khwa'jah  Husain  Sana'i'  of  Mashhad.1 2 * * * * * 
He  held  the  office  of  a magistrate8  and  turned  to  poetry.  He  made 
himself  widely  known.  His  manners  were  simple  and  pure. 


1 Kushtah,  pr.  killed,  is  prepared 
quicksilver,  as  used  for  looking-glasses. 
The  lover  must  die  before  he  can  find 
rest. 

2 The  author  of  the  Atashkadah  i 

A'zar  says  that  Khwajah  Husain  was 
the  son  of  Tn&vat  Mirza,  and  was  in  the 
service  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  MlrzA  pafawi. 

But  in  his  own  Diw&n  he  is  said  to 

describe  himself  as  the  son  of  Ghiasud- 
din  Muhammad  of  Mashhad,  and  the 

of  the  Atashkadah  is  a bad  read- 

ing for 

Regarding  his  poems  the  same  author 
says,  “ either  no  one  understands  the 
meaning  of  his  verses,  or  his  verses  have 
no  meaning** — a critical  remark  which 
Abulfazl*s  extracts  confirm.  Neither  does 
BadAoni  (III,  208)  think  much  of  his 
verses,  though  he  does  not  deny  him 
poetical  genius.  The  'fabaqdt  again  prais- 
es his  poems.  The  Mir-dt  vl  * A'lam  says 
that  * he  was  in  the  service  of  Ibr&him 


Mirza,  son  of  Shah  Tahm&sp.  On  the 
accession  of  Sh&h  Ismail  II,  Sanfii 
presented  an  ode,  but  Ism£*il  was  offended, 
as  the  poem  did  not  mention  his  name, 
and  accused  the  poet  of  having  originally 
written  it  in  honor  of  IbrAhlm  Mirza. 
SanAf  fled  to  Hindustan,  and  was  well 
received  at  court.  He  died  at  L&hor  in 
A.  H.  1000.  His  Diwan,  Sikandarnamah, 
and  S&qinamah  are  well  known.*  Spren- 

fer  (Catalogue,  pp.  120,  578)  says  that 
e died  in  996.  The  Madsir  i Rahtmt 
states  that  his  bones  were  taken  to 
Mashhad  by  his  relation  MirzA  Baqir, 
son  of  Mir  ’Arabshah.  It  was  men- 
tioned on  p.  549,  note  6,  that  Faizi 
looked  upon  him  as  his  teacher. 

8 My  text  has  arbdbi.  Arbdb  is  the 
plural  of  rabb,  and  is  used  in  Persian  as 
a singular  in  the  sense  of  Jealdntar , or 
risks  afid,  the  head  man  of  a place. 
Germ.  Amtmann ; hence  arbdbi t the 
office  of  a magistrate. 
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1.  My  speech  is  the  morning  of  sincere  men;  my  tongue  is  the 
sword  of  the  morning  of  words. 

2.  It  is  clear  from  my  words  that  the  Ruhulquds  is  the  nurse  of 
the  Maryam  of  my  hand  [composition].1 2 3 

3.  It  is  sufficient  that  my  pen  has  made  my  meanings  fine,  a single 
dot  of  my  pen  is  my  world. 

4.  In  short,  words  exist  in  this  world  of  brief  duration,  and  my  words 
are  taken  from  them. 

5.  No  one  on  the  day  of  resurrection  will  get  hold  of  my  garment 
except  passion,  which  numbers  among  those  whom  I have  slain. 


When  thou  goest  out  to  mingle  in  society  at  evening,  the  last  ray  of  the 
sun  lingers  on  thy  door  and  thy  walls,  in  order  to  see  thee. 


1.  In  the  manner  of  beauty  and  coquetry,  many  fine  things  are’ 
to  be  seen,  (as  for  example)  cruel  ogling  and  tyrannical  flirting. 

2.  If  I hold  up  a mirror  to  this  strange  idol,  his  own  figure  does  not 
appear  to  his  eye  as  something  known  to  him.9 

8.  If,  for  example,  thou  sittest  behind  a looking  glass,  a person 
standing  before  it  would  see  his  own  face  with  the  head  turned  backwards.* 

4.  If,  for  example,  an  ear  of  corn  was  to  receive  its  water  according  to 
an  agreement  made  with  thee  [0  miser],  no  more  grain  would  ever  be 
crushed  in  the  hole  of  a mill. 


1.  A sorrow  which  reminds  lovers  of  the  conversation  of  the  beloved, 
is  for  them  the  same  as  sweet  medicine. 

2.  I exposed  the  prey  of  my  heart  to  death,  but  the  huntsman  has 
given  me  quarter  on  account  of  my  leanness  and  let  me  run  away.4 

3.  If  lovers  slept  with  the  beloved  till  the  morning  of  resurrection, 

the  morning  breeze  would  cause  them  to  feel  the  pain  of  an  arrow.4 


* Ruhulquds , pr.  the  spirit  of  holiness. 
Maryam , the  Virgin  Mary. 

9 )$o  strange  is  the  boy  whom  I love. 

• This  verse  is  unintelligible  to  me. 

4 Or  we  may  read  kurezam  instead 
of  girizam , when  the  meaning  would  be, 


* the  huntsman  has  given  me  quarter  on 
account  of  the  leanness  arising  from  my 
moulting/ 

4 There  are  four  verses  after  this  in 
my  text  edition,  which  are  unintelligible 
to  me. 
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0 sober  friends,  now  is  the  time  to  tear  the  collar ; but  who  will  raise 
my  hand  to  my  collar  ?* 

The  messenger  Desire  comes  again  running,  saying* 

It  is  incumbent  upon  lovers  to  hand  over  to  their  hearts  those  (cruel) 
words  which  the  beloved  (boy)  took  from  his  heart  and  put  upon  his 
tongue. 

When  my  foot  takes  me  to  the  Ka’bah,  expect  to  find  me  in  an  idol 
temple  ; for  my  foot  goes  backwards,  and  my  goal  is  an  illusion. 

1 . The  spheres  of  the  nine  heavens  cannot  contain  an  atom  of  the 
love  grief  which  Sanaf’s  dust  scatters  to  the  winds. 

2.  Like  the  sun  of  the  heaven  thou  livest  for  all  ages ; every  eye  knows 
thee  as  well  aa  it  knows  what  sleep  is. 

3.  Huzni'  of  Ispaha  n. 

He  was  an  enquiring  man  of  a philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and  well 
acquainted  with  ancient  poetry  and  chronology.  He  was  free  and  easy  and 
goodhearted  ; friendliness  was  stamped  upon  his  forehead.8 

1.  I search  my  heart  all  round  to  look  for  a quiet  place — and, 
gracious  God  ! if  I do  not  find  sorrow,  I find  desires. 

2.  Zalikhd  stood  on  the  flowerbed,  and  yet  she  said  in  her  grief  that 
it  reminded  her  of  the  prison  in  which  a certain  ornament  of  society  [Yusuf] 
dwelled. 

3.  I am  in  despair  on  thy  account,  and  yet  what  shall  I do  with 
love  ? for  between  me  and  it  (love)  stands  (unfulfilled)  desire. 

Gabrieli  wing  would  droop,  if  he  had  to  fly  along  the  road  of  love ; this 
message  (love)  does  not  travel  as  if  on  a zephyr. 

Whether  a man  be  an  Ayaz  or  a Mahmud,  here  (in  love)  he  is  a slave  \ 
for  love  ties  with  the  same  string  the  foot  of  the  slave  and  the  freeman.1 * * 4 


1 The  poet  has  no  strength  left  in  him 
to  raise  his  hand  to  his  collar.  Vide  p. 
660,  note  1. 

9 The  remaining  hemistich  is  unclear. 

• The  Tabaadt  calls  him  Mfr  Huzni, 
and  says  he  left  Persia  with  the  intention 
to  pay  his  respects  at  court,  but  died  on 
his  way  to  India.  His  verses  are  pretty. 

The  Atashkadak  (p.  101,  of  the  Calcutta 


edition)  says  he  was  bom  in  Jundbud,  and 
was  a merchant.  The  Haft  Iqlim  says 
he  was  pupil  of  Qasim  i Kahi,  (the 
next  poet). 

4 Ayaz  was  a slave  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  and  is  proverbial  in  the  East  for 
faithfulness.  There  are  several  Masnawis 
entitled  Mahmud  o Ayaz. 
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1.  Last  night  my  moist  eye  caught  fire  from  the  warmth  of  my  heart; 
the  lamp  of  my  heart  was  burning  until  morning,  to  shew  you  the  way 
to  me. 

2.  The  power  of  thy  beauty  became  perfectly  known  to  me,  when  its 
fire  fell  on  my  heart  and  consumed  me  unknown  to  myself. 


0 Huzni,  I sometimes  smile  at  thy  simplicity : thou  hast  become  a lover, 
and  yet  expectest  faithfulness  from  the  beloved. 


Don’t  cast  loving  eyes  at  me ; for  I am  a withered  feeble  plant,  which 
cannot  bear  the  full  radiance  of  the  life-consuming  sun  [of  thy  beauty], 

Alas!  when  I throw  myself  on  the  fire,  the  obstinate  beloved  has 
nothing  else  to  say  but  “ Huzni,  what  is  smoke  like  ?” 

I hear,  Huzni,  that  thou  art  anxious  to  be  freed  from  love’s  fetters. 
Heartless  wretch,  be  off ; what  dost  thou  know  of  the  value  of  such  a 
captivity ! 

To-day,  like  every  other  day,  the  simple  minded  Huzni  was  content 
with  thy  false  promises,  and  had  to  go. 

4.  Qa'sim  i KaTii'.1 * * 

He  is  known  as  Miyari  Kali.  He  knew  something  of  the  ordinary 
sciences,  and  lived  quiet  and  content.  He  rarely  mixed  with  people 


1 Kdht , * grassy/  is  his  takhallug. 
Bad&oni  (III,  172)  says  that  his  verses 

are  crude  and  the  ideas  stolen  from 

others ; but  yet  his  poems  are  not 
without  merit.  He  was  well  read  in  the 
exegesis  of  the  Qoran,  in  astronomy, 
mysticism,  and  the  sciences  which  go 
by  the  name  of  kaldm ; he  wrote  on 
music,  and  was  clever  in  tdrikhe  and 
riddles.  He  had  visited  several  Shaikhs 
of  renown,  amon^  them  the  great  poet 
Jami  (died  899,  A.  H.).  But  he  was  a 
free-thinker,  and  was  fond  of  the  company 
of  wandering  faqirs,  prostitutes,  and 
sodomites.  “He  also  loved  dogs,  a 
habit  which  he  may  have  contracted 
from  Faizi.”  Kahi  wrote  a Masnawi, 
entitled  gul-afshan , a reply,  or  jatodb, 
to  the  Bos  tan,  and  completed  a dtiodn. 

An  ode  of  his  is  mentioned  in  praise  of 
Humayun  and  the  Astrolabe. 


He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  120  years. 

The  A'tashkadah  i A'zar  (Calcutta 
edition,  p.  250)  calls  him  4 Mirza  Abul 
Qasim  of  Kabul/  and  says  that  he  was 
born  in  Turkist&n  and  brought  up  in 
Kabul.  One  of  his  ancestors  paid  his 
respects  to  Timur,  accompanied  the  army 
of  that  conqueror,  and  settled  at  last  in 
Turkist&n.  K&hi  was  well  received  by 
Humayun. 

The  same  work  calls  him  a Guli- 
stdnak  Sayyid — a term  not  known  to  me. 
Hence,  instead  of*  Mirz&,’  we  should  read 
* Mir/ 

The  Haft  Iqlxm  has  a lengthy  note 
on  Kahi.  Amin  of  Rai  (p.  512)  says 
that  Kahis  name  is  Sayyid  Najmuddin 
Muhammad,  his  kunyah  being  Abul 
Qasim.  When  fifteen  years  old,  be 
visited  J&mi,  and  afterwards  H&shimi 
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in  high  position.  On  account  of  his  generous  disposition,  a few  low 
men  had  gathered  round  him,  for  which  reason  well  meaning  people  who 
did  not  know  the  circumstances,  often  upbraided  him.  Partly  from  his 
own  love  of  independence,  partly  from  the  indulgence  of  his  Majesty, 
he  counted  himself  among  the  disciples,  and  often  foretold  future  events. 


A low  minded  man  must  be  he  who  can  lift  up  his  hand  in  prayer  to 
God’s  throne  for  terrestrial  goods. 


If  lovers  counted  the  hours  spent  in  silent  grief,  their  lives  would 
appear  to  them  longer  than  that  of  Khizr.x 

Wherever  thou  goest,  I follow  thee  like  a shadow ; perhaps,  in  course 
of  time,  thou  wilt  by  degrees  cast  a kind  glance  at  me.® 


1 . When  I saw  even  elephants  attached  to  my  beloved,  I spent  the 
coin  of  my  life  on  the  road  of  the  elephant. 

2.  Wherever  I go,  I throw  like  the  elephant  dust  on  my  head,  unless 
I see  my  guide  above  my  head. 

3.  The  elephant  taming  king  is  Jal&luddin  Muhammad  Akbar,  he  who 
bestows  golden  elephants  upon  his  poets . 


of  Kirm&n,  who  was  called  Sh&h  Jahan- 
gir. He  went  over  Bhakkar  to  Hindu- 
stan. Whatever  he  did,  appeared  awk- 
ward to  others.  Though  well  read, 
he  was  a pugilist,  and  would  not  mind 
to  fight  ten  or  even  twenty  at  a time,  and 
yet  be  victorious.  No  one  excelled  him  in 
running.  He  followed  no  creed  or 
doctrine,  but  did  as  the  Khwajahs  do, 
whose  formula  is  1 hosh  dar  dam , nazar 
bar  qadam,  khalwat  dar  anjuman, 
9afar  dar  teaman,  * Be  careful  in  your 
speech ; look  where  you  set  the  foot ; 
withdraw  from  society  ; travel  when  you 
are  at  home/  He  was  liberal  to  a fault, 
and  squandered  what  he  got.  For  an 
ode  in  praise  of  Akbar,  in  every  verse  of 
which  the  word  ftl , or  elephant,  was  to 
occur, — Abulfazl  has  given  three  verses 
of  it — Akbar  gave  him  one  lac  of  tankahs, 
and  gave  orders  that  he  should  get  a 
present  of  one  thousand  rupees  as  often 
as  he  should  come  to  court.  He  did  not 
like  this,  and  never  went  to  court  again. 
He  lived  long  at  Ban&ras,  as  he  was 
fond  of  Bahadur  Sh&h  (No.  22,  p.  328). 


Subsequently,  he  lived  at  Agrah,  where 
he  died.  His  grave  was  near  the  gate — 

my  MS.  calls  it  b (p).  He  died 

on  the  2nd  Rabf  II,  988.  Faizfs  tdrikh 
(Rubd’i  metre) 

y 

,u>  JI  rJd  GAJ 

gives  2nd  Rabi'  II,  978,  unless  we  read 
pjjo  for  fjj.  Maulan&  Qasirn  of 

Bukhara,  a pupil  of  Kahi,  expressed 
the  tarxkh  by  the  words 

* MulhL  Qdsim  i Kahi  died/  which  gives 
988.  Vide  also  Iqbdlndmah  t Johan - 
giri,  p.  5 ; and  above  p.  209. 

Abulfazl  calls  him  Miydn  Kdli. 
Miv&nkal  (vide  p.  646)  is  the  name  of  the 
hills  between  Samarqand  and  Bukhara. 

1 Khizr  (p.  666,  note  1 ) is  the  ‘ Wan- 
dering Jew’  of  the  East. 

* A verse  often  quoted  to  this  day  in 
India.  * 
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1.  0 friend,  whose  tongue  speaks  of  knowledge  divine,  and  whose 
heart  ever  withdraws  the  veil  from  the  light  of  truth, 

2.  Never  cherish  a thought  of  which  thou  oughtest  to  be  ashamed, 
never  utter  a word,  for  which  thou  wouldst  have  to  ask  God’s  pardon  ! 

5.  Ghaza'li'  of  Mashhad.1 

He  was  unrivalled  in  depth  of  understanding  and  sweetness  of 
language,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  noble  thoughts  of  the 
fufis. 

I heard  a noise  and  started  from  a deep  sleep,  and  stared — the  awful 
night  had  not  yet  passed  away — I fell  again  asleep.* 

Beauty  leads  to  fame,  and  love  to  wretchedness.  Why  then  do  you 
speak  of  the  cruelties  of  the  sweetheart  and  the  faults  of  the  miserable 
lover  ? * 


Since  either  acceptance  or  exclusion  awaits  all  in  the  world  to  come,  take 
care  not  to  blame  any  one ; for  this  is  blameworthy. 

1.  0 Ghazfili,  I shun  a friend  who  pronounces  my  actions  to  be  good, 
though  they  are  bad. 

2.  I like  a simple  friend,  who  holds  my  faults  like  a looking-glass 
before  my  face. 


1 Badaoni  (III,  170)  says  that  Ghazali 
fled  from  Tran  to  the  Dak’hin,  because 
people  wished  to  kill  him  for  his  heretical 
opinions.  He  was  called  by  Khan 
Zamau  (No.  13,  p.  319)  to  Jaunpur, 
where  he  lived  for  a long  time.  He 
afterwards  went  to  court,  and  was  much 
liked  by  Akbar,  who  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  Malikushsha ard  (p.  548, 
note  3).  He  accompanied  the  emperor 
in  the  Gujrat  war,  and  died  suddenly 
on  the  27th  Rajab,  980.  At  Akbar  s 
orders,  he  was  buried  at  Sarkach,  near 
Ahmadabad.  Faizi’s  clever  tarikh  on 
his  death  is  } ***$3  *ju*,  ‘ the  year 
980/  At  his  death,  he  left  a fortune  of 
20  lacs  of  rupees. 

The  Mir-at  ul ' A'lam  mentions  two 
books  written  by  him,  entitled  Asrdr  i 
Maktum  and  Mas  ha  hat  ul  hay  at , to 
which  the  Haft  Iqlim  adds  a third,  the 
Mir-at  ul  Kainat.  Badaoni  and  the 
Mir-dt  estimate  his  verses  at  40  to 
50000 ; the  Haft  Iqlim,  at  70000 ; the 


Tabaaat  Akbari,  at  100000.  The  A 'tash- 
icadah  i A'zar  (p.  122)  says  that  he 
wrote  sixteen  books  containing  40000 
verses,  and  that  he  fled  from  Persia 
during  the  reign  of  Tahmasp  i £afawi. 
Vide  Sprenger’s  Catalogue,  pp.  61,  411, 
where  particulars  will  be  found  regarding 
Ghazali ’s  works.  Sprenger  calls  him 
Ghazzdli , an  unusual  form,  even  if  the 
metre  of  some  of  his  ghazals  should 
prove  the  double  z, 

Badaoni  relates  a story  that  Khan 
Zaman  sent  him  one  thousand  rupees  to 
the  Dak’hin  with  a couplet,  for  which 
vide  Bad.  Ill,  170,  where  the  sar  i 
khud  refers  to  the  £ in  Ghazdli’s  name, 

because  £ stands  for  1000. 

The  Haft  Iqlfm  mentions  another 
Ghazali. 

* This  is  to  be  understood  in  a mystic 
sense.  Badaoni  (III,  171)  says  that  he 
had  not  found  this  verse  in  Ghazali’s 
Diwan. 
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1.  In  love  no  rank,  no  reputation,  no  science,  no  wisdom,  no  genealo- 
gical tree  is  required. 

2.  For  such  a thing  as  love  is  a man  must  possess  something  peculiar : 
the  sweetheart  is  jealous, — he  must  possess  decorum. 


1.  The  king  says,  “ My  cash  is  my  treasure,”  The  puff  says,  “ My 
tattered  garment  is  my  woollen  stuff.” 

2.  The  lover  says, My  grief  is  my  old  friend.”  I and  my  heart  alone 
know  what  is  within  my  breast. 


1 . If  thy  heart,  whilst  in  the  Ka’bah,  wanders  after  something  else, 
thy  worship  is  wicked,  and  the  Ka’bah  is  lowered  to  a cloister. 

2.  And  if  thy  heart  rests  in  God,  whilst  thou  art  in  a tavern,  thou 
mayest  drink  wine,  and  yet  be  blessed  in  the  life  to  come, 

8.  ’TJrfL'  of  Shi'ra'z.1 

The  forehead  of  his  diction  shines  with  decorum,  and  possesses  a 
peculiar  grace.  Self-admiration  led  him  to  vanity,  and  made  him  speak 


1 The  Madsir  i Rahimi  (MS.,  As.  Soc., 
Bengal,  p.  537)  says  that  Urfi's  name 
wasKhwajahSayyidi(^aju*)Muhammad. 
The  takhallug  ‘Urfi’ "has  a reference  to 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  who  as 
Ddrogah  to  the  Magistrate  of  Shiraz 
had  to  look  after  Shari  and  *Urfi 
matters.  He  went  by  sea  to  the 
Dak’hin,  where,  according  to  the  Haft 
Iqlim , his  talent  was  not  recognized ; 
he  therefore  went  to  Fathpur  Sikri, 
where  Hakfm  Abul  Fath  of  Gilan 
(No.  112,  p.  424)  took  an  interest  in 
him.  When  the  Hakim  died,  ’Urfi 
became  an  attendant  on  ’Abdurrahim 
KhanKhanan,  and  was  also  introduced 
at  court.  He  died  at  Lahor,  in  Shawwal 
999,  A.  H.,  according  to  the  Haft  Iqlim 
and  several  MSS.  of  the  Tabaqat,  of 
dysentry  (is-hal).  He  bequeathed  his 
papers  to  his  patron,  in  all  about  14000 
verses,  which  at  the  KhanKhanan’s 
order  were  arranged  by  Sirdja  of  Isfahdn. 
He  was  at  his  death  only  thirty-six 
years  old.  The  body  was  nearly  thirty 
years  later  taken  away  by  the  poet  pabir 
of  Isfahan  and  buried  in  holy  ground 
at  N^jaf  ( Sark  hush ),  His  early  death, 
in  accordance  with  an  idea  still  current 
in  the  East,  was  ascribed  to  the  abuse  he 
had  heaped  on  the  ancients ; hence  also 
the  tdrikh  of  his  death — 

72 


is** 

’Urfi,  thou  didst  die  young.'  The 
first  edition  of  his  poetical  works  con- 
tained 26  Qacidahs,  270  Ghazals,  700 
Qafahs  and Rubais  ; vide  also Sprenger’s 
Catalogue,  p.  629. 

The  Taztirah  by  'All  Quli  Khan  i 
Dagbistani  calls  ’Urfi  JamMuddin , and 
says  that  he  was  much  liked  by  Prince 
Salim,  towards  whom  ’Urfi’s  attachment 
was  of  a criminal  nature,  and  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  people  that  envied  him. 

’Urfi  was  a man  of  high  talent ; but  he 
was  disliked  for  his  vanity.  Baddoni  says 
(III,  285),  “ His  poems  sell  in  all  bazars, 
unlike  those  of  Faizi,  who  spent  the 
revenue  of  his  jdgir  in  getting  copies 
made  of  his  verses  ; but  yet  no  one  had 
a copy  of  them,  unless  it  was  a present 
made  by  Faizi.”  Hakim  Haziq  (p.  474) 
preferred  ’Urfi’s  ghazals  to  his  odes. 
His  Masnawi,  Mahna*  ul  Abkdr , is 
often  wrongly  called  Majma  ’ ul  Afkdr. 

One  day,  ’Urfi  called  on  Faizi,  whom 
he  found  surrounded  by  his  dogs,  and 
asked  him  to  tell  him  the  names  of  “ the 
well-bred  children  of  his  family.”  Faizi 
replied,  “ Their  names  are  'urjV'  (t.  e., 
well-known).  “ Mubdrak ” (God  bless  us), 
rejoined  'Urfi,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
Faizi  whose  father’s  name  was  Mubdrak. 

Sprenger  (Catalogue,  p.  126)  states  on 
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lightly  of  the  older  classics.  The  bud  of  his  merits  withered  away  before  it 
could  develop  itself. 

Cling  to  the  hem  of  a heart  which  saddens  at  the  plaintive  voice  of 
the  nightingale ; for  that  heart  knows  something. 

If  some  one  cast  a doubt  on  the  loftiness  of  the  cypress,  I melt  away 
^rom  envy  ; for  loftiness  is  so  desirable  that  even  a doubtful  mention  of  it 
creates  envy. 

He  who  is  intimate  with  the  morning  zephyr,  knows  that  the  scent  of 
the  Jasmin  remains  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  chill  autumn. 

My  wounded  heart  cannot  endure  a healing  balm ; my  turban’s  fold 
cannot  endure  the  shadow  of  a blooming  rose. 


1.  It  is  incumbent  on  me,  when  in  society,  to  talk  low;  for  the 
sensible  people  in  society  are  stupid,  and  I speak  but  Arabic. 

2.  Remain  within  the  boundary  of  thy  ignorance,  unless  you  he  a 
Plato  ; an  intermediate  position  is  mirage  and  raving  thirst. 


Do  not  say  that  those  who  sing  of  love  are  silent : their  song  is 
too  fine,  and  the  audience  have  cotton  in  their  ears. 


The  more  I exert  myself,  the  more  I come  into  trouble ; if  I am  calm, 
the  ocean’s  centre  is  at  the  shore. 


There  is  some  hope  that  people  will  pardon  the  strange  ways  of  ’Urfi 
for  the  homeliness  of  his  well  known  poems. 


No  one  has  yet  come  into  the  world  that  can  bear  the  grief  of  love ; 
for  every  one  has  through  love  lost  the  colour  of  his  face  and  turned  pale. 


the  authority  of  the  Tazkirah  Hameshah- 
Pab&r  that  'Urfi’s  name  was  Khwajah 
£ aid!  a mistake  for  Sayyidi. 

The  A'tashkadah  also  gives  the  name 
only  half  correctly,  Sayyid  Muhammad. 
Taqi’s  note  (/oc.  cit p.  37)  is  wrong  in 
the  dates. 


There  exist  several  lithographs  of 
'UrtVs  Odes.  The  Calcutta  printed  edi- 
tion of  1254,  A.  H.,  contains  a Commen- 
tary by  Ahmad  ibn  i 'Abdurrahim 
(author  of  the  Arabic  Dictionary  Mun- 
tahal  Arab)  of  f afipur. 
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0 ’Urfi,  live  with  good  and  wicked  men  in  such  a manner,  that 
Muhammadans  may  wash  thee  (after  thy  death)  in  Zamzam  water,  and 
Hindus  may  burn  thee. 


If  thou  wishest  to  see  thy  faults  clearly,  lie  for  a moment  in  ambush 
for  thyself,  as  if  thou  didst  not  know  thee. 


’Urfi  has  done  well  to  stand  quietly  before  a closed  door,  which  no 
one  would  open.  He  did  not  knock  at  another  door. 


To  pine  for  the  arrival  of  young  spring  shews  narrowness  of  mind  in 
me ; for  there  are  hundreds  of  pleasures  on  the  heap  of  rubbish  in  the 
backyard,  which  are  not  met  with  in  a rose  garden. 

My  heart  is  sinking  as  the  colour  on  Zalikha’s  cheek  when  she  saw 
herself  alone ; and  my  grief  has  become  the  talk  of  the  market  like  the 
suspicion  cast  on  Yusuf. 


1.  On  the  day  when  all  shall  give  an  account  of  their  deeds,  and 
when  the  virtues  of  both  Shaikh  and  Brahman  shall  be  scrutinized, 

2.  Not  a grain  shall  be  taken  of  that  which  thou  hast  reaped,  but  a 
harvest  shall  be  demanded  of  that  which  thou  hast  not  sown. 

# 

1 . 0 thou  who  hast  experienced  happiness  and  trouble  from  good  and 
bad  events,  and  who  art  in  consequence  full  of  thanks  and  sometimes  full 
of  complaints, 

2.  Do  not  take  high  ground,  so  that  thy  efforts  may  not  be  in  vain ; 
be  rather  (yielding)  like  grass  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  wind,  or  like  a 
bundle  of  grass  which  others  carry  off  on  their  shoulders. 

1.  0 ’Urfi,  for  what  reason  is  thy  heart  so  joyful  ? Is  it  for  the  few 
verses  which  thou  hast  left  behind  ? 

2.  Alas ! thou  losest  even  that  which  thou  leavest  behind  as  something 
once  belonging  to  thee.  Thou  oughtest  to  have  taken  it  with  thee ; but  hast 
thou  taken  it  with  thee  ? 

7.  Maili'  of  Hara't. 

His  name  was  Mirzd  Quli.1 2 1  He  was  of  Turkish  extraction,  and  lived 
in  the  society  of  gay  people. 


1 The  Nafais  mentions  979,  and  Taqi 
983,  as  the  year  in  which  Mail!  came  to 


India  (Sprenger,  Catalogue,  pp.  43,  54). 
The  A'tashkadah  says,  he  was  brought 
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Since  I haVe  become  famous  through  thy  love,  I shun  all  whom  I see  ; 
for  I am  Afraid  lest  my  going  to  Any  one  might  put  thee  into  hie  thoughts. 


I die  and  feel  pity  for  such  as  remain  alive ; for  thou  art  accustomed  to 
commit  such  cruelties  ad  thou  hast  done  to  me. 


1.  My  heart  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  seeing  thee,  that  fate — God 
forbid,  that  it  should  think  of  revenge. 

2.  Thou  art  neither  a friend  nor  a stranger  to  me ; what  name  is 
man  to  give  to  such  a relation  ? 

Thou  knowest  that  love  to  thee  does  not  pass  away  with  the  lives  of 
thy  lovers ; for  thou  passest  by  the  tombs  of  those  whom  thy  love  slew, 
and  yet  thou  behavest  coquettishly. 

When  thou  biddest  ine  go,  cast  one  glance  upoh  ine  ; for  from 
carefulness  people  tie  a string  round  the  foot  of  a bird,  even  if  it  Were  so 
tame  as  to  eat  from  the  hand. 


My  last  breath  is  at  hand ! 0 enemy,  let  me  have  him  [the  lovely  boy] 
but  for  a moment,  so  that  with  thousands  of  pangs  I may  restore  him  to  thee. 


1.  I promised  myself  that  I would  be  patient,  and  did  not  go  to  him 
[the  boy]  ; I had  hopes  to  be  content  with  loneliness. 

2.  But  the  woe  of  separation  kills  me,  and  whispers  every  moment  to 
me,  “ This  is  the  punishment  of  him  who  puts  confidence  in  his  patience.” 


1 . Thy  clients  have  no  cause  to  ask  thee  for  anything ; for  every  one 
of  them  has  from  a beggar  become  a Croesus  in  wealth. 

2.  But  thou  fiudest  such  a pleasure  in  granting  the  prayers  of  beggars, 
that  they  make  requests  to  thee  by  way  of  flattery. 

8.  Ja’far  Beg  of  Qazwi'n. 

He  is  a man  of  profound  thought,  has  learnt  a good  deal,  and  describes 
very  well  the  events  of  past  ages.  As  accountant  he  is  unrivalled. 


up  in  Mashhad.  According  to  Daghi- 
stani,  he  belonged  to  the  Jalair  clan,  lived 
under  Tahm&sp,  and  was  in  the  service  of 
Sult&n  Ibrahim  Mirz4,  after  whose  death 
he  went  to  India.  The  Tabaqdt  i Akbart 
says  that  he  was  in  the  service  of 
ftaurang  Kh&u  (pp.  334,  528);  and 


Badaoni  adds  that  his  patron  for  some 
suspicion  ordered  him  to  be  poisoned.  He 
was  in  M&lw&  when  he  was  killed. 

He  is  mnoh  praised  for  his  poetry  ; 
the  author  of  the  A'tashkadah  says  that 
he  was  one  of  his  favorite  poets. 
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From  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  he  leans  to  mirth  and  is  fond  of 
jokes.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  title  of  A9af  Khan,  and  was 
admitted  as  a disciple  of  his  Majesty.1 2 1 

I am  jealous  of  the  zephyr,  but  I gladden  my  heart  with  the  thought 
that  this  is  a rose  garden,  and  no  one  can  close  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
wind. 


When  the  town  could  not  contain  the  sorrows  of  my  heart,  I thought 
that  the  open  country  was  created  for  my  heart. 


I am  prepared  for  another  interview  to-night ; for  I have  patched  up 
my  torn,  torn  heart. 

It  is  the  fault  of  my  love  that  he  [the  lovely  boy]  is  my  enemy.  What 
is  love  worth,  if  it  makes  no  impression  ? 

I admire  the  insight  of  my  heart  for  its  familiarity  with  beauties  whose 
ways  are  so  strange. 

He  came  and  made  me  confused ; but  he  did  not  remain  long  enough 
for  me  to  introduce  my  heart  to  consolation. 

As  I am  entirely  at  fault,  do  not  threaten  me  with  revenge ; for  the 
pleasure  of  taking  revenge  on  thee  makes  me  bid  my  fault  defiance. 

1.  Dost  thou  shew  me  thy  face  so  boldly,  Happiness  ? Wait  a moment, 
that  I may  announce  my  love-grief. 

2.  Ja’far  came  to-day  so  broken-hearted  to  thy  house,  that  the  hearts 
of  the  stones  burnt  on  seeing  his  extraordinary  condition. 

1.  Whoever  has  been  in  thy  company  is  for  a night,  is  the  companion 
of  my  sad  fate. 

2.  Ja’far  has  found  the  road  to  the  street  of  the  sweetheart  so  difficult, 
that  he  can  no  more  rise  to  his  feet. 


1 His  biography  was  given  above  on 
p.  411,  No.  98.  Vide  also  Iqbdlndmah 
t Jakdngiri , p.  6 ; Dabietan , p.  387 . 
His  takhalluq  was  Ja’far,  as  may  oe  seen 
from  Abulfazi’s  extracts. 


The  Masnawi  by  JaTar  mentioned  by 
Sprenger  (Catalogue,  j).  444)  may  belong 
to  Mirza  Zainul  ’Abidin,  regarding  whom 
vide  above  p.  412,  and  Sprenger,  loc.  cit.t 
p.  120,  where  for  1212  read  1021,  A,  H. 
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The  morning  zephyr,  I think,  wafts  to  me  the  scent  of  a certain 
sweetheart,  because  Jacob  keeps  his  closed  eye  turned  towards  a caravan.1 2 * * * * * 


A new  rose  must  have  opened  out  in  the  garden  ; for  last  night  the 
nightingale  did  not  go  asleep  till  the  morning. 

9.  Khwajah  Husain  of  Marw.fl 

He  possessed  many  excellent  qualities,  and  sold  his  encomiums  at  a 
high  price.  He  lived  at  the  Court  of  Humayun,  and  was  also  during  this 
reign  highly  favoured. 

1.  The  realms  of  speech  are  in  my  possession,  the  banker  of  speech  is 
the  jeweller  of  my  pearl  strings. 

2.  Creation’s  preface  is  a sheet  of  my  book,  the  secrets  of  both  worlds 
are  in  the  nib  of  my  pen. 


10.  Haya'ti'  of  Gi'la'n.8 

A stream  from  the  ocean  of  thought  passes  by  his  house ; correctness  and 
equity  are  visible  on  his  forehead.  Serenity  and  truth  are  in  him  united ; 
he  is  free  from  the  bad  qualities  of  poets. 

1.  Whenever  you  speak,  watch  yourself;  repentance  follows  every 
word  which  gladdens  no  heart. 

2.  You  do  not  require  the  swift  wing  of  a bird ; but  since  fortune  is 
so,  borrow  the  foot  of  the  ant  and  flee. 


1 Jacob  had  become  blind  from  weeping 
over  the  loss  of  Joseph.  One  day  he 
smelled  the  scent  of  Joseph’s  coat,  which 
a messenger  was  bringing  from  Egypt. 
When  the  coat  was  applied  to  his  eyes, 
he  recovered  his  sight. 

2 Khwajah  Husain  was  a pupil  of 

Maulana  T^amuddin  Ibrahim  and  the 

renowned  Ibn  Hajar  of  Makkah  {Haft 
Iqlim).  Abulfazl’s  remark  that  he  sold 
his  encomiums  at  a high  price  seems  to 

refer  to  Husain’s  Odes  on  the  birth  of 
Jahangir  and  Prince  Mur&d,  given  in  full 
by  Badaoni  (II,  pp.  120,  132),  for  which 
the  Khwajah  got  two  lacs  of  tankahs. 
The  odes  are  peculiar,  as  each  hemistich 
is  a chronogram, 

• The  Madsir  i Rahimi  says  that  Mulla 

Hayati  was  born  at  Kasht  in  Gilan,  and 

belonged  to  the  ddmizddagan,  i,  e. 


common  people,  of  the  place.  To  better 
his  circumstances,  he  went  to  India,  was 
introduced  by  Hakim  Abul  Fath  i Gilani 
(No.  112,  p.  424)  at  Court,  got  a jagir, 
and  was  liked  by  Akbar.  He  joined  the 
Kh&nKhanan  in  the  Dak’hin  wars  and 
remained  in  his  service,  living  chiefly  at 
Burhdnpur,  where  he  built  a villa  and  a 
mosque,  which,  according  to  the  Mir-dt 
ul  *Alamt  was  called  Masjid  i Mulld 
Haydti.  He  was  still  alive  in  1024, 
when  the  Madsir  % Rahimi  was  com- 
posed. 

The  Tabaqdt  and  Baddoni  praise  his 
poems,  and  say  that  he  belonged  to  the 
ahl  i yaran  i dardmanddn , t.  e.,  he  was  a 
man  of  feeling  and  sympathy.  Sprenger, 
(Catalogue,  p.  58)  translates  this,  “ He 
was  a friend  of  Daxdmand." 
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A love  sick  man  is  so  entangled  in  his  grief,  that  even  the  wish  of 
getting  rid  of  it  does  him  harm. 

Whatever  you  see  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  a highway  robber.  I 
know  no  man  that  has  not  been  way-laid. 


1.  This  is  the  thoroughfare  of  love,  it  is  no  open  market ; keep  your  lips 
closed,  no  talk  is  required. 

2.  I,  too,  have  been  among  the  heathens,  but  have  seen  no  waist 
worthy  of  the  sacred  thread. 

3.  Covetous  people  are,  from  covetousness,  each  other’s  enemies ; in 
friendship  alone  there  are  no  rivals. 


1.  Let  every  thorn  which  people  sow  in  thy  road,  bloom  in  the  lustre 
of  thy  smiles. 

2.  Say  nothing,  and  heal  the  wound  of  the  heart  with  poisoned  arrows. 


1.  My  love  makes  me  delay  over  everything,  even  if  it  were  a scent  in 
the  house,  or  a colour  in  the  bazar. 

2.  Thou  knowest  what  people  call  me — * mad  from  shame,  and  dejected 
from  baseness.’ 


Since  everything  which  I mended  has  broken  again,  my  heart  has 
gone  altogether  from  trying  to  patch  it. 


1.  I suffer  thy  cruelties  and  die;  perhaps  I thus  complete  my 
faithfulness. 

2.  Thou  canst  not  deprive  me  of  the  means  of  union  with  thee,  unless 
thou  shuttest  the  zephyr  in  a box.1 


This  turf  and  this  field  have  a tinge  of  madness  ; insanity  and  drunken- 
ness have  to-day  a good  omen. 


1.  Love-grief  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  sorrow,  the  desire  to  meet 
him  is  followed  by  bloody  tears. 

2.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  however,  is  the  means  of  attaining 
love’s  perfection ; be  sound  in  mind,  or  else,  completely  mad. 


* Becatise  the  zephyr  wafts  the  breath  of  the  beloved  boy  to  the  poet. 
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1.  I am  neither  as  high  as  the  Pleiades,  nor  as  low  as  the  abyss ; I 
neither  cherish  the  old  grief,  nor  do  I possess  a new  thought. 

2.  If  I am  not  the  wailing  nightingale,  there  is  yet  this  excellence  left, 
I am  the  moth  and  am  pledged  to  the  flame.1 


1,  I am  the  heart-grief  of  my  dark  nights,  I am  the  misfortune  of  the 
day  of  my  fate. 

2.  Perhaps  I may  go  a step  back  to  myself ; it  is  a long  time  that 
I have  been  waiting  for  myself. 

11.  Shikebi'  of  Ispahan. 

He  possesses  taste  and  writes  well.  He  is  acquainted  with  chronology 
and  the  ordinary  sciences ; and  the  purity  of  his  nature  led  him  to  philoso- 
phical independence.2 

I have  lived  through  nights  of  lonely  sorrow,  and  am  still  alive ; I had 
no  idea  of  the  tenaciousnoss  of  my  life. 


Grief,  not  mirth,  is  my  ware.  Why  dost  thou  wish  to  know  its  price  ? 
I know  that  thou  wilt  not  buy  it,  and  that  I shall  not  sell  it. 


1 The  love  of  the  moth  for  the  candle 
seems  to  be  a very  ancient  idea.  Psalm 
xxxix,  11,  Thou  rebukest  man  and 
causest  his  delight  to  vanish  as  the  moth 
vanishes  in  its  delight,  viz.  the  fire, 
where  the  word  Khutnod  seems  to  have 
been  purposely  chosen  to  allude  to  the  love 
of  the  moth.  The  passage  in  Sa’di's  preface 
to  the  Gulistan 

‘ The  lovers  are  killed  by  the  beloved, 
no  voice  rises  from  the  killed  ones’— is  also 
au  allusion  to  the  love  of  the  moth. 

2 The  Maasir  i Rahim  i says  that 
MuM  Shikebi  was  the  son  of  Zahiruddm 
’Abdullah  Imami  of  Isfahan.  He  studied 
under  Amir  Taqiuddin  Muhammad  of 
Shiraz,  but  left  when  young  his  native 
town  for  Harat,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  poets  Sanai,  Maili,  and  Wall 
Dasht  Bayazi.  When  he  was  well  known 
as  a poet,  he  returned  for  a short  time  to 


Shiraz,  after  which  he  went  to  India,  and 
became  the  constant  attendant  of  the 
KhanKhanan. 

The  Mir-dt  ul  'Alarn  says  that  later 
he  fell  out  with  his  patron,  and  went 
from  the  Dak’hin  to  Agrah,  where  Maha- 
bat  Khan  introduced  him  at  court.  He 
asked  for  permission  to  return  to  Tran  ; 
but  Jahangir  would  not  let  him  go,  and 
appointed  him  Cadr  of  Dihli.  He  died 
there  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  in  1023,  the 
tarxlch  of  his  death  being  o-ij 
Another  Chronogram  gives 

only  1022.  For  his  Saqindmah,  ’Abdur- 
raliim  gave  him  18000,  or,  according  to 
the  Haft  Iqlim, 10000  Rupees  as  a present. 
He  wrote  several  other  poems  in  praise  of 
his  patron.  The  Maasir  ul-Umard  mentions 
a Masnawi  on  the  conquest  of  T’hat*  hah 
(A.  H.  999-1000),  for  which  Jani  Beg  and 
’Abdurrahfm  gave  him  one  thousand 
Asbraffs.  I do  not  know  whether  this 
Masnawi  vs  the  same  as  the  Masnawi 
written  by  Shikebi  in  the  JOrnsrau  Shir  in 
metre. 
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On  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  watcher  I had  resolved  to  stay  away 
from  thy  feast.  I was  deceived  by  my  bad  luck  and  called  it  jealousy, 
and  stayed  away. 


0 God,  bestow  upon  my  wares  a market  from  the  unseen  world  1 I 
would  sell  my  heart  for  a single  interview ; vouchsafe  a buyer ! 


Thou  art  warm  with  my  love ; and  in  order  to  keep  off  bad  omens,  I sit 
over  the  fire,  and  bum  myself  as  wild  rue.1 2 1 


I uprooted  my  heart  from  my  being,  but  the  burden  of  my  heart  did  not 
leave  my  being.  I severed  my  head  from  my  body,  but  my  shoulders 
did  not  leave  my  collar. 


1.  To-day,  when  the  cup  of  union  with  thee  is  full  to  the  brim,  I see 
Neglect  sharpen  the  sword,  in  order  to  kill  me. 

2.  Thou  dost  not  dwell  in  my  heart  and  hast  girded  thy  loins  with 
hatred  towards  me, — ruin  upon  the  house  which  raises  enemies ! 


1.  The  plaintive  song  of  my  bird  [heart]  turns  the  cage  to  a rosebed ; 
the  sigh  of  the  heart  in  which  thou  art,  tu^ns  to  a rosebed. 

2.  When  thy  beauty  shines  forth,  covetousness  also  is  love ; straw, 
when  going  up  in  flames,  turns  to  a rosebed. 


1.  Happy  are  we  if  we  come  to  thee,  through  thee ; like  blind  men 
we  search  for  thee,  through  thee. 

2.  Increase  thy  cruelties  till  the  tenaciousnoss  of  my  life  takes  revenge 
on  me,  and  thy  cold  heart  on  thee. 


1.  The  world  is  a game,  the  winning  of  which  is  a loss ; playing 
cleverly  consists  in  being  satisfied  with  a low  throw. 

2.  This  earthly  life  is  like  a couple  of  dice — you  take  them  up, 
in  order  to  throw  them  down  again. 


1 Sipand.  People  even  now-a-days  put  I 
the  seeds  of  wild  rue  on  heated  irou  plates.  | 


73 


The  smoke  is  said  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 
Vide  p.  139,  note  1. 
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12.  Ani'si'  Sha'mlu'.1 

His  real  name  is  Yol  Quli.  He  is  a man  of  a happy  heart  and  of  pure 
manners  ; he  is  brave  and  sincere. 

In  seeking  after  thee,  a condition  is  put  upon  us  miserable  lovers,  viz, 
that  our  feet  remain  unacquainted  with  the  hems  of  our  garments.* 

It  is  possible  to  travel  along  this  road,  even  when  one  lightning  only 
flashes.  We  blind  lovers  are  looking  for  the  ray  of  thy  lamp. 

If  I remain  restless  even  after  my  death,  it  is  no  wonder ; for  toil 
undergone  during  the  day  makes  the  sleep  of  the  night  restless. 

1.  How  can  the  thought  of  thy  love  end  with  my  death?  for  lovo  Lb 
not  like  wine,  which  flows  from  the  vessel  when  it  is  broken. 

2.  The  lover  would  not  snatch  his  life  from  the  hand  of  death, 
though  he  could.  Why  should  the  owner  of  the  harvest  take  the  grain  from 
the  ant  ? 


1 . The  rosebed  of  time  does  not  contain  a songster  like  me,  and  yet 
it  is  from  the  corner  of  my  cage  that  I have  continually  to  sing. 

2.  In  order  satisfactorily  to  settle  my  fortune,  I spent  a life  in  hard 
work  ; but  with  all  my  mastership  I have  not  been  able  to  draw  silk  from 
reeds. 


The  nature  of  love  resembles  that  of  the  magnet ; for  love  first 
attracts  the  shaft,  in  order  to  wound  the  heart  when  it  wishes  to  get  rid  of 
the  point. 


1 The  Madsir  i JRahtmt  says  that  Yol 
Quli  Beg  belonged  to  the  distinguished 
clan  of  the  Shamlu  Turkmans.  He  was 
a good  soldier,  and  served  as  librarian  to 
’Ah  Quli  Khan  Shamlii,  the  Persian 
governor  of  Harat,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Shi kebi  and  Mahwi.  He 
wrote  at  first  under  the  takhallu^oX  Jabi ; 
hut  the  Persian  prince  Sultan  Ibrahim 
Mirza  gave  him  the  name  of  Anisi,  under 
which  he  is  known  in  literature.  When 
Harat  was  conquered  by  ’Abdullah  Khan, 
king  of  Turkistan  and  Mawara-lnahr, 
Anisi  was  captured  by  an  Uzbak  soldier 
and  carried  off  to  Mawara-lnahr.  He 
then  went  to  India,  and  entered  the 
service  of  Mirza  ’Abdurrahim  Khan- 


Khanan,  who  made  him  his  Mir  *Arz,  and 
later  his  Mir  Bakhshi.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  intrepidity  in  the  war  with 
Suhail  i Habshi  (p.  335).  His  military 
duties  allowed  him  little  leisure  for  poetry. 
He  died  at  Burhanpur  in  1014.  There 
exists  a Masnawi  by  him  in  the  Khusrati- 
Slurin  metre,  also  a Diwan,  and  several 
Qa<;idahs  in  praise  of  the  Kh&n  Khanan. 

The  Calcutta  edition  of  the  Aiash- 
kadah  i Azar  (p.  19)  calls  him  wrongly 
'All  Quli  Beg,  and  his  Har&t  patron  ’AL£ 
Naqi  Khan,  after  whose  death  he  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  India. 

* I.  e our  garments  are  always  tacked 
up  (Arab,  tashmtr),  as  Orientals  do  when 
walking  quickly.  A lover  finds  no  rest. 
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May  God  preserve  all  men  from  falling  into  my  circumstances!  for 
my  sufferings  keep  the  rose  from  smiling  and  the  nightingale  from  singing. 


Love  has  disposed  of  me,  but  I do  not  yet  know  who  the  buyer  is, 
and  what  the  price  is. 


Anlsi  drinks  the  blood  of  his  heart,  and  yet  the  vessel  is  never  empty  ; 
it  seems  as  if,  at  the  banquet  of  love’s  grief,  the  red  wine  rises  from  the 
bottom  of  the  goblet. 


1.  I am  intoxicated  with  love,  do  not  bring  me  wine;  throw  me  into 
the  fire,  do  not  bring  me  water. 

2.  Whether  I complain  or  utter  reproaches,  I address  him  alone,  do 
not  answer  me. 


1.  I went  away,  in  order  to  walk  a few  steps  on  the  path  of  destruction, 
and  to  tear  a few  ties  that  bind  me  to  existence. 

2.  I will  spend  a few  days  without  companions,  and  will  pass  a few 
nights  without  a lamp  till  morning  make  its  appearance. 


1.  0 heart,  beware  ! 0 heart,  beware  ! Thus  should  it  be  : the  hand 
of  asking  ought  to  be  within  the  sleeve.1 * 

2.  0 that  I could  but  once  catch  a certain  object ! the  hunter  is  for 
ever  in  the  ambush. 


13.  Nazi'rf  of  Ni'sha'pu'r.3 

He  possesses  poetical  talent,  and  the  garden  of  thought  has  a door 
open  for  him.  Outwardly  he  Is  a good  man  ; but  he  also  devises  plans  for 
the  architecture  of  the  heart. 


1 The  heart  should  not  ask,  but  pa- 
tiently love. 

* Muhammad  Husain  Naziri  of  N isha- 
pur  left  his  home  for  Kashan,  where  he 

engaged  in  poetical  contests  ( mu&hd’arah ) 
with  several  poets,  as  Fahmi,  Hatim,  &c. 
He  then  went  to  India,  where  he  found 
a patron  in  Mirza  ’Abdurrahim  Khan- 
Khanan.  In  1012,  he  went  to  Makkah 
on  a pilgrimage,  after  which  he  is  said  to 
have  become  very  pious.  On  his  return 


to  India,  he  lived  at  Ahmaddb&d  in  Gig  rat, 
where  he  died  in  1022.  The  Tuzuk 
(p.  91)  says  : — “ I [Jahangir]  had  called 
Naziri  of  Nishdpur  to  court.  He  is  well 
known  for  his  poems  and  poetical  genius, 
and  lives  [end  of  1019]  in  Gujrdt  where  he 
is  merchant.  He  now  came  and  presented 
me  with  an  encomium  in  imitation  of  a 
Qa^iJah  by  Anwari.  I gave  him  one 
thousand  Rupees,  a horse,  and  a dress  of 
honor."  The  Mad&ir  i E ah  inn  says 
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Every  place,  whether  nice  or  not,  appears  pleasant  to  me : I either 
rejoioe  in  my  sweetheart,  and  grieve  for  him. 


If  thou  destroyest  the  ware  of  my  heart,  thy  loss  is  for  once ; whilst  to 
me  it  would  be  the  loss  of  world  and  faith. 


If  thou  wilt  not  put  my  cage  below  the  rose  tree,  put  it  in  a place 
where  the  meadow  hears  my  plaint. 


It  is  from  kindness  that  he  [the  beautiful  boy]  favours  me,  not  from 
love  ; I can  distinguish  between  friendship  and  politeness. 


It  is  a generation  that  I have  been  girding  my  waist  in  thy  service, 
and  what  am  I worth  ? I must  have  become  a Brahman,  so  often  have  I put 
on  the  badge  (the  thread). 

Thy  blood  is  worth  nothing,  Naziri,  be  silent ! Suffice  it  that  he  who 
slew  thee,  has  no  claim  against  thee. 

I am  costly  and  there  are  no  buyers ; lam  a loss  to  myself,  and  am 
yet  the  ornament  of  the  bazar. 

The  impression  which  my  sorrow  makes  upon  him,  consists  in  depriving 
his  heart  of  all  sympathy  ; and  the  peculiar  consequence  of  my  reminding 
him  of  my  love  is  that  he  forgets  it. 


that  Naziri  was  a skilful  goldsmith  ; 
and  that  he  died,  after  having  seen  his 
patron  in  Agrah,  in  1022  at  Ahmadabad, 
where  he  lies  buried  in  a moRque  which 
he  had  built  near  his  house.  According  to 
the  Mir-dt  ul  ’A'lam,  he  gave  what  he 
had  to  his  friends  and  the  poor.  How 
esteemed  he  was  as  a poet  may  be  seen  from 
a couplet  by  the  great  Persian  poet 
Caib,  quoted  by  Daghist&ni— 

IgjjA ai  <J?y~  Aa.  yjU 

i)  erfe**  s A* 

O qdib,  what  dost  thou  think  ? Const 

thou  become  like  Naziri  ? 

'TJrfi  even  does  not  approach  Naziri 
in  genius . 


The  Tdrikh  of  Naziri's  death  lies  in 
the  hemistich  * Az  dunyd  raft  jEassdn- 
uVajam , dh  //  ‘ the  Hass4n  of  Persia  has 
gone  from  this  world,  alas  !’ — in  allusion 
to  the  famous  Arabian  poet  Hassan.  This 
gives  1022  A.  H. ; the  other  tdrikh , 

fiven  by  Daghistani,  marki%  i ddirah  i 
azm  kujd  ast , ‘ where  is  the  centre  of 
the  circle  of  conviviality/  only  gives 
1021,  unless  we  count  the  hamzah  in 
as  one , which  is  occasionally  done 

in  tarikhs . Daghistani  also  mentions 
a poet  Sawadi  of  Gujrat,  a pious  man, 
who  was  in  Nazirfs  servioe.  On  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  guarded  his  tomb, 
and  died  in  A.  H.  1031. 
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Like  a watch-dog  I lie  at  his  threshold ; but  I gnaw  the  whole  night 
at  my  collar,  and  think  of  chasing  him,  not  of  watching  him. 

1.  From  carelessness  of  thought  I transformed  a heart,  by  the  purity 
of  which  the  Ka’bah  swore,  into  a Firing!  church. 

2.  The  simoom  of  the  field  of  love  possesses  so  inebriating  a power, 
that  the  lame  wanderer  thinks  it  sublime  transport  to  travel  on  such  a road. 

8.  The  ship  of  love  alone  is  a true  resting  place  ; step  out  of  it,  and 
thou  art  surrounded  by  the  stormy  sea  and  its  monsters. 

4.  Tell  me  which  song  makes  the  greatest  impression  on  thy  heart,  so 
that  1 may  utter  my  plaint  in  the  same  melody. 

14.  Darwi'sh  Bahra'm.1 * * * * * * 

He  is  of  Turkish  extraction  and  belongs  to  the  Baydt  tribe.  The  prophet 
Khizr  appeared  to  him,  and  a divine  light  filled  him.  He  renounced  the 
world  and  became  a water-carrier. 


1.  I have  broken  the  foundation  of  austerity,  to  see  what  would  come 
of  it ; I have  been  sitting  in  the  bazar  of  ignominy  [love],  to  see  what  would 
come  of  it. 

2.  I have  wickedly  spent  a lifetime  in  the  street  of  the  hermits ; 
now  I am  a profligate,  a wine-bibber,  a drunkard,  to  see  what  will  come  of  it. 

8.  People  have  sometimes  counted  me  among  the  pious,  sometimes 
among  the  licentious  ; whatever  they  call  me  1 am,  to  see  what  will  come 
of  it 

16.  SairafP  [Sarfi']  of  Kashmfr.8 

His  name  is  Shaikh  Ya’qub.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  all  branches 
of  poetry  and  with  various  sciences.  He  knows  well  the  excellent  writings 
of  Ibn  ’Arab,  has  travelled  a good  deal,  and  has  thus  become  acquainted 
with  many  saints.  He  obtained  higher  knowledge  under  Shaikh  Husain 
of  Khwarazm,  and  received  from  him  permission  to  guide  others. 


1 Bahrain's  ialehalluq  is  Saqqd , i.  e. 
water-carrier.  This  occupation  is  often 

chosen  by  those  who  are  favored  with  a 
sight  of  the  Prophet  Khizr  (Elias). 

Khizr  generally  appears  as  an  old  man 
dressed  in  green  (in  allusion  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  in  Arabic  or  to  his 

functions  as  spring  deity). 

The  Bay&t  tribe  is  a Turkish  tribe 
scattered  over  Azarbdijdn,  Erivan,  Tah- 

r6n,  Fdrs,  and  Nishdpiir. 

Bahrain  is  worshipped  as  a saint.  His 

mausoleum  is  in  Bardwau  near  Calcutta. 


Regarding  the  poet  himself  and  the 
legends  connected  with  him,  vide  my 
‘ Arabic  and  Persian  Inscriptions,'  Jour- 
nal, Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1871,  Pt.  I, 
pp.  251  to  255. 

8 Shaikh  Husain  ofKhw&razm, Ya’qub's 
teacher,  was  a pupil  of  Muhammad  A’zam 
Haji,  and  died  in  Syria  in  956  or  958. 

Shaikh  Ya’qub  also  studied  in  Makkah 
for  a long  time  under  the  renowned  Ibn 
Hajar,  the  great  teacher  of  the  Hadis, 
and  then  came  to  India,  where  he  was 
held  in  high  esteem  as  a learned  man 
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no  stole  from  my  heart  all  patience,  and  then  tdok  the  whole  mad 
heart  itself ; my  thief  stole  the  house  with  its  whole  furniture. 


The  weakness  of  the  body  has  brought  the  love-sick  man  into  a 
strange  position : from  weakness  he  can  no  longer  bear  the  weight  of 
recovery. 

18.  Sabu'hi',  the  Chaghta'i.1 

He  was  born  in  Kabul.  Once  he  slept  in  the  bedroom  of  Amir  Khusrau, 
when  the  shining  figure  of  an  old  man  with  a staff  in  his  hand  awoke  him 
and  ordered  him  to  compose  a poem.  As  he  had  no  power  of  doing  so,  he 
took  the  whole  for  a vision,  and  lay  down  in  another  place  ; but  the  same 
figure  woke  him  up,  and  repeated  the  order.  The  first  verse  that  he  uttered 
is  the  following — 

When  I am  far  from  thee,  my  tears  turn  gradually  into  an  ocean. 
Come  and  see,  enter  the  ship  of  my  eye  and  make  a trip  on  the  ocean.® 

My  sweetheart  saw  the  scroll  of  my  faith,  and  burnt  my  sad  heart,  so 
that  no  one  afterwards  might  read  its  contents.8 


1.  I have  no  need  to  explain  him  my  condition;  for  my  heart,  if 
really  burning,  will  leave  a trace  behind. 

2.  Weakness  has  overpowered  me,  and  my  heart  has  sunk  under  its 
sorrow.  Who  shall  now  inform  him  of  my  wretched  state  ? 


and  a poet.  He  was  liked  by  Humayun 
and  by  Akbar,  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  historian  Badaoni.  His 
death  took  place  on  the  12th  Zi  Qa’dah, 
1(X)3,  and  Badaoni  found  as  tdrikh  the 
words  tShaikh  i umam  bud , ‘ he  was  the 
Shaikh  of  nations.’  A complete  Kham - 
suh,  a treatise  on  the  Mu  amnia, , or 
riddle,  and  numerous  Autistic  jjuha  is 
with  a commentary,  are  said  to  have  i>een 
written  by  him.  A short  time  before  his 
death,  he  had  nearly  finished  a large 
commentary  to  the  Qoran,  and  had  just 
received  permission  from  Akbar  to 
return  to  Kashmir,  when  he  died.  Vide 
above,  pp.  182,  540. 

His  takhallug  is  variously  given  as 
qairafi  and  garji.  The  latter  seems  the 
correct  form,  to  judge  lroin  the  metre  of 
one  of  his  verses  preserved  by  Badaoni 
(III,  148).  Both  words  occur  as  takhal - 
lug  ; thus  there  was  a Qazi  yairafi,  enco- 
miast of  Firuz  Shah.  Vide  also  poet 
No.  21. 


1 Qabuhi  means  * a man  that  drinks 
wine  in  the  morning.*  The  real  name  of 
the  poet  is  not  given  in  the  Tazkirahs  to 
which  I have  access.  Badaoni  says  that 
he  lived  an  easy,  unrestrained  life ; and 
the  Mir-dt  ul  ’ A'lam  calls  him  a rind 
(profligate).  He  died  at  A'grah  iu  973, 
and  Faizi  found  as  tdrikh  the  words 
y *^*>y±*c  * pabuhi,  the  wine- 

bibber.’  Daghistani  says,  he  was  from 
Samarqand,  and  the  A' tashkadah  calls 
him  ‘ Badakhshaui,’  but  says  that  he  is 
known  as  Harawi,  or  from  Harat. 

8 The  verse,  notwithstanding  the 
vision,  is  stolen ; vide  Badaoni,  III,  180, 
under  ’Atashi.* 

8 If  this  verse,  too,  was  uttered  at  the 
time  he  had  the  vision,  he  stole  thought 
and  words  from  A9&fi,  JAini’s  pupil,  who 
has  a verse — 

l)  ^ J-> 

Ij  iylw  sJt 
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# 17.  MushfLqi'  of  Bukhara'. 1 

I went  to  his  street,  and  whilst  I was  there,  a thorn  entered  deep  into 
the  foot  of  my  heart.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  I Lave  now  a reason  for 
staying  in  it ! 


1.  Hindustan  is  a field  of  sugar-cane,  its  parrots  are  sugar- sellers. 

2.  Its  flies  are  like  the  darlings  of  the  country,  wearing  the  chirah  and 
the  \akauchiah? 

18.  SaTihf.8 

His  name  is  Muhammad  Mirak.  He  traces  his  descent  from  Nizam  ul- 
mulk  of  Ttis. 


Men  without  feeling  tell  me  to  use  my  hand  and  catch  hold  of  his 
garment.  If  I had  a hand  [#.  e.  if  I had  the  opportunity],  I would  tear  my 
collar  to  pieces. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I should  be  dead,  and  yet  I am  alivew 
0 grief ! thy  forbearance  has  made  me  quite  ashamed  of  myself. 


1 Badaoni  (III,  328)  says  that  he  wag 
originally  from  Marw,  and  came  twice  to 
India.  For  his  Qagidahs  gome  called 
him  4 the  Salman  of  the  age  and  Ddghi- 
stAni  says  that  under  ’Abdullah  Khan  he 
was  Malik  ushshuara.  According  to 
the  Haft  Iqlim , he  was  born  and  died  at 
Bukh&rd.  Sprenger  (Catalogue,  p.  508) 
says,  he  was  born  in  945,  and  his  second 
Diw&n  was  collected  in  983.  From  the 
Akbamdmak  (Lucknow  Edition,  III, 
p.  203)  we  see  that  Mushfiqi  was  pre- 
sented to  Akbar  at  Pak  Patan  in  the  end 
of  985.  He  died  in  994  (Vamb&y’s 
Bokhara,  p.  301). 

* This  verse  is  a parody  on  the  well- 
known  Ghazal,  which  Hafiz  sent  from 
Shiraz  to  Sultan  Ghias  of  Bengal  (Metre 
M uzari’) 

Z)j*>  **  **  c yi) 

The  parrots  of  Ind  will  learn  to  enjoy 
sweets, 

When  this  Persian  sugar  (the  poem) 
reaches  Bengal . 

Abulfazl  has  meddled  with  Mushfiqfs 
verse ; for  the  Haft  Iqlim  gives  instead 
of  nekuan  i diydr  the  words  hindudn  i 
siydh  ; hence  the  verse  is  * India’s  flies 


are  (black)  like  the  black  Indians*, 
wearing  like  them  a big  turban  (chirah) 
and  a takauchiah.’  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  Indians  are  like  flies. 
The  (akauchiah  was  described  above  on 
p.  88  ; the  big  head  of  a fly  looks  like  a 
turban,  and  its  straight  wings  like  the 
straight  Indian  coat  ( chapkan ).  It  may 
be  that  Abulfazl  substituted  the  words 
nekudn  i diydr , the  4 dear  ones  of  the 
country,'  with  a satirical  reference  to  the 
u learned,”  whom  he  always  calls^o^li. 

^ A+a+c  * turban- wearing  empty- 

headed,’  in  which  case  we  would  have  to 
translate 4 the  simpletons  of  the  country/ 

The  verse  is  better  given  by  Bad&oni 
(III,  329). 

*•  Badaoni  calls  him  * Harawf  (from 
Harat),  and  says  that  he  was  employed  at 
court  as  a Munsbi.  He  was  a good  pen- 
man. After  his  return  to  his  country,  he 
died.  The  Atasbkadah  says  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Khwiyab  ’Abdullah  Mar- 
warid  Kirmani,  and  that  his  family  had 
always  been  employed  by  kings. 

Sprenger  (Catalogue,  p.  50)  calls  him 
wrongly  Muhammad  Mir  Beg.  The 
A'tashiadah  and  the  MSS.  have  Muham- 
mad Mirak  ; and  thus  also  his  name  occurs 
in  the  Madsir  % Rahimt. 
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I told  him  [the  beautiful  boy]  my  grief,  he  paid  no  head.  Oh,  did  you  ever 
see  such  misery ! I wept,  he  laughed — Oh,  did  you  ever  see  such  contempt ! 

My  life  is  in  his  hand.  It  is  quite  clear,  f alih,  that  even  the  faloon  Death 
sits  tame  on  his  hand. 

10.  Mazhari'  of  Kashmir.1 

He  made  poems  from  his  early  youth,  and  lived  long  in  ’Iraq.  From 
living  together  with  good  people,  he  acquired  excellent  habits. 


1.  I cannot  understand  the  secret  of  Salma’s  beauty;  for  the  more 
you  behold  it,  the  greater  becomes  your  desire. 

2.  What  friendly  look  lay  in  Laili’s  eyes,  that  M^jnun  shut  his  eyes  to 
friends  and  strangers  ? 


I admire  the  looking-glass  which  reflects  my  sweetheart  standing  on 
a flower-bed,*  although  he  is  inside  his  house. 


The  good  fortune  of  thy  beauty  has  caused  thy  affairs  to  prosper ; dee 
thou  wouldst  not  have  known  how  to  manage  matters  successfully. 


1.  Like  a tail  I follow  my  own  selfish  heart.  Though  the  road  is  not 
bad,  I make  myself  footsore. 

2.  Though  I break  through  a hundred  screens,  I cannot  step  out  of 
myself ; 1 wander  over  a hundred  stages,  and  am  still  at  the  old  place. 


I am  a tulip  of  Sinai,  and  not  like  the  stem-born  flower.  I oast  flames 
over  the  slit  of  my  collar  instead  of  hemming  it.* 


He  of  whom  my  eye  makes  light,  appeals  to  heaven  dull  and  heavy. 


1 D4ghistam  says  that  in  'Iraq  he  was 
in  company  with  Mnhtashim  and  Wah- 
shi.  After  his  return  to  India,  Mazhari 
was  employed  by  Akbar  as  Mir  Bahri  of 
Kashmir,  which  employment  he  held 
in  1004  (Bad&oni).  He  had  turned 
Shf  ah,  and  as  his  father  was  a Sunnf , both 
used  to  abuse  each  other.  His  poems 
are  said  to  contain  several  satires  on  his 
father.  Mazhari  died  in  1018.  All 
Tazkirahs  praise  his  poems. 


8 The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  boy  are 
crocus-like  or  almond-shaped  ; the  chin 
is  like  an  apple  ; the  black  hair,  like  *ttm- 
bult — in  fact,  his  whole  face  resembles  a 
garden. 

* The  hot  tears  of  the  poet  fall  like 
flames  on  his  collar ; hence  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  flames  like  a flower  on  Mount 
Sinai ; for  Monnt  Sinai  is  surrounded 
by  God's  glory. 
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20.  Mahwi'  of  Hamada'ii.* 

His  name  is  Mughfs.  He  tries  to  change  the  four  mud  walls  of  this 
worldly  life  into  stone  walls,  and  is  intoxicated  with  the  scent  of  freedom. 


1.  Once  I did  not  know  burning  sorrow,  I did  not  know  the  sighs  of 
a sad  heart. 

2.  Love  has  now  left  neither  name  nor  trace  of  me— I never  thought. 
Love,  that  thou  art  so. 


1.  You  said  that  my  condition  was  low  from  love-grief.  A cup ! 
bring  me  a cup  ! for  my  heart  is  stagnant. 

2.  Be  ashamed  of  thyself,  be  ashamed ! Which  is  the  cup  and  which 
is  the  wine  that  has  inebriated  the  nightingale  ? 


1.  0 Mahwi,  beckon  to  a friend,  and  ring  the  bell  of  the  carawan. 

2.  The  stage  is  yet  far  and  the  night  is  near.  0 thou  who  hast 
fettered  thy  own  foot,  lift  up  thy  foot  and  proceed  ! 


1.  A single  lover  requires  hundreds  of  experiences,  hundreds  of 
wisdoms,  and  hundreds  of  understandings. 

2.  Thy  luck  is  excellent,  go  away : love  is  a place  where  misery  is 
required. 


1.  0 Mahwi,  do  not  sing  a song  of  the  passion  of  thy  heart,  do  not 
knock  at  the  door  of  a single  house  in  the  street. 

2.  Thou  hast  seen  this  strange  world,  beware  of  speaking  of  a friend. 


1 Mir  Mughis,  according  to  the 
Madsir  i Rahimt,  was  born  in  Asaddbdd 
(Hamaddn),  and  went,  when  twelve  years 
old,  to  Ardabil,  where  he  studied  for  four 
years  at  the  “ Astanah  i ffafawiah.”  From 


youth,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  content- 
ment and  piety.  He  spent  twenty  years 
at  holy  places,  chiefly  at  Najaf,  Mashhad, 
Karbala, and  Hard t.  Mauland  Shikebi  and 
Anisi  (pp.  676,578)  looked  upon  him  as 
their  teacher  and  cuide.  He  held  poetical 
contests  ( mushaarah ) with  Mauland 
Sahabi  (^A***).  He  embarked  at  Ban- 
dar Jarun  for  India,  and  was  patronized 
by  the  Khdn  Khdudn.  After  receiving 
from  him  much  money,  he  went  back  to 
*Irdq,  where  the  author  of  the  Madsir 


74 


saw  him  at  Kdshdn.  He  visited  N^jaf 
and  Karbald,  and  returned  to  Hama- 
ddn,  where  he  died  in  1016.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  Maqbarah  of  the  8ayyids 
at  Asaddbdd.  The  author  of  the  Madsir 
edited  Mahwi’s  Eubd’is  during  his  life- 
time, and  wrote  a preface  to  the  collec- 
tion, Mahwi  is  best  known  as  a Buba'i 
writer : Abulfazls  extracts  also  are  all 
Rubd’is. 

The  Atashkadah  says  that  he  is  often 
called  Nishapurl,  because  he  was  long 
in  that  town. 

The  Mir-dt  mentions  a Mahwi  whose 
name  was  Mir  Mahmfid,  and  says  that 
he  was  for  twenty-five  years  Akbar’s 
Munshi. 
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21.  Sarfi'  of  Sa'wah.1 * * 

He  is  poor  and  has  few  wants,  and  lives  content  with  his  indigence. 

My  dealer  in  roses  wishes  to  take  his  roses  to  the  bazar,  but  he  ought 
first  to  learn  to  bear  the  noisy  crowd  of  the  buyers. 


I am  shut  out  from  the  road  that  leads  to  the  Ka’bah,  else  I would 
gladly  wound  the  sole  of  my  feet  with  the  thorns  of  its  acacias. 


I have  no  eye  for  the  world,  should  it  even  lie  before  my  feet ; he  who 
takes  care  of  the  end,  looks  behind  himself. 


That  which  I desire*  is  too  high  to  be  obtained  by  stooping  down. 
0 that  I could  find  myself  lying  before  my  own  feet ! 


22.  Qara*ri'  of  GiTa'n.4 

His  name  is  Nitruddin.  He  is  a man  of  keen  understanding  and  of 
lofty  thoughts.  A curious  monomania  seized  him  : he  looked  upon  his  elder 
brother,  the  doctor  Abulfath,  as  the  personification  of  the  world,  and  the 


1 The  MSS.  of  the  Ain  call  him  ‘ £ai- 
rafi/  hut  the  metre  of  several^  verses 
given  in  the  Maasir  i Rahimi  shews 
that  his  takhaiiu?  is  ‘ f arfi/ 

According  to  the  Xtashkadah,  his  name 
is  Salahuddin,  and  he  was  a relation  of 
Salman  of  Sawah.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Muhtashim  of  Kashan.  The  author  of 
Haft  Iqlim  says  that  he  was  a most  ami- 
able man,  and  marvellously  quick  in 
composing  tarikhs.  Ho  lived  in  the 
Dak  bin,  and  went  to  Lahor,  to  present 
Akbar  with  a Qa^idah  ; but  finding  no 
suitable  opportunity,  he  returned  to  the 

Dak’hin,  and  went  to  Makkah,  where  he 
died.  The  Madsir  i Rahimi  states  that 
he  lived  chiefly  at  Ahmadabad,  made 
Faizfs  acquaintance  in  the  Duk’hin,  and 
went  with  the  Khan  i Azam  (p.  327)  to 
Makkah.  According  to  Badaoni,  he 
came  with  the  Historian  Nizamuddin 
Ahmad  from  Gujrat  to  Labor,  and  ac- 
companied Faizi  to  the  Dak’hin,  where 
he  died.  Sprenger  (Catalogue,  p.  382) 

gives  his  name  Qaldhuddin : but  the 
Atashkadah  (the  only  work  in  which  I 


have  found  his  full  name)  has  Saldhud- 
din . 

* The  road  of  love  (the  ideal  Ka’bah) 
is  as  difficult  as  the  road  to  the  Ka’bah 
in  Makkah.  Muhammadans  do  not  lie 
down  with  their  feet  towards  Makkah, 
which  is  against  the  law;  hence  the 
poet  says  that  he  is  prevented  from 
stepping  forward  on  the  road  of  love. 

• Self-knowledge. 

4 Nuruddin  Muhammad  came  in  983 
with  bis  brothers  Abul  Fath  (p.  424)  and 
Humam  (p.  474)  to  India.  Akbar  ap- 
ointed  him  to  a command  in  the  army  ; 
ut  Nuruddin  was  awkward,  and  had  no 
idea  how  to  handle  a sword.  Once,  at  a 
muster,  he  came  without  arms,  and  when 
some  young  fellows  quizzed  him  about  it, 
he  said  that  military  duties  did  not  suit 
people  of  his  class  (literary  men) ; it  had 
been  Timur’s  custom  to  place  camels, 
cattle,  and  the  baggage  between  the  ranks, 
and  the  women  behind  the  army,  and 
when  Timur  had  been  asked  where  the 
learned  were  to  go,  he  had  said,  “ In  the 
rear  of  the  women/1  (This  resembles  the 
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doctor  Hum6m  as  the  man  who  represents  the  life  to  come,  for  which  reason 
he  kept  aloof  from  them. 

The  longer  the  grief  of  separation  lasts,  the  gladder  I am ; for  like  a 
stranger  I can  again  and  again  make  his  acquaintance. 

I doubt  Death’s  power  ; but  an  arrow  from  thy  eye  has  pierced  me, 
and  it  is  this  arrow  alone  that  will  kill  me,  even  if  I were  to  live  another 
hundred  years. 


He  [the  beautiful  boy]  must  have  been  last  night  away  from  home ; 
for  I looked  at  his  door  and  the  walls  of  his  house,  but  had  no  pleasure 
from  looking. 


If  in  that  hour,  when  I tear  the  hood  of  my  life,  I should  get  hold, 
what  God  forbid,  of  Thy  collar,  I would  tear  it  to  pieces. 


I envy  the  fate  of  those  who,  on  the  last  day,  enter  h*ell ; for  they  sit 
patiently  within  the  fire.1 2 


My  madness  and  ecstacy  do  not  arise  from  nightly  wine ; the  burning 
of  divine  love  is  to  be  found  in  no  house. 


1.  0 heart!  when  I am  in  love,  do  not  vex  me  with  the  jealousy  of 
the  watchman  ; thou  hast  made  me  lose  my  faith  [Islim],  do  not  speak  ill 
of  my  Brahmanical  thread.® 

2.  To  be  far  from  the  bliss  of  non-existence  seems  death  to  him  who 
has  experienced  the  troubles  of  existence.  0 Lord ! do  not  wake  me  up 
on  the  day  of  resurrection  from  the  sleep  of  non-existence. 


story  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  in  Egypt 
had  often  to  form  squares  against  the 
hostile  cavalry,  ana  then  invariably 
gave  orders  to  place  the  donkeys  and  the 
savans  in  the  middle).  Akbar,  to  punish 
him,  sent  him  on  active  service  to  Bengal, 
where  he  perished  in  the  disturbances, 
in  which  Muzaffar  Khan  (p.  348)  lost  his 
life.  Baddoni  II,  211 ; III,  312. 

Abulfazl  is  sarcastic  in  referring  to 
Nurnddin’s  monomania.  Nuruddln  wish- 
ed to  say  that  Abulfath  was  a man  of 
intense  worldliness  (tdlib  uddunyd)  and 


Hum  am  longed  for  the  pleasures  of 
paradise  as  the  reward  of  virtue  ( fdlib - 
ulakhirat ),  whilst  he  himself  was  a * true 
lover’  (tdlib  ulmauld,  one  who  feels  after 
God). 

The  Atashkadah  adds  that  Nuruddin 
had  been  in  Gilau  in  the  service  of  Khan 
Ahmad  Khan,  and  that  he  went,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Gilan,  to  Qazwin. 

1 Whilst  the  fire  of  love  deprives  me 
of  patience. 

9 Love  has  made  the  poet  a heathen. 
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1.  If  the  lore  of  toy  heart  should  meet  with  a buyer,  I would  do 
something  openly. 

2.  I have  spread  the  carpet  of  abstinence  in  such  a manner  that  every 
thread  of  the  texture  ends  in  a thousand  Brahmanical  threads. 


1.  The  drinking  of  my  heart-blood  has  surfeited  me  ; like  my  sweet- 
heart, I have  become  an  enemy  to  myself. 

2.  I have  killed  myself  and,  from  excessive  love  to  him,  have  cast 
the  crime  on  my  own  shoulders.1 

23.  ’ItaTri'  of  Najaf.® 

He  possesses  harmony  of  thought ; but  his  mind  is  unsettled,  and  he 
lives  a disorderly  life. 

I am  the  nightingale  of  thy  flower-bed*  I swear  by  the  pleasure  of 
thy  society  that  the  rose  has  passed  away,  and  I do  not  know  where  the 
garden  is. 

1.  May  all  hearts  rest  peacefully  in  the  black  night  of  thy  curls, 
when  I,  the  miserable,  wander  restless  from  thy  street ! 

2.  I have  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  seventy-two  sects  of  Islam,  and 
have  come  to  the  door  of  despair,  hopeless  of  getting  help  from  heathen 
and  Musulman. 

3.  I had  come  from  the  land  of  faithfulness : what  wonder,  if  I vanish 
from  the  dear  memory  of  the  [faithless]  fair  ? 


1.  I have  oonsumed  my  sober  heart  on  the  rubbish-heap  of  passion  ; 
I have  burnt  the  Ka’bah’s  candle  at  the  idol  temple’s  gate. 


1 Though  in  reality  the  beautiful  boy 
murdered  me. 

1 Sayyid  Muhammad  of  Najaf  bad 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  Dak’hin,  ho- 
noured as  a poet,  when  he  went  to 
Hindustan,  and  paid  his  respects  to  Ak- 
bar  at  Allah&b&d.  He  looked  bold  and 
slovenly  (bebdk  u ndhamtodr ).  When 
asked  whether  he  had  in  the  Dak’hin 
made  satires  on  Sh4h  Fathullah  (p.  640), 
he  said,  “ In  the  Dak’hin  I would  not 
have  looked  at  a fellow  like  him.”  Akbar, 
who  made  much  of  Fathullah,  was  an- 
noyed, imprisoned  'Itabi,  and  had  his 
papers  searched,  to  see  whether  he  wrote 
Satires  on  other  people.  A few  compro- 
mising verses  were  found,  and  'Itabi  was 


sent  for  ten  years  (or  according  to  the 
Tabaqat,  for  two  years)  to  Fort  Gwaliar. 
At  the  request  of  Prince  Salim  and  seve- 
ral courtiers,  he  was  at  last  released,  and 
ordered  to  come  to  Labor.  But  he  was 
m bad  as  before.  The  emperor  gave  him 
1000  rupees,  and  ordered  Qulij  Khan  (p. 
354)  to  send  him  from  Surat  to  Hii&z ; 
but  ’Itabi  escaped,  went  to  the  Dak* hin, 
and  lived  there  as  before.  His  Arabic 
and  Persian  poems  are  excellent ; he  also 
was  a clever  katib  and  letter- writer. 
Baddoni  III,  276. 

The  Atashkadah  says  that  he  came 
from  Gulp4ig&n  (or  Daghist4nf 

calls  him  'Mir  ’Itabi/  'Itabi  means 
* worthy  of  reproach;’  compare  rusw&L 
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2.  The  flower-bed  of  a certain  beloved  had  not  wafted  to  me  the 
fragrance  of  fulfilled  desires,  and  hopelessly  do  I consume  myself  in  my 
dismal  corner. 

3,  No  one  has  ever  said  the  word  1 2 * friend  ’ to  me,  not  even  by  mistake, 
though  I consume  myself  before  acquaintances  and  strangers.1 


1.  0 heart,  what  portion  of  his  wine-coloured  lip  dost  thou  keep  in, 
thy  flagon,  that  thy  inside  is  full  of  sighs  and  thy  neck  full  of  sobs.* 

2.  Love  has  thrown  me  into  oceans  of  bloody  tears ; go,  go  away, 
that  for  once  thou  mayest  reach  the  banks  of  the  stream. 


I have  given  thee  permission  to  shed  my  blood  without  retaliation.  I 
have  said  so,  and  give  it  thee  black  on  white,  and  stamped  with  my  seal. 


Sometimes  I am  drowned  in  floods,  sometimes  burning  in  flames. 
Let  no  one  build  a house  in  my  street ! 


In  the  name  of  God,  let  us  go,  if  you  belong  to  my  travelling  compa- 
nions. This  caravan*  has  no  bell  to  sound  the  hour  of  starting. 


In  a realm  where  the  word  * faithfulness’  produces  tears,  the  messenger 
and  the  letter  he  brings4  produce  each  separately  tears. 


1 . Is  the  killing  of  a man  like  me  worth  a single  sign  of  anger  and 
hatred  ? Is  shedding  my  blood  worth  the  bending  of  thy  arm  [pr.  thy 
sleeve] ? 

2.  If  thou  art  resolved  to  break  my  heart,  is  it  worth  thy  while  to 

illtreat  thy  lovers  ? 


1 The  T&baq&t  ascribes  this  verse  to  a 
poet  called  Ruknuddin,  whose  takhallup 
is  not  given  in  my  MS. 

* In  allusion  to  the  gurgling  noise  in 
the  neck  of  the  bottle. 


• The  caravan  of  love. 

4 The  messenger,  because  he  comes 
from  the  beloved  boy,  and  the  letter,  be- 
cause it  declines  the  request  of  a rendez- 
vous. 
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24.  Mulla'  Muhammad  Su'fL',  of  Mazandaran.1 
He  is  in  affluent  circumstances,  but  from  virtuous  motives  he  mixes 
little  with  the  world.  He  seeks  retirement  by  travelling  about. 


Look  upon  me,  when  standing  below  the  revolving  roof  of  the  heavens, 
as  a lamp  concealed  under  a cover. 

, 1.  0 heart,  thy  road  is  not  without  thorns  and  caltrops,  nor  dost  thou 

walk  on  the  wheel  of  good  fortune. 

2.  If  it  be  possible,  pull  the  skin  from  the  body,  and  see  whether  thy 
burden  will  be  a little  lighter. 

1.  You  asked  me,  “ How  are  you,  Muhammad,  after  falling  in  love 
with  him  ? — long  may  you. live !”  “ I stand,”  said  I,  “ below  the  heaven  as 
a murderer  under  the  gibbet.* * 

25.  Juda'i'.2 

His  name  is  Sayyid  'All,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Mir  Manqtir.  He  was 
born  and  educated  in  Tabriz,  and  attained,  under  the  care  of  his  Majesty, 
the  greatest  perfection  in  the  art  of  painting. 


The  beauty  of  idols  is  the  Ka’bah  to  which  I travel ; love  is  the  desert, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  worthless  watchers*  the  acacia  thorns. 


I am  a prey  half-killed  and  stretched  on  the  ground,  far  from  the 
street  of  my  beloved.  I stagger  along,  tumbling  down  and  rising  up  again, 
till  I come  near  enough  to  catch  a glimpse  of  him. 


In  the  morning,  the  thorn  boasts  of  having  been  together  with  the  rose, 
and  drives  a nail  through  the  broken  heart  of  the  nightingale. 


1 According  to  the  Mir-4t  ul  ’Alam, 
Mulla  Muhammad  was  called  ‘ f ufV  from 
his  gentle  and  mild  character.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  simple  people  are  often 
addressed  * £}ufi-$4hib,’  so  much  so  that 
the  word  is  often  used  as  the  equivalent 
of  ‘a  simpleton.’  Mull4  Muhammad 

early  left  his  home,  and  lived  chiefly  at 
Ahmad4bad,  where  he  was  the  friend  and 
teacher  of  Sayyid  Jalal  i Bukh4ri.  The 
Mir-4t  and  the  Haft  Iqlfrn  praise  his  ver- 
ses, and  the  former  quotes  from  a S&qi- 
ndmah  of  his. 


The  Atashkadah  wrongly  puts  him 
under  fyfalmn,  and  mentions  that  some 
call  him  the  maternal  uncle  of  Mull4 
J4mi — which  is  impossible. 

2 Judai  had  been  mentioned  above  on 
p.  107.  He  had  the  title  of‘N4dir  ul 
Mulk,*  and  had  already  served  under 
Hum4yun.  He  left  a Diwan  ; but  he  has 
also  been  accused  of  having  stolen  Ash- 
kfs  Diw4n  (vide  below,  the  37th  poet). 

2 The  Atashkadah  and  Taqi’s  Tazkir&h 
mention  another  Jud4i  of  SAwah. 
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20.  Wuqu',i'  of  Nishapur.1 * * * * * * 
His  name  is  Sharif. 

Love  and  the  lover  have  in  reality  the  same  object  in  view.  Do  not 
believe  that  I lose  by  giving  thee  my  life. 


1.  I do  not  care  for  health.8  0 Lord,  let  sorrow  be  my  lot,  a sorrow 
which  deprives  my  heart  of  every  hope  of  recovery  ! 

2.  I am  smitten  by  the  eye  which  looks  so  coquettishly  at  me,  that  it 
raises,  openly  and  secretly,  a hundred  wishes  in  my  heart. 

27.  Khusrawi'  of  Qain.8 

He  is  a relation  of  [the  poet]  Mirza  Qasim  of  Gunabad,  [or  Junabad,  or 
Junabid,  in  Khurasan].  He  writes  Shikastah  well,  and  is  a good  hand  at 
shooting  with  the  bow  and  the  matchlock. 


If  the  dust  of  my  body  were  mixed  with  that  of  others,  you  would 
recognize  my  ashes  by  their  odour  of  love. 


Thy  coming  has  shed  a lustre  on  the  ground,  and  its  dust  atoms 
serve  as  surmah  for  my  eyes. 


1 Muhammad  Sharif  Wuqu'i  belonged, 
according  to  the  Madsir  i Rahtmt,  to  a 
distinguished  family  of  Sayyids  in  Ni- 
shapur. His  mother  was  the  sister  of 
Amir  Shahmir,  who  had  been  for  a long 
time  assay-master  under  Shah  T&hmasp. 

He  died  in  1002. 

Badaoni  (III,  p.  378)  says  that  Sharif 
was  a relation  of  Shihab  Kbdn  (p.  332). 

“ His  name  was  Muhammad  Sharif. 
Alas,  that  so  impure  a man  should  have 

so  excellent  a name ! His  heretical  opi- 

nions are  worse  than  the  heresies  of 

those  who,  in  this  age,  bear  the  same 

name  [Sharlfi  A'muli,  pp.  176,  452 ; and 
the  poet  Sharif  i Sarmadi,  mentioned 
below  No.  63, — two  archheretics  in  the 
eyes  of  Badaoni].  Though  he  belongs 
neither  exclusively  to  the  Basakhwanis 
[p.  452,  note  2],  nor  to  the  f abahis,  he 
holds  an  intermediate  place  between  these 
accursed  and  damned  sects ; for  he  stre- 
nuously fights  for  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 


migration of  souls  [tandsukh).  One  day,  he 
came  to  me  at  Bhimbar  on  the  Kashmir 
frontier,  asking  me  whether  he  could 
accompany  me  to  Kashmir.  Seeing  large 
blocks  of  rocks  of  several  thousand  mans 
lying  about  near  my  house,  he  exclaimed 
with  a sigh,  “ All  these  helpless  things 
are  only  waiting  to  assume  human  form.” 
Notwithstanding  his  wicked  belief,  he 
composed  poems  in  praise  of  the  Imams  ; 
but  he  may  have  done  so,  when  he  was 
young.  He  was  an  excellent  katib  and 
letter- writer,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
history.  He  died  in  1002  A.  H. 

9 Health  is  the  equivalent  of  1 indiffer- 
ence to  love/ 

8 Qain  lies  between  Yazd  and  Har&t. 
Dagblstani  calls  him  Sayyid  Amir  Khus- 
rawi, and  says  that  he  excelled  in  music. 
According  to  Badaoni,  his  mother  was 
Mirza  Qasim ’s  sister,  and  he  came  to  India 
after  having  visited  Makkah.  He  was 
in  the  service  of  Prince  Salim  (Jah&ngir). 
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The  lions  of  the  Haram  should  not  stain  their  paws  with  my  blood. 
0 friend,  give  the  dogs  of  the  Christian  monastery  this  food  as  a treat. 

What  do  I care  for  comfort ! I think  myself  happy  in  my  misery  ; for 
the  word  1 * * rest’  is  not  used  in  the  language  of  this  realm  [love]. 

28.  Shaikh  Baha'i'.1 

He  traces  his  descent  from  Zainuddin  Kh&fi.  He  pretended  to  be  a 


No  one  has,  in  thy  love,  been  more  brought  up  to  sorrow  than  I ; and 
that  thou  knowest  not  my  sorrow  is  a new  sorrow. 


I took  to  travelling  in  order  to  allay  my  grief,  not  knowing  that  my 
road  would  pass  over  hundred  mountains  of  grief. 

29.  Wafa'i'  of  Isfahan* 

He  possesses  sparks  of  taste.  He  had  been  for  some  time  wandering 
in  the  desert  of  retirement,  but  has  now  put  the  mantle  of  worldliness  on 
his  shoulders.8 


I do  not  call  him  a buyer  who  only  wishes  to  buy  a Yusuf.  Lot  a man 
buy  what  he  does  not  require  !4 * * * 


Knock  at  night  at  the  door  of  the  heart ; for  when  it  dawns,  the  doors 
are  opened,  and  the  door  of  the  heart  is  closed. 


1 His  name  is  Mauland  Sa’duddin,  of 
Kh&f,  or  Khawdf  (p.  446 ).  The  Atashka- 
dah  quotes  the  same  verse  as  Abulfazl. 
Badaoni  says,  he  left  a well-known  diwan. 
In  Daghistani,  two  Rahais  are  mention- 
ed, one  Maul&nd  Rahai,  “ known  in 
literary  circles  ;**  and  another  Rahai  from 
Ardistan,  Sprenger  (Catalogue,  p.  68) 
calls  him  Hindi;  and  says  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Naiais,  he  died  in  980. 

Zainuddin  Khafi,  from  whom  Rahai 

traced  his  descent,  is  a famous  saint,  who 

died  in  the  beginning  of  Shaww&l,  838, 

A.  H.  He  was  first  buried  at  Malta  (or 

Bdlin),  then  at  Darwishabdd,  then  at 

Harat.  His  biography  is  given  in  J ami’s 

Nqfhdt  ul  Uns , and  he  is  not  to  be  con- 


founded with  the  saint  Zainuddin  T&ib&di, 
mentioned  above  on  p.  366,  note  2. 

8 Baddoni  says  (III,  p.  386),  that 
Wafai  was  for  some  time  in  Kashmir, 
went  to  Lahor,  and  entered  the  service  of 
Zain  Khan  (p.  344).  According  to  the 
Atashkadah,  he  belonged  to  the  Tmdd- 
iyah  Kurds,  and  was  brought  up  at 
I^fahdn  ; his  Rubi’is  are  good.  Daghi- 
st&ni  calls  him  a Turk,  and  states  that 
Wafai  at  first  was  an  uttukash  (a  man 
who  irons  clothes).  From  a fault  in  his 
eye,  he  was  called  Wafdi  i kor9  * the  blind 
Wafai.* 

* “ His  impudent  flattery  was  prover- 
bial.** Ddghutdni, 

4 As,  for  example,  love  grief. 
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I am  secure  from  the  dangers  of  life : no  one  deprives  the  street- 
beggar  of  his  bareness. 

1.  The  dart  of  fate  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  armour;1  why 
should  I uselessly  put  on  an  armour  ? 

2.  Flash  of  death,  strike  first  at  me  ! I am  no  grain  that  brings  an  ear 
to  the  harvest. 


Joy  and  youth  are  like  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  that  chooses  the  zephyr 
as  a companion. 

30.  Shaikh  Sa'qi'* 

He  belongs  to  the  Arabians  of  the  Jazair.  He  has  acquired  some  know- 
ledge. 


1.  I became  a cloak  to  rifin,  Saqi,  and  like  the  Ka’bali,  a placo  of 
belief  and  heresy. 

2.  I have  found  no  trace  of  love,  much  as  I have  travelled  among  the 
hearts  of  the  infidels  and  the  faithful. 

My  heart  is  still  ardent  with  love,  and  thou  art  still  indifferent.  0 
sweetheart,  speak,  before  I openly  express  myself. 

81.  Rafl"i'  of  KAshan.* 

His  name  is  Haidar.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  ars  poctica , and 
is  distinguished  as  a writer  of  riddles  and  tdrikhs . 


1 I.  e.,  a place  where  man  is  not  pro- 
tected, because  he  does  not  expect  an 
arrow  from  that  side. 

* Badaoni  also  calls  him  Jaidirt , t.  e. 
from  the  islands.  His  father,  Shaikh 
Ibrahim,  was  a distinguished  lawyer,  and 
was  looked  upon  by  theShi’ahs  asaMuj- 
tahid.  He  lived  in  Mashhad,  where  Saqi 
was  born.  Saqi  received  some  education, 
and  is  an  agreeable  poet.  He  came  from 
the  Dakhin  to  Hindustan,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent [in  1004]  in  Bengal. 

• His  full  name,  according  to  Taqi  i 
Auhadi,  is  Amir  Rafi’uddin  Haidar.  He 
was  a Jabatiba  Sayyid  of  Kashin.  The 
Madtir  i Rahimi  states  that  he  left  Per- 
sia in  999,  on  account  of  some  wrong 
which  he  had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the 
king  of.  Persia,  went  from  Gujrat  in 
company  with  Khwajah  Habibullah  to 

75 


Lihor,  and  was  well  received  by  Akbar. 
For  the  tarikh , mentioned  above  on  p. 
549,  note  3,  Faizi  gave  him  10,000 Rupees. 
After  a stay  of  a few  years  in  India,  he 
returned  to  his  country,  but  suffered  ship- 
wreck near  the  Mukrau  coast,  in  which  he 
not  only  lost  property  to  the  amouut  of 
two  lakhs  of  Rupees,  but  also  (as  Badaoni 
spitefully  remarks)  the  copies  of  Faizi  s 
poetical  works  which  he  was  to  have  dis- 
tributed in  Persia.  Sprenger  (Catalogue, 
p.  58)  says  that  Haidar  was  drowned  ; but 
the  fact  is,  that  he  was  saved,  and  re- 
turned to  India.  His  losses  created  much 
sympathy,  and  he  received, atAkbar’s  wish, 
valuable  presents  from  the  Amirs.  From 
the  KhanKh&n&n  alone,  ho  got,  at 
various  times,  about  a lakh.  After  some 
time,  he  again  returned,  his  two  sojourns 
in  India  having  lasted  about  eight  lunar 
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My  heart  is  sensitive,  you  cruel  one ; what  remedy  is  there  for  me  ? 
Although  a lover,  I have  the  temper  of  the  beloved — what  can  I do  ? 


1.  A recluse  does  not  sin  [love]  and  calls  thee  a tyrant ; I am  plunged 
into  crime  [love],  and  think  that  thou  art  forgiving. 

2.  Tie  calls  thee  a tyrant,  I cadi  thee  forgiving ; choose  whatever 
name  pleases  thee  most. 


82.  Ghairati'  of  Shiraz.* 

His  diction  is  good,  and  he  knows  the  history  of  the  past. 


I am  smitten  by  the  eyelash  of  my  murderer,  who  has  shed  my  blood 
without  letting  a drop  fall  to  the  ground.8 


The  present  age  asks  God  for  a mischief-maker  like  thee,  who  makes 
the  days  of  the  wretched  bitterer.8 

I am  free  from  worldliness  j for  my  aspirations  do  no  longer  lean 
against  the  wall  of  confidence. 

I am  smitten  by  the  fearless  glance  of  a Christian  youth,  for  whose 
sake  God  will  pardon,  on  the  day  of  resurrection,  the  slaughter  of  a hundred 
Musalm&ns. 


Even  death  mourns  for  those  who  are  killed  by  the  grief  of  separation 
from  thee. 


The  street  of  the  sweet  boy  is  a beautiful  land ; for  there  even  heaven’s 
envy  is  changed  to  love. 


years.  He  went  to  Makkah  and  Madi- 
nab,  where  he  stayed  four  years.  In 
1013,  be  returned  to  Kashan,  found  favor 
with  Sh4h  ’Abbas,  and  received  some 
rent-free  lands  in  his  native  town.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Atashkadah,  he  died  in 
1032  A.  H.,  the  tdrikh  of  his  death  being 
the  Arabic  words,  * wa  kana  zalika  ft 
sanuh.'  His  son,  Mir  Hashim  i Sanjar 
is  mentioned  on  the  next  page ; and 
Tahir  i Na^rdbadl  mentions  iu  his  Taz- 
kirah  another  son  of  the  name  of 
Mir  Ma’sum,  a friend  of  Mulla  Auji. 
MSS.  often  give  his  name  wrongly 


Eaftql 

1 The  Atashkadah  says  that  Ghairati 
travelled  about  in  'Iraq,  went  to  Hindu- 
stan, and  lived  after  his  return  in  Kashan, 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  a boy  of  a re- 
spectable family.  From  fear  of  the  boy's 
relations  he  went  to  Shiraz,  where  he  died. 

9 Because  the  heart  only  was  broken. 

8 That  is,  my  beloved  boy  causes  the 
greatest  mischief  among  the  hearts  of 
men. 
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I saw  the  heart  of  another  full  of  grief,  and  I became  jealous ; for  there 
is  but  one  cruel  tyrant  in  these  regions.1 * * * * * * 

33.  Halati'  of  Ttiran.* 

His  name  is  YAdgar.  He  is  a selfish  man. 


Leave  me  to  my  grief ! I find  rest  in  my  grief  for  him.  I die,  if  the 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  a cure  enters  my  heart. 


When  my  eye  caught  a glimpse  of  him,  my  lips  quivered  and  closed. 
Oh  that  life  remained  but  a moment  within  me  ! 


To  whatever  side  I turn  in  the  night  of  separation,  my  heart  feels 
pierced  by  the  thought  of  the  arr6w  of  his  eyelash. 

84.  Sanjar  of  El&sh&n.8 

He  is  the  son  of  Mir  Haidar,  the  riddle-writer.  He  has  a taste  for 
poetry,  and  lives  in  good  circumstances. 


1 No  boy  is  lovelier  than  the  beloved 

of  the  poet.  If  the  poet,  therefore,  sees 
another  man  love-sick,  he  gets  jealous  : his 
beloved  boy  must  have  bestowed  favours 
on  the  other  man. 

* Badaoni  says  that  his  father  was  a 
poet,  and  wrote  under  the  name  of  Walihi. 

xadgar  traced  his  descent  from  Sultan 
SanjAr ; but  the  Tabaqat  calls  him  a 
Chaghtai.  He  served  iu  Akbar  s army. 

“ His  son,  Jalal  Khan,  had  the  takhal - 
lug  of  Baqai,  though  from  his  unprofit- 
ableness he  styled  himself  Ruswdt,  * the 
blackguard/  He  gave  his  father  poison 
from  his  mother  on  account  of  a fault,” 
and  Akbar  ordered  him  from  Kashmir 
to  Lahor,  where  he  was  executed  by  the 
XotwAl. 

The  AkbarnAmah  (Lucknow  Edition, 
III,  p.  486)  says  that  YAdgAr  served  in 
993  in  Kabul. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Mir 
HAlati  of  Gilan. 

• Sanjar  came  in  1000  A.  H.  from  Per- 
sia to  India,  and  met  his  father  (p.  593). 
For  some  crime,  “ to  mention  which  is 


not  proper,”  Akbar  imprisoned  him. 
When  again  set  free,  he  went  to  Ahmad- 
Abad  ; but  not  thinking  it  wise  to  remain 
there,  he  went  to  IbrAhfm  ’Adil  Shah  of 
Bijapur.  Some  time  after,  he  received, 
through  the  influence  of  his  father,  a call 
from  Shah  ’Abbas  of  Persia  to  return. 
But  before  he  could  leave,  he  died  at 
Bijapur,  in  1021  A.  H.  Regarding  the 
value  of  his  poems  people  hold  opposite 
opinions.  Maasir  i JRahimi. 

The  Khizdnah  * * Amir  ah  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Beale  of  A'grah,  the  learned  author 
of  the  MiftAh  uttawArikh,  give  the  follow- 
ing verse  as  tdrikh  of  Sanjar  s death 
(metre  Muzdrt) — 

jh-  ly*"* 

The  king  of  literature  has  thrown 
away  the  royal  umbrella , 

of  which  the  words  pddishdh  i sakhun 
give  1023 ; but  as  the  padishAh  throws 
away  the  umbrella,  we  have  to  subtract  a 
w,  or  2 1 for  the  figure  of  the  Arabic 
if  inverted,  looks  like  an  umbrella. 
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T came  from  the  monastery  of  the  Guebres,  and  wear,  from  shame  on 
account  of  improprieties,  a sacred  thread  twisted  round  my  waist,  and  a 
wailing  gong  under  my  arm.1 * * 


I am  jealous,  and  I shall  die  from  the  aggressions  of  fickle  lovers.  I 
am  a fresh  plant,  but  shall  die  from  the  heap  of  rubbish  about  me. 


I,  too,  have  at  last  perished  in  the  century  of  thy  love.  Alas ! none  is 
now  left  of  Maj  nun’s  tribe.5 * * 8* 


Sorrows  rush  from  every  side  on  my  heart  without  first  knocking  at 
the  door.  I cannot  help  it : my  house  lies  on  the  highway. 

35.  JazbiV* 

His  name  is  P6dish&h  Quli,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Sh&h  Quli  Kh&n 
N&ranji  of  Kurdistan,  near  Baghdad. 


See  how  extremely  j ealous  I am.  My  bewilderment  leaves  me,  if  any  one 
alludes  to  him  [the  beautiful  boy]  whose  memory  causes  my  bewilderment. 


1.  Sometimes  I break  my  vow  of  repentance  and  sometimes  the  wine- 
bottle  ; once,  twice,  incessantly,  I break  my  plaintive  flute  [my  heart]. 

2.  0 Lord,  deliver  my  heart  from  these  bad  practices ! How  often 
shall  I repent  and  again  break  my  vow  of  repentance ! 

38.  Tashbfhi'  of  K&shdn.4 

His  mind,  from  his  youth,  was  unsettled.  He  belongs  to  the  sect  of 
the  Mahmfidis  ; but  I know  nothing  of  his  origin,  nor  of  his  present  condi- 


1 I.  e.t  love  has  made  the  poet  forget 

his  faith,  and  he  has  become  a heathen 

or  a Christian.  The  Christians  in  many 

eastern  countries  used  gongs,  because  they 

were  not  allowed  bells. 

8 The  poet  only  is  a true  lover.  He 

alone  resembled  M^jmin. 

8 The  Tazkirahs  give  no  details  regard- 
ing Jazf)i.  His  father  has  been  men- 
tioned above  on  p.  480;  and  from  the 
Akbarn&mah  (III,  p.  512)  we  know  that 
P&dishah  Quli  served  in  Kashmir  under 
Qasim  Khan  (p.  380).  ‘Jazbf  means 
* attractive' ; a similar  takhallu^  is  * Maj- 
zub,’ 4 one  who  is  attracted  by  God’s  love.* 


Baddonf  (III,  213)  ascribes  the  last 
verses  given  by  Abulfazl  to  Padishah 
QuU'8  father. 

4 The  Atashkadah  calls  him  44  Mfr 
'All  Akbar  Tashbihf.  Though  a decent 
man,  he  was  singular  in  his  manners,  and 
was  not  widely  known.  Whilst  in  Hindu- 
stan he  tried  to  improve  the  morals  of 
the  people,  dressed  as  a Faqlr,  and  did 
not  visit  kings."  Daghistani  says  that 
he  was  a heretic,  and  lived  for  forty  years 
in  Hindustan  a retired  life.  He  generally 
lived  in  graveyards.  Bad&oni  (III,  204) 
has  the  following  notice  of  him.  44  He 
came  twice  or  three  times  to  Hindustan, 
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tion.  The  Masnawi  entitled  1 Zarrah  o Khurshid/  * the  Atom  and  the  Sun/ 
is  written  by  him. 


Dust  of  the  grave-yard,  rise  for  once  to  joy  ! Thou  enclosest  a corpse 
like  mine,  slain  by  his  hand  and  his  dagger. 


Dress  in  whatever  colour  thou  wilt : I recognize  thee  when  thy  figure 
shines  forth. 


Pass  some  day  by  the  bazar  of  the  victims  of  thy  love,  and  behold  the 
retribution  that  awaits  thee  ; for  there  they  buy  up  every  one  of  thy  crimes 
at  the  price  of  a hundred  meritorious  actions.1 


and  returned  home.  Just  now  (A.  H. 
1004)  he  has  come  back  again,  and  calls 
the  people  to  heresies,  advising  them  to 
follow  the  fate  of  the  Basakhwanis  (vide 
above,  p.  453).  He  told  Shaikh  Abulfazl 
that  he  was  a Mujtahid,  or  infallible 
authority  on  religious  matters,  and  asked 
him  to  introduce  him  to  the  emperor,  to 
whose  praise  he  had  composed  an  ode, 
the  end  point  of  which  was  the  question 
why  the  emperor  did  not  direct  his  policy 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  so-called  or- 
thodox, in  order  that  truth  might  assume 
its  central  position,  and  pure  mono- 
theism might  remain.  He  also  wrote 
a pamphlet  in  honor  of  Abulfazl,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  the  Nuqtawi 
sect  and  their  manner  of  writing  the 
letters  [singly,  not  joined,  as  it  appears 
from  the  following],  all  which  is  hypocri- 
sy, dissimulation,  (tazriq)  and  agreement 
of  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters. 
Hakim  ’Ain  ul  Mulk  (vide  above  p.  480) 
discovered  that  * Tashbihi  ’ has  the  same 
numerical  value  [727]  as  4 Tazriqi,’  1 the 
hypocrite.’  Tashbihi  has  composed  a 
Diwan.  When  I wrote  my  history,  he 
once  gave  me,  in  Abulfazl’s  presence,  a 
pamphlet  on  Mahmud  of  Basakhwan, 
and  I looked  at  it.  The  preface  was  as 
folio ws — 4 0 God ! who  art  praiseworthy 
(Mahmud)  in  all  Thy  doings,  I call 
upon  Thee.  There  is  no  other  God  but 
Ailah.  Praise  be  to  God,  whose  mercies 
are  visible  in  all  his  works,  who  has 
shewn  the  existence  of  all  his  works 


[the  text  is  unintelligible].  He  knows 
Himself ; but  we  do  not  know  ourselves, 
nor  Him.  He  is  an  existence  not  exist- 
ing except  through  Himself,  and  a place 
of  existence  independent  of  others;  and  He 
is  the  most  merciful.  Question , — What  is 
meant  by  ‘nature?’  Answer, — what  peo- 
ple call  creation  or  nature,  is  God,  &c.,  &c. 
Hirt  upon  his  mouth,  for  daring  to  write 
such  stuff ! The  grand  point  of  all  this 
lying  is,  of  course  * the  four  nuqtahs.’  At 
the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  I saw  the  follow- 
ing— ‘ This  has  several  times  been  writ- 
ten on  the  part  of  the  Persian  Mujtahid 
M,  i,  r,  *A,  1,  i,  A,  k,  b,  a,  r,  T,  a,  sh,  b,  l, 
h,  £,  the  Amini,  the  last,  the  representa- 
tive.’ And  the  rest  was  like  this — may 
God  preserve  us  from  such  unbelief !” 

‘ The  Atom  and  the  Sun’  is  a mystical 
subject.  The  atoms  of  dust  dance  in  the 
sunray  and  love  it,  and  are  emblematical 
of  man’s  love  to  God.  But  as  Akbar 
worshipped  the  sun,  the  poem,  no  doubt, 
referred  to  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
emperor. 

1 This  verse  is  an  example  of  a well- 
known  rhetorical  figure.  The  word  4 re- 
tribution’ leads  the  reader  to  expect  the 
opposite  of  what  Tashbihi  says.  The 
lovely  boy  has,  of  course,  broken  many 
hearts  and  shed  the  blood  of  believers ; 
nevertheless,  all  are  ready  to  trans- 
fer the  rewards  of  their  meritorious 
actions  to  him,  and  thus  buy  up  his 
crimes. 
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0 thou  that  takest  the  loaf  of  the  sunfrom  this  warm  oven,  thou  hast 
not  given  Tashbihi  a breakfast,  and  he  asks  thee  for  an  evening  meal.1 * * * * * * 


1.  I am  that  Tashbihi  who,  from  foresight,  chooses  to  dwell  in  a 
grave-yard. 

2.  I like  to  dwell  in  a grave-yard,  because  dwelling  in  a grave-yard 
lies  before  our  sight. 


The  hands  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to  come  are  empty.  With 
me  is  the  ring ! — all  other  hands  are  empty.8 

37.  Ashki'  of  Qum.® 

He  is  a Tabatibfi  Sayyid,  and  is  a poet  of  some  talent. 


Those  who  are  slain  by  thee  lie  everywhere  inebriated  on  the  ground  : 
perhaps  the  water  of  thy  steel  was  wine. 


My  body  melts  in  the  fire  of  my  madness,  when  he  [the  lovely  boy]  is 
away ; and  if  you  should  hang  an  iron  chain  to  my  neck,  it  would  flow 
(molten)  to  my  feet. 

Whenever  I have  to  bear  the  pang  of  separation  from  my  beloved,  no 
one  bears  with  me  but  death. 


1 The  sun  looks  round  like  a loaf ; the 
warm  oven  is  the  heat  of  the  day. 

* In  allusion  to  a game,  in  which  the 
players  secretly  pass  a ring  from  one  to 
another,  and  another  party  has  to  find 
where  the  ring  is.  ‘The  ring  is  with 
Tashbihi’,  *.  e.,  he  has  chosen  truth,  he  is 
the  elect. 

• We  know  from  the  Haft  Iqlim  that 
Mir  Ashki  was  the  son  of  Mir  Sayyid 

*Ali,  Muhtasib  (public  censor)  of  Qum  in 
Persia.  Ashki’s  elder  brother  Mir  Huzu- 
ri  also  is  known  as  a poet.  Gbazali’s 
fame  and  success  (vide  p.  568)  attracted 
Ashki  to  India,  but  he  did  not  meet  Gha- 
zali.  The  number  of  his  verses  exceeded 
ten  thousand ; but  when  on  his  death- 
bed, he  gave  his  several  Diwans  to  Mir 

Judai  (vide  p.  690)  to  arrange.  Mir 

Judai,  however,  published  whatever  he 

thought  good  in  his  own  name,  and  threw 

the  remainder  into  water.  T*™!*  of 


Sawah  alludes  to  this  in  the  following 
epigram — 

(^5  | ) ■ ^'**1 

v£***jl  Jap 

tji* ailcfj  y u 

*£**»}(  y lixilcfj 

Thou  hast  hilled  poor  Ashki , 

And  I wonder  at  thy  crime  being  hidden . 
With  thee  four  Diwdns  of  hie  remained , 
And  what  remains  of  thy  poems , is  his . 

Daghist&ni  says  that  Ashki  died  in 
Mir  Judai’s  house,  and  he  ascribes  the 
epigram  to  Ghazali ; but  as  he  only 
quotes  a hemistich,  the  statement  of  the 
contemporary  Haft  Iqlim  is  preferable. 

Badaoni  says  that  Ashki’s  poems  are 
full  of  thought,  and  that  he  imitated  ( ta - 
tabbu’)  the  poetA$afi.  He  died  at  Agrah. 
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Ashkf,  I think,  my  tears  have  turned  watchers ; for  whenever  I think 
of  him,  they  rush  into  my  face.1 * * 

38.  Asi'ri'  of  Rai.8 

His  name  is  Amir  Qazi.  He  is  a man  of  education. 


The  messenger  was  a watcher  in  disguise,  and  I did  not  see  his  cunning. 
The  cruel  wretch  succeeded  in  putting  his  contrivance  between  us. 


I have  pardoned  my  murderer,  because  he  did  not  take  his  hand  away 
from  me ; for  as  long  as  life  was  left  within  me,  his  murderous  hands  were 
properly  employed. 


His  love  has  so  completely  filled  my  breast,  that  you  can  hear  him 
breathe  in  my  breath. 

39.  Fahmi'  of  Rai  [Tahran]/ 

Give  him  no  wine  who  feels  no  higher  pleasure  in  the  juice  of  grapes  ; 
do  not  even  give  him  water  when  he  lies  as  dust  before  the  door  of  the 
tavern. 


I have  no  patience  when  in  love,  and  have  lost  in  reputation.  Tell 
reputation  to  go,  I cannot  be  patient. 

40.  Qaidi'  of  Shiraz.4 * * * 

He  spent  some  time  in  the  acquisition  of  such  sciences  as  are  usually 
studied ; but  he  thinks  much  of  himself. 


1 So  do  the  watchers  of  the  beloved 
boy  rush  up  against  Ashki,  when  he 
declares  his  love. 

* Asiri  was,  according  to  Badaoni,  an 

educated  man, and  the  best  pupil  of  Hakim  , 
ul-Mulk  (p.  542).  But  the  climate  of 

India  did  not  agree  with  him,  aud  he  did 
not  find  much  favor  with  the  emperor. 
He,  therefore,  returned  to  Rai,  his  home, 
where  he  died  (».  e.t  before  1004,  A.  H). 

• Badaoni  gives  three  poets  of  the 
name  of  Fahmi — 1,  Fahmi  of 

who  travelled  much,  and  was  for  some 
time  in  India ; 2,  Fahmi  of  Samarqand, 
son  of  Nadiri,  an  able  riddle* writer,  who 

was  also  for  some  time  in  India ; 3,  Fahmi 

of  ABtrabad,  who  died  at  Dihli.  The 


Maasir  i Rahimi  mentions  a Fahmi  of 
Hurmuz  (Ormuz),  well  known  in  Lar 
and  Hurmuz,  who  came  to  India,  present- 
ed an  ode  to  the  Khan  Khan  an,  got  a 
present,  and  returned.  llaghistani  men- 
tions a fifth  Fahmi  from  Kashan,  and  a 
sixth,  of  whom  he  gives  no  particulars. 

As  the  Tabaqat  and  Daghistani  ascribe 
the  same  verse  to  Fahmi  i Tahrani,  which 
Abulfazl  gives  to  Fahmi  of  Rai,  the 
identity  ot  both  is  apparent.  In  fact,  it 
looks  as  if  Abulfazl  had  made  a mistake 
in  calling  him  * of  Rai,’  because  no  Tax- 
kirah  follows  him. 

4 Qaidi  came  from  Makkah  to  India, 
and  was  well  received  by  Akbar.  Once, 
at  a court  assembly,  he  spoke  of  the  injus- 
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As  thou  hast  never  gone  from  my  heart,  I wonder  how  thou  couldst 
have  found  a place  in  the  hearts  of  all  others. 


1.  Thou  drovest  me  away,  and  I came  back,  not  from  jealousy,  but 
because  I wish  to  confess  that  I feel  ashamed  of  my  love  having  had  jealousy 
as  a companion. 

2.  My  tears  derive  a lustre  from  the  laughter  of  cruel  wretches ; else 
a wound  inflicted  by  thee  could  never  produce  such  bloody  tears. 


A lover  may  have  many  reasons  to  complain ; but  it  is  better  not  to 
unburden  the  heart  before  the  day  of  judgment. 


If  I desire  to  accuse  thee  of  shedding,  in  every  look,  hundred  torrents 
of  lover’s  blood,  my  lot,  though  hostile  enough,  would  be  ready  to  be 
my  witness. 


I am  gone,  my  reason  is  gone  ! I want  a flash  of  madness  to  stride  my 
soul,  so  as  to  keep  it  burning  [with  love]  till  the  day  of  judgment. 


1.  Last  night  union  [with  the  sweet  boy]  raised  her  lovely  form 
before  me,  and  the  gloomy  desert  of  my  heart  shone  forth  in  raptures. 

2.  But  the  bat  had  no  power  to  gaze  at  the  sun  ; else  the  sun  would 
have  revealed  what  is  now  behind  the  screen. 

41.  Pairawi'  of  S6wah.1 
His  name  is  Amir  Beg.  He  was  a good  painter. 


Where  is  the  wine  of  love  given  to  wretches  without  feeling  ? Loving 
idols  is  a drunkenness ; let  men  be  careful  whom  to  give  it ! 


0 God ! I cannot  reach  the  world  of  the  ideal ; forgive  me  if  I 
worship  form.*  • 


tice  of  the  Ddgh  o Mahallt-Jj&w , on 
which  Akbar  had  set  his  heart  ( vide  p. 
242),  and  fell  into  disgrace.  He  wander- 
ed about  for  some  time  as  Faqir  in  Bianah 
District,  and  returned  to  Fathpur  Sikri, 
suffering  from  piles.  A quack,  whom  he 
consulted,  cut  open  the  veins  of  the  anus, 
and  Qaidi  died.  Ho  was  an  excellent 
poet.  Badaoni . 

Daghistani  says  that  ho  was  a friend 


of  ’Urfi,  and  died  in  A.  H.  992. 

1 Pairawi  imitated  the  poet  A'^afi.  He 
wrote  a poem  on  ‘ Form  and  Ideal,’  of 
which  Abulfazl  has  given  the  first  verse, 
and  completed  a Diwan  of  Ghazals. 

* This  verse,  the  beginning  of  Pairawfs 
* Form  and  Ideal,’  contains  the  rhetorical 
figure  istihlal , because  it  gives  the  title 
of  th  e poem. 
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42.  Ka'mi',  of  Sabzw&r.1 * 

His  mind  is  somewhat  unsettled. 

If  I knew  that  tears  could  make  an  impression,  I would  altogether 
turn  to  blood  and  trickle  from  the  eye. 

Whether  I see  him  [the  beautiful  boy]  or  not,  my  heart  is  in  raptures. 
Have  you  ever  seen  such  a sight  ? 

I wished  I could  like  a breeze  pass  away  from  this  base  world.  This 
is  not  the  street  of  the  sweetheart,  from  which  one  cannot  pass  away. 

My  blood  dances  from  mirth  in  my  vein  like  a flame : the  look  he 
gave  me  commences  to  work,  and  my  heart  is  effectually  wounded. 

43.  Paya'mi'.9 

His  name  is  ’Abdussaldm.  He  is  of  Arabian  extraction,  and  has 
acquired  some  knowledge ; but  he  is  not  clear  to  himself. 

Fortune  cheats  in  play,  loses,  and  takes  back  what  she  paid.  One 
cannot  play  with  a companion  that  is  up  to  such  tricks. 

1.  How  long  do  you  file  down  your  words  and  polish  them ; how  long 
do  you  shoot  random  arrows  at  the  target  ? 

2.  If  you  would  take  one  lesson  in  the  science  of  silence,  you  would 
laugh  loud  at  your  silly  conversation. 

1.  I keep  a thousand  thunderbolts  concealed  below  my  lip.  Go  away, 

go  away,  take  care  not  to  put  your  finger  on  my  lip. 


* Kami’s  father,  Khwajah  Yahya,  was 
a grocer  ( baqqal ),  and  lived  in  the  Mai- 
dan  Mahallah  of  Sabzwar,  in  Khurasan. 
Occasionally  he  wrote  poems.  When  the 
Uzbaks  took  Sabzwar,  Mir  Yahya  went 
to  India,  and  left  Kami,  then  twelve  years 
old,  with  one  of  his  relations  in  Sabzwar. 
At  the  request  of  his  father,  Kami  came 
to  India,  and  was  frequently  with  the 
KhanKhanan.  He  went  afterwards 
back  to  Khurasan,  and  the  author  of  the 
Maasir  i Kahimi  saw  him,  in  1014,  in 
Harat.  In  travelling  from  Harat  to  his 
house,  he  was  killed  by  robbers,  who 
carried  off  the  property  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  KhanKhanan ’s  service. 

The  Haft  Iqlim  says  that  his  poems 

76 


are  good,  but  that  he  was  irascible  and 
narrow-minded. 

Badaoni  also  mentions  him;  but  he 
wrongly  calls  Qumt,  ‘ from  the  town  of 
Qum.'  He  says,  Kami  is  a young  man 
and  has  just  come  to  India  (1004);  his 
thoughts  are  bold. 

2 Payami,  according  to  Daghistani, 
was  a pupil  of  the  renowned  ’Allami 
Dawwani.  He  was  for  a long  time  Vazir 
to  Shah  ’Ala  ul-Mulk  ibu  i Nurul-dahr  of 
Lar.  His  services  wero  afterwards  dis- 
pensed with,  and  a Jew  of  the  name  of 
Ya'qub  was  appointed  instead.  But  this 
change  was  not  wise ; for  soon  after,  Shah 
’Abbas  sent  an  army  under  Ilah  Yirdi 
Khan  to  Lar,  who  conquered  the  country. 
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2.  I have  come  to  the  public  square  of  the  world,  but  I think  it 
were  better  if  my  Yusuf  were  yet  in  the  pit  than  in  the  bazar.1 

Patience,  in  order  to  console  me,  has  again  put  me  off  with  new 
subterfuges,  and  has  stitched  up  the  book  of  my  happiness  the  wrong  way. 

1.  My  heart  has  overcome  the  grief  of  separation,  and  has  gone  from 
this  land  ; it  has  tucked  the  hem  up  to  the  waist  and  has  gone. 

2.  My  heart  saw  among  the  companions  no  trace  of  faithfulness; 
hence  it  smiled  hundred  times  by  way  of  friendship  and  went  away. 

44.  Sayyid  Muhammad  [Fikri].* 

He  is  a doth-weaver  from  Har&t.  He  generally  composes  Ruba’is. 

1.  On  the  day  when  the  lover  kindled  the  fire  of  love,  he  learnt  from 
his  beloved  what  burning  grief  is. 

2.  This  burning  and  melting  has  its  origin  in  the  beloved  ; for  the 
moth  does  not  burn  till  it  reaches  the  candle. 

1.  On  the  day  of  judgment,  when  nothing  remains  of  the  world  but 
the  tale,  the  first  sign  of  Eternity’s  spring  will  appear : 

2.  The  beloved  will  raise  like  plants  their  heads  from  the  dust,  and 
I,  too,  shall  raise  my  head  in  courtship.* 

46.  Qudsi'  of  Karbala,  Mir  Husain.4 

I am  utterly  ashamed  of  the  dogs  of  thy  street ; for  they  have  made 
friendship  with  a man  like  me. 

X am  in  misery ; and  you  would  know  the  sadness  of  my  lot,  if  you 
were  in  stead  of  me  to  suffer  for  one  night  the  grief  of  being  separated  from 
him  [the  beautiful  boy]. 


1 Yusuf  means  here  * life* ; pit,  * non- 
existence’  ; bazar,  * existence.* 

9 Sayyid  Muhammad’s  poetical  name 
is  Fikrt , the  ‘ pensive.’  He  came,  accord- 
ing to  the  Haft  Iqlim,  in  969  to  India ; 
and  his  excellent  ruba’is  induced  people 
to  call  him  the  ‘ Khayy&m  of  the  age,*  or 
•Mir  Rub&’L*  He  died  on  his  way  to 
Jaunpur,  in  973,  the  tdrikh  of  his  death 
being  Mtr  Rubd'i  safar  namud, 

• This  verse  reminds  me  of  a verse 
by  Ealim,  I think,  (metre  Eaja%) — 

&olj  Sjii  f~S  jA  jjj 


cUj  j*  bu  jty* 3 

Each  man,  on  the  day  of  resurrection , 
will  seize  a book  [ the  book  of  deeds'], 
1 , too , shall  be  present,  with  my  sweeU 
heart's  picture  under  my  arm, 

4 Daghistani  says  that  Mir  Husain’s 
father  left  Karbala  for  Sabzwar.  Qudsi 
was  a great  friend  of  Muhammad  Khan, 
governor  of  Har&t.  Badaoni  (III,  376) 
says  that  Mir  Muhammad  Sharif  Naw&i, 
Qudsi’s  brother,  also  came  to  India,  and 
“ died  a short  time  ago,”  ».  e,  before  1004, 
A.  H. 
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Who  am  I that  thou  shouldst  be  my  enemy,  and  shouldst  care  for  my 
being  or  not  being  ? 


46.  Haidari',  of  Tabriz/ 

He  is  a merchant  and  a poet ; he  works  hard  and  spends  his  gains 
liberally. 


Shew  no  one  my  black  book  of  sorrows ; let  no  one  know  my  crimes 
[love]. 

0 Haidari,  try,  like  the  virtuous,  to  attain  some  perfection  in  this 
world  of  sorrow;  for  to  leave  this  world  deficient  in  anything,  is  like 
leaving  the  bath  in  a dirty  state. 


1 Haidari  was  three  tiroes  in  India. 
The  first  time  he  came,  he  was  young,  and 
found  a patron  in  Muhammad  Qasim 
Khan  of  Nishapur  (vide  above,  p.  353). 
His  company,  says  the  Haft  Iqlim,  was 
more  agreeable  than  his  poems.  The 
Masnawi  which  he  wrote  in  imitation  of 
Sa’di's  Bos  tan,  is  insipid,  and  remained 
unknown.  Though  he  made  money  in 
India,  he  said — 

(*>»■  ta1*  j a1-  V*l 

(ofjo 

C^°  fdjP*  3 

On  his  second  return  to  India,  he  found 
a patron  in  the  Khan  i A’zam  (p.  325), 
who  gave  him  one  thousand  rupees  for  an 
ode.  Muhammad  Khan  Atgah  (p.  321) 
introduced  him  at  court.  For  an  ode  on 
the  elephant,  Akbar  presented  him  with 
two  thousand  rupees  and  a horse.  The 
third  time  he  came  to  India,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  KhanKh&nan,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  his  expedition  to  Gujrat 
(p.  335),  and  received  liberal  presents  for 
an  ode  on  the  victory  of  Sarkich.  He 
returned  to  Kashan,  the  governor  of 
which  town,  Agha  Khizr  Nahawandi 
(brother  of  the  author  of  the  Madsir  i 
Mahimi)  befriended  him.  As  Tabriz  had 
just  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks  of  Bum, 
he  settled  in  'Iraq,  at  a place  called  in  the 
MSS.  which  for  its  excellent  climate 
and  fruits  had  no  equal  in  ’Ir&q  or  Khur- 
&s&n.  About  that  time  Shah  'Abb&s 
came  to  the.  plaoe  to  hunt  pheasants 
(Jcabg).  It  happened  that  the  king’s  own 


falcon  flew  away,  and  sat  down  on  the 
house  of  a darwish,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  king  had  gone  personally 
to  his  house,  refused  to  open  the  door. 
“ The  foaming  ocean  of  the  kiug’s  wrath 
rose  in  high  waves,”  and  he  ordered  a 
general  massacre  of  the  people  of  the  place, 
which  was  happily  prevented  through 
Haidari ’s  influence.  Tne  same  falcon  was 
killed  on  the  same  day  by  an  eagle  on  a 
steep  hill,  about  a farsang  from  jJaj  ; 
and  the  king,  out  of  love  for  the  animal, 
had  a large  house  built  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  which  has  now  become  a place  of  re- 
sort for  the  surrounding  country.  But  as 
the  hill  is  inaccessible  for  beasts  of  burden, 
the  building  must  have  cost  a great  deal 
of  money  and  labour.  Haidari  died  there, 
beloved  by  all,  in  A.  H.  1002. 

He  haa  also  written  a book  entitled 
Lisdn-ul-ghaib  in  praise  of  his  teacher, 
the  poet  Lisani,  who  had  been  attacked 
in  a pamphlet  entitled  Sahto-ul-Lisdn , 
‘the  Slip  of  the  Tongue,*  which  was 
written  by  his  base  pupil  Mir  Sharif  i 
Tabriz!.  The  Madsir  i liahimi  gives  a 
few  passages  from  the  book. 

Daghistlni  says  that  the  poet  Darwish 
Haidar  of  Yazd,  mentioned  in  Tazkirahs, 
is  very  likely  the  same  as  Maulana  Hai- 
dari of  Tabriz,  who  is  sometimes  called 
‘ Yazdi  ’ from  his  friendship  with  Wahshf 
of  Yazd. 

Samrf,  Haidari  s son,  came  to  India 
after  his  father’s  death,  and  was  made  by 
the  Kh&nKh&n&n  Mir  Sdmdn  of  his 
household.  He  was  also  a good  officer, 
and  was  killed  during  the  Dak'hin  wars, 
when  with  Shahnaw&z  Kh4o,  the  sou  of 
his  patron. 
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47.  Safmri' 

He  is  the  son  of  the  preceding.  His  versification  is  good. 

My  disgrace  has  made  me  famous,  and  my  shame  [love]  has  rendered 
me  well-known  ; perplexed  I ask  myself  why  I remain  concealed. 

The  farmers  have  committed  their  seeds  to  the  field,  and  now  hope  to 
receive  aid  from  the  flood  of  my  tears. 

48.  Farebi',  0f  Rai  ( ? ).1 2 * * * * 

His  name  is  Shapur.  He  is  a good  man,  but  is  in  bad  circumstances.  If 
he  is  diligent,  he  may  become  a good  poet. 


1.  I go  and  heat  my  brain  with  the  love  of  a certain  sweetheart ; I sit 
in  the  midst  of  the  flame,  and  breathe  a hot  sigh. 

2.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  be  in  ardours  for  myself,  Shapur ; my 
object  is  to  bring  a certain  sweetheart  before  the  world. 


I am  the  thorny  shrub  without  leaves  in  the  desert ; no  bird  takes 
shelter  with  me  from  fear  of  accidents. 


1.  If  the  martyr  of  thy  love-grief  is  to  have  a tomb,  let  it  be  the 
gullets  of  crows  and  kites,  or  the  stomachs  of  wild  animals. 

2.  Until  I pass  along  the  torrent  of  restlessness  [love],  I cannot 

plunge  into  the  shoreless  ocean. 

49.  Fusu'ni',  of  Shi'r&z.9 

His  name  is  Mahmud  Beg.  He  is  an  excellent  accountant,  and  knows 

also  astronomy  well. 


1 The  second  verse  shewB  that  the  ta- 
khalluq  of  the  poet  is  Shapur.  Farebl 
is  scarcely  known.  With  the  exception  of 
Daghistani’*  work,  which  merely  men- 
tions that  Farebl  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Akbar,  I have  not  found  his  name  in  the 
Tazkirahs.  Sprenger  (Catalogue,  p.  52) 
mentions  a Farebl  of  Bukhara  ; but  as  he 
is  said  to  have  died  in  944  A.  H.,  he  must 
be  another  poet.  The  name  of  his  birthplace 
is  doubtful ; the  MSS.  of  the  A'in  have 
Rai,  Rain,  and  Dihi,  or  leave  out  the  word, 
as  Daghistani  has  done.  1 R&zi’  is  the 


usual  form  of  the  adjective  derived  from 
‘ Rai,’  the  well-known  town  in  Khurasan. 

9 Abulfazl  says  that  Fusuni  was  from 
Shiraz ; Badaoni  and  Taqi  call  him  Yaz- 
di ; and  Daghistani  and  the  A'tashkadah 
say  that  he  came  from  Tabriz.  Badaoni 
says  that  Fusuni  came  over  Tattah  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and 
Daghistani  adds  that  he  also  served  under 
Jahangir  and  Shahjah&n  as  Mustaufi. 
The  Mir-at  ul  ’Alam  mentions  a Fusuni, 
who  was  an  Amir  under  Jahangir  and 
had  the  title  of  Afcal  Khan. 
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When  the  eye  has  once  learned  to  see  [to  lore],  it  loses  its  peaceful 
sleep  ; when  the  heart  has  once  learned  to  throb,  it  loses  its  rest. 


The  passion  which  I feel  for  other  lovely  ones,  has  made  my  heart  like 
a bud  which  has  been  forced  open  by  blowing  upon  it. 


When  I wish  to  kiss  his  foot,  I first  wipe  it  with  my  wet  eye ; for  the 
eye  feels,  more  than  lip,  the  sweet  sorrow  of  kissing  his  foot. 


Woe  me,  if  my  blood  is  not  shed  for  the  crime  of  my  love ! To  pardon 
my  faults  were  worse  than  to  take  revenge  on  me. 


Sole  friend  of  my  chamber ! I feel  jealous  of  those  who  stand  outside 
disappointed.  Sweet  companion  of  my  feast ! I feel  jealous  of  the  speo 
tators. 


1 . If  I flee  from  thy  cruelties,  tell  me  what  dust  I am  to  scatter  on 
my  head  when  far  from  thee. 

2.  If  I sit  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  which  I wander,  whose  victim 
shall  I be  when  I arise  ?x 


50.  Na'diri',  of  Turshiz.9 

I am  as  if  blind  and  err  about  seeking  for  something.  I pant  after 
this  mirage  [love],  though  I hold  a cooling  drink  in  my  hand. 


Nfidiri,  I complain  of  no  one : I have  myself  set  fire  to  this  heap  of 
thorns. 


1 The  original  contains  a pun  on  khdk 
gird , and  gard , which  I cannot  imitate. 

* The  author  of  the  Haft  Iqlim  says 
that  Nadir!  went  two  years  before  the 
completion  of  the  Haft  Iqlim,  t.  e.  in 
1000,  to  Indi^ ; but  he  does  not  know 
what  became  of  him. 


Daghistan!  mentions  three  poets  of  the 
name  of  Nadiri — (1)  Nadiri  of  Sarnar- 
qand,  who  came  to  Humayuu  in  India, 
(2)  a Nadiri  from  Shustar;  and  (3)  a 
Nadiri  from  Sialkot* 

Turshiz,  or  Turshish,  lies  near  Nish&- 
pur. 
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61.  Nau’i',  of  Mashhad.1 * * 

He  is  a poet  of  talent ; if  sharply  spoken  to,  he  writes  very  well. 


I am  dead,  and  yet  the  blisters  of  my  wandering  foot  do  not  dry  np  : 
neither  death  nor  the  life  to  come  can  bring  the  journey  towards  this  stage 
[love]  to  a close. 


No  eye  is  fit  to  behold  my  glory ; my  figure  in  the  looking-glass  even 
appears  veiled. 


If  that  be  Man9tir’s  love,  do  not  grieve,  0 heart.  Not  every  weak- 
minded  man  is  fit  to  love.* 


Intrinsic  beauty  cannot  be  seen  ; and  he  who  looks  into  the  looking- 
glass  sees,  indeed,  his  figure,  but  forms  no  part  of  the  glass  itself.* 


Make  thyself  a heart  as  large  as  the  orb  of  heavens,  and  then  ask  for 
an  atom.  Do  not  be  satisfied,  Nau’i,  with  a ray  of  the  sun ; cherish  the 
lofty  aspirations  of  the  little  mote.4 


1 Mu  11 4 Mohammad  Riz4  comes  from 

Khabushdn  near  Mashhad.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  India,  says  the  Maisir  i Rahimf, 
he  foond  a patron  in  Mirz&  Yusuf 

Kh&n  of  Mashhad  (p.  346);  bat  soon 
after,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Kh&n- 
Kh&n&n  (p.  334),  and  stayed  with  him 
and  Prince  Danyal  at  Burhanpur.  For 
his  Sdqindmah,  the  KhanKhanan 
gave  him  an  elephant  and  a present  of 
10,000  Rupees.  He  also  composed  several 
odes  in  praise  of  the  prince.  Some  peo- 
ple say  that  his  poems  are  like  the  shutur 
o gurbah , t.  e.  you  find  chaff  and  grains 
together;  but  most  people  praise  his 
poems.  The  Khiz4nah  i ’Xmirah  says 
that  his  Masnawf  entitled  Sox  o Qvddz 
is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  his  fame 
as  a great  poet.  This  poem,  of  which  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  has  a copy, 
contains  the  story  of  a Suttee.  Nau’i  had 

not  yet  arranged  his  Qa$  idahs  and  Gha- 


zals  in  form  of  a dfw&n,  when  he  died 
in  1019,  at  Burhfinpur. 

Badaoni  says  that  he  claims  descent 
from  Hazrat  Shaikh  Haji  Muhammad  of 
Khabushan  ; but  his  doings  belie  his  claim. 
He  is  very  bold,  and  is  now  (in  1004) 
with  the  youngest  prince. 

9 Mansur  attained  a high  degree  of 
pantheistic  love ; he  saw  God  in  every- 
thing, and  at  last  proclaimed  ‘ Ana  alhaq/ 
* I am  God/ — for  which  he  was  killed. 
The  poet  here  accuses  Mansur  of  weak- 
ness, because  he  proclaimed  his  love ; he 
should  have  kept  it  to  himself,  as  is  proper 
for  true  lovers  (vide  p.  656,  note  1). 

9 The  poet  means  by  the  looking-glass 
the  beautiful  face  of  the  beloved  boy.  He 
sees  in  it  his  woful  figure ; bat  does  not 
become  one  with  him. 

4 Properly,  half  a mote.  The  dust 
atoms  that  play  in  the  sunray  are  in  love 
with  the  son. 
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62.  Ba'ba'  TaOib,  of  Iqfahdn.1 

He  is  a thoughtful  poet,  and  is  experienced  in  political  matters. 

I would  not  exchange  my  lonely  corner  for  a whole  world,  and  I am 
glad  that  my  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  world  has  left  me  this 
impression. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  my  little  heart  expands  into  a wide  plain,  when 
it  is  filled  with  thy  love. 

I cannot  raise,  from  weakness,  my  hands  to  my  collar,  and  I am  sorry 
that  the  rent  in  my  collar  reaches  so  late  the  hem  of  my  garment.9 

1.  In  being  separated  from  me  thou  givest  me  poison  to  taste  and  yet 
askest 1 what  does  it  matter  V Thou  sheddest  my  blood,  thou  drivest  me 
away,  and  yet  askest  1 What  does  it  matter  V 

2.  Thou  dost  not  care  for  the  havoc  which  the  sword  of  separation  has 
made  ; sift  the  dust  of  my  grave  and  thou  wilt  know  what  it  matters.1 * 

63.  Sarmadi',  of  Isfahdn.4 * * * * 

His  name  is  Sharif.  He  possesses  some  knowledge,  is  upright,  and 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  His  rhyme  is  excellent.  He 
understands  arithmetic. 


1 According  to  the  Hail  Iqlim,  Bab& 

Talib  had  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  in 

Kashmir,  patronized  by  the  rulers  of  that 

country.  When  Akbar  annexed  the  pro- 

vince, he  came  to  Hindustan,  where  he 

was  much  liked t The  Maasir  i Rahim l 

says  that  he  was  often  in  the  company  of 

Hakim  Abulfath  (p.  424),  Zain  Khan 

Kokah  (344),  Abulfazl,  and  Shaikh  Faizi ; 
at  present,  *.  e.  in  1026,  he  is  padr  of  Guj- 
r4t.  Badaoni  says  that  he  was  nearly 
eight  (twenty  P)  years  in  Kashmir,  was 
at  first  a dervish,  bat  took  afterwards  an 
employment,  and  entered  Akbar’s  service. 
The  emperor  once  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  ’All  Kai,  ruler  of  Little  Tibbat.  On 
his  return,  he  gave  Abulfazl  a treatise  on 
the  wonders  of  that  land,  which  was 
inserted  into  the  Akbarndmah.  His 
poems  are  good,  and  breathe  fine  feeling. 
The  Iqbdlndmah  (Bibl.  Indica  Edition, 
p.  133)  confirms  these  remarks,  and  adds 
that  Babd  Tdlib  died  in  the  end  of  Ja- 
hangir’s reign,  more  than  a handled  years 
old. 


9 Vide  p.  660,  note  1. 

• This  Rubai  pleased  Jahdn^ir  so 
much,  that  he  entered  it  with  his  own 
hand  in  the  Court  album.  Iqbdlndmah , 
loc.  cit 

4 Muhammad  Sharif  was  mentioned 
above  onp.  616,  No.  344,  as  a commander 
of  Two  Hundred.  Badaoni  says  that  he 
was  at  first  Chaukiuawis,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent (».  e.,  1004)  with  Sharif  i A'muli 
(p.  462)  in  Bengal.  He  used  at  first  to 
write  under  the  takkalluf  of  * Faizi but 
in  order  to  avoid  opposition  to  Faizi, 
Abulfazl's  brother,  he  chose  that  of  Sar- 
madi. Badaoni  looked  upon  him  as  a 
heretic,  and  often  abuses  him  (Bad.  II, 
336).  From  the  Akbarnamah  we  see  that 
Sharif  served  in  the  31st  year  in  Kash- 
mir, and  in  the  end  of  the  32nd  in  Gujrat. 
In  1000,  he  was  sent  to  Bengal  with 
Sharif  i A'muli,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1001, we  find  him  fighting  in  Ofi»4  against 
Ram  Chandr,  Rajah  of  Khurdah.  Da- 
ghistdni  says,  he  died  in  the  Dak’hin. 
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Fortune  has  been  faithful  in  my  time ; I am  the  memorial  tablet  of 
Fate’s  faithfulf illness. 

I was  at  home,  and  thou  earnest  to  me  with  drunken  eyes  and  with 
roses  under  the  arm ; the  very  dust  of  this  house  of  grief  budded  forth  to  see 
the  sight  of  thy  arrival. 

1 . What  have  I not  done  to  myself  in  the  heat  of  transgression ! 
What  crimes  have  I not  committed  whilst  trusting  to  Providence  ! 

2.  I and  my  heart  have  soared  up  to  a rose  bed,  and  we  are  jealous 
of  the  zephyr’s  going  and  coming. 

3.  A lover  has  hundreds  of  wishes  besides  union  with  him  [the  beau- 
tiful boy]  ; I still  want  thee,  Fortune,  for  many  things. 

I have  in  contempt  set  my  foot  upon  both  worlds ; neither  joy  nor 
sorrow  have  overpowered  my  heart. 

1.  I cherish  a love  which  will  be  talked  of  on  the  day  of  resurrec- 
tion ; I cherish  a grief  which  no  tale  can  relate. 

2.  A grief  which  can  coquet  with  the  grief  of  others,  which  no  thought 
can  comprehend  and  no  pen  can  describe. 

64.  Dakhli',  of  Isfahan.1 

He  is  a man  without  selfishness,  and  of  reserved  character.  Though 
he  says  but  little,  he  is  a man  of  worth. 


x The  Maasir  i Rahimi  is  the  only  work 
in  which  I have  found  a notice  of  this 
poet.  His  name  is  Malik  Ahmad,  and  he 
was  the  son  of  Malik  ul  Muluk  Maq<jud 
’AH,  proprietor  of  Werkopai,  twelve 
farsakhs  from  Isfahan.  (The  MS.  be- 
longing to  the  Society  had  originally 
Derkopai;  but  the  author  appears  to 
have  corrected  the  d to  a w).  His  mother’s 
father  was  the),  great  Shaikh  Abul  Qasim, 
who  had  such  influence  with  Tahmasp 
that  several  legacies  ( auqdf ) in  Persia 
belonging  to  Makkah  were  transferred 
to  him,  and  of  other  foundations  he  was 
appointed  Mutawalli.  His  circumstances 
thus  became  affluent,  and  so  many  der- 
vishes, pupils,  learned  men,  travellers, 
poets,  &c.,  collected  around  him,  that 
people  persuaded  Tahmasp  that  Abul 
Qasim  was  bent  on  rebellion  or  heresy. 
He  was,  therefore,  blinded,  and  lived  a 


retired  life  in  the  village.  Some  time  after, 
he  presented  a poem  to  Tahmasp,  which 
procured  him  a pension.  In  this  poem, 
which  the  Maasir  has  partly  preserved, the 
village  is  called  Kuhpayah.  In  his  re- 
tirement, he  used  to  write  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Amri,  and  employed  Dakhli 
to  arrange  his  poems.  This  occupation 
gave  Dakhli  a taste  for  poetry,  and  he 
received  from  Abul  Qasim  the  takhallu? 
of  * Dakhli.’  After  having  atteuded  on 
his  maternal  uncle  for  some  time,  Malik 
Ahmad  went  to  Isfahan,  where  he  gained 
a reputation  as  a poet. 

In  997,  he  came  to  India,  and  was  for 
five  years  in  Ak bar’s  service.  In  1003, 
he  went  to  the  Dak’hin,  and  found  a 
patron  in  the  KhanKhanan,  in  whose 
service  he  was  in  1025,  when  the  Maasir 
i Rahimi  was  written.  He  also  was  a 
good  soldier.  • 
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1.  I have  burnt  the  furniture  of  my  strong  and  wise  heart ; I have 
set  fire  to  the  house  of  my  aspirations  and  burnt  it. 

2.  I have  given  up  heresy  and  faith,  and,  half  way  between  the 
Ka’bah  and  the  idol  temple,  I have  burnt  the  sacred  thread  and  the  roeary. 


1.  I know  of  no  plaint  that  has  made  impression ; I know  of  no 
evening  that  was  followed  by  a cheerful  morn. 

2.  They  say  that  grief  is  followed  by  joy,  but  this  is  an  error : I know 
but  of  sorrows  being  followed  by  sorrows. 

66.  Qa'sim  Arsla'n,  of  Mashhad.1 * 

He  possesses  some  talent.  He  works  hard  in  order  to  collect  wealth, 
and  spends  it  in  a genial  way. 

I am  intoxicated  with  the  pleasures  of  the  society  of  wits  : for  there 
the  subtleties  of  expression  vanish  at  a hint. 


Word  and  thought  weep  over  my  circumstances,  when  without  thee  I 
look  into  the  book  (of  my  poems). 


My  life  is  half  gone — what  am  I worth  now  when  a single  look  from 
thee  is  valued  a hundred  lives  ? 


Thou  hast  the  brilliancy  of  the  rose  and  the  colour  of  wine.  How 
wonderful,  what  a freshness  ! 

60.  GhayuW,  of  Hiqdr.3 

Manliness  shines  on  his  forehead,  and  simplicity  is  the  ornament  of 
his  life. 


1 Arsldn  is  Qasim’s  nom-de-plume. 
He  chose  this  name,  because  his  father 
claimed  descent  from  Arslan  Jazib,  an 
Amir  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  The  family 
came  from  Jus,  and  Qasim  was  brought 
up  in  Transoxania.  He  was  a good  poet, 
and  excelled  in  tdrxkhs.  Badaoni  quotes 

an  ode  written  by  Arslan  on  the  Mountain 
of  Ajmir.  He  died  in  995,  nrobably  in 
Labor.  Daghistani  says,  he  died  at  Ah- 
madabad.  Vide  p.  103. 

• (Jhayuri  is  called  in  the  Akbarnamah 

77 


Mulla  Ghayilri,  and  Daghistani  calls  him 
Ghayiiri  of  Kabul.  This  shews  that  he 
came  from  Hi^ir  in  Kabul,  and  not  from 
Hi^ar  Firuzah.  The  Haft  Iqlim  tells  us 
that  Gbayuri  was  at  first  in  the  service 
of  Mirza  Muhammad  Hakim,  Ak bar’s 
brother  and  king  of  Kabul.  On  the  death 
of  his  patron,  he  entered  Akbar’s  service, 
and  was  a Yuzbashi,  or  Commander  of 
One  Hundred.  He  was  killed,  in  994,  with 
Bir  Bar  in  the  KJhaibar  Pass  catastrophe 
(p.  345). 
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Whon  longing  directs  its  way  to  that  door  [love],  it  overthrows  all 
possibility  of  returning. 

1.  The  door  of  Sh&h  Akbar,  the  victorious,  is  a paradise  of  rest ; 

2.  And  if  I shave  my  board,  I do  so  not  to  beautify  myself, 

3.  But  because  beards,  like  crimes,  are  of  a deep  black  dye,  and  can 
therefore,  have  no  place  in  a paradise.1 * 

67.  Qa'simi',  of  M6zandar&n.* 

He  lives  as  a Faqir  and  wanders  bare-footed  and  bare-headed  through 
the  world. 


I do  not  compare  thee  in  beauty  with  Yusuf ; Yusuf  was  not  so,  I do 
not  flatter. 


1 . My  sickness  has  increased  to-night  in  consequence  of  the  pain  of 
separation,  and  my  wretched  condition  arises  from  the  hundred  excesses 
of  yesterday. 

2.  The  wine  of  desire  flows  every  night  freer.  What  shall  I to-night 
do  with  my  unsteady  heart  ? 

68.  Sheri'.* 

He  belongs  to  a Panjdbi  family  of  Shaikhs.  Under  the  patronage  of 
his  Majesty  he  has  become  a good  poet. 


The  beloved  [boy]  came,  and  blotted  out  my  name  ; nay,  he  made  me 
quite  beside  myself. 

The  beloved  has  so  closely  surrounded  himself  with  an  array  of 
coquetry,  that  even  Desire  found  access  impossible  in  this  dense  crowd. 


0 Zephyr,  the  beloved  has  entirely  filled  the  mould  of  my  desire.  I 
am  thy  devoted  servant,  but  thou  art  rather  too  devoted  to  his  street. 


1 Akbar,  in  1000,  forced  his  courtiers 
to  shave  off  their  beards ; vide  p.  207. 

• 3 DaghLstani  mentions  a Q;isim  of 

Mazandaran.  Qasirni  seems  to  be  an 
unknown  poet. 

8 Mulla  Sheri  has  been  mentioned 
above,  pp.  10G,  l‘J7,  202,  201.  He  was 


born  in  Kokuwal  in  the  Panjab  (Ban 
Duab).  His  father  s name  was  Maulana 
Yahya.  He  belonged  to  a tribe  called  in 
Badaoni  ‘ Maji,’ 

Sheri  was  killed  with  Bir  Bap,  in  994, 
in  the  Khaibar  Pass. 
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1.  My  heart  has  polluted  itself  with  revealing  its  condition.  Though 
I am  silent,  the  language  of  my  looks  has  betrayed  me. 

2.  A little  thing  [love]  offers  thousands  of  difficulties;  an  object 
apparently  within  reach  offers  hundreds  of  impossibilities. 

69.  Rahi',  of  Nishapur. 

His  name  is  Khwajah  Jan.  He  is  a good  man. 


1.  0 Rahi,  do  no  longer  cunningly  twist  this  thread  [thy  religious 
belief]  ; give  up  ideas  of  future  life,  beginning,  and  the  purgatory. 

2.  Put  the  thread  into  the  fire  of  love,  so  that  the  offensive  smell  of 
the  water  of  the  corpse  may  not  go  to  hell  ( ? ). 

****** 


The  above  (59)  poets  were  presented  at  Court.  There  are,  however, 
many  others  who  were  not  presented,  but  who  sent  from  distant  places  to  his 
Majesty  encomiums  composed  by  them,  as  for  example,  Qasim  of  Gunabad  ; 
Zamir  of  Isfahan ; Wahshi  of  Bafah ; Muhtashim  of  Kaslian ; Malik  of 
Quin ; Zuliuri  of  Shiraz  ; Wall  Dasht  Bayazi  ; Neki ; £abri  • Figari  ; Huzuri  ; 
Qizi  Nun  of  Isfahan;  £Jafi  of  Bam;  Taufi  of  Tabriz;  and  Rashki  of 
Hamadan. 

AfN  30  (concluded). 


THE  IMPERIAL  MUSICIANS.1 


I cannot  sufficiently  describe  the  wonderful  power  of  this  talisman  of 
knowledge  [music].  It  sometimes  causes  the  beautiful  creatures  of  the 
harem  of  the  heart  to  shine  forth  on  the  tongue,  and  sometimes  appears 
in  solemn  strains  by  means  of  the  hand  and  the  chord.  The  melodies  then 
enter  through  the  window  of  the  ear  and  return  to  their  former  seat,  the 
heart,  bringing  with  them  thousands  of  presents.  The  hearers,  according 
to  their  insight,  are  moved  to  sorrow  or  to  joy.  Music  is  thus  of  use  to  those 
who  have  renounced  the  world  and  to  such  as  still  cling  to  it. 


1 We  have  to  distinguish  goyandah , 
Bingers,  from  khtcanandahs,  chanters,  and 
sdzandahs,  players.  The  principal  singers 
and  musicians  come  from  Gwaliar,  Mash- 
had, Tabriz,  and  Kashmir.  A few  come 
from  Transoxania.  The  schools  in  Kash- 
mir had  been  founded  by  Irani  and  Tu- 
rani  musician*  patronized  by  Zain  ul 
’Abidin,  king  of  Kashmir.  The  fame  of 
Gwaliar  for  its  schools  of  music  dates  from 
the  time  of  Rajah  Man  Tun  war.  During 
his  reign  lived  the  famous  Naik  Bakhshii, 
whose  anelodies  are  only  second  to  those 


ofTansen.  Bakhshu  also  lived  at  the 
court  of  Rajah  Bikramajit,  Man’s  son  ; 
but  when  his  patron  lost  his  throne,  he 
went  to  Rajah  Kirat  of  Kalinjar.  Not 
long  afterwards,  he  accepted  a call  to 
Gujrat,  where  he  remained  at  the  court 
of  Sultan  Bahadur  (1520  to  1536,  A.  D). 
Islem  Shah  also  was  a patron  of  music. 
His  two  great  singers  were  Ram  Das  and 
Mabapater.  Both  entered  subsequently 
Akbar’s  service.  Mabapater  was  once 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Mukund  Deo 
of  Ofisa. 
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His  Majesty  pays  much  attention  to  music,  and  is  the  patron  of  all 
who  practise  this  enchanting  art.  There  are  numerous  musicians  at  court, 
Hindus,  Iranis,  Ttiranis,  Kashmiris,  both  men  and  women.  The  court 
musicians  are  arranged  in  seven  divisions,  one  for  each  day  in  the  week. 
When  his  Majesty  gives  the  order,  they  let  the  wine  of  harmony  flow,  and 
thus  increase  intoxication  in  some,  and  sobriety  in  others. 

A detailed  description  of  this  class  of  people  would  be  too  difficult ; 
but  I shall  mention  the  principal  musicians. 

1.  Miyan  Tansen,1  of  Gw&liar.  A singer  like  him  has  not  been  in 

India  for  the  last  thousand  years. 

2.  Baba  Bamdas,2 *  of  Gwaliar,  a singer. 

3.  Subhan  Khan,  of  Gwdlidr,  a singer. 

4.  Srigyan  Khan,  of  Gwaliar,  a singer. 

5.  Miy6n  Chand,  of  Gwaliar,  a singer. 

6.  Bichi tr  Khan,  brother  of  Subhan  Khan,  a singer. 

7.  Muhammad  Khan  Ph6ji,  sings.* 

8.  Bir  Mandal  Khan,  of  Gwaliar,  plays  on  the  sarmandal. 

9.  Baz  Bahadur,  ruler  of  Malwah,  a singer  without  rival  [p.  428]. 

10.  Shihfib  Kh6n,  of  Gw6li&r,  performs  on  the  bin . 

11.  Daud  Phari,  sings. 

12.  Sarod  Khan,  of  Gwaliar,  sings. 

13.  Miyan  Lai,4  of  Gwali&r,  sings. 

14.  Tantarang  Khan,  son  of  Miyan  Tansen,  sings. 

15.  Mulld  Is-haq  piia^i,  sings. 

16.  Ust&  Dost,  of  Mashhad,  plays  on  the  flute  (nai). 

17.  Nanak  Jaiju,  of  Gwalidr,  a singer. 

18.  Purbin  Khan,  his  son,  plays  on  the  bin. . 

19.  Stir  Das,  son  of  Babu  Bam  Das,  a singer. 

20.  Chand  KMn,  of  Gwdliar,  sings. 

21.  Bangsen,  of  Agrah,  sings. 


1 Regarding  Tansen,  or  Tansain,  or 
T&nsin,  vide  p.  406.  R&m  Chand  is  said 
to  have  once  given  him  one  kror  of  tinkahs 
as  a present.  Ibrah  im  Sur  in  vain  persuaded 
Tansen  to  come  to  Agrah.  Abulfazl  men- 
tions below  his  son  Tantarang  Khan ; 
and  the  Padishahnamah  (II,  5 — an  in- 
teresting passage)  mentions  another  son 
of  the  name  of  Bilas. 

2 Badaoni  (II,  42)  says, Ram  Das  came 

from  Lak’hnau.  He  appears  to  have 

been  with  Bairam  Khan  during  his  re- 
bellion, and  he  received  once  from  him 
one  lakh  of  tdnkahs,  empty  as  Bairam’* 


treasure  chest  was.  He  was  first  at  the 
court  of  Islem  Shah,  and  he  is  looked  upon 
as  second  only  to  Tansen.  His  son  Bur 
Das  is  mentioned  below. 

g pbari means  ‘a singer/  ‘a  musician/ 
4 Jahangir  says  in  the  Tuzuk  that  Lai 
Kalawant  (or  Kaldmcat,  i.  e.  the  singer) 
died  in  the  3rd  year  of  his  reign,  “ sixty 
or  rather  seventy  years  old.  He  had  been 
from  his  youth  in  my  father’s  service. 
Oue  of  his  concubines,  on  his  death,  poi- 
soned herself  with  opium.  I have  rarely 
seen  such  an  attachment  among  Muham- 
madan women.” 
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22.  Shaikh  Da  wan  Dha|i,  performs  on  the  bar  an  A. 

23.  Rahmat  ullah,  brother  of  Mulla  Is-haq  (No.  15),  a singer. 

24.  Mir  Sayyid  ’All,  of  Mashhad,  plays  on  the  ghichak. 

25.  Usta  Ytisuf,  of  Har&t,  plays  on  the  {amburah. 

26.  Qasim,  surnamed  Koh-bar.1  He  has  invented  an  instrument, 

intermediate  between  the  qiibilz  and  the  rubdb . 

27.  Tash  Beg,  of  Qipchaq,  plays  on  the  qiibiiz. 

28.  Sultan  Hafiz  Husain,  of  Mashhad,  chants. 

29.  Bahrain  Quli,  of  Harat,  plays  on  the  ghichak . 

30.  Sultan  Hashim,  of  Mashhad,  plays  on  the  {amburah. 

31.  Usta  Shah  Muhammad,  plays  on  the  surnd . 

32.  Usta  Muhammad  Amin,  plays  on  the  { amburah . 

33.  Hafiz  Khwajah  ’All,  of  Mashhad,  chants. 

34.  Mir  ’Abdullah,  brother  of  Mir  ’Abdul  Hai,  plays  the  Qdnun. 

35.  Pirzadah,2 * * * * * * 9  nephew  of  Mir  Daw&m,  of  Khurasan,  sings  and  chants. 

36.  Usta  Muhammad  Husain,  plays  the  { amburah .* 


1 Koh-bar,  as  we  know  from  the  Pa- 

dishahnamah  (I,  b.t  p.  335)  is  the  name  of 

a Chaghtai  tribe.  The  Nafdis  ul  Maa&ir 

mentions  a poet  of  the  name  of  Muham- 

mad Qasim  Kohbar,  whose  nom -de-plume 

was  fabrl.  Vide  Sprenger’s  Catalogue, 

p.  50  (where  we  have  to  read  Koh-bar , 

for  G-uh-paz). 

9 Pirzadah,  according  to  Badaoni  (III, 
318)  was  from  Sabzwar.  He  wrote  poems 
under  the  takhalluq  of  Liwai.  He  was 
killed  in  995  at  Lahor,  by  a wall  falling 
on  him. 

• The  Maasir  i Rahimi  mentions  the 
following  musicians  in  the  service  of  the 
KhanKhanan — Agha  Muhammad  Nai, 
sonofHaji  Ismail,  of  Tabriz  ; Maulana 
A9wati,  of  Tabriz ; Ustad  Mirza  *A1I 
Fathagi ; Mauland  Sharaf  of  Nishapur, 
a brother  of  the  poet  Naziri  (p.  579), 
Muhammad  Mumin,  alias  Hafizak,  a 
tamburah-player ; and  Hafiz  Nazr,  from 
Transoxania,  a good  singer. 

The  Tuzuk  and  the  Iqbalnamah  men- 
tion the  following  singers  of  Jahangir’s 
reign — Jahangirdad;  ChatrKhan;  Par- 
wizdad;  Khurramdad ; Mak’hu;  Hamzah. 


During  Shahjahan’s  reign  we  find 
Jagnat’h,  who  received  from  Shahjahan 
the  title  of  Kabrai  ; Dirang  Khan  ; and 
Lai  Khan,  who  got  the  title  of  Gun - 
samundar  (ocean  of  excellence).  Lai 
Khan  was  son-in-law  to  Bilas,  son  of 
Tansen.  J agnat’h  and  Dirang  Khan  were 
both  weighed  in  silver,  and  received  each 
4500  Rupees. 

Aurangzib  abolished  the  singers  and 
musicians,  just  as  he  abolished  the  court- 
historians.  Music  is  against  the  Muham- 
madan law.  Khafi  Khan  (II,  213)  tells 
a curious  incident  which  took  place  after 
the  order  had  been  given.  The  court- 
musicians  brought  a bier  in  front  of  the 
Jharok’hah  (the  window  where  the  empe- 
rors used  to  shew  themselves  daily  to  the 
people),  and  wailed  so  loud  as  to  attract 
Aurangzib’s  attention.  He  came  to  the 
window,  and  asked  whom  they  had  on  the 
bier.  They  said,  “ Melody  is  dead,  and 
we  are  going  to  the  graveyard.”  “ Very 
well,”  said  the  emperor,  “ make  the  grave 
deep,  so  that  neither  voice  nor  echo  may 
issue  from  it.”  A short  time  alter,  the 
Jharok’hah  also  was  abolished. 


End  of  Volume  I. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


Page  32,  note  1. 

Todab  Mall,  For  corrector  and  fuller  biographical  notes,  vide  p.  351.  # 

Page  34,  note  2. 

Qulij  Kha*n.  The  correct  year  of  his  death  is  given  on  p.  354. 

Page  35,  line  24. 

Ba'b^  ghi/bi'.  This  word  is  not  in  the  Dictionaries  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
means  * White  Agate.’  The  word  is  also  mentioned  in  the  4th  Book  (my  Text  Edi- 
tion, II,  60),  where  it  is  said  that  all  the  weights  used  at  court  for  weighing  jewels 
were  made  of  * transparent  Bdbaghuri.*  Tahir  Na$r&badi,  in  his  Tazkirah, 
under  Jalal,  has  the  following.  “ When  the  case  came  on,  he  said  to  Mirz&  Taqf, 
“ I have  often  counted  with  the  point  of  my  penknife  the  Bab&ghuri  threads  (the 
veins)  of  your  eye — there  are  seventeen.** 

\j  U*  jUj  dyi)  jj&o  Af  s-sSitxA  f yX*  b jjj  j * 

II  dj\d  jb)  SAftA  j.f 


Page  44,  last  line. 

Salabib8  of  thb  Begums.  Under  Sh&hjahan  and  Aurangzlb,  the  queens  and 
princesses  drew  much  higher  salaries.  Thus  Mumtaz  Mahall  had  10  lak’hs  per 
annum,  and  her  eldest  daughters  6 lakhs,  half  in  cash  and  half  in  lands.  Aurang- 
zib  gave  the  “ Begum  pahib”  12  lakhs  per  annum . 

Regarding  Nur  Jah&n s pension,  vide  p.  510,  note  4. 

Page  48,  note  1. 

Gulbadan  Begum.  From  Bad&oni  II,  14,  we  see  that  she  was  Akbar’s  paternal 
aunt,  i.  e.  she  was  Humayun’s  sister.  She  was  married  to  Khizr  Khwajah; 
vide  pp.  198,  365. 


Page  55,  line  9,  from  below. 

Sobon.  Soron  is  the  correct  name  of  a town  and  Parganah  in  Sirk&r  Kol.  It  lies  east 
of  the  town  of  Kol  (’Aligarh),  near  the  Ganges. 
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Page  56,  line  10. 

Panita'n.  This  I believe  to  bo  a mistake  lor  4 Pathan,*  or  ‘Pathaukot.’  The  MSS. 
have  ^L^uor  but  as  the  initial  sin  in  MSS.  is  often  writteu  with  three  dots 

below  it,  it  is  often  interchanged  with  aj?  and  reversely.  The  spelling 
Paithdn , for  Pathan , is  common  in  Muhammadan  historians.  My  conjecture  is 
confirmed  by  the  distance  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Page  65,  note  1. 

Iyi'la's.  Mr.  F.  S.  Gi  owse,  c.  s.,  informs  me  that  gilds  is  to  the  present  day  the 
Kashmiri  term  for  cherries . 


Page  70,  line  28. 

Mahuwa'.  This  partly  confirms  Elliot’s  note  under  Gulu  (Beames*  Edition,  'Eaces 
of  the  N.  W.  Provinces,’  II,  p.  535)  and  corrects  Shakespeare’s  Dictionary. 

Page  73,  line  1. 

Pa'n  leaves.  In  the  3rd  Book  of  the  Ain  (Text,  p.  416,  1.  20)  Abulfazl  mentions 
another  kind  of  jpdn,  called  Male  hi  or  Milk  hi,  grown  in  Bihar. 

Page  78,  last  line. 

Qai?u'iu'.  Col.  Yule  tells  me  that  the  correct  name  is  Fan<ju'ki'.  According  to  Marco 
Polo,  Fau^iir  was  a state  in  Sumatra,  probably  the  modern  Barns. 

Page  81,  note. 

Zi'rba'd.  This  should  be  Zerba'd,  for  zer  i had , i.  e.  * under  the  wind,*  leeward,  the 
Persian  translation  as  Col.  Yule  informs  me,  of  the  Malay  Bdwah  angU , ‘below 
the  wind,’  by  which  the  Malays  designate  the  countries  and  islands  to  the  east  of 
Sumatra. 

Khafi  Khan  (I,  p.  11)  couples  Zerbad  with  Khata,  over  both  of  which  Tull 

Khan,  son  of  ChiDgiz  Khan,  ruled. 


Page  87,  note  2. 

. I have  since  seen  the  spelling  ^ which  brings  us  a step  nearer  to 
etymology.  Yardq  means  f supellex  and  kiirk  means  4 fur.* 

Page  88,  line  1. 

Ahmada'ba'd.  The  comma  after  Ahmadabad  may  be  wrong.  Ahmadabad  is  often 
called  Ahmadabad  i Gujrat. 


Page  88,  line  19. 

Ghia's  i Naqshband.  We  know  from  the  Tazkirah  of  Tahir  Na^rab&di  that  Ghias 
was  born  in  Yazd.  “ The  world  has  not  since  seen  a weaver  like  him.  Besides, 
he  was  a good  poet.  Once  he  bought  a piece  of  mushajjar  brocade,  on  which 
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there  was  among  other  fignres  that  of  a bear  between  some  trees,  to  Sh&h  'Abb&s 
(1585  to  1629),  when  a courtier  after  praising  the  stuff  admired  the  bear.  GhiiU 
said  on  the  spar  of  the  moment. 

i jriy ^ cAif 

" The  gentleman  looks  chiefly  at  the  hear . Each  looks  at  his  own  likeness.** 
Bears  in  the  Bast  are  looked  upon  as  stupid  animals.  A proverb  says, 

* A bear  on  the  hill  is  an  Avicenna,’  t.  e.  a fool  among  bigger  fools  is  a philosopher. 
Niujrabadi  quotes  some  of  Ghiis’s  verses. 

Page  94,  middle. 

Cotton  Cloths.  Of  the  various  cotton  cloths  mentioned  by  Abulfazl — 

Chautar  was  woven  in  Haweli  Sah&ranpur. 

Siri  p&f  and  Bhiraup,  in  Dharang&on,  Khindesh. 

Gangajal,  in  Sirk&r  G’hordg’hat,  Bengal. 

Mihrkul,  in  Allahabad, 

and  Panchhtoliah  was  mentioned  on  p.  610,  in  connexion  with  NurJabin. 

Page  99,  note  2, 

Adah  i Hafthaza#ki#.  I find  that  this  expression  is  much  older  than  Abulfazl’s 
time.  Thus  Zifiuddin  Barani  in  his  preface  to  the  Tdrikh  i Firuzshdhi  (p.  5, 
L 6),  states  that  the  Khali fah  ’Umar  lived  seven  thousand  years  after  Adam. 

Page  101,  note  6. 

A shear  Khan.  A corrector  and  fuller  biography  of  this  grandee  was  given  on  p.  389. 
He  died  in  983,  not  973. 


Page  102,  note  J. 

Khanda'n.  The  collection  of  Delhi  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Government  of  India  has 
a copy  of  the  Tazkirat  ul  Aulid  written  by  Khandan  in  920  A.  H.,  and  yet  the 
Mir-4t  ul  ’Alam  gives  915  as  the  year  of  his  death. 

Page  104,  note  2,  line  7. 

Bechtj*.  Though  Bechu  is  a common  Hindustani  name,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
correct  name  of  the  saint  is  Panchu,  or  Panju,  vide  p.  538.  Badaoni  (II,  54) 
gives  as  tdrikh  of  his  death  the  words  ys* { and  tells  the  reader  to  subtract 

the  middle  letter  )y  i,  e.  971 — 2=969.  Vide  also  my  Essay  on  *Bad&oni 
and  his  Works,*  Journal,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1869,  p.  118. 

Page  116,  line  24. 

Sangra'm,  Akhar’s  favourite  gun.  We  know  from  the  Tuzuk  (p.  20)  that  Akbar  killed 
with  it  Jatmall,  the  champion  of  Chitor, 

78 
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Page  122 , lines  22  to  29. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  substitute  the  following — ' 

Elephants  are  found  in  the  following  places.  In  the  pubah  of  Xgtah, 
in  the  jungles  of  Baydwan  and  Narwar,  as  far  as  Bar&r  ; in  the  £ubah  of 
Ildhabad,  in  the  confines  of  Pannah,  (Bhat’h)  Ghora,  Ratanpur,  Nandanpur, 
Sirgm'a,  and  Bastar ; in  the  (Jubah  of  Malwah,  in  Handiah,  Uchhod,  Chan- 
deri,  Santwas,  Bijagarh,  Raisin,  Hoshangabad,  Garha,  and  Hariagaph ; in 
the  f ubah  of  Bihar,  about  Rohtas  and  in  Jhark’hand ; and  in  the  f ubah 
of  Bengal,  in  Ojisa  and  in  Satgaon.  The  elephants  from  Pannah  are  the 
best. 

Page  171,  note  1. 

Sulaiman  Kararani  reigned  in  Bengal  from  971  to  980. 

Page  182,  note  6. 

Prince  Murad  was  born  on  the  3rd  Muharram,  978.  Badaoni  II,  132.  Vide 
below. 

Page  193,  line  2 from  below,  and  note  3. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  May,  1870,  (p.  146)' 1 have 
shewn  that  the  unclear  words  in  Badaoni ’s  text  are, — 

^1£j|  if 

• the  cunabula  which  is  their  time  of  mirth.’ 

By  * cunabula  ’ the  Jesuits  meant  the  representations  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  in 
wax,  &c.,  which  they  used  to  exhibit  in  Agrah  and  Lahor. 

Page  270,  line  5 from  below. 

The  £adr  read  the  khufbah  in  the  name  of  the  new  king,  and  thus  the  Julut 
became  a fact.  Khafi  Khan , I,  p.  62,  1.  2,  from  below. 

Page  272,  line  13. 

Maula'na'  ’Abdul  Ba'qi'.  Vide  p.  528,  note  4. 

Page  309. 

Akbab’s  wives.  For  Baqiyah  the  diminutive  form  Ruqayyah  is  to  be  substituted. 
Regarding  Jodh  Bai  vide  next  note. 

Sultan  Salimah  Begum . She  is  the  daughter  of  Gulrukh  Begum,  a daughter  of 
B4bar.  Mirza  Nuruddin  Muhammad,  Gulrukh’s  husband,  was  a Naqshbandi  Khwajah. 

Gulrukh  Begum  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  Gulrukh  Begum,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Mirza  Kamran  and  wife  of  Ibr&bim  Husain  Mirzd  (vide  p.  464). 

Of  other  women  in  Akbar’s  harem,  I may  mention,  (1)  the  daughter  of  Qizi  *fsa 
(p.  449) ; (2)  an  Armenian  woman,  Tuzuk,  p.  324.  Vide  also  Keane’s  Agra  Guide, 
p.  38.  (3)  Qismiyah  Banu,  married  by  Akbar  in  the  19th  year  (Akbarn.  Ill,  94)  \ 
4)  a daughter  of  Shamsuddin  Chak  (Akbarn.  Ill,  659). 

Sulta'n  Mura'd.  He  was  married  to  a daughter  of  Mirza  ’Aziz  Kokah  (p.  32of. 
Their  child,  Sultan  Rustam,  did  not  live  long  ( Akbarn . Ill,  539,  562). 
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Sttlta'n  Da'nya*!.  The  correct  date  of  his  birth  seems  to  be  the  2nd  Jum&da  I, 
979,  not  the  10th;  but  the  MSS.  continually  confound  ^ and  His  first 

wife  was  a daughter  of  Sultan  Khwajah  (p.  423),  by  whom  he  had  a daughter  of 
the  name  of  Sa’4dat  Baou  Begum,  who  was  born  iu  1000  (Akbam.  Ill,  643). 

Page  310. 

Jaha'ngiVs  wives.  An  additional  list  was  given  on  p.  477,  note  2.  Besides  them, 
I may  mention,  (1)  a daughter  of  Mubarak  Chak  of  Kashmir ; (2)  a daughter 
of  Husaiu  Chak  of  Kashmir  (Akbam.  Ill,  659)  ; (3)  another  Kashmiri  lady, 
mentioned  in  Akbam.  Ill,  639. 

I stated  on  p.  309,  that  Jahangir’s  mother  was  called  Jodh  B6i.  This  is  wrong. 
Jodh  Bai  was  the  wife  of  Jahangir  and  daughter  of  Mofh  Rajah  of  Jodhpur.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Jahangir’s  mother  (the  Maryam  uzzamdni)  is  the  daughter  of 
Rajah  Bih&ri  Mall  and  sister  to  Rajah  Bhagw&n  Das. 

Page  314,  last  line. 

Death  of  Mi'rza*  Rustam.  Thus  the  date  is  given  in  the  Madsir  ul  TJmard ; 
but  from  the  JPddishdhndmah  (II,  302)  we  see  that  Mirz&  Rustam  died  on,  or  a 
few  days  before,  the  1st  Rabi’  I.,  1052.  The  author  adds  a remarks  that  “ the 
manners  ( auzd ’)  of  the  Mirza  did  not  correspond  to  his  noble  birth,  which  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  absence  of  nobility  in  his  mother.” 

Page  315,  line  11. 

Qaba'qu'ilu  Turks.  The  correct  name  is  Qar4qoinlii.  The  Calcutta  Chaghtai  Dic- 
tionary gives  Qaraqunilu.  Vambdry  (History  of  Bokhari,  p.  265,  note)  mentions 
the  Ustajlii,  Sh4mlii,  Nikallii,  Bah4rlii,  Zulqadr,  K4jar,  and  Afshdr,  as  the 
principal  Turkish  tribes  that  were  living  in  Transcaucasia,  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  and  in  the  west  of  Khurasdn.  Qaraqoinlii  means  ‘the  black 
sheep  tribe.' 

Page  317,  note  1. 

The  correct  name  of  the  place  where  Bairam  was  defeated  is  GrinAchur, 
which  lies  S.  E.  of  Jdlindhar.  The  word  jjl+j  which  the  Bibl.  Indica  Edition 

of  Badaonf  gives,  contains  ‘ Phillaur,’  which  lies  S.  W.  of  Gunichur. 

Page  324,  note  1. 

I do  not  think  that  Pir  Muhammad  came  from  the  Sharwin  mentioned  in  this 
note.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  was  a Shirwdnf  Afghan. 

Page  325,  note. 

This  note  has  been  corrected  on  p.  406,  line  10,  and  p.  416,  note  1. 

Page  329,  line  8 from  below. 

Zulqadr,  is  the  name  of  a Turkmin  tribe ; vide  above. 

* Page  339,  last  line. 

Gogandah.  Regarding  the  correct  date  of  the  battle  vide  p.  418,  note  2. 
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Page  351. 

Todar  Mall.  The  Maasir  ul  Umar 4 says  that  Todar  Mall  was  born  at  L&hor.  But 
it  is  now  certain  that  Todar  Mall  was  born  at  Laharp&r,  in  Audh ; vide  Proceed- 
ings, Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  September  1871,  p.  178. 

Page  372,  note. 

MiYA'tf  Ka'l.  The  note  is  to  be  cancelled.  Miyan  K&l  has  been  explained  on 
p.  545,  note. 

Page  373,  line  22. 

Yu's  up  Kha'h.  Regarding  his  death  vide  Tuzuk,  p.  328.  His  son  'Izzat  Khdn  is 
wrongly  called  in  the  Bibl.  Indies  Edition  of  the  Pddishahndmah  (I,  5.,  p.  302) 
His  name  was  'Aziz  ullah  ; hence  his  title  'Itzat. 


Page  379,  last  line. 

Qa*Isim  Kha'n.  I dare  say,  the  phrase  * Chaman&rai  Khurasan’  merely  means  that 
he  was  Governor  of  Kabul. 

Page  381,  line  14. 

Ba'qi'  Kha'n.  He  is  often  called  4 Khan  Baqi  Khan.' 


Page  389,  line  1* 

Mi's  Ba#bu's.  The  spelling  * Uigur  ’ is  now  common  ; but  in  India  the  word  is  pro- 
nounced 4 Ighur.'  The  query  may  be  cancelled  ; vide  p.  441,  note. 

Page  398,  line  10* 

Dastam  Kha'n.  Yamb^ry  spells  4 Dostum.* 


Page  413. 


Shaikh  Fari'd  i Bukha’ri'.  That  the  name  of  Farid's  father  was  Sayyid  Ahmad 
i Bukhari,  may  be  seen  from  the  short  inscription  on  the  4 Bukhari  Mosque’  in 
the  town  of  Bihar,  which  was  built  by  Shaikh  L&d,  at  the  cost  of  Farid  i Bukhari, 
and  bears  the  date  16th  Rajab,  1017. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Delmerick  has  sent  me  the  following  inscription  from  Farid’s  Jami' 
Masjid  in  Faridab&d, — 

j 

cube  js**  ^*A  ^lij  ^ ^Ul 

13  ^1  j *£*fjJ*>  j jsj 


J**  Zsi  )\  j*A  p9j 

1.  In  the  reign  of  Shdh  Nuruddin , a king  who  is  pious,  just,  and  liberal , 

2.  Murtazd  Khdn,  the  unique  one  (farid)  of  the  age  and  faith , erected  this 
religious  building . 

3.  He  is  honored,  powerful,  generous,  and  liberal,  a worthy  descendant  of  the 
Icing  of  men  [’All]. 

4.  As  Tarikh  of  this  lasting  structure,  the  words  Khair  ul  Biqa  issued  from 
the  pen . 

This  giveB  1014,  A.  H, 
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Page  424,  line  24. 

Khwa'jah  TVhir  Muhammad.  He  is  mentioned  as  a Sijistani  on  p.  528,  among 
the  Bakhshis. 


Page  431,  note  1. 

Ma’$u*m  Kha'n  Ka*buli',  This  rebel,  who  gave  Akbar  no  end  of  trouble,  had  tho 
audacity  to  assume  royal  prerogatives  in  Bengal.  The  following  inscription  I 
received,  through  Babu  Rajendrala  Mitra,  from  Rajah  Pramatha  N4th,  Rajah  of 
Dighaputi,  Rajshahf.  It  was  found  in  a ruined  mosque  at  a village,  called 
Chatmohor,  not  very  far  from  Dighaputi. 

j * gij  AsT*  ^1 

^bk  o ^b  b j ^ b |^ji  a£Jx>  aJLff  oJL4 
tt  j j au*  JlSJli 

This  lofty  mosque  was  built  during  the  time  of  the  great  Sul(dn,  the  chief  of 
Bayyids , Abul  Fath  Muhammad  Ma’pum  Khan — May  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom 
for  ever , O Lord , O Thou  who  remainest ! by  the  high  and  exalted  Khan , Khdn 
Muhammad , son  of  Tut  Muhammad  Khdn  Qaqshdl,  in  the  year  989. 

This  was,  therefore,  nearly  two  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Bengal  Military 
Revolt  (9th  Zi  Hajjah,  987) ; vide  p.  439. 

Page  438,  line  13. 

Sayyid  Muhammad.  Regarding  the  correct  date  of  his  death,  vide  p.  490. 

Page  460,  line  14. 

Six' bat.  There  is  every  probability  that  Sorat’h,  and  not  Surat,  is  intended. 

Page  456. 

The  Gakk’habs.  Vide  pp.  486,  487. 

The  places  Pharwalah  and  Dangali  not  Dangali)  mentioned  in  the  note 

as  the  principal  places  in  the  Gakk’har  District,  are  noticed  in  E.  Terry's  ‘ Voyage  to 
East  India*  (London,  1655,  p.  88).  “ Kakares , the  principal  Cities  are  called  Dekalee 
“ and  Purhola  ; it  is  a large  Province,  but  exceeding  mountainous  ; divided  it  is  from 
“ Tartaria  by  the  Mountain  Caucasus ; it  is  the  extremest  part  North  under  the  MogoVe 
“ subjection.’* 

De  Laet  also  gives  the  same  passage. 

Page  460,  line  2. 

Yaba'q  Kha'n.  The  correct  name  is,  I believe,  Boraq  Khan.  Vide  Vamb&y’s 
‘ Bokhara*,  p.  163. 


Page  493,  line  10. 

.Ku'ch  Ha'jo.  Regarding  Kuch  Hajo  and  Kiich  Bihar  and  Mukarram  Khan,  vide 
my  article  on  these  countries  in  Journal,  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  for  1872,  p.  64 
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Page  493,  line  21. 

Ghazni'n  Kha'n,  of  Jalor. 

“ The  Pahlunpur  family  is  of  Afghan  origin,  belonging  to  the  LohanC  tribe,  and, 
it  is  said,  occupied  Bihdr  in  the  reign  of  Humayun.  They  subsequently  took  service 
with  the  king  of  Dibli ; and  from  Akbar  Shah,  iu  A.  D.  1597,  Ghaznia  Khan,  the 
chief,  obtained  the  title  of  Diwan,  for  having  successfully  repulsed  an  invasion  of 
Afghan  tribes;  for  his  services  on  this  occasion,  he  was  also  rewarded  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Lahor.  In  A.  D.  1682,  Fath  Khan  Diwan  received  the  province  of  Jalor, 
Sanchor,  Pahlunpur,  and  Disah  from  Aurangzib.  Fath  Khan  died  in  1688,  leaving 
an  only  son,  Pir  Khan,  who  was  supplanted  in  his  rights  by  his  uncle  K&mal  Khan, 
who,  subsequently,  being  unable  to  withstand  the  increasing  power  of  the  Rat’hors  of 
Maj-war,  was  compelled,  in  A.  D.  1698,  to  quit  the  country  [Jalor],  and  retire  with 
his  family  and  dependants  to  Pahlunpur,  where  the  family  has  remained  ever  since. — 
Selections,  Bombay  Government  Records,  No.  XXY. — New  Series , p.  16. 

Page  608,  line  13  from  below. 

This  is  wrong,  and  should  be  Hijri . Khwajah  Muhammad  Sharif,  as 
correctly  stated  in  the  genealogical  tree  on  p.  512,  had  two  sons.  The  eldest  is 
A’gh&  Muhammad  Tahir,  whose  nom-de-plume  is  Waqli,  and  Ghias  Beg. 

Page  524,  line  20. 

Alt'  Quli#  Beg  Istajlu*.  Vambdry  spells  Ustajlu,  which  is  the  name  of  a Turkish 
tribe  ; vide  p.  619. 
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AwBAf  Bakr,  son  of  Bah&dur  Khan 
Qushbegi,  495. 

'Abbas  pafawi,  Sh&h,  converts  people  to 
Sbl’ism,  445  ; 453,  603». 

Abdals,  the  forty,  197,  197»* 

Abdal  Chak,  478. 

Abddrkhanah,  65. 

'Abdi,  of  Nishapur,  a k&tib,  102. 

’Abdi  Kor,  482. 

’Abdul  ’All  Tarkhan,  Mirza,  361. 
'Abdul  ’Azira,  vide  Sultan  Khwajah.  . 
’Abdul  ’Aziz,  of  Dihli,  538. 

'Abdul  ’Aziz,  a katib,  103. 

’Abdul  Baqi,  fadr,  275,  528,  541. 
'Abdul  Bari,  Khwajah,  507,  512. 
’Abdu99amad,  Khwajah,  ShMnqalam , 
of  Shiraz,  107,  495  (No.  266). 
*Abdu99amad,  Khwajah,  of  Kashan,  518, 
(No.  353). 

'Abdu99amad,  a katib,  102. 

'Abdul  Ghaffar,  of  Dihli,  413. 

Abdul  Ghafur,  Mirzd,  327. 

'Abdul  Ghafur,)  Shaikh,  538. 

'Abdul  Ghani,  Shaikh,  547. 

’Abdul  Hai,  name  of  several  katibs,  100, 
101,  103. 


’Abdul  Hai,  Mir  'Adi,  468,  471,  480 
(No.  230). 

’Abdul  Haq,  of  Sabzwdr,  a katib,  101. 

’Abdul  Karim,  a katib,  102. 

’Abdul  Karim  Sindhi  Amir  Khan,  472. 

'Abdul  Kh&liq  Khawdfi,  447. 

'Abdullah  A’shpaz,  100. 

’Abdullah  (pairaff,  Khwajah,  100. 

’Abdullah  Khan  Barha,  392. 

’Abdullah  Khan  Firuzjang,  492,  496, 
603,  605,  513n.,  614. 

'Abdullah  Khan  Mughul,  309,  396  (No. 
76). 

'Abdullah  Khan,  Sayyid,  297n.  465 
(No.  189). 

’Abdullah  Khan  Uzbak,  320  (No.  14), 
371. 

'Abdullah  Khdn  Uzbak,  king  of  Bukhdrd, 
411,  468. 

'Abdullah,  Khwajah,  son  of  Khwdjah 
'Abdullatif,  423  (No.  109). 

'Abdullah,  Khwajah,  Khwajagan  Khwa- 
jah, 423. 

’Abdullah  Marwarid,  Khwdjah,  528, 
683*1.  [613. 

'Abdullah,  Mir,  a kdtib,  103  ; a singer, 

’Abdullah,  Mirza,  vide  Sardar  Khan. 
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Abdullah  Sarfkr&z  Khan,  492  (No.  257). 
Abdullah,  son  of  Niz&m  Murtaza  Khan, 
469. 

’Abdullah,  Shaikh,  son  of  Muhammad 
Ghaus,  457. 

’Abdullah,  son  of  Sa’id  Khan,  466. 
Abdullah,  Sultan  of  Kashghar,  322,  459. 
’Abdullah  Sutyanpuri,  544 ; vide  Makh- 
dumul  Mulk. 

’Abdulla^if,  Mir,  of  Qazwin,  447,  545. 
'Abdullatif,  Mirza,  327. 

’Abdullatif,  son  of  Naqib  Kh&n,  449. 
'Abdul  Majid,  vide  A^af  Kh4n. 

’Abdul  Malik  ibn  Marwdn,  36. 

’Abdul  Matlab  Khan,  403  (No.  83). 
'Abdul  Mumin,  Mir,  522  (No.  374). 
'Abdul  Muqtadir,  469. 

’Abdunnabi,  fladr,  169,  173,  177,  185, 
187,  268,  272,  273,  490,  491,  546, 
547. 

'Abdul  Qadir  Akhund,  485,  545. 

'Abdul  Qadir  Badaoni,  vide  Badaoni. 
'Abdul  Qadir  Jilaui,  402. 

'Abdul  Qadir,  Maulan&,  544. 

'Abdul  Qadir  Sarhindi,  544. 

’Abdul  Quddus,  of  Gango,  538,  646. 
'Abdurrahim  Khaluli,  a k4tib,  100. 
'Abdurrahim  Khar,  414,  454,  455n. 
'Abdurrahim, of  Khwarazm,  akatib,  102. 
'Abdurrahim,  of  Lak’hnau,  Shaikh,  338, 
470  (No.  197). 

'Abdurrahim,  Maulan4,  a k4tib,  103. 
'Abdurrahim  Mirz4  KkanKhan4n,  vide 
KhanKhanan. 

’Abdurrahim,  son  of  Q4im  Khan,  371. 
*Abdurrahm4n  Duldai,  465  (No.  186). 
'Abdurrahman,  Mirza,  464  (No.  183). 
’Abdurrahm4n  Sur,  366  ft.,  383*. 
'Abdurrasbid,  king  of  K4shghar,  460, 
460n. 

’Abdurrazzaq  £Jim$&muddaulah,  445ft. 
'Abdurrazzaq,  Mir,  of  Gilin,  424,  472. 
'Abdussalam,  son  of  Mu'azzam  Khan, 
621». 

'Abdussalam,  Maul4n4,  545. 


'Abdussalim  Pay4mi,  601. 

’Abdussami*,  Q4zi,  545. 

'Abdushsbahid,  Khwajah,  423,  639. 
’Abdushshukur,  Mull4,  189. 
’Abdussubh4n  Duldai,  517  (No.  349). 
'Abdussubh4n,  Mirz4,  514. 

’Abdul  Wahh4b  Bukh4ri,  Sayyid,  397. 
'Abdul  Wahh4b,  Shaikh,  546. 

'Abdul  Wahid,  Sayyid,  519  (No.  364). 
'Abdul  W4hid,  Shaikh,  547. 

'Abdul  Wasi',  309. 

Abhang  Kh4n,  336n. 

Aboriginal  races,  231,  252  ; vide  Tribes. 
Abu  l8-h4q  Firang,  Shaikh,  639. 

Abu  l8-h4q,  Sayyid,  439,  523  (No.  384). 
Abul  Baqa,  466. 

Abul  Baqa,  Amir  Kh6n,  472. 

Abul  Faiz  Faizi,  490  ; vide  Faizi. 

Abul  Farah,  Sayyid,  of  Wasi$,  390,  393. 
Abul  Fath  Beg,  318,  492. 

Abul  Fath  Gujr&ti,  Shaikh,  546. 

Abul  Fath,  Hakim,  175,  205,  206,  344, 
402, 424  (No,  112),  642,  669,  674it., 
686. 

Abul  Fath  Kh4n,  son  of  Shaistah  Khan, 
611,  512. 

Abul  Fath,  son  of  Fazil  Beg,  318,  445, 
485,  485n. 

Abul  Fath,  son  of  Muzaffar  Mughul, 
512  (No.  323). 

Abul  Fattdh  AtAliq,  501  (No.  294). 

Abul  Fazl,  author  of  the  A'in,  168,  174, 
187,  194,  203,  209,  210,  338,  388, 
441,  442,  493?t. 

Abul  Fazl  of  Kazarun,  Khafib,  490. 
Abul  Fazl,  son  of  the  Mir  ’Adi,  490. 
Abul  Hasan,  Khwsjah,  327 ; vide  X$af 
Khan. 

Abul  Hasan,  Sayyid,  son  of  the  Mir 
'Adi,  619  (No.  363). 

Abul  HuBain,  376. 

Abul  Khair  Kfain,  472,  478. 

Abul  Ma'ali,  son  of  the  Mir  'Adi,  501, 
(No.  297);  vide  Shah  Abul  Ma'41L 
Abul  Muhammad,  506. 
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Abul  Mnzaffar,  Mir,  389. 

Abul  Muzaffar,  son  of  Ashraf  Kh4n,  484 
(No.  240). 

Abul  Q4sim  Namakiu,  414  *.,  470  (No< 
199)' 

Abul  Qasim,  brother  of  Abdul  QAdir 
Akhund,  485  (No.  242). 

Abul  Qasim,  Sayyid,  son  of  the  Mir  ’Adi, 
489  (No.  251). 

Abul  Qasim,  Mir,  of  Nish&pur,  525 
(No.  398). 

Abul  Qasim,  Governor  of  Gw41i4r,  315. 

Abul  Qasim,  of  Werkop&i,  608#. 

Abul  Waft,  Mir,  472. 

Abu  Na^r,  of  Farah,  41#. 

Abu  Raiban,  quoted,  42. 

Abu  Sa’id  fJawafi  MirzA,  son  of  Sultan 
Husain  Mirz4,  313,  314,  496  (No. 
271). 

’Abu  Sa’id  MirzA,  SutyAn,  316,  322. 

Abu  Sa’id,  Sultan  of  Kashghar,  460, 461. 

Abu  TAlib,  son  of  Munis  KbAn,  417. 

Abu  TAlib  ShAistah  Khan,  511. 

Abu  TAlib,  son  of  ShAistah  KhAn,  511, 
512. 

Abd  TurAb,  Mir,  GujrAti,  406,  506. 

abwdb  ulmdl,  revenue  accounts,  260. 

A'^afi,  a poet,  582#.,  698  #.,600#. 

A^afjab,  510. 

A\af  Kkdn , A’ gafuddaulah,  A'gaf  Jdh , 
titles^  368. 

A'$af  Khan,  (I.),  Abdul  Majid,  241, 330, 
348,  366  (No.  49). 

A*9af  KhAn  (II.),  GhiAsuddin  'All,  411, 
433  (No.  126),  511. 

A'9af  Khan  (III.),  Ja'far  Beg,  209,  411 
(No.  98),  310,  311,  465,  618,  572. 

A'f&f  KhAn(IV.),  Yaminuddaulah,  Mirza 
Abul  Hasan,  510,  612. 

A941at  KhAn  Lodi,  505. 

Achhe,  Shaikh,  521#. 

accounts,  how  kept,  14;  how  divided, 
260. 

a<;l  ijama ’ tumdr , 352. 

'atmat  i anbiyd , title  of  a book,  544. 

79 


A9w4ti,  Maulana,  613#. 

Adam,  the  first  man,  called  ‘hafthazarf, 
99#.,  617. 

A’dam  BArba,  Sayyid,  392,  521#.  [486. 
A’dam,  Sul^An,  Gakk’har,  322,  455,  457, 
Adham  Khan,  son  of  Mahum  Anagah, 
263,  323  (No.  19). 

Adham,  Mir,  439. 

Adhan,  Shaikh,  538. 
adhelah , a coin,  31. 

’A'dil  KhAn,  son  of  ShAh  Muhammad 
QalAti,  432  (No.  125). 

’A’dil  ShAh,  466#. 

*adl  gutkah , a coin,  30. 
admiralty,  279. 
admission  to  court,  156. 
advances  to  officers,  265. 

Ad  wand,  of  Ofisa,  626  (No.  413). 
Afghans,  their  last  stand  under  ’UsmAn 
Loh4ni,  520,  521 ; their  character, 
399 ; 617. 

AflAtun  Mirz4,  347.  [kim,  377. 

Afr4si4b,  son  of  Mirza  Muhammad  Ha- 
Afridis,  614. 

Afshar,  a tribe,  619. 
dftdhij  a coin,  29,  30. 
dftdbgir,  a royal  ensign,  60. 

Afzal  Kh4n,  Khw4jah  SulfAn  ’Ali,  376 
(No.  66). 

Afzal  Kh4n,  604». 
agar , vide  Aloes, 
agate,  vide  bAbAghuri. 

A'gh'4  Khizr  Nah4wandi,  603#. 

Agha  Muhammad  Naf,  613#. 

A’gha  Muhammad  TAhir  Wa9li,  512, 622. 
Agh4  Mull  A,  369,  497,  508,  508#. 

A'gha  Muli4  Daw4td4r,  369,  411. 

Agha  Mull4  Qazwini,  523  (No.  376). 
agingir,  or  firepot,  49. 

Ahadis,  20,  161,  231,  246,  248  ; under 
J abangir,  535. 
dhanchini , a metal,  40. 

Ahd4d,  608. 

ahl  ijamd'at , 182#.  [91). 

Ahmad.  BArha,  Sayyid,  289,  407  (No. 
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Ahmad  Beg  Khan,  brother  ofNiir  Jabaii, 
511,  512. 

Ahmad  Beg  Kabuli,  451,  4C5  (No.  191), 
522. 

Ahmad  Beg,  Mirza,  369. 

Ahmad  Bukhari,  Sayyid,  415,  620. 

Ahmad  puli,  208,  209. 

Ahmadi  Fayyaz,  Shaikh,  546. 

Ahmad  Khan  Niyazi,  484. 

Ahmad  Kbattu,  Shaikh,  507. 

Ahmad  Lodi,  506. 

Ahmad,  Mir,  Munshi,  439. 

Ahmad,  Mulla,  of  Tattah,  106,  206. 

Ahmad  Qasim  Kokah,  502  (No.  307). 

Ahmad,  Sayyid,  505. 

Ahmad  Shah,  Razi  ul  Mulk,  of  Gujrat, 
385. 

Ahmad,  Shaikh,  a katib,  100. 

Ahmad,  Shaikh,  544. 

Ahmad,  Shaikh,  son  of  Salim  Chisti  Si- 
kriwal,  475  (No.  210). 

Ahmad,  Shaikh,  son  of  'Abdul  Quddus, 
546. 

Ahmad,  Sultan  of  Gujrat,  506. 

Ahrar  Khwajah,  423,  539. 

aimak  tenures,  272,  274. 

airndq , vide  uymdq . 

’Ain  Khan  Dak’hini,  482. 

’A'ishab,  Muhammad’s  wife,  196,  203». 

'Aislu,  Maulana,  102. 

'ajaxbiy  a tent,  54. 

dkdsdiah,  47,  50. 

Akbar,  Emperor,  when  born,  62*.,  his 
miraculous  birth,  210,  382;  his  full 
name,  186 ; his  mother,  332,  333, 
334;  his  nurses,  vide  Mahum 
Anagah,  Pichah  Jan  Anagah,  Ji  Ji 
Anagah  ; his  attachment  to  rela- 
tives, 324,  325  ; bis  children,  308  ; 
his  wives,  173,  309,618;  his  bro- 
thers, vide  Muhammad  Hakim  Mir- 
za, and  Mirza  Ibrahim,  526;  his 
character,  154,  155;  how  he  spends 
his  time,  154 ; abhors  cruelty,  133*. ; 
regards  the  performance  of  his  duty 


an  act  of  worship,  11 ; enters  into  de- 
tails, 243  ; is  a good  physiognomist, 
238 ; believes  in  lucky  days,  91i».  ; 
is  * lucky,’  243 ; is  musical,  51 ; is 
witty,  427  ; shews  himself  to  the 
people,  156 ; how  he  dines,  58 ; 
invents  new  names,  45,  59,  65,  90, 
104,  127,  129,  139*. ; is  fond  of 
fruit,  64 ; dislikes  meat,  61 ; ab- 
stains from  it,  155  ; wears  woollen 
8tufTs  like  £}ufis,  90 ; likes  only 
certain  books,  103  ; is  fond  of  paint- 
ing, 107,  108  ; of  elephants  and 
trained  leopards,  131,  288  ; likes  to 
see  spiders  fight,  296  ; does  not  hunt 
ou  Fridays,  290  ; invents  a carriage, 
275  ; and  a wheel  for  cleaning  guns, 
115  ; his  favorite  gun  Sangram,  116, 
617 ; invents  elephant  gear,  127 ; 
improves  his  army,  232  ; introduces 
the  brand,  or  the  ddgh  o mahallt- 
law,  232,  233,  326,  600*.;  im- 
proves guns,  113  ; his  forced  march 
from  A'grah  to  Gujr&t,  434  ».,  325, 
416,  416*.;  his  religion,  49;  is 
the  spiritual  guide  of  his  people, 
162  ; performs  miracles,  164,  284, 
286,  287 ; is  the  representative  of 
God,  188  ; is  king  by  Divine  Right, 
Preface,  iii.  ; abolishes  the  jazyaA, 
189  ; interdicts  beef,  193  ; orders  the 
courtiers  to  shave  off  their  beards, 
193,  610*. ; looks  upon  dogs  and 
pigs  as  clean,  194 ; abolishes  the 
Hijrah,  195;  bates  every  thing 
Arabic,  195,  198,  206 ; dislikes  the 
names  * Muhammad*  and  ‘ Ahmad, 
355*. ; makes  the  Mullas  drink 
wine,  197,  468 ; calls  a Zoroastrian 
priest  from  Persia,  210  ; keeps  Pars! 
feasts,  276;  discourages  circumcision 
and  the  rite  of  Suttee,  207 ; save* 
a Suttee,  428;  hates  the  learned 
and  drives  them  from  court,  173, 
190,  191 ; resumes  their  grants  of 
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land,  268,  269,  270 ; his  views  on 
marriage,277,  and  on  education,  278 ; 
fixes  the  age  for  marriage,  195 ; wor- 
ships fire  and  the  sun,  49, 200,  202  ; 
founds  a new  sect,  165 ; admits 
pupils  to  it  by  ceremony,  203  (vide 
Divine  Faith)  ; is  opposed  for  his 
religious  opinions,  401,  especially  by 
’Abdullah  of  Tdr4n,  468 ; is  called 
a God,  661 ; forces  courtiers  to  pro- 
strate themselves  before  him,  vide 
sijdah ; his  last  illness,  467 ; day 
of  his  death,  212a. ; is  buried  at 
Sikandrah,  211. 

Akbarnaraah,  Lucknow  Edition  of,  435a. 

Akbar  Quli  Sultan,  486 , 487. 

dkhtak , meaning  of,  432a. 

Akhtachi,  an  officer  over  horses,  138. 

A'l  i Muzaffar,  a dynasty,  445 . 

aldchah,  a stuff,  vide  alchah. 

A* Id  Hazrat , a title,  337n. 

A' Id  Kkdqdn , a title,  337n. 

* alam , a royal  standard,  50. 

'Alam  Barha,  Sayyid,  392,  395a. 

'Alam  Kabuli,  Mulla,  169a.,  546. 

’A'lam  Lodi,  506. 

'Alauddaullah  Kami,  447,  447a. 

’Al&uddaulah,  Mirza,  508. 

’Alauddin  Har&ti,  a k&tib,  102. 

’Alauddin  Islam  Khan,  493,  619,  520. 

’Alauddin  Khawafi,  Khwajah,  446. 

'Al&uddin  Khilji,  his  coins,  18 ; his 
army  reforms,  242  ; interferes  with 
grants  of  land,  271,  367a.,  460a., 
491a. 

’Alauddin  Lari,  540. 

'Alauddin  Majzub,  539. 

'Alauddin  Mirza,  522. 

'Ala  ul  Mulk,  of  Lar,  601a. 

’Ala  ul  Mulk,  Mir,  of  Tirmiz,  322. 

alchah , a melon,  65  ; a stuff,  91,  91a. 

Alexander  the  Great  (Sikandar),  343, 
553. 

*Ali,  the  Khalifah,  99. 

'All  A^gbar,  Mirza,  413. 


'All  Ahmad,  the  engraver,  22, 27,  52,  53. 
’Ali  Akbar,  Mir,  382  (No.  62). 

»Ali  Akbar  Tashbihi,  Mir,  596a. 

’Ali  Beg  Akbarsh^hi,  Mirza,  482. 

'Ali  Beg  'Alamshahi,  482  (No.  237). 

'Ali  Chaman,  a k&tib,  103. 

'Ali  Dost  Kh6n,  633. 

Ali  ibn  Hilal,  a calligraphist,  100. 

’Ali  Khan,  R&jah,  ofKh&ndesh,  327,335. 
'Ali  Kh6n  Cbak,  478. 

'Ali  Mardan  Bab4dur,  496  (No.  273). 
'Ali,  Mir,  a katib,  101,  102,  103. 

'Ali,  Mir,  Sayyid  Judai,  of  Tabriz,  a 

painter  and  poet,  107,  690 ; , a 

musician,  613  ; , of  Qum,  598. 

'Ali  Muhammad  Asp,  492  (No.  258). 
’All,  Qazi,  346. 

’All  Quli,  vide  Khan  Zaman. 

'Ali  Quli  Beg  Istajlu,  Sher  Afkan  Khan, 
524  (No.  394),  622. 

'All  Quli  Khan  Indarabi,  432  (No.  124). 
'All  Rai,  of  Little  Tibbat,310, 474,  607a. 
'Ali  Sher,  Mir,  101,  338. 

'Ali  Shukr  Beg,  315. 

'Ali  Yar,  408. 

Alif  Kh&n  Gujrati,  386. 

* alisheri , a melon,  65. 

Allah  Bakhsh  ffadr,  436. 

Allah  Quli,  486,  487. 

Allah  Yar  Kban,  499. 
alms,  paid  at  court,  14,  266,  267. 
aloes,  wood  of  aloes,  80. 
aloni , 26. 
alphabets,  98. 

Alq&s  Mirza  pafawi,  314. 

Altun  Qulij,  500  (No.  290). 

Amanullah,  son  of  Saif  Kokah,  518, 

„ (No.  356). 

Ambah  KhanChak  Kashmiri,  474,  474a. 
497. 

* ambar , 77. 

'Ambar,  Malik,  337,  338,  339,  412. 

Amin  Khan  Ghori  516. 

Amin  Razi,  Khwajah,  508,  512. 
Aminuddin  Inju,  Mir,  451. 
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Amir  Beg  Pairawl,  000 
Amir  Chaubin,  316. 

Amir  Haidar,  of  Bilgrim,  316n. 

Amir  Khan,  472. 

Amir  Khin  Mughal  Beg,  373. 

Amir  Kb  in,  Sayyid,  445n. 

Amir  Khusrau  Shah,  311,  315. 

Amir  Kbusrawi,  Sayyid,  591». 

Amir  Man9ur,  a katib,  101. 

Amir  Qizi  Asiri,  699. 

amir  ul  nmara,  a title,  240,  333. 

Amr  Singh  Baghelah,  407. 

Amr  Singh,  or  Amri,  Rina,  342,  447, 
619. 

Amr  Singh,  of  I'dar,  333. 

Amr  Singh  Sisodiah,  418. 

Ainri,  a poet,  608». 

Amrullah,  Mlrzi,  339. 
amulets,  607. 

amusements  at  court,  297,  303. 
anagah,  or  nurse,  323. 

Anand  Singh  Kachhwahah,  418. 
anin,  219. 

Anisi,  a poet,  578. 

Anisuddin,  vide  Mihtar  Khan. 

Anup  Singh  Baghelah,  407. 

Anwar  Mirza,  327. 

*aqaid  i ncuaft , title  of  a book,  362». 
’A'qil,  Mirza,  son  of  Mirza  Tsa  Tar- 
khan, 364n. 

'A'qil  Husain  Mirza,  461,  462. 
aqtd\  or  jdg<rt  266. 

'Arab  Bahidur,  189,  351,  400, 410, 427, 
446,  481. 

'Arabshih,  Mir,  563n. 

* Arafdt  o ’Araqdt,  a Tazkirah,  518. 
Aram  Binu  Begum,  Akbar’s  daughter, 
309. 

arbdb , meaning,  563n. 
arbab  uttahawil , household  expenses 
260. 

archers,  254. 

Ardsher,  a Zoroastrian  priest,  210. 
Ardsher  Kabuli,  466. 

Arghun,  a clan,  361,  363. 


Arghtin  of  Kabul,  a katib,  100. 

Arghun,  Khan,  361. 

'A'rif  Beg  Shaikh  'Umari,  455. 

Arjun  Singh,  485  (No.  244). 

Arlit,  a tribe,  476,  508. 
armourere,  113. 
armours,  kinds  of,  111,  112. 
arms,  list  of,  110. 

army,  strength  of  Akbar’s  army,  231, 
243,  245,  246  ; of  Shihjahan,  244. 
Arqun  'Abdullah,  a kitib,  100. 
arrack,  70. 

arsenal,  the  imperial,  109. 

Arslan,  a poet,  609. 

Arzani  Begum,  311. 

* arzndmchah , 263. 

Asad  Reg,  son  of  Khan  Daurin  Shah 
Beg,  378. 

Asad  Khin,  son  of  Qutlugh  Qadam 
Khan,  432. 

Asad  Khin,  Shuja’  i Kibuli,  431a. 

Asad  Khin  Turkmin,  382. 

Asadullah  Khan,  of  Tabriz,  427  (No. 
116). 

Asadullah,  Mlrzi,  522. 

Asadullah,  son  of  Sher  Khwajah,  469. 
Asadullah  Turkmin,  382,  427. 
ashkhdr , 24. 

Ashki,  a poet,  590  a.,  698. 

Ashraf,  a poet,  389. 

Ashraf  Khin  Mir  Mnnshi,  Muhammad 
A^ghar,  389  (No.  73),  101. 

Ashraf  Khwajah,  612  (No.  320). 
asht,  a coin,  31. 

ashtdhdt , a metallic  composition,  41. 
ashtsiddh , a coin,  30. 

Asiri,  of  Rai,  a poet,  599. 

Askaran  Kachhwahah,  430,  458,  631. 
'Askari  Mlrzi,  brother  of  Humiyun, 
319,  348,  441. 

'Askiri  Mlrzi,  son  of  Ja’far  Beg,  413. 
asrdr  i maktum , title  of  a book,  568a. 
assaying,  mode  of,  21. 
assessment,  under  Bairam  Khin,  349 ; 
under  MuzofFar  Khin,  349 ; under 
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Todar  Mall,  352  ; 430 ; of  Kashmir, 
346,  411 ; of  Afghanistan,  377. 
atdltq,  an  office,  315,  317,  327,  331, 
333,  334,  336,  347,  356,  357  »., 
361,  383,  400,  412. 
dtbegiy  master  of  the  horse,  137, 432/t. 
Atgah  Khan,  Shamsuddin  Muhammad, 
263,  321  (No.  15). 
at'harban , a Sanskrit  work,  105. 
afhkhambah , a tent,  54. 

'Atiq,  526. 
atkal , 219. 

Atku  Timur,  361. 
dstmah , a coin,  29. 

*atr , rose  water,  510. 

Auji,  Mulla,  594/t.  ' 

Aulad  Husain,  479. 
aurang , or  throne,  50. 

Aurungzib,  337a.,  abolishes  music, 
613a.  ; 615. 

aviary,  the  imperial,  295. 

A wans,  a tribe,  456a. 
awdrahnawts , 251. 

* Awariful  Ma'drif,  title  of  a book,  433ft. 
’ Aydr  Danish , a book  by  Abulfazl,  106. 
A’yat  ul  Kurtf,  name  of  a verse  in  the 
Qoran,  168. 

Ayaz,  slave  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  565a, 
Azaduddaulah,  Mir  Jamaluddin  Husain, 
451. 

A’zam  Khan,  vide  Khan  i A’zam. 
azfar  uttib,  a perfume,  82. 

Azhar,  Maul  and,  a katib,  101,  102. 
Azhdar  Khan  Dak’hini,  482. 

’Aziz  Kokah,  vide  Khan  i A’zam. 

’Aziz  Kabuli,  Mirza,  431a. 

'Aziz,  son  of  Khan  Jahdn  Lodi,  505. 
’Azizullah,  Mir,  373. 

’Azizullah  Turbati,  527. 

'Azmat  Lodi,  505. 

Baba'  Balds,  639. 

Bdb&  Beg,  410. 
bdbdghdH , or  agate,  35,  615. 


Baba  Hasan  Abdal,  a saint,  515. 

Baba  Khan  Qaqshal,  350,  369/*.,  370  ; 

dies,  351. 

Baba  Kipur,  539. 

Baba  Quchin,  445. 

bdbd  shaikhi \ a kind  of  melon,  65,  523. 
Baba  Sher  Qalandar,  a saint,  514. 

Baba  Talib,  a poet,  607. 

Baba  Zambur,  334,  360. 

Babar,  Emperor,  introduces  gardening, 
87;  his  Memoirs,  105,  335  ; 311, 
362,  420,  460,  618. 

Bdbu  Mankli,  370,  473  (No.  202). 
babul  wood,  22,  25,  69. 

Babus,  Mir,  389,  (No.  73),  441*.,  620. 
Badakhshis,  their  character,  454. 

Badan  Singh  Bbadauriah,  489. 

Bad&oni,  the  historian,  104  n.,  168,  261, 
372,  435,  438,  476,  547,  582*. 
bddinjdn , 69. 

badt  ’ ul  baydny  title  of  a book,  547. 
Badf  uzzaman,  son  of  Mirza  Shahrukh 
Badakhshi,  313. 

Badi’  uzzaman  Mirza,  son  of  Sultan 
Husain  Mirza,  362.  [472  n. 

Badi  ’uzzaman,  Mirza,  Shahnawaz  Khan, 
Badi  ’uzzam&n,  Mirza,  son  of  A’ghd 
Mulla,  369. 

Badi  ’uzzaman,  Qazwini,  411. 
bddlah  (brocade),  510. 

Badr,  Sayyid,  416. 

Badr  i ’A’lam,  Mir,  469. 

Bad  Singh  Bhadauriah,  489 n. 
baghliy  a dirham,  36. 

Bahddury  conferred  as  title,  339. 
Bahadur  Gohlot,  50*2  (No.  308). 
Bahddur  Khan,  Muhammad  Sa’id  Shai- 
bani,  328,  329,  366,  368,  381,  382. 
Babidur  Khan  Qurdar,  495  (No.  269). 
Bah&dur  Danturi,  524. 

Bah&dur  Khan  Gilani,  496. 

Bahadur,  Sultan,  of  Gujrat,  348,  61 1». 
Babar  Begum,  daughter  of  Jahangir,  130. 
BaharKhan,  (No.  87) ; vide  Muhammad 
A9ghar,  and  Pahar  Khau. 
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Baharlii  tribe  315,  359,  619. 
Bahauddin  Kambu,  497. 

Bahauddin  Majzub,  of  Badaon,  409. 
Bahduddin  Mufti,  546. 

Bahauddin  Zakariya,  of  Multan,  399. 
baklak,  15. 

Bahmanyar,  511,  512. 

Bahrain,  son  of  Shamsi,  450. 

Bahram  Mirza  pafawi,  314. 

Bahram  Quli,  a musician,  613. 

Bab  ram  Saqqd,  a poet,  581,  581*. 

Bair  am  Beg,  father  of  Mun’im  Khan, 
317. 

Bair&m  Khan,  KhanKhan&n,  309,  315, 
(No.  10),  332,  348  ; his  assessment, 
349  ; 353,  355,  374,  375,  436,  437, 
612*.,  619. 

Bairam  Oghldn,  464. 

Bairam  Qulij,  501. 

Bairi  S&l,  brother  of  Gajpati,  of  Bih&r, 
498*. 

bai$ar,  or  horse  doctor,  138. 

Baizdwi , a Qoran  commentator,  545. 
Bakhshis,  of  Akbar’s  reign,  528. 

Bakhshi  Banu  Begum,  322. 

Bakhshu,  a singer,  611*. 

Bakhtyar,  a clan  of  Jalesar,  425. 
Bakhtyar  Beg  Gurd,  474  (No.  204). 
Bakhyah  Anagah,  398. 

Baland  Akhtar,  310. 

Balbhadr,  Rajah  of  Lak'hinpur,  345. 
Balbhadr  Rdt’hor,  501  (No.  296). 
Balinas,  the  philosopher,  553*. 

Balju  Qulij,  501. 

Balochis,  338,  360,  397. 

Baltu  Khan,  475  (No.  207). 
bamboo,  price  of,  224. 
bdn,  19. 
bandits , 253. 

Bandah  'All  Maiddni,  499  (No.  284). 
Bandah  ’All  Qurbegi,  499. 
banduqchi , vide  match-lock-bearers. 
Bdnka  Kachhwahah,  495  (No.  270). 
bankulis , 253. 

Banu  A’gha,  333. 


banwdrt , 18. 

Baqai,  a poet,  595*. 

B4qi  Be  Uzbak,  519  (No.  368). 

Baqi  Billah,  441. 

Baqi  Khan,  381  (No.  60),  620. 

Baqi  Khan,  son  of  Tdhir  Khan,  408, 
Baqi  Safarchi,  534. 

Baqi  Sultan  Uzbak,  313. 

Baqi  Tarkhan,  Mirza,  420. 

Bdqir  Anfari,  501  (No.  298). 

Baqir  Bukhdri,  Sayyid,  398. 

Baqir,  Maulana,  a katib,  103 . 
bdrah , or  a community  of  twelve  vil- 
lages, 393. 

bardt , or  cheque,  262. 

Bardwardi  soldiers,  231. 
barg  i nai , a kind  of  melon,  65. 
bdrgdhy  audience  tent,  53. 
bdrgir , a kind  of  horse,  133,  135,  139, 
215,  263. 

Barha  Sayyids,  390  to  395. 

Bari  of  Harat,  a katib,  101. 

Barkhurdar  Mirza,  Kh&n  ’A'l&m,  512 
(No.  328). 

Barkhurdar,  Khwajah,  514. 

Barlas,  a clan,  341,  365. 

Basakhwanis,  a sect,  597*. 

Basawan,  the  painter,  108. 

Basu,  Rajah  of  Mau,  345,  447,  457. 
Batanis,  an  Afghan  tribe,  476*. 
Bayasanghur,  son  of  Prinoe  Danyal, 
310. 

Bdyasanghur  Mirza,  311. 

Bay  at,  a Turkish  tribe,  581. 

Bayazid  Barha,  392,  601  (No.  295). 
Bdyazid  Beg  Turkman,  501  (No.  299). 
Bayazid  Mu'azzam  Khan,  492  (No.  260). 
Bdyazid,  son  of  Sulaim&n  of  Bengal,  366. 
Baz  Bahadur  of  Malwab,  321,  324,  428 
(No.  120),  612. 

Baz  Bahadur,  son  of  Sharif  Kh&n,  383, 
465  (No.  188). 
bdellium,  82. 

Be , a title,  for  Begf  455. 
bear,  a stupid  animal,  617. 
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Bechti,  Shaikh,  538. 

Beddr  Bakht,  Prince,  472 ». 
beef  interdicted  by  Akbar,  193. 
beer,  manufacture  of,  502. 

Beg  Baba  Kolabi,  441. 

Beg  Muhammad  Toqbai,  512  (No.  324). 
Beg  Muhammad  Uighur,  518  (No.  360). 
Beg  Nunn  Khan  Quchin,  475  (No.  212). 
Beg  Oghlu,  421. 

Beglar  Begi,  a title,  333. 

Beglar  Khan,  450. 

Begums,  their  salaries,  615. 

Begum  pahib,  615. 

Bengal  Military  Revolt,  621. 

Beni  Das  Bundela,  488. 
betel  leaf,  cultivation  of,  72. 
betel  nut,  71. 

betting,  at  court,  218,  289. 

Bbadauriah  clan,  324,  488. 

Bhagwan  Das  Kachhwahah,  (Bhagwant 
Das),  198,  310,  333  (No.  27),  619. 
Bhagwan  Das  Bundela,  488. 

Bhakkar,  Sayyid,  416. 

bhang  dr,  a metallic  composition,  41. 

Bhao  Singh  Kachhwahah,  341,  485, 486. 

Bharat  Chand  Bundela,  488. 

bheldy  a nut,  52 n. 

Bhik,  or  Bhikan,  Shaikh,  546. 

Bhil  Khan  Salimshdhi,  343. 

Bhim  Singh  Kachhwdhah,  418,  486. 
Bhim,  Rawul  of  Jaisalmir,  477  (No.  225). 
Bhim,  Rajah,  Daulatshahf,  337. 
bhiraun,  a stuff,  94,  617. 

Bhoj  Bhadauriah,  489. 

Bhoj  Hada,  409. 

Bhoj  Raj,  Shaikhawat,  419. 
bhoUiri,  a fruit,  70. 

Bhugials,  a Gakk’har  tribe,  487. 

Bfbf  pafiyah,  441. 

Blbf  Sarw  i Sahf,  441. 

Bichitr  Khan,  a singer,  612. 

Bigarah , meaning  df,  506w. 

Bihdrf  Mall  Kachhwahah,  309,  328 
(No.  23),  619. 

Bihruz,  Rajah,  446». 


Bihzad,  the  painter,  107. 

Bijlf  Khan  Afghan,  369. 

Bikram&jft  469  ; vide  Patr  Das. 
Bikramdjft,  of  Gwaliar,  611a. 
Bikramajft  Baghelah,  407. 

Bikramajft  Bhadauriah,  489. 

Bikramajft  Bundela,  488. 

Bilas,  son  of  Tansen,  613». 
biiiy  a musical  instrument,  612. 

Bfna,  Shaikh,  543. 
binsatt  a coin,  29. 
bir,  meaning  of,  494a. 

Bir  Bar,  Rajah,  175,  183,  188,  192, 198r 
199,  204,  206,  209,  330,  344,  404 
(No.  86),  426. 

Bfr  Bhadr  Baghelah,  406. 

Bir  Mandal  Khan,  a musician,  612. 

Bfr  Sah,  of  Gondwanah,  367. 

Bir  Singh  Deo  Bundela,  458,  469,  487, 
488. 

birydny  a dish,  60. 

Biswds  R&o,  449. 

Bfzan  (Bizhan),  508. 
blood  of  enemies  drunk,  427. 

Bor&q  Khan,  621. 
borax,  26. 

boy  s love,  319,  349,  360,  656*.,  557 
669n  ; vide  immorality, 
branding  horses,  139,  140it. ; introduced 
by  Akbar,  233,  255. 
brass,  how  made,  41. 
bread,  how  prepared,  61. 
bricks,  price  of,  223. 

Bud  Singh  Bhadauriah,  489n. 

Budi  (Badhl)  Chand  of  Nagarkot,  330, 
345,  404. 

buffalo  hunt 8,  293. 

bughrdy  a dish,  60. 
bugrdwatiy  25. 

Buhlul  Khan  Mianah,  506. 
buhluli,  a coin,  31. 
buildings,  222  ; estimates  of,  226. 
bukhdr  (gas),  39,  41. 

Bulaqi  (Ddwar  Bakhsh),  310. 

Bulaqi  Begum,  310. 
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Bundela  Rajputs,  of  U'ndekah,  genea- 
log}T,  488. 

b 11  rdf  or  drawn  (a  game),  298. 

Burlian,  Shaikh,  539. 

Burhani,  Mir,  389. 

Burj  ’AH,  319. 

Buzurg,  Mir,  of  Bhakkar,  515. 


CaBU'HT,  a poet,  582. 
p.ibri,  a poet,  613. 
ipadiq,  Maulana,  541. 

Cadiq  Muhammad  Khan,  355  (No.  43). 
£adrs,  of  Akhar  s reign,  268,  270,  271, 
528,  618  ; fadr  of  women,  510. 
£adr  i ’Iraqi,  a katib,  ICO. 

Cadr  Jahan  Mufti,  270,  272,  468  (No. 

194),  185,  208,  209,  212». 

^J  idruddin,  Qazi,  545. 
pafai,  Sayyid,  514,  515. 

Cifar  A'gha  Khudawand  Khan  Gujrati, 
354. 

ffafdar  Beg,  son  of  Haidar  Muhammad 
Khan,  512  (No.  326). 

9 ifdar  Khan,  512. 

9atilar  Khan  Khwajah  Khail,  652. 

9 ifshikan  Mirza  9afawi»  315. 

9afshikan  Khan,  Mirza  Lashkari,  347, 
(fonnerly  9ahlar  Khan). 

Qdhib  i Zaman,  189  ; vide  Imam  Mahdi. 
9ahib  Qiran,  a title,  337?*. 

9aib,  a poet,  580n. 

9airafi,  a mint  officer,  18. 

9airafi,  a poet,  58 2n. ; vide  9ar^* 
9alabat  Khan,  445w. 

9alabat  Khan  B&rha,  392,  407. 

9alabat  Khan  Chirgis,  442. 

9alahat  Khan  Lodi,  503. 

9alabat  Khan  Nizamshahi,  499. 
caligraphists  of  fame,  100. 
caligraphy,  99. 

9alih  Diwanah,  479. 

9alihah  Banu,  371. 
yalihf,  a poet,  583. 


camels,  the  imperial,  143  ; different  kinds 
of,  143  ; their  food,  144 ; harness, 
145 ; are  shorn,  146  ; have  oil  in- 
jected into  the  nose,  146 ; how 
trained,  147  ; how  mustered,  216. 
camphor,  78,  79 ; causes  impotence,  385. 
camps,  45. 
canals,  333,  491. 
fandali , 306,  337n. 
cannons,  112,  113,  115. 
cards,  303,  304.  [586. 

9arfi  (9airafi),  a poet,  581a. ; of  Sawah, 
carpets,  55. 

carriages,  or  bahalst  27 5 ; English  car- 
riages, 27 5n. ; for  trained  leopards, 
288 ; kinds  of,  150. 
cash-payments,  134a. 
cattle,  148;  good  in  Bengal  and  the 
Dak’hin,  bad  in  Dihli,  149  ; their 
food,  149 ; how  mustered,  216. 
cereals,  prices  of,  62. 
cliabuk-suwar,  an  officer  over  horses,  138, 
chahdi'goshah,  a coin,  29».,  30. 

Chahar  nahri,  a canal,  491». 

Chaks,  a Kashmir  family,  478. 

Chalmah  Beg,  vide  Khan  ’Alam. 
Chamarif  title  of  a historical  work,  347. 
Champat  Bundela,  488. 

Chand  Bibi,  336n. 

Chaud  Khan  and  Chand  Miy£n,  two 
singers,  612. 

Chanda  Rao,  Sisodiah,  418. 
chandal  mandulf  a play,  303. 

Chandr  Man  Bundela,  488. 

Chandr  Sen,  son  of  M&ldeo,  of  Jodhpur 
(Marwar),  330,  357,  419,  476. 
Chandrawat,  417. 
chandrkrdntf  a stone, 
character,  of  Kashmiris,  399 ; of  the 
Gakk’hars,  487  ; of  Gujrdtis,  387 ; 
of  Badakhshls,  454  ; of  the  women 
of  Persia,  Turan,  Khurasan,  and 
India,  327 ; of  Afgh&ns,  399 ; of 
Kambus,  399 ; of  Dak’hiufs,  443 ; 
of  Turks,  540. 
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charkh,  300. 
ckarn , a coin,  31. 

Ch&shnfgir,  a mint  officer,  23. 
Chatbamiris,  a clan,  391,  394. 
chair , or  umbrella,  50. 

Cbatr  Bboj,  332. 

Chatr  Khan,  a musician,  613a. 

Cbatr  S61  Kachhwahah,  418. 
Ch&traurls,  a clan,  391,  394. 
chatrmandal,  a method  of  hunting,  in- 
vented by  Akbar,  289. 
chatrtoq , a royal  standard,  50. 
chaubtn , a kind  of  tent,  46. 
chaubin  rdotx , a kind  of  tent,  46,  53. 
chaugdn , or  hockey,  297. 
chauki,  or  guard,  257. 
chaupar,  a game,  303,  349. 
chautdr,  a stuff,  94,  617. 
chelahs,  or  slaves,  253,  253a.,  254 ; de- 
finition of  the  term  * slave/  254. 
cheque,  or  bardt,  262. 
cherry  tree,  228. 
chhdchhiyd , 25. 

Cbhajhu  Birha,  477  (No.  221). 

Chibhs,  a tribe,  456a. 
chile  hi,  a dish,  59. 

Chin  Qulij,  500  (No.  293),  501,  34a. 

(where  wrong  Husain  Qnlij). 
Chingiz  Khan,  his  descendants,  361, 
459  ; his  law  (tor ah),  454. 

Chingiz  Kb6n  Gujrati,  321,  323,  386, 
462. 

Chingiz  Kh6n  NizAmshahl,  442. 

Chirkis  Rumi,  383. 
chinoah , 252. 

Christians  exhibit  crosses  and  represen- 
tations in  wax  of  the  birth  of  Christ 

» 

193,  193a. ; vide  cunabula. 
Christianity,  taught  the  Imperial  princes, 
182. 

chugal , a coin,  29. 
chdwah , a scent,  81. 

£?im$6muddaulah,  son  of  Mir  Hus&m 
Inju,  451. 

£iin$6muddaulab,  445a. 

80 


civet,  vide  zabad. 
cocoanut,  71. 

coins,  list  of  Akbar’s  coins,  27;  vide 
currency. 

collectors  of  revenue,  their  salary,  251. 
colours,  nature  of,  96. 
contingents  of  the  Manpabdars,  241, 
244,248. 

conversions,  to  Christianity,  499;  to 
Islam,  237a.,  407,  418,  446a.,  458, 
460,  461a.,  513a. ; to  Shl'ism,  445, 
584a. 
copper,  40. 

cornelian,  its  exhilarating  properties, 
510a. 

cotton  stuffs,  94,  617. 
court  ceremonies,  45,  156, 157,  158, 160, 
266,  267 ; vide  Chingiz  Khan's  law- 
cows,  the  imperial,  148  ; cowdung,  how 
used,  21. 

crews,  of  ships,  280. 

gubahs,  two  officers  appointed  to  each, 
423. 

(ffii  Qdhib , meaning  of,  590a. 
gvfidnah,  fast  days  at  court,  59,  61. 
pa/A  i kul , or  toleration,  448a. 
cunabula,  618 ; vide  Christians. 

Qurat  o Manx,  title  of  a Masnawi,  600a. 
currency,  changes  in,  32. 

DaBISTA'N  U1  Maz&hib,  a work  on 
religious  sects,  209,  213,  452,  453. 
Daftar,  of  the  empire,  260. 
ddgh  o mahalli  system,  242,  242,  255, 
256,  370,  402,  411,  600a. ; vide 
branding. 

ddgu , a warm  mantle,  333. 
dahseri  tax,  275. 

Dai  Dilaram,  510. 

Dairam,  of  Chauragajh,  407. 
dakhili  soldiers,  231,  254,  255. 

Dak’hinis,  noted  for  stupidity,  443. 

Dak  hint,  Mirza,  472a. 

dakhl,  a kind  of  poetry,  102a.,  364. 
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Daklili,  a poet,  608. 

Dak-Mewrahs,  252m. 

Dalap  Das  Kachhwahah,  483. 

Dalpat,  son  of  Rai  Rai  Singh,  359,  4r65, 

490  (No.  252). 

Dalpat  Ujjainiah,  513,  513». 
ddm,  a coin,  31. 

damdmah,  a musical  instrument,  50. 
damdnaky  a kind  of  gun,  113. 
dampukht , a dish,  61. 
damriy  a coin,  31. 
dang , a weight,  36. 

Danyal,  Sultan,  Akbar’s  son,  born  and 
died,  309,  434n. ; his  children,  310, 

34m.,  48,  336,  423,  450,  619. 

Danyal  i Chishti,  Shaikh,  309. 

Dara  Shikoh,  Prince,  314,  478. 

Darab  Khan,  Mirza  Darab,  337,  338, 

339. 

darby  a coin,  31. 
darbanf  or  porters,  252. 

Darbar  Kh4n,  464  (No.  185). 
darsariy  157  ; darsaniyah , 207. 

Darwish,  Maulana,  101. 

Darwish,  Sayyid,  son  of  Shams  Bukhari, 

523  (No.  382). 

Darwish  Bahram  Saqqa,  581. 

Darwish  Khusrau  Qazwlnl,  453. 

Darwish  Muhammad,  of  Mashhad,  528. 
Darwish  Muhammad  Uzbak,  402  (No. 

81). 

Dary4  Khan  Rohilah,  {>04,  505. 
dasdt  a coin,  31. 

Dastara  Khan,  398  (No.  79),  620. 
Daswant’h,  a painter,  108. 

Daud,  king  of  Bengal,  318,  330,  331, 

374,  375,  379. 

Daud,  a singer,  612. 

Daud  Jhanniwal,  Shaikh,  539. 

Daud4  Hada,  400,  409,  410. 

Dauda  Sisodiah,  418. 

Daulat,  Sayyid,  445. 

Daulat  Bakhtyar,  Shaikh,  501  (No.  300). 
Daulat  Khan  Lodi,  512  (No.  309),  335, 

336. 


Daulat  Khan,  son  of  Amin  Khan  Ghori 
326. 

Daulat  Nisa  Begum,  477«. 

Daulat  Shad  Bib i,  309. 

Dauri,  a katib  and  poet,  103. 

Dawa  Khan,  460». 

Dawai,  481,  543. 

Dawam,  Mir,  of  Khurasan,  613. 

D4wan,  Shaikh,  a musician,  613. 
dawdirt  a class  of  letters,  103». 

Dawar  Bakhsh,  Prince,  310,  327, 
Daww4ni,  481,  601n. 
days  of  fast,  at  court,  61. 

Deb  Chand  Rajah  Manjholah,  175. 

Debi  Singh,  488. 

deer,  291 ; deer  fights,  218. 

De  Laet,  521,  535,  621. 

Devi  Das,  of  Mairtha,  322,  476. 
dhdriy  a coin,  30. 
dhap,  ‘ a singer,*  612 n. 

Dharnidhar  Ujjainiah,  513». 

Dh4ru,  son  of  Todar  Mall,  352, 465  (No. 
190). 

Dhol4  R4i,  founder  of  Amber,  329. 
Dhunds,  a tribe,  456». 
dialect,  of  Qandah4r,  408. 
diamonds,  480n. ; — powder,  a poison, 
510». 

diary, kept  at  court,  258,  269. 
Dilahzaks,  a tribe,  487n.,  522,  522a. 
Dilir  Khan  B4rha,  392. 

Diiras  Banu  Begum,  472a. 
dindry  35. 

Din  Muhammad  Sutyin,  313. 

Dirang  Khan,  a singer,  613a. 
dirhamy  35. 
distilling,  mode  of,  69. 

Divine  Era,  established,  195. 

Divine  Faith,  Akbar*s  religion,  165 ; ad- 
mission of  novices,  165,  166;  ordi- 
nances of,  166,  167ff. ; vide  Akbar. 
Diwali,  a Hindu  festival,  kept  at  court, 
216. 

diwdn  i ea’ddat,  an  officer,  262, 263, 268. 
Diwans,  their  insignia,  412a. 
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Doctors,  of  Akbar’s  reign,  542. 
dogs,  esteemed  at  court,  194 ; imported, 
290;  Akbar’s,  464  ; 669*. 
donations,  265. 
dongar , meaning  of,  494ft. 

Dost,  Mir,  of  Kabul,  an  engraver,  53. 
Dost  Khdn,  534. 

Dost  Mirzd,  380. 

Dost  Muhammad,  385. 

Dost  Muhammad,  sou  ofB&ba  Dost,  524 
(No.  391). 

Dost  Muhammad,  son  of  padiq  Khan, 
499  (No.  287). 

Dost  Muhammad  Kabuli,  424,  477a. 
dress,  different  articles  of,  88,  89. 
drinking,  excessive,  at  court  and  among 
the  grandees,  323,  339,  345,  363, 
364,  378,  407,  412,  426,  447,  464, 
468,  470,  485,  492,  618,  645. 
dudshydnah  manzil , a tent,  54 
duaspah  sihaspah , 241. 
dudtitkah,  or  brandy,  70. 
dud  i chirdgh , a melon,  65. 
duddmiy  a stuff,  510. 
duhuly  a drum,  51. 
dukhdn  (vapour),  39,  41. 

Duldai,  name  of  a Barlas  tribe,  388. 
dunydddry  a title,  412a. 
dupidzahy  a dish,  60. 

Durgawati,  queen  of  Gondwanah,  367> 
429. 

Duijan  S41,  of  Kokrah,  480*. 

Duijodhan,  of  Bdndhu,  407. 
duzd  birydn , a dish,  60. 

Dwdrkd  Das  Bakhshi,  416. 

Eating  houses,  for  the  poor,  200, 

201,  276. 

education,  Akbar’s  rules,  278. 
elephants,  where  numerous  iu  India,  618 ; 
imperial,  117 ; prices  of,  118 ; kinds 
of,  118;  gestation,  118;  white  ele- 
phant, 118a, ; marks  of,  120;  when 
mast,  120;  classification  made  by 


Hindus,  122;  their  cunning,  123; 
Akbar  s classification,  124 ; food  of, 
124 ; servants  in  charge  of,  125 ; har- 
ness, 123 ; fights,  131,  467 ; how 
mustered,  213 ; divided  into  seven 
classes,  235 ; how  hunted,  284, 379 ; 
elephant  stables,  506. 
emigration,  forcible,  522. 
encampments,  45. 
engravers,  22,  27. 
epidemic,  376. 

Era  of  the  Hijrah,  abolished,  195  ; vide 
Divine  Era. 
eunuchs,  332,  332*. 

expenses  of  the  Imperial  Household,  12. 
export  of  horses,  forbidden,  234. 
eyes,  blue,  are  hostile  to  the  Prophet, 
176. 

E AHrM,  Miyin,  338. 

Fahmi,name  of  several  poets,  599,  599*. 
Faizi,  Shaikh  Abul  Faiz,  28,  29,  33n., 
105, 106,  209,  490  (No.  253),  548, 
Faizi,  of  Sarhind,  316*. 
fahhriyahy  a term  applied  to  poems,  563*. 
Fakhr  Jab  an  Begum,  322. 

Fakhrunnisd  Begum,  322. 
faly  a weight,  36. 
falcons,  293,  294 
famine,  207. 

Fandi,  a poet,  426. 

fanguri  (wrongly  called  qaigurt),  a kind 
of  camphor,  78. 
fancy  bazan,  204,  276. 

Faraghat,  Mir,  vide  Tahir  Khdn. 
Farebf,  a poet,  604 

farguly  a kind  of  coat  from  Europe,  89. 
Farkang  i Jahdngtrt ’,  a Penian  diction- 
ary, 451,  451*. 

Farhang  Khan,  400,  441,  516. 

Farhat  Khan  Mihtar  Sakai,  400,  441 
(No,  145),  516. 

Farid  i Bukhari,  Murtaza  Khan,  396, 
413  (No.  99),  436,  620. 
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Farid  Lodi,  506. 

Farid  Qarawul,  519. 

Farid  i Shakkarganj,  the  saint,  3*25,  539. 
Faridun  Barlas,  Mirza,  342. 

Faridun  Khan,  431. 

Faridun  Mirza,  478  (No.  227). 

Farisi,  a poet,  518. 

farmdn, 260  ; — 6<zydzt,264 ; — sabtt, 260. 
farmdnchah , 250. 

Farrdshkhanah,  53. 

Farrukh  Husain  Khan,  434  (No.  127). 
Farrukh  Khdn,  480  (No.  232),  322. 
farsh  i chandaniy  610. 
farzand , or  son,  a title,  313,  339,  363. 
Fath  Daulat,  403. 

Fath  Khan,  son  of  Malik  ’Ambar,  504. 
Fath  Khan,  of  Jalor,  622. 

Fath  Khdn  Afghan,  502. 

Fath  Khdn,  son  of  Amir  Khan  Ghori, 
616. 

Fath  Khan  Bahddur,  623. 

Fath  Khdn  Batni,  422. 

Fath  Khdn  Chitahbdn,  523  (No.  385). 
Fath  Khdn  Filbdn,  523,  631. 

Fath  Khan  Tughluq,  465. 

Fathullah,  son  of  Hakim  Abulfath,  425. 
Fathullah,  Khwdjagi,  of  Kashan,  359, 
499  (No.  285). 

Fathullah  Khwajah,  464. 

Fathullah,  Mir,  (Shah),  of  Shirdz,  33, 
104,  199,  269,  272,  274,  350,  640. 
Fathullah,  Mirza,  364. 

Fathullah,  son  of  Muhammad  Waft, 
494  (No.  264). 

Fathullah,  son  of  Na^rullah,  497. 
Fathullah,  son  of  Sa' ’id  Khan,  466. 

Fath  Zid,  425. 
fatil , a weight,  36. 

Fattu  Kha9ah  Khail,  396. 

Fattu  Khan  Afghan,  367,  502,  531. 
fau\ah , worn  by  repenting  Amirs,  359. 
Fawdtih  ulwildyat , title  of  a book,  546« 
Fayyazi,  vide  Faizi. 

Fazail  Beg,  vide  Fazil  Beg. 

Fazil,  of  Khujand,  36. 


Fazil  Beg,  brother  of  Mun’in  Khan,  317, 
318,  445,  485*. 

Fizil  Kh4n,  322,  443  (No.  166). 

F&zil  Khan  Diw4n,  504. 

Fazlulhaq,  of  Qazwiu,  a katib,  101. 

feasts,  kept  at  court,  276. 

fees,  customary  at  court,  142,  143. 

Felis  caracal,  290. 
ferries,  281. 
fever,  at  Gaur,  376. 

Fidai,  a poet,  315. 

fights  of  animals,  at  court,  218,  467. 

Fikri,  a poet,  602. 

fire  ordeal,  between  Christians  and  Mu- 
hammadans, 191. 
fire-worship,  49,  184. 

Firingis,  326,  354. 

Firishtah,  the  historian,  450. 

Finiz,-of  Jalor,  494. 

Firuz  Khan,  servant  of  the  KhanKh&- 
nan,  338. 

Firuz  Shah  Khilji,  291,  333,  607, 582*. 
Firuzah,  626  (No.  403). 
flavours,  nature  of,  73. 
fleet,  the  imperial,  279. 
flowers,  of  India,  76,  82. 
frauds  in  the  army,  242,  256  ; in  grants 
of  land,  268. 

frogs,  trained  to  catch  sparrows,  296. 
fruits,  64. 

Ful&d  Beg  Barl&s,  206. 

Fusuni,  a poet,  604,  604*. 

(jADAr  Kambu,  Shaikh,  a 9adr,  272, 
325,  528. 

Gaddi,  Mir,  506. 

gaini , a kind  of  oxen,  149. 

gajndls , a kind  of  gun,  113. 

Gajpati,  of  Bihar,  399,  400,  422,  498, 
516. 

Gakk*hars,  a tribe,  318,  322,  455,  456, 
486,  621. 

Gakk'har  Shah,  456*. 
games,  297,  303. 
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Gangadhar,  a Sanskrit  work,  104. 

gangdjal , a kind  of  cloth,  94,  617. 

gaurah , a perfume,  80. 

Genealogies,  of  the  Rdos  of  Rampur 
(Islampur-Chltor),  418  ; of  the  Gak- 
k'hars,  486  ; of  the  UndchahSunde- 
las,  488;  of  Nur  Jahdn’s  family,  612 ; 
of  Abul  Qasim  Namakin  ofBhakkar, 
472 ; of  the  kings  of  Kdshghar, 
469;  of  the  rebellious  Mirzas,46i  ; of 
the  Sayyids  of  Barha,  392. 

Gesu,  Mir,  Bakdwal  Begl,  421. 

Ghairat  Khan,  481. 

Ghairat  Khan  Barha,  392. 

Ghairati,  of  Shiraz,  a poet,  694. 

Ghani  Khan,  son  of  Mun’im  Khan,  318, 
444,  486. 

Gharbah  Khail  tribes,  397. 

Ghaijahs,  a Badakhshi  tribe,  381n. 

Ghayuri,  Muila,  a poet,  609. 

Ghazali,  a poet,  668. 

Ghazanfar  Kokab,  348. 

Ghdzl  Beg  Tarkhan,  Mlrza,  363,  364. 

Ghazi  Khan,  of  Badakhshan,  186,  440 
(No.  144),  460,  626,  640. 

Ghazi  Khan  Chak,  84,  461. 

Ghazi  Khan  Sur,  384. 

Ghdzl  Khan  Tannurl,  367. 

Ghdzl  Khdn  Wajhiyah,  360. 

Ghaznawl,  a poet,  322. 

Ghaznawl  Khan,  vide  Ghaznln  Khdn. 

Ghaznln  [Ghazni]  Khdn,  of  Jdlor,  493, 
622. 

Ghaznln  Khan,  Mlrza  Shdh  Muham- 
mad, 378. 

Ghids,  Sultan  of  Bengal,  683». 

Ghids  i Naqshband,  the  weaver,  88, 616, 
617. 

Ghidsd,  496. 

Ghids  Beg,  I’timad  uddaulah,  508  (No* 
319),  612. 

Ghidsuddin,  the  gilder,  102. 

Ghi4suddin  ’All  Kh4a  A?af  Khan  (II.), 
433  (No.  126). 

Ghidsuddin  ’All,  Mir,  Naqib  Khan,  447. 


Ghidsuddin  Jam!,  Qazi,  382. 
Ghidsuddin,  Malik,  366. 

Ghidsuddin  Man£ur,  of  Shiraz,  199. 
Ghidsuddin  Tarkhan,  Mir,  465. 
ghichaky  a musical  instrument,  71,  613. 
Ghoris,  an  Afghan  tribe,  346. 
ghubdr , a kind  of  writing,  99. 
ghungcht,  16». 
gild 8,  vide  kllds. 
gird,  a coin,  29,  30. 

Girdhar,  Rajah,  son  of  Kesti  Das,  502. 
Girdhar,  son  of  Rdi  Sal  Shaikhdwat,  419. 
gladiators,  262,  253. 
glass,  price  of,  224. 

gold,  fineness  of,  18,  19,  40  ; importation 
of,  37  ; gold  washings,  37. 

Gopdl,  Rajah,  436,  532. 

Gopdl  Jadon,  Rajah,  502,  525. 

Gopdl  Singh  Kachhwahah,  388. 

Gopdl  Singh  Slsodiah,  418. 

Gosdiah,  Shaikhzddah,  of  Bandras,  208, 
209. 

Grandees,  239,  308 ; their  contingents, 
378  ; their  wealth,  611 ; their  flat- 
teries, 648n. ; their  duplicity,  338, 
503  ; have  Hindu  Vakils,  332  ; op- 
pose Akbar  for  his  religious  innova- 
tions, 401 ; their  property  lapses  to 
the  state,  360,  410  ; hatred  among 
them,  377,  382,  384 ; Chaghtai 
grandees  hated  at  court,  319,  320, 
332 ; how  punished,  382,  383,  407 , 
438, 454,  483,  485  ; when  repenting, 
359 ; their  wickedness,  600 ; vide 
immorality, 
grants,  vide  sanads. 
grapes,  66. 

guards,  mounting,  257. 

Gujar  Khan,  334. 

Gujar  Khdn,  son  of  Qu^buddlu  Atgab, 
468  (No.  193). 

Gqjar  Khdn  Afghan,  379. 

Gujndr  A'ghd,  a wife  of  Babar,  441. 
Gujrdtls,  their  character,  387, 

Gul,  Mlrza,  518. 
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gul-qfahdn,  title  of  a poem,  566*. 
guldlbdr , a wooden  screen,  45,  64. 
Gul’azar  Begum,  441. 

Gulbadan  Begum,  48,  198,  366*.,  441, 
615. 

Gulrukli  Begum  (name  of  two  princesses), 
309,  463,  464,  618. 
gumbhi , a fruit,  71. 
guns,  112,  113,  115. 
gunsamundar,  a title,  613*. 
gurgdn , meaning  of,  460*. 

Gurjis  (Georgians),  favored  by  same  Per- 
sian kings,  211. 

gut , or  gu^ty  a kind  of  pony,  133. 

HaBBAH,  a weight,  36. 

Habi  Bihzadi,  Maulana,  528. 

Habi  Yas&wul,  523  (No.  389). 

Habib  ’AH  Khan,  436  (No.  133). 

Habib  ’AH  Khan,  422. 

Hada  Rajputs,  138,  409. 

Hafiz  Kumaki,  540. 

Hafiz  of  Tashkand,  640. 

Hafiz  Khwajah  ’All,  613. 

Hafizak,  a musician,  613*. 

Hafiz  Nazr,  a musician,  613*. 

Haft  IqUm>  a work,  508,  512. 
haft  josh,  a metallic  composition,  41. 
Haidar,  son  of  Shaikh  Yaqiit,  479. 
Haidar  'Ali  ’Arab,  497,  (No.  279). 

Haidar  Dost,  624  (No,  390). 

Haidar  Gandahnawis,  a katib,  100. 
Haidar  Gurgani,  Mirza,  460,  460*. 
Haidar  Mirza  pafawi,  314. 

Haidar  Mu’ammai,  549*. 

Haidar  Muhammad  Khan  Akhtah  Begi, 
384  (No.  66),  485. 

Haidar  Qasim  Kohbar,  318. 

Haidar  Sultan  Uzbak,  319. 

Haidar,  of  Kashan,  693. 

Haidari,  of  Tabriz,  a poet,  603. 

Hairati,  a poet,  187. 

Haji  Begum,  420,  441,  465. 

Haji  Hur  Parwar  Begum,  511. 


Haji  Khan  SherShihi,  319,  328,  363, 
359*. 

Haji  Muhammad  Khan,  of  Sistan,  366*., 
368,  374  (No.  55). 

H&ji  Yusuf  Kh4n,  477  (No.  224). 
H^jjaj,  36. 

H&jo,  the  Koch  leader,  493*. 

Hakim  ’Abdul  Wahbab,  468. 

Hakim  ’Abdurrahim,  543. 

Hakim  Abulfath,  of  Gil  an,  vide  Abul 
Fath. 

Hakim  ’Ain  ul  Mulk,  321, 406,  480  (No. 
234),  643. 

Hakim  *AH,  of  Gilan,  402,  466  (No. 
192),  642. 

Hakim  Aristu,  542. 

Hakim  Beg  Jahangiri,  611. 

Hakim  Dawai,  543. 

Hakim  Fakhruddin  ’All,  643. 

Hakim  Fathullah,  542. 

Hakim  Shaikh  Hasan,  642,  543. 

Hakim  Hdziq,  474. 

Hakim  Humarn,  474  (No.  205),  474, 
543,  586*.,  587. 

Hakim  Is-haq,  543. 

Hakim  Khush-hal,  475. 

Hakim  Lutfullah,  518  (No.  354),  643. 
Hakim  Masih  ul  Mulk,  543. 

Hakim  M^ri,  491  (No.  254),  540,  642, 
Hakim  Muzaffar  Ardistani,  516  (Now 
348),  643. 

Hakim  ul  Mulk,  Shamsuddin,  of  Gil&iir 
408,  467*.,  542,  599w. 

Hakim  Ni’matullah,  643. 

Hakim  Rizqullah,  544. 

Hakim  Ruhullah,  543. 

Hakim  Saif  ul  Mulk  Lang,  543, 

Hakim  Shifai,  543. 

Hakim  Talab  ’Ali,  543. 

Hakim  Zambil  Beg,  442  (No.  150),  542, 
Hakim  Ziauddin,  of  Kashan,  497. 
haldikhury  or  sweeper,  139. 

Halati,  of  Turan,  a poet,  595. 
halim , a dish,  60. 

Halimi,  a poet,  363. 
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halted,  59. 

Halw&i,  541. 

Hahdam  Kokah,  378. 

Hamdami,  a poet,  379. 

Hamid  Bukhari,  Sayyid,  397  (No.  78), 

418. 

Hamid  Kh&n  Habshv504. 

H&mid  Qadirl,  Shaikh,  544. 
hamzah,  98,  98a. 

Hamzah,  a musician,  613a. 

Hamzah  Beg  Zul  Qadr,  313,  314. 
Hamzah  Beg  Ghatraghali,497(No.277), 
474. 

Haqiqat  i Hindustan , title  a work,  491a. 
Hafa,  or  Ha  da,  Rajputs,  train  horses, 
138 ; 409.  [361. 

Harem,  the  Imperial,  44 ; private  do., 
Haribana,  a Sanskrit  work,  106. 

Haridl  Ram  Kachhw&hah,  495. 
harisah , a dish,  33a.,  60. 
harness,  of  elephants,  126;  of  horses, 
136  ; of  camels.  145  ; of  mules,  153. 
Hasan,  son  of  Mlrz&  Rustam  ffafawl, 
314. 

Hasan,  Mlrza,  420. 

Hasan,  son  of  Mlrza  Sh&hrukh  Badakh- 
shl,  313. 

Hasan,  Q&zl,  174,  498,  545. 

Hasan,  Shaikh,  a doctor,  543. 

Hasan  ’All  Kh&n  B&rha,  392. 

Hasan  ’AH  Ko$w&l,  436. 

Hasan  ’All,  of  Mashhad,  a k&tib,  102. 
Hasan  ’All  Turkra&n,  493. 

Hasan  ’Arab,  411. 

Hasan  Beg  Shaikh  ’Umarl,  346,  454 
(No.  167). 

Hasan  Khan  B&rha,  392. 

Hasan  Khan  Batanl,  204,  476  (No.  220). 
Hasan  Kh&n,  son  of  Khan  Jah&n  Lodi, 
505. 

Hasan  Khan  Khiz&nchl,  429. 

Hasan  Khan,  of  Mew&t,  334a. 

Hasan  Kh&n  Mianah,  506  (No.  311). 
Hasan  Kh&n  Sur,  father  of  Sher  Sh&h, 

419. 


Hassti,  Shaikh,  543. 

Hashim  Barha,  Sayyid,  376,  392,  407, 
419,  440  (No.  143). 

H&shim  Beg,  son  of  Qasim  Kh&n,  477 
(No.  226). 

H&shim  Kh&n,  son  of  Mir  Mnr&d,  498. 

Hashim,  Khw&jah,  459. 

H&shim,  Mir,  of  Nlshapur,  425, 

H&shim  i Sanjar,  Mir,  494a. 

Hashimi,  of  Kirm&n,  a poet,  566#. 

H&tim,  son  of  B&bu  Mankll,  473. 

H&tim  Sambhali,  544. 

Hattl  Singh  Slsodiah,  418. 

hauz,  or  subterranean  reservoir,  of  Ha- 
kim ’All,  466. 

hawks,  293,  294. 

Hay&t  Khan,  469. 

Hay&ti,  of  Gll&n,  a poet,  574. 

Haz&rahs,  a tribe,  408,  462. 

H&ziq,  a poet,  475. 

Hemu,  319  ; his  birth  place,  359,  359#. ; 
365. 

heresies,  176,  591#. 

heretics,  how  treated,  453, 

Hid&yatnllah,  469. 

Hij&z  Kh&n,  340. 

Hijranl,  Maul&n&,  102. 

Hijrl,  a poet,  622. 

Hil&l  Khw&jahsar&j  334. 

Himmat  Kh&n  B&rha,  392. 

Himmat  Singh,  son  of  M&n  Singh,  340, 
485,  486,  420. 

Hind&l  Mirza,  309,  408  ; dies,  476. 

Hindus,  88#. ; are  good  painters,  107 ; 
their  months,  205 ; are  influential 
at  court,  204,  205  ; their  customs 
adopted  by  Akbar,  184 ; build 
mosques,  333  ; learn  Persian,  352  ; 
are  employed  by  Muhammadans  as 
vakils,  *332 ; are  often  ill-treated, 
372,  501  (vide  jazyah) ; hold  offices 
under  Akbar,  528 ; also  under  Sb&h- 
jahan,  536,  537 ; list  of  learned 
Hindus,  538,  539,  542,  547  ; their 
doctors,  544,  544#. ; their  mytholo- 
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gy,  poetically  treated  by  Muham- 
madan poets,  544*. 

History  of  Kashmir,  by  Shah  Muham- 
mad, 106. 

Hizabr  Khan  Barha,  392,  395a. 

hockey,  297. 

Hodal  Rao  Bundela,  488. 

homy  a sacrifice,  184. 

Horal  Deo,  356. 

horses,  imperial,  132 ; imported  into 
India,  132,  133  ; favorable  laws  for 
horse-dealers,  133  ; ranks,  134  ; 
fodder,  134,  135  ; get  boiled  grain, 
glii,  and  sugar,  134,  135  ; harness, 
136  ; shod  twice  a year,  137 ; offi- 
cers and  servants  in  charge  of,  137  ; 
how  branded,  139 ; how  mustered, 
215  ; are  taxed  when  imported,  215  ; 
various  classes  of  horses,  233  ; when 
dead,  how  replaced,  250 ; how  brand- 
ed, 233,  255. 

horticulture,  87,  412  ; vide  Babar. 

Hoshang.  son  of  Prince  Danyal,  310. 

Hoshang,  son  of  Islam  Rhan,493».,  521. 

Hoshmand  Band  Begum,  310. 

Household,  Imperial,  expenses  of,  12. 

Human),  Hakim,  175  ; vide  Hakim. 

Humayun,  Emperor,  his  flight  from  In- 
dia, 318,  319,  328  ; 334,  417,  420, 
441,  441 n. ; his  tomb,  465,  541 ; 
615. 

Humayun  Farmili,  351. 

Humayun  Quli,  474. 

kun , a Dak’ bin  coin,  18,  37. 

hunting,  282,  292,  296. 

Husamuddin,  son  of  Abul  QasimNama- 
kin,  472,  473. 

Husamuddin  Badakhshi,  440. 

Husamuddin  Inju,  Mir,  451. 

Husamuddin  Shah,  317. 

Hus&muddin  Surkh,  538. 

Husain,  Shaikh,  of  Khwarazm,440,  681. 

Husain  Kbwajah,  of  Marw,  574. 

Husain  ’All  B&rha,  392. 

Husain  Beg,  439,  476  (No.  219). 


Husain  Khan  Barha,  392. 

Husain  Khan  Mirza,  439,  442  (No.  149). 
Husain  Khan  Qazwini,  516  (No.  337). 
Husain  Kulanki,  a katib,  103. 

Husaiu  Lodi,  505. 

Husain,  Mir  Sayyid,  Khing-suwar,  448. 
Husain  Mirza,  Sultan,  362,  434,  462. 
Husain  Mirza,  son  of  Shahrukh  Mirza 
Badakhshi,  313,  380a. 

Husain  Mirza  pafawi,  313. 

Husain  Pak’hliwal,  454,  501  (No.  301). 
Husain  Qudsi,  Mir,  602. 

Husain  Quli  Beg  (Khan)  ; vide  Khan 
Jaban. 

Husain  Khan  Shamlii,  of  Harat,  363, 
377. 

Husain  Kh&n  Tukriyah,  372  (No.  63), 
348. 

Husain  Sanai,  a poet,  663. 

Husaini,  Mir,  389. 

Husn  o naz,  a Maanawi,  514. 

Huzui,  of  Isfahan,  a poet,  565. 

Huzuri,  a poet,  598». 
hydrostatic  balance,  42. 

IbACHKT,  or  closet,  46. 

'Ibadatmand,  458. 

Ibn  Bawwab,  a katib,  100. 

Ibn  Hajar,  540,  574a.,  581a. 

Ibn  Muqlah,  99. 

Ibrahim  Afghan,  331. 

Ibrahim  of  Astrabad,  a katib,  101. 
Ibrahim  Badakhshi,  Khwajah,  435. 
Ibrahim  Beg  Jabuq,  331. 

Ibrahim,  Haji,  of  Sarhind,  105, 172, 174, 
189,  547. 

Ibrahim  Husain  Mirza,  330,  333,  353, 
373,  461,  462,  618. 

Ibrahim  Khan  Balochi,  360. 

Ibrahim  Kh&n  Fath-jang,  son  of  I’tim4d- 
uddaulah,  451,  480a.,  511,  512. 
Ibr&him  Khan  Shaib&ni,  383  (No.  64). 
Ibrahim  Khin  Sur,  384. 

Ibr&him  Lohani,  520. 
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Ibrahim  Mirza,  Akbar’s  brother,  526. 
Ibrahim,  Mirz4,  311  (No.  6). 

Ibrahim,  Mirza,  of  l9fahan,  102. 
Ibr&him,  son  of  Mirza  Bustam  pafawi, 
314. 

Ibrahim  Fathpuri,  Shaikh,  402. 
Ibrdhim,  Qazi,  547. 

Ibrahim  Quli,  son  of  Ism4’il  Quli  Khan, 
512  (No.  322). 

Ibrahim,  Sultan,  son  of  Mirza  Shah- 
rnkh,  101. 

Ibrahim  of  Yazd,  an  engraver,  53. 
I9&muddinlbr&him,  Maul&na,  440, 674a. 
ice,  used  at  court,  56. 
igldh,  a caligraphical  term,  103». 
ideas  peculiar  to  the  East,  510a.,  552n., 
554m.,  555i»„  565n.,  569 a.,  576a., 
577 a.,  586a. ; vide  eyes  (blue), 
Pharao,  Adam,  sipand,  bear,  moon. 
Idris,  a kitib,  99,  101. 

'IfFat  B6nu  Begum,  477a. 

Iftikhar  Beg,  516  (No.  335). 

Iftikh&r  Khan,  466. 

Iftikh&r  Khan,  621,  621a. 

Tghur  [Uigur],  a Chaght4i  tribe,  389, 
620. 

lhtim&m  Khan,  521,  521a. 

IkhlA?  Khan  I’tibar,  the  Eunuch,  405 
(No.  86). 

Ikhl&9  Kh&n,  506. 

Ikhti^&Q  Khan  Birha,  392  (twice). 
Ikhtiy&r,  Khw&jah,  101. 

Ikhtiyarul  Mulk  Gi\jrati,  325,  463,  607. 
Uahdad  Faizi,  of  Sarhind,  316a. 

Uibdad,  of  Amrohah,  202. 

Uahdiah,  son  of  Kishwar  Khan,  497. 
U&hdiah,  Shaikh,  638. 
ildhi,  a coin,  30. 

U&h  Yirdi  Khan,  601a. 

Ilh&mullah  Kambu,  402. 
illuminations  at  court,  48. 

Etif6t  Khdn,  315. 

Ily&s  Khan  Langih,  375. 

'Im&d,  a katib,  102a. 
fIm4d,  of  L4rist6n,  490. 


’Imdd  ul  Mulk,  516  (No.  343). 

Imam  Mahdi,  106a.,  169,  189 ; vide 
pahib  i Zaman. 

Im4m  Quli  ShighMi,  512  (No.  325). 
Im4mi,  a poet,  550a. 
immorality,  of  the  Grandees,  192,  319, 
349,  364,  466a.,  475,  594a. 
importation  of  horses,  215,  234. 
in  dpi  grants,  271. 

'In&yat  Khan,  445a, 

Inayatullah,  Darbir  Khin,  466. 
’Inayatnllah  Kh&n,  499. 

'In4yatullah,  Mirz&,  364a. 

Indarman  Bundela,  488. 
infan  tiyr,  261,  254. 
inventions,  41 ; vide  Akb&r. 
insignia,  of  Diw&ns,  412a. 

Iqbdlndmah  iJahdngiri , author  of,  413. 

* irdql , a kind  of  horse,  140. 

Irij  [Inch],  Shahnaw&z  Khan,  491,  511. 
irmds-money,  250. 
iron,  40,  113. 

Irshdd  i Qdzi,  title  of  a work,  547. 

’Isa  Khail  Afghans,  457. 

Tsa  Kh&n,  of  Ofisi,  352,  vide  Ts&  Za- 
minddr,  and  Miy&n  Tsa. 

’Tsi  Khan  Main,  526. 

'Ted,  Qazi,  449,  618. 

*Is4  Tarkhan,  Mirza,  363,  364a.,  420, 
422.  [400. 

'Isa  Zamind&r,  331,  340,  342,  342a., 
Isfandi&r  Khan,  455. 

Is-haq  Faruqi,  Shaikh,  of  Bhakkar,  614. 
Is-h&q  Maghribi,  Shaikh,  507a. 

Is-haq,  Maul&na,  545. 

Is-haq,  Mull&,  a singer,  612. 

* iehq-bdzi , vide  pigeon  flying. 

Ishqi,  Maulan&,  528. 

Iskandar  Beg  Badakhshi,  475  (No.  211). 
Iskandar  Kh&n,  Khan  ’Alam,  365  (No. 
48),  382. 

Iskandar  Khin  Uzbak,  341. 

Isl&m  Khan  Chisbti,  493,  619,  620. 
Islem  Sh&h,  611a,  612a. ; vide  Salim 
Sh&h. 
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Isma  il,  Shall  of  Persia,  178.  52  i. 
Ismail,  Mulla  und  Maulami,  528.  547. 
Isma  il  Kambii,  Haji,  399. 

Isuia.  il  Khan,  [Qull  Beg  I bikini,  388 
(No.  72). 

Isma/il  Khan  Sbaibani,  381. 

Isma’il  Mirza  patawi,  314. 

Isma  il  Quli  Khan,  300  (No.  40),  401* 
407,  425. 

Istajlii  (Ustajlu),  a tribe,  610. 
istihldly  a rhetorical  figure,  600/?. 

Itabi,  of  Najaf,  a poet,  588. 

I tibar  Khan,  the  Eunuch,  403. 

I’tibar  Khan,  a eunuch  of  Jahangir, 
433. 

rtimad  Khan,  the  Eunuch,  428  (No. 

110). 

1'timud  Khan  Gujrati,  13,  108,  325,  385 
(No.  67),  507. 

I’timad  uddaulali  Ginas  Beg,  508  (No. 
319),  512. 

I’timad  ul  Mulk  Gujrati,  3S6. 

’Iwaz  Bahadur,  430. 

’Iwaz  Mirza,  347. 

\lzzat  Khan,  son  of  Yusuf  Khan,  373, 
620. 

Tzzat,  Mirza,  415  w. 

Tzzatullah,  500  (No.  280). 

JaBART  Qaqshal,  35  J,  370,  436. 
Jabbar  Quli  Gakk’har,  487. 
jackfruit,  70. 

Ja’far,  a poet,  572,  573/i. 

Ja  far  Bukhari,  Sayyid,  416. 

Ja’far,  of  Tabriz,  a katib,  100,  101. 
Ja’far  Beg  A\»af  Khan,  106;  vide  A'qaf 
Khan  (III). 

Ja’far  Khan  Taklu,  426  (No.  114). 
Ja’far,  Mirza,  a poet,  412. 

Jagannatb,  son  of  Bihari  Mall,  387  (No. 
60). 

Jagat  Gosaini,  mother  of  Shabjahan, 
310. 

Jagat  Singh,  Kachhwahab,  310,  340, 
447  (No.  160),  458. 


j jagirs,  242,  261 . 

' Jagmal,  322. 

j Jagmal  Kachhwahab,  436  (No.  134). 

I Jagmal  Punwar,  476  (No.  218). 

I Jagnat’h,  a singer,  613a, 

Jagneris,  a clan,  395. 
t Jagraj  Bikramajit,  505. 

j Jahanafroz,  Prince,  492. 

J Jahanara  Begum,  350. 

I Jahaudar,  Sultan,  311. 

j Jahangir,  Emperor,  [Prince  Salim],  hi* 
birth  and  death,  309  ; his  mother, 
619;  his  wives  and  children,  310, 
477/?.,  619  ; his  weight,  267». ; day 
I of  accession,  213/t.  ; makes  vows, 

i 290  ; his  love  to  Ndr  Jahan,  509a., 

510 ; 48,  333,  345,  358,  401,  457, 
j 458,  492,  569a.,  574a. 

Jahangir  Barha,  Sayyid,  392. 
Jahangirdad,  a musician,  613». 
Jahangir  Quli  Beg  Humayiini,  331. 

| Jahangir  Quli  Khan  Ldlah  Beg,  450, 

I 501. 

1 Jahangir  Quli  Khan,  Mirza  Shauisi, 

i 327,  328,  450  (No.  163). 

Jai  Chand,  of  Nagarko$,  330,  404. 

Jai  Mail,  of  Mairtha,  368  ; vide  Jatmali. 
Jai  Mall,  son  of  lliipsi,  427,  428,  430. 
i Jalair,  a tribe,  410. 

Jalal  Barha,  414. 

Jalal  i Bukhari,  Sayyid,  a saint,  507. 

! Jalal  Kashmiri,  437. 

jaldlah , a rupee,  33  ; its  meaning,  237«. 
Jalalah  Tariki,  or  Raushani,  345,  361, 
397,403,411. 
jaldliy  a coin,  29. 

Jalal  Khan  Baqdi,  595a. 

Jalal  Khan  Gakk’har,  455,  457,  486. 

| Jalal  Khan,  vide  Salim  Shah, 
j Jalal  Khun  Qurchi,  475  (No.  213). 

Jalal uddin  Mahmud  Bujuq,  384  (No. 
65). 

Jalal  uddin  Mas  ud,  384,  384a. 

Jalal  uddin  Multani,Qazi,  175, 185, 546. 
Jaldluddin,  of  Sistan,  314. 
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JalAluddin,  Shaikh,  538.  j 

JalAluddin  Siir,  370.  j 

jali,  a kind  of  writing,  100.  | 

Jam  of  Kachb,  326,  419. 

JAm  NandA,  362. 

jama  hdgil  i hal , vide  assessment. 
jama ’ raqmi vide  assessment. 

Jamal  BakhtyAr,  Shaikh,  of  Jalesar,  } 
191,  425  (No.  113),  470. 

Jamal,  Mulla  and  MaulAnA,  546. 

Jamal  Kambu,  Shaikh,  528.  ; 

Jamal  Khan  Afghan,  435. 

Jamal  KhAn  Kambu,  544.  ! 

Jamal  Khan,  of  MewAt,  334. 

Jamal  Khan,  son  of  Qutiu,  520.  j 

Jamaluddin,  a kAtib,  101.  i 

JamAluddin  BArha,  408,  476  (No.  217).  1 

Jamaluddin  Husain  Inju,  Mir,  450  (No. 
164). 

JamAluddin  Husain,  a kAtib,  101. 

Jami,  the  poet,  5 66». 

Jamil  Beg,  son  of  Taj  KhAn,  547. 
Jamshed,  MaulAnA,  102. 

JAn,  Khwajah,  611. 

Janan  Begum,  309. 

Jan  Baba,  Mirza,  362,  363,  364a. 
janglahy  a kind  of  horse,  233. 

JAni  Beg,  Mirza,  of  Sindh,  194,  209, 
335,  361,  57 6». 

Janish  Bahadur,  345,  481  (No.  235). 

Jan  Jahan  Lodi,  506. 

Janju’ahs,  a tribe,  456n. 

Jan  NisAr  Khan,  504. 

JAn  Qulij,  500  (No.  291),  501. 

JArullah  Mirza,  518. 
jast , a metal,  40. 

Jaswant  Singh,  478. 

Jaswant  Singh  Bundela,  488. 

Jat  Mall,  of  Mairtha,  5u2  ; of  Chltor, 
617  ; vide  Jairaall. 
jau , a weight,  36. 

Jauhar,  Shaikh,  547. 

Jazbi,  a poet,  480,  596. 
jazyah  ( properly  j izyah)  or  tax  on  infidels, 
abolished  by  Akbar,  189 ; 237». 


jealousy,  of  the  Grandees,  326. 
jetal , a coin,  31, 
jewels,  15. 

jhandd , the  Indian  flag,  50. 

JhAriab,  a caste  in  Gujrat,  285». 
jharok'hah , or  inspection  window,  54, 
337».,  613». ; vide  darsan. 

Jhujhar  KhAn  Afghan,  436. 

JhpjhAr  Singh  Bundela,  488,  489,  505. 
JhujhAr  KhAn  Gujrati,  386,  462. 

Ji  Ji  Anagah,  Akbar  s nurse,  321,  325; 
dies,  327. 

jilauddrs , or  runners,  138,  142a. 
jilawdnahy  142. 

Jodh  Bai,  309,  619. 

Jodrahs,  a tribe,  456n. 

Jotik  Mai , or  court  astrologer,  404n. 
JudAi,  a poet,  107,  590,  590/i.,  598w. 
Jujak  Begum,  492. 

Jumlat  ul  Mulk,  a title,  319. 

Junaid  i KararAni,  330,  396,  400,  422. 
Junaid  Murul,  523  (No.  383). 

I|lAB  Gakk’har,  456i». 

Mad  Mai,  or  Poet  Laureate,  404,  61 3n. 
kabdb , a dish,  60. 

Kabir  Chishti,  Shaikh,  519  (No.  370), 
520,  521,  622. 

Kabir,  Shaikh,  son  of  Shaikh  Munaw- 
war,  547. 

Kabir,  Shaikh,  519n. 

Kachhwahab  Rajahs,  madness  in  their 
family,  310,  333 ; 398,  45S».,  459 ; 
vide  BahAri  Mall,  Bhagwan  Das, 
Man  Singh  ; RAjawat  and  Shaikh- 
Awat,  419. 

Kdjiyah , titleof  an  Arabic  gram  mar, 362n. 
KAhi,  a poet,  566. 
kail , 25. 

Kai  QubAd,  son  of  MirzA  Muhammad 
Hakim,  377. 

Kiijar,  a Turkish  tribe,  619. 

KAkars,  a tribe,  377. 

KAkar  'Ali  KhAn  Chishti,  408  (No.  92). 
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K&ku,  Shaikh,  646. 
kald , a coin,  30,  31. 

Kdld  Pabdr,  370. 

Kaldn  Beg,  Khwdjah,  461. 
kalawant , or  kaldQwat,  a singer,  612a. 
Kalilah  Damnah , an  Arabic  work,  106. 
Kalim,  a poet,  602a. 

Kalimdtushshu drd,  a work  on  Persian 
literature,  253a. 

Kalla,  son  of  Bdi  Ham,  of  Jodbpdr, 
399,  476. 

Kalld  Kachhwdhah,  523  (No.  381). 
Kalydn,  of  Jaisalmir,  477. 

Kalydn  Mall  Rd^bor,  of  Bfkdnir,  316, 
357,  408  (No.  93). 

Kalydn  Singh,  son  of  Mdn  Singh,  486. 
Kamdl,  Mulla,  546. 

Kamdl  Bukhdri,  Sayyid,  897. 

Kamdl  Khdn  Gakk’har,  322,  410,  455, 
456,  486. 

Kamdl  Kbdn,  of  Jdlor,  622. 

Kamdluddin  Khawdfl,  445a. 
Kamdluddin,  father  of  Mir  Abu  Turdb, 
606. 

Kamdluddin  Husain,  Mauldnd,  540. 
Kambu,  a tribe,  399,  402. 

Kdmi,  author  of  the  Nafdis  ul  Madsir , 
448a. 

Kdmi,  of  Sabzwdr,  a poet,  601. 

Kamil  Khdn  ’Alamgiri,  489. 

Kdmil  Kbdn,  Mirzd  Khurram,  327, 328, 
459. 

Kdmrdn,  Mirzd,  311, 312, 378,379,  380, 
388,  463,  618. 

Kangdr  Kachhwahah,  436,  437,  631. 
kdost,  a metallic  composition,  41. 

Karam  'All,  519. 

Karam  Beg,  son  of  Sber  Beg,  516. 
Karam  ullab,  son  of  All  Marddn  Baha- 
dur, 496. 

Karam  ullah  Kambu,  402,  432. 

Karan  Rdtbor,  359,  483, 
karand , a trumpet,  51. 

Karim  Dad  Afghdn,  331. 

Karin  Cband  Kachhwdhah,  387a. 


fouhk , a dish,  60. 

Kashmiri,  Mirzd,  472,  473. 

Kashmiris,  their  character,  380,  399. 
Kathts,  a tribe  in  Sorat’h,  334. 
katibs,  or  caligrapbists,  100. 

Kdtis,  a tribe,  417. 

Kaukab  Qazwini,  485. 
kaukabah , a royal  ensign,  60. 
kaulpatr , a metallic  composition,  41. 
Kesu  Dds,  son  of  JaiMall,  502  (No.  302). 
Kesu  Dds  Mdrti,  502. 

Kesu  Das  Rathor,  310,  626  (No.  408). 
Kewal  Ram,  448a. 

Khabitah,  a rebel,  356,  356a.,  437. 
Kbadijah  Begum,  511,  512. 
khafi,  a kind  of  writing,  100. 

Khali  Khdn,  the  historian,  343a.,  445a. 
khdk  i khaldg , 21,  23,  37. 
khdkshoe , 27. 

Khdlid  ibn  ’Abdullah  Qasri,  36. 

Khalil  ibn  Ahmad,  99. 

Khalil  Quli,  618  (No.  358). 

Khalil  ullah.  Shaikh  (Shdh),  376,  625 
(No.  397). 

Khalil  ullah  Yazdf,  Mir,  525. 

Khdn  'A'lam,  Chalmah  Beg,  378  (No.  58). 
Khdn  ’Alam  Iskandar  Khdn,  365. 

Khdn  ’Alam,  Mirzd  Barkhurddr,  512 
(No.  328). 

Khdn  i Azam,  Mirzd  ’Aziz  Kokah,  169, 
208,  209,  299,  310,  325  (No.  21), 
397,  451,  603a. 

Khdn  Bdhdt  a title,  316. 

Khdn  Dauran,  Shah  beg  Kbdn  Arghun, 
377  (No.  57). 

Kbdn  Dauran  Shabjahani,  413. 

Khdn  Jahdn , a title,  330. 

Kbdn  Jahdn  Barha,  392,  394, 

Kbdn  Jahdn,  Husain  Quli,  172, 204, 329. 
Kbdn  Jahdn  Lodi,  336,  427  ; vide  next 
name. 

Khdn  Jahdn  Lodi,  governor  of  Orisd, 
366a. 

Kbdn  Jahdn  Lodi,  Piru,  son  of  Daolat 
Khdn  Lodi,  503. 
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Kh&n  i Kal&n,  Mir  Muhammad,  322 
(No.  16). 

KhdnKhdndn , a title,  316  ; insignia, 
316  ; 312  ; vide  Bair&m  Khan, 
Mun’im  Khan,  and  next  name. 

Kh&n  Kh&n&n,  Mirz&  ’Abdurrahira,  son 
of  Bairam  Kh&n,  206, 309, 315,  334 
(No.  29),  362, 451, 503,569 n.,  574»., 
57 6».,  578».,  579 ».,  58 5».,  593»., 
599n.,  60bi.,  603*.,  606».,  608*., 
613». 

Kh&n  Mirza,  311,  311n. 

Kh&n  Muhammad  Q&qsh&l,  621. 

Kh&n  Zam&n  ’All  Quli  Shaib&ni,  319 
(No.  13),  366,  462,  489,  568. 

Kh&nahz&d  Kh&n,  466,  472,  493. 

Khand&n,  a katib,  102,  617. 

Khang&r,  of  Kachh,  419. 

Khanjar  Beg  Chaght&i,  533. 

Khanji,  Malik,  of  Jalor,  493. 

Khanz&dahs,  of  Mewat,  334,  391. 

k'haral,  23,  25,  26. 

khdrchini , a kind  of  gold,  40,  41. 

khardal,  a weight,  36. 

khargdh , a tent,  54. 

K’hatars,  a tribe,  456a.,  487a.,  522, 522a. 

Kh&wand  Dost,  423. 

k'hichrt,  59. 

Khidmatiyab,  a class  of  servants  at  court, 
252,  282 ; their  chief,  Khidmat  B&i, 
252,  431. 

Khing  Suw&r,  448. 

Khizr,  (Elias)  the  Prophet,  556a.,  567a., 
681. 

Khizr  Khw&jah  Khan,  365,  365a.,  374, 
388,  441,  443,  629,  615. 

Khizr  Sul$&n  Gakk’har,  487. 

Kliokars,  a tribe,  456a. 

Khubu,  Shaikh,  496  (No.  275). 

Khudawand  Khan  Dak’hini,  442  (No- 
151),  449. 

Khud&  Y&r  Kh&n  Lati,  363a. 

Khurram  Begum,  312. 

Khurram  Kh&n,  533. 

Khurram,  Prince,  337 ; vide  Sh&bjah&n. 


Khurram,  Mirza,  vide  K&mil  Khan. 
Khurramd&d,  a musician,  613a. 
khushkah,  a dish,  59. 
khuthruz , 276. 

Khusrau,  Prince,  son  of  Jahangif,  310, 
327,  414,  414a.,  433,  454,  455,  467. 
Khusrau,  of  Dihli,  the  poet,  102a.,  540, 
682. 

Khusrau  Khan  Chirgis,  363,  364,  364a. 
Khusrawi,  of  Qain,  a poet,  591. 
khufbaht  read  by  princes,  185. 
Khwajagan  Khw&jah,  423,  639  ; vide 
Khwajah  Kal&n. 

Khw&jagi  Khwajah  Tahr&ni,  608,  612. 
Khw&jagi  Muhammad  Husain,  478. 
Khw&jah  Ahr&r,  a saint,  322. 

Khw&jah  ’Arab,  204. 

Khw&jah  B&qi  Kh&n,  459. 

Khw&jah  Beg  Mirz&,  519  (No.  365). 
Khw&jah  Hasan,  uncle  of  Zain  Khan 
Kokah,  310,  344. 

Khw&jah  Hasan  Naqshbandi,  322. 
Khw&jah  Jah&n,  Amina  of  Har&t,  424 
(No.  110). 

Khw&jah  Jah&n  Dost  Muhammad, 477». 
Khw&jah  Kalan  (Khw&jag&n  Khwajah)* 
322. 

Khw&jah  Sulaim&u  Afgh&n,  340. 
Khwajah  ’Usm&n  Afgh&n,  vide  ’Usm&n. 
Khw&nandali,  Mir,  465. 

Khw&wand  Mahmud,  322. 

Kijak  Begum,  322. 

Kijak  Khw&jah,  494  (No.  262). 

Kik&  Ran  a (Rana  Part&b),  339,  418, 
443n. 

Icilds  [gilds],  cherries,  65n.,  616. 
killing  of  animals  forbidden,  200,  258. 
kindri  (lace),  610. 

Kirat,  R&jah  of  Kalinjar,  611n. 

Kishn  D&s  Tunwar,  506  (No.  313), 
Kishn  Singh  Bhadauriah,  489. 
Kishnjoshi,  a Sanskrit  work,  104. 
Kishwar  Kh&n,  497. 
kitchen , the  imperial,  56, 

Kohbar,  a tribe,  613. 
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kokak , or  kokult&sh,  or  fosterbrotber, 
323. 

Jcoknar , 513. 

Kor  Hamzab,  313. 

kornish,  a kind  of  salutation,  158. 

Krone,  13. 

Kucbak  ’AH  Khan  Kolabi,  438  (No.  138). 
Kufic  letters,  99. 
kuhdrs , or  palki  bearers,  254. 
kuhnah , 23. 

Kujak  [Kucbak]  Yasdwul,  482. 
hukrah , 23,  24. 
kutnakt , a class  of  troops,  231. 
Kundliwals,  a clan,  391,  395. 
kmlitah , prepared  quicksilver,  563 a. 
kuwargah , a musical  instrument,  50. 

Lac,  226. 

Lachhmi  Nardin,  of  Kucb  Bihar,  340 ; 
vide  Lakhmi. 

Lachhmi  N&rain  Shafiq,  a Persian  wri- 
ter, 491*. 

Lad,  Shaikh,  620. 

Ldd  Barba,  Sayyid,  526  (No.  409). 

Iddart , a perfume. 

Ladli  Begum,  311,  510. 

Lahauri,  Mirza,  500. 

Laili,  660*. 

Lakhmi  Rai,  of  Kokrah,  480a. ; vide 
Lachhmi, 
lakrait , 252. 
la  l i Jaldltt  a coin,  29. 

Lai  Kalawant  [Miyan  Lai],  612,  612*. 
Lai  Khan,  a singer,  613*. 

Lai  Khan  Kolabi,  475  (No.  209). 

Lalah,  son  of  Bir  Bar,  405,  523  (No. 
387). 

lallah , meaning  of,  426*. 

Lamas  of  Tibbat,  201. 

Land  revenue,  13. 

Langdhs,  a clan,  362. 

Lardli  Begum,  vide  Ladli. 

Idri , a kind  of  silver,  23,  37. 

Lashkar  Khan  Abul  Hasan,  211. 


Lasbkar  Khan  Bdrha,  392. 

Lashkar  Khdn,  Muhammad  Husain, 
407  (No.  90). 

LaShkari,  Mirza,  son  of  Mirzd  Yusuf 
Khdn,  374, 505, 518, 522  (No.  375)  ; 
vide  pafehikan  Khdn. 

Lashkari  Gakk'har,  457. 

Lashkarshikan  Khan,  339. 

Lajif  Khwdjah,  196. 
lead,  40. 

Learned  men,  exchanged  for  horses,  191 ; 
banished,  187,  189,  190,  191 ; list 
of  them  during  Akbar’s  reign,  537  ; 
where  placed  in  battle,  687*. 
leopards,  for  hunting,  285,  287,  288, 
523 ; leopard  carriages,  150, 
letters,  98. 

Library,  the  imperial,  103. 

Lilawati , title  of  a Sanskrit  work,  105. 
lime,  price  of,  223. 

Lisdn  ul  Ghaib,  title  of  a book,  603*. 
Lisdni,  a poet,  603*. 

Liwdi,  a poet,  613*. 

Lodi  Khan,  son  of  Qutlu,  520. 

Lohani  Afghans,  622. 

Lohar  Chak,  479. 

Lop  Karan,  Rai,  404,  494,  531. 
luban , a perfume,  82. 

Lubuttawdrtkh , title  of  a historical 
work,  447*. 

Lutfullah,  son  of  Khusrau  Khdn,  364. 
Lutfullah,  son  of  Said  Khan,  466. 

J\^AASIR  I RAHIMr,  a historical 
work,  338,  603*. 

Magum  Beg  ffafawi, 426. 

Ma  gum  Khau  Farankhudi,  351,  400, 
410,  443  (No.  157). 

Ma  gum  Khdn  Kabuli,  189,  342,  343, 
351,  400,  431*.,  446,448*.,  621. 
Magum,  Mir,  of  Bhakkar,  614  (No.  514). 
Ma’gum,  Mir,  of  Kabul,  323. 

Ma'gum,  Mir,  of  Kashan,  594*. 
madad  i ma’dsh , vide  sayurghal. 
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Ma'dan  ul  afkdr , a Masnawi,  514. 
madddt , a class  of  letters,  103  a. 

Madhu  Singh,  of  Kokrah,  401,  480». 
Midhu  Singh,  505. 

Madhu  Singh  Kachhwahah,  418  (No. 
104). 

Madhu  Singh  Shaikbdwat,  419. 
Madhukar  Bundeld,  of  Undchah,  356, 
389,  390,  430, 452,  458,  487,  488. 
Madrasahs,  279  ; Humdyun’s  at  Dihll, 
538. 

maghribi , a dirham,  36. 

Maghribiyah , a dass  of  saints,  507. 

Mah  Banu  Begum,  328,  334,  336. 

Mdh  Jujak  Begum,  318,  322. 

Maha  Singh,  grandson  of  M&n  Singh, 
Kachhwahah,  340,  447* 

Maha  Singh  Bhadauriah,  489. 

Maliabat  Khdn,  337,  338,  339, 347,371, 
414. 

Mahdbat  Khdn  'Alamgiri,  522. 
Mahdbhdrat , 104,  105».,  210. 
Mahapater,  the  singer,  611». 

Mahdawi  Sect,  490.  [480. 

Mahdi  Qasim  Khan,  348  (No.  36),  372, 
Mahdi  Khwajah,  420. 

Mahes  Das  Ra^hor,  359; 

Mahmands,  an  Afghdn  tribe,  345,  397. 
Mahmud,  son  of  Babu  Mankli,  473. 
Mahmud  of  Barha,  Sayyid,  389  (No.  75); 
Mahmud,  of  Basakhw&n,  177,  452. 
Mahmud  Bigarah,  Sultan  of  Gujrat,  506. 
Mahmud,  son  of  Danlat  Khan  Lodi,  503. 
Mahmud,  of  Ghazni,  456a, 

Mahmud  Is-hdq,  a katib,  102. 

Mahmud  Khan,  son  of  Khan  Jahan  Lodi, 
505. 

Mahmud,  Malik,  of  Sistdn,  314‘. 
Mahmud,  Mir,  Mahwi,  a poet,  585a. 
Mahmud,  Mir  Munsbi,  449. 

Mahmud,  Mirza,  Gnrgani,  460. 
Mahmud  Pak’hliwal,  501. 

Mahmud  Siyaush,  a kdtib,  101. 
Mahmud,  Sultan  of  Bhakkar,  362,  420, 
421,  422. 


Mahmud  Shah  (II.),  Sultan  of  Gujrat, 
385. 

Mahmud  Sultan  Mirza,  461,  462. 
Mahmudis,  a sect,  452. 
mahtdbi , 46. 

Mahum  Anagah,  316,  323,  324,  328, 
332,  381. 

mahuwd  tree,  70,  616. 

Mahwi  Hamadani,  a poet,  685. 

Maidani  Afghans,  499. 

Mail],  of  Harat,  571. 

Main,  or  Munj,  a Rajput  clan,  526. 
Maji,  a tribe,  610». 

Majma  ul  Abkdr,  a work,  569a. 
Majnun  Khan  Q&qshal,  326,  368,  369 
No.  50). 

Mak’han  Barha,  392. 

Makh9U9  Khan,  388  (No.  70). 
Makhdum  w\  Mulk,  ’Abdullah  of  Sultan- 
pur,  169,  172,  173,  175,  177,  185, 
187,  189,  374,  644, 

Makhfi,  the  nom-de-plume  oftwolmp®*^ 
rial  princesses,  309,  510. 

Mak’hu,  a musician,  613». 

Makhzan  i Afghani , a history,  506. 
mal , or  Gujrat  wrestlers,  219,  253. 
malagir , a perfume,  82. 

Malays,  616. 

Maldeo,  Rajah,  of  Jodhpur,  315,  316, 
429,  430. 

malghubah , a dish,  61. 
malik , a title,  369n. 

Malik  Ahmad  Dakhli,  a poet,  608. 
Malik  ’All,  Khwajah,  616  (No.  330). 
Malik  ’Ambar,  491,  503,  504. 

Malik  Bir,  456. 

Malik  Kalan,  456. 

Malik  Kid,  456. 

Malik  Ma’sud,  509. 

Malik,  Maulaua,  a k&tib,  102. 

Malik  Pilu,  456a. 

Malikushshuara , 491,  548a. 

Malku  Sain,  of  Kuch  Bihdr,  331. 

Mallu  (Qadir  Khan),  428.  [520. 

Mamrez  Khan,  son  of  ’Usman  Lohani, 
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man , a coin,  30. 

Man  Tun  war,  of  Gwaliar,  611#. 
Manqabdars,  231,  236,  238 ; muster 
one-fourth,  or  one-fifth,  of  their  con- 
tingents, 244 ; salaries,  240,  245, 
248  ; below  the  rank  of  commanders 
of  Two  Hundred,  527 ; — under 
Jahangir  and  Shahjahan,  535  vide 
grandees. 

Mansur,  Mir,  590. 

7 nandaly  a tent,  54,  78. 

Mangarals,  a tribe,  456#. 
mangoes,  67,  68,  544. 

Manijah  Begum  499,  511,512, 
mankli , meaning  of,  370,  370#.,  473. 
Manohar,  son  of  Lopkaran,494(No.265). 
Manrup  Kachhwahah,  388. 

M&n  Singh  Darbari,  506. 

Man  Singh  Kachhwahah,  Rajah,  206, 
339  (No.  30),  418,  418#. 

Man  Singh  Kachhwahah,  506  (No.  314). 
ma’qali,  a kind  of  writing,  99. 

Maqpud,  Khwajah,  of  Harat,  the  engra- 
ver, 27,  52,  53. 

Maq$ud,  son  of  Makhpiip  Khan,  388. 
Maq?iid  ’AH,  of  Werkopai,  608#. 
Maq<;ud  ’All  Kor,  437  (No.  136). 
markiz,  a caligraphical  term,  103#. 
Markizuladwar , title  of  a work,  549#. 
marriage,  laws  of  different  sects,  174 ; 
Akbar’s  laws  regarding,  277  ; taxes 
on,  278  ; age  fixed  for,  195,  203. 
Ma’nif  Maul£n6,  a katib,  100. 

Ma’ruf  padr,  Shaikh,  471. 

Ma rymn-m akan t,  title  of  Akbar  s mo- 
ther, 309,  48,  62,  455. 
Maryam-zamani , title  of  Jahangir’s 
mother,  309,  619. 

Mash  dr iq  ulanwar,  a work,  547. 

Masih  (Messiah),  556#. 

Masiha  Kairanawi,  a poet,  544. 

Masnad  i ’A’li,  602,  523. 

Mas’ud  Husain  Mirza,  330,  461,  462. 
Matdli ’,  an  Arabic  work,  362#. 
match-locks,  1 13 ; — bearers,  116,251,254. 


Mut’hura  Das  K’hatri,  523  (No.  379). 
Maulanazadah  Shukr,  541. 

Mawdrid  ul  kilam , title  of  a book,  549#. 
Mawis,  an  aboriginal  race,  employed  by 
Akbar,  252. 

Mazhari,  of  Kashmir,  a poet,  584. 
measures,  88#.,  225,  226,  229 ; of  Kash- 
mir, 346. 

Medni  Rai  Chauhan,  470  (No.  198). 
melons,  different  kinds  of,  65,  523. 
metals,  origin  of,  38  ; compositions,  41. 
Mewyahs,  runners,  252. 

Mi$ri  Begum,  518, 
mid,  a perfume,  80. 

Mihr  ’AH  Barlas,  342. 

Mihr  'All  Khdn  Sildoz,  435  (No.  130). 
Mihr  'All  Kolabi,  351,  353,  354, 463. 
mihrdht , a coin,  33. 
mihrkul , a kind  of  cloth,  95,  617. 
Mihrunnisa,  vide  Nur  Jahan. 

Mibtar  Jauhar,  441#. 

Mihtar  Khan  Anisuddin,  417  (No.  102). 
Mihtar  Sa’adat,  497. 

Mihtar  Sakai,  441. 
milk , vide  sayurghal. 
millennium,  106#.,  169#.,  191, 198, 453. 
minerals,  39. 

Mint,  Imperial,  16,  18,  495  ; Ak bar's 
mint-towns,  31. 

Mir  ’Adi,  268. 

Mir  'Arz,  an  officer,  257, 259,  334. 

Mir  Atash , a title,  470. 

Mir  Bakawal,  or  master  of  the  Kitchen, 
57. 

Mir  Kalan,  Mauldnd,  540. 

Mir  Khalifah,  420. 

Mir  Khan,  416,  472. 

Mir  Khdn  Yasiwul,  518  (No.  361). 

Mir  Khaw&fi,  Khw4jah,  445#. 

Mir  Khwdjah,  son  of  Sult&n  Khwajah, 
423. 

Mir  Manzil,  or  quarter-master,  47. 

Mir  Rub  Ax,  a title,  602#. 

Mir  Sdmdn , a title,  384. 

Mir  Shah,  515. 
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miraculous  events,  355 ; vide  Akbar. 
Mirak  Bahadur  Arghun,  475  (No.  208). 
Mirak  J alair,  521* 

Mirak  Khan,  439. 

Mirak  Khan  Babddur,  532. 

Mirak  Khwajah,  525. 

Mirak  Khwajah,  Chingiz  Khan,  442. 
Mirak,  Mirzi,  Razawi  Khdn,  438. 
Mirdn  Bukhari,  Sayyid,  397. 

Miran  padr  Jahan,  468. 

Miran  Mubarak,  of  Khandesh,  309. 
Miran  Muhammad  Shah,  of  Khdndesh, 
325. 

Mir-dt  ul  kdindt,  title  of  a book, 
568*. 

mirdahahn,  a non-commissioned  officer, 
116ft.,  252,  254. 

Mirzas,  the,  their  genealogy  and  revolt, 
461 ; vide  rebellion. 

Mirzd  Ahmad,  Khwdjab,  508,  512. 
Mirzd  Beg  Shahid,  424. 

MirzA  Kbdn  Nishdpuri,  502  (No.  303). 
Mirza  Khdn,  or  Mirzd  KhdnKhan&n, 
vide  KhanKhanan  MirzA ’Abdurra- 
bim. 

Mirza  Khwajah,  son  of  Mirzd  Asadullah, 
522  (No.  371). 

Mirza  Quli  Klidn,  376,  385,  530. 

Mirzd  Quli  Maili,  571. 

Mirza  Rdjah,  vide  M4n  Singh. 

Mirza  Shdhi,  413. 

Mirza  Sultan,  son  of  MirzA  Shdhrukh 
Badakhshi,  313. 

Mirzddah  ’All  Khdn,  443  (No.  152). 
misqdl,  a weight,  36. 
mis(ar,  of  copyists,  52a. 

Miydn  Chand,  a singer,  612. 

Miyan  Tsa  Khan  LohAni,  father  of 
'Usman,  520, 

Miyan  Joh,  371. 

Mij&n  Khan  Ghori,  326. 

Miy6u  Lai,  vide  Lil  Kalawant. 

Miydn  Tansen,  vide  Tdnsen. 

Miyan  Wajihuddin,  538. 

Miydnah  Afghans,  456,  506. 


Mohan  Das,  Rai,  470. 

Mohan  Kachhw&hah,  398.  [104. 

Mohesk  Mahdnand , a Sanskrit  work, 
money,  Persian,  Hindustani,  and  Turani 
equivalents,  486. 
monopolies,  imperial,  479. 
moon,  in  dreams  signifies  luck,  321. 
moth,  its  love  to  the  candle,  676ft. 

Mot’h  RAjah,  vide  Udai  Singh. 
mu'allaq , 300. 

Muarrikh  KhAn,  518. 
mu'dtab,  meaning  of,  433. 

Mu’azzam  Khdn,  492,  521ft. 

Mu’azzam  Khwajah,  366ti.,  408,  524. 
Mubarak  i Bukhari,  ofGujrat,  385,397. 
Mub&rak  Kashmiri,  Sayyid,  479. 
Mubdrak  Khan  Gakk'har,  455, 457,  486. 
Mubdrak  Khan,  wazir  of  Sultan  Mah- 
mud of  Bbakkar,  421. 

Mubarak,  Mulld,  195. 

Mubarak  Shdh,  a katib,  100, 

Mubdrak  of  Nagor,  Shaikh,  father  of 
Abulfazl,  169, 185,  187,  198,  209, 
400,  537,  569ft. 

Mubdrak,  Shaikh,  of  Alwar,  537. 
Mubarak,  Shaikh,  of  Gwalidr,  537. 
Mubariz  Khdn  ’Adli,  456. 

Mu$’ab  ibn  Zubair,  36. 

Mu9Ahib  Khan,  533ft. 

Mu^afa  Ghilzi,  486  (No.  246). 

Mustafa  Khan,  445ft.,  501. 

Mu?tafd,  Mulla,  of  Jaunpur,  500. 

Muflis,  Mirza,  541. 

Mufriddt  i Ma’gumt,  title  of  a book, 
614. 

Mughis,  Mir,  Mahwi,  585,  585ft. 
Mughuls,  look  upon  * nine*  as  a sacred 
number,  364ft. 

Mughul  Khan,  son  of  Zain  Khan,  346. 
Mughul,  Mirza,  Badakhshi,  313. 
Muhammad,  vide  Prophet. 

Muhammad,  son  of  Daulat  Khan  Lodi, 
503. 

Muhammad  Ardistani,  Hdji,  525  (No. 
399). 
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Muhammad  BukhAri,  Shaikh,  396  (No. 
77). 

Muhammad,  Haji,  of  KhabushAn,  606#. 
Muhammad,  HAji,  a kAtib,  100. 
Muhammad,  MaulAnA,  541. 

Muhammad,  MullA,  of  Aubah,  a kAtib, 

101. 

Muhammad,  Mulla,  of  Kingri,  514. 
Muhammad,  MullA,  of  Tattah,  378, 500. 
Muhammad,  MullA,  of  Yaz(^  175,  182, 
189. 

Muhammad,  MSrzA,  492  (No.  259). 
Muhammad,  of  Qazwin,  a kAtib,  101. 
Muhammad,  MSr  Sayyid,  the  Mahdawi, 
646. 

Muhammad,  Sayyid,  422. 

Muhammad,  Sayyid,  Mir  Adi,  438  (No. 
140),  490. 

Muhammad,  Sayyid,  of  Roh^As  (BihAr), 
400. 

Muhammad,  Shaikh,  of  Bahrogch,  645; 
— , a katib,  102. 

Muhammad  Apghar,  vide  AshrafKhan. 
Muhammad  A$ghar,  BahAr  Khan,  405 
(No.  87). 

Muhammad  Akbar,  Prinoe,  487. 
Muhammad  'Ali,  of  JAm,  523  (No.  377). 
Muhammad  Amin,  a katib,  103. 
Muhammad  Amin  DiwAnab,  334. 
Muhammad  Amin,  HAfiz,  185. 
Muhammad  Azam  HAji,  681#. 
Muhammad  BakhtyAr,  of  Jalesar,  425. 
Muhammad  BAqi  Khan  Kokah,  vide 
BAqi  Khan. 

Muhammad  BAqir  Harawi,  355. 
Muhammad  BAqi  Tarkhan,  362. 
Muhammad  ffalib,  413. 

Muhammad  £alib,  $adr,  272. 
Muhammad  ftelih,  Khwujagi,  628. 
Muhammad  palih,  Mirza,  361/j. 
Muhammad  ffiifi,  of  MAzandarAn,  590. 
Muhammad  Fikri,  Sayyid,  6<>2. 
Muhammad  Ghaus,  Shaikh,  of  GwAliAr, 
367,457,  458,  539. 

Muhammad  Hakim  Hafiz,  a kAtib,  101. 


Muhammad  Hakim  Mirza,  Akbar’s  bro- 
ther, king  of  Kabul,  312 ; his  daugh- 
ter, 312 ; his  sister,  449  ; his  mother, 
318,  320,  322  ; 317,  344,  377, 
465,  469,  470,  609». 

Muhammad  Husain,  of  Kashmir,  a 
kAtib,  102, 

Muhammad  Husain,  of  Tabriz,  a kAtib, 

102. 

Muhammad  Husain,  Khwajah,  a katib, 

101. 

Muhammad  Husain,  KhwAjagi,  478, 
485  (No.  241). 

Muhammad  Husain  Lashkar  KhAn, 
407  (No.  90). 

Muhammad  Husain  Mirza,  325,  461, 
462. 

Muhammad  Husain  MirzA  JJafawi,  313. 

Muhammad  Husain  Naziri,  679,679 #. 

Muhammad  ’Isa  Tarkhan,  362. 

Muhammad  TtAbi,  688,  688#. 

Muhammad  KhAn,  625  (No.  400), 

Muhammad  KhAn  Dhari,  a singer,  612. 

Muhammad  KhAn  Gakk'har,  455,  486. 

Muhammad  Khan  JalAir,  411. 

Muhammad  KhAn  NiyAzi,  483  (No. 
239). 

Muhammad  KhAn  Sharafuddin  Oghlfi 
Taklii,  426,  608. 

Muhammad  KhAn  TurkmAu,  516  (No. 
340). 

Muhammad  Mas’ud,  son  of  Ahmad  Beg 
Kabuli,  466. 

Muhammad  Mirak  p.ilihi,  583. 

Muhammad  MirzA  ^fafawi,  Sultan,  426. 

Muhammad  Mumiu  Hafizak,  613#. 

Muhammad  Payandah,  vide  Payandah 
KhAn. 

Muhammad  Qaqsbal,  Mirza,  370. 

Muliammad  QAsim  KhAn,  of  NishApur, 
353  (No.  40),  603#. 

Muhammad  Qasim  KhAn  Mir  A'tish, 
478. 

Muhammad  Qasim  Kohbar,  613#. 

Muhammad  Qasim  ShAdi  Shah,  102. 
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Muhammad  Quit  Afshar,  411. 
Muhammad  Quli  Khan  Barlds,  341, 
(No.  31),  366. 

Muhammad  Quli  Kh&n  Turkman,  474 
(No.  203). 

Muhammad  Quli  Toqb£i,  434  (No.  129). 
Muhammad  Riz6  Nau’i,  606». 
Muhammad  Said,  416,  481. 
Muhammad  Shah,  of  Dihli,  396. 
Muhammad  Sharif,  sou  of  I’timidud- 
da  ill  ah,  433, 609,  611a,  612. 
Muhammad  Sharif,  Khwijah,  608,  612. 
Muhammad  Sharif,  Mir,  443. 
Muhammad  Sharif  Naw&i,  602a. 
Muhammad  Sharif  Sarmadi  616,  607a. 
Muhammad  Sharif  Wuqu’i,  691. 
Muhammad  Sultiu  Mirza,  461,  462. 
Muhammad  Tabib,  Mirza,  of  Sabzwar, 
442. 

Muhammad  Talib,  son  of  Sh&istah  Khan, 
611. 

Muhammad  Wafa,  494. 

Muhammad  Yar  Uzbak,  382. 
Muhammad  Zahid,  of  Balkh,  176. 
Muhammad  Zamln,  608, 633. 
Muhammad  Zam&n,  Mirza,  Badakhahi, 
313. 

Muhammadans,  intermarry  with  Hin- 
dus, 469,  47a 

tnuhaqqaq , a kind  of  writing,  99,  100. 
Muhi,  of  Shirdz,  a katib,  100. 

JKuhibb  'Ali  Kh4n,  son  of  Mir  Kbalifah, 
420  (No.  101). 

Mubibb  ’Ali  Khan  RobtAsi,  422,  630. 
Muhibb  ’Ali  Khawaii,  Khwajah,  616 
(No.  347). 

Muhibbullah,  Mir,  607. 

Muhkam  Singh  Sisodiah,  418. 

Muhsin  Khan,  376. 

Muhtarim  Beg,  443. 

Muhtarim  Begum,  312. 

Muhtashim  Khan,  493. 
muhur , a coin,  30. 

Mu' in,  Qazi,  645. 
mu  ini,  a coin,  30,  62. 


Mu'inuddin,  author  of  Tafsir  i Ma'dni , 
523. 

Mu’inuddin,  of  FarAh,  a kdtib,  100. 

Mu’inuddin  Ahmad  Kh£n  Farankhudf, 
434  (No.  128),  641. 

Mu’inuddin  Chishti  Sigizi,  of  Ajmir, 
401,  640. 

Mu'inuddin  Tamiri,  a k&tib,  100. 

Mu’izz,  Mir,  of  K4sh4n,  a kitib,  102. 

Mu’izzul  M*lk,  Mir,  189,  381  (No.  61). 

Muj&bid  Kh4n,  383,  421, 494, 633. 

Mujamul  Bulddn , a work  on  geogra- 
phy, 106. 

muj annas,  a kind  of  horse,  140,  233. 

Mujtahid , 186. 

Mukammal  Kh£n,  106,  619a. 

Muk&rram  Kh&n,  489,  493,  621. 

Mukarram  Mirza  f afawi,  316. 

Mukatman  Bhadauriah,  488  (No.  249). 

Mukhli?  Kb6n,  606. 

Mukhli^ullah  Kh£n,  466. 

MukhtAr  Beg,  son  of  Agh&  MullA, 
497  (No.  278). 

mulc\{ , a pdnleaf,  616. 

Mukund,  zamindar  of  FathdbAd  (Ben- 
gal), 374. 

Mukund  Deo,  of  Ofisi,  611a. 

Mulla  Mir,  642. 

mules,  imperial,  152 ; where  bred,  487  ; 
imported,  152 ; their  food,  152 ; 
harness,  153  ; how  mustered,  216. 

Multafit  KbAn,  472. 

Mumin  KhawAfi,  Khwajah,  447. 

Mumin  Marw&rid,  101. 

MumtAz  Mahall,  369,  601*.,  512,  615. 

Munawwar,  Shaikh,  an  author,  106, 

189,  547. 

Mun’im  Khan,  KbAn  Khanan,  263,  317 
(No.  11),  334,  371,  384,  427,  440. 

Munis  Kh&n,  417. 

Muuj,  a Rajput  clan,  526. 

tnunj,  a kind  of  grass,  395. 

Munkir  and  Nakir , two  angels,  500. 

munshiydt , or  letters,  of  Abul  Fath 
Gildni,  426a. 
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Mun?if  Khan,  477  (No.  222). 
muqasd,  263. 

Muqarrab  Khin  (AkbarshAhi),  373. 

Muqarrab  Khin,  543. 

Muqbil  Khin,  408. 

Muqim  'Arab,  vide  ShujA'at  Khin. 

Muqim  i Harawi,  420,  421. 

Muqim  Khin,  371. 

Muqim  Khan,  son  of  ShujA’at  Khan, 

523  (No.  386). 

Muqim,  Khwajab,  son  of  Khwijah 
Mirak,  525  (No.  401).  [420. 

Muqim,  Mirzi,  son  of  Mirzi  Zul-nun, 
Muqim  Naqsbbandi,  433. 

Muqim  ShAhjahani,  413. 
muq(i\  or  jdgirddr , 256. 

Murad,  Prince,  Akbar’s  son,  born  and 
died,  309,  618;  his  complexion, 

309  ; 48, 141n.  jcalled  Pahiri,  182a  ; 
is  instructed  in  Christianity,  182, 

183  ; 335,  383,  543,  574n.,  618. 

Murid  Bakhsh,  Prince,  472,  478. 

Murad  pafawi,  son  of  Mirzi  Rustam, 

314,  315. 

Murid  Khin,  373  (No.  54). 

Murid,  Mir,  of  Juwain,  498  (No.  282). 

Murid,  Mir,  Kolibi,  523  (No.  380). 

Murid  Quli  Sultan,  486,  487. 

Murtazi  Khin,  vide  Farid  i Bukhiri. 

Murtazi  Kbin,  Husamaddin  Inju,  451 
472. 

Murtazi  Khan,  Mir,  449  (No.  162). 

Murtazi,  Mirza,  327. 

Murtazi  Nizim  Sbib,  336,  449. 

Murtaza  Sharif,  Mir,  449,  540. 

Musa,  Shaikh,  Fathpuri,  402,  403. 

Musi,  Shaikh,  Lahori,  539. 

Musa,  Shaikh,  544. 

musa'adat , or  advances  to  officers,  265. 
initeamman , a dish,  60. 

Musawi  Sayyids,  881,  482. 

Mushfiqi  of  Bukhara,  a poet,  583. 
music,  at  court,  51,  611  ; schools  of, 

611ti.  s abolished  by  Aurangzib, 

613t». 


Mu'tamid  Khin,  478,  521». 

Mu’tamid  Khin  Bakhsbi,  413. 

Mu’tamid  Khin  Muhammad  palih,  445*. 

mulanjah,  a dish,  61. 

Muzaffar,  brother  of  Khin  ’Alam,  502 
(No.  304). 

Muzaffar,  king  of  Gujrat,  326,  332, 
334,  335,  383,  386,  618;  vide 
Nat’hu. 

Muzaffar  Husain  Mirzi,  363,  461  (No. 
180),  463. 

Muzaffar  Husain,  Mirzi,  pafawi,  313 
(No.  8),  314. 

Muzaffar  Khin  BArha,  392,  394, 505. 

Muzaffar  Khan  Turbati,  KhwAjah  Mu- 
zaffar ’All,  332,  348  (No.  37),  368, 
439. 

Muzaffar  Khin  Ma’muri,  504. 

Muzaffar  Lodi,  505. 

Muzaffar,  Mirza,  son  of  Sutyin  Husain 
Mirzi,  362. 

Muzaffar  Mughul,  512. 

-N^AprB  Shih,  son  of  Qutlu,  520. 

Naqir  Main,  526  (No.  410). 

Nayiri,  383. 

NAyir  Khusrau,  a poet,  190,  198. 

Nayiruddin  Pak’hliwil,  Sultan,  454. 

Nayirulmulk,  vide  Pir  Muhammad 
Khin. 

Nayrullah,  son  of  Mukhtir  Beg,  497. 

Nayrullah,  pufl,  100. 

Nadi  'All  Arlit,  608. 

Nidi  'Ali,  HAfiz,  508. 

Nidi  'Ali  MaidAni,  507  (No.  817), 

Nadir  ShAh,  363. 

NAdiri,  name  of  several  poets,  605, 605*. 

Nadir  ulmulk,  590n. 

Nafdis  ulmadeir,  a work  on  literature, 
448*. 

nqftr,  a trumpet,  <51. 

Nahid  Begum,  420. 

Naik  Bakhshu,  a singer,  611.  [313. 

NajAbat  KhAn,  Shiga*  Mirzi  Badakhshi, 
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Najat  Khan,  Mirza,  374,  439  (No.  142). 
Najibah  Anagah,  398. 

Najmuddin  'Alt  Khan  Barha,  392. 
Najmuddin  Muhammad  K&hi,  566*. 
ndkhudd , or  shipcaptain,  281. 
WalDaman,  a poem,  106,  648,  660. 
Naman  Das  Kachhwahah,  483. 
name  of  grandfather  given  to  a child, 
497. 

namgtrahy  or  awning,  46. 

Nami,  a poet,  614. 

Nanak  Jarjii,  a singer,  612. 
naphtha,  40. 

Napoleon  I.,  587*. 

Naqabat  Khdn,  406. 

Naqlb  Khdn,  104, 105a,  106,  447  (No. 
161). 

naqir , a weight,  36. 

naqqdrah,  a drum,  61 ; — khdnah,  47. 

naqshbandi,  its  meaning,  423*. 

Narain  Das  Kdthor,  of  Idar,  433. 
namdl,  a kind  of  gun,  113. 
ndshpdti , a melon,  65. 
naskh , a kind  of  writing,  99, 100. 
nasia'ltqt  a kind  of  writing,  101,  102. 
Nat’hu,  of  Gujrat,  Muzaffar  Shdh,  385, 
386 ; vide  Muzaffar  Shah. 

Nau’i,  a poet,  606. 

Naurang  Khan,  334,  463,  531,  572*. 
nauruz , or  New  Year’s  day,  183,  276. 
Nauruz  Beg  Qdqshal,  437. 

Nawdi,  602*. 

Nawazish  Khan  Sa’dullah,  363,  363*. 
Nazar  Bahddur,  374. 

Nazar  Be  Uzbak,  455  (No.  169). 

Nazar  Khdn  Gakk’har,  486  (No.  247). 
Nazar  Muhammad  Kbdn,  of  Balkh,  481. 
Naziri,  the  poet,  579,  579*.,  613*. 
newswriters,  258,  338. 

New  Year’s  day,  183,  276. 
nidriyah , 23. 

Niqdbuqqibydn,  a Persian  primer,  41*. 
nichottcdlah,  26. 

Nikallii,  a Turkish  tribe,  619. 

Nil  Kant’h,  of  Ofisa,  608  (No.  318). 


nimah  suwdrdn , 254. 

Ni’matullah  Bawwab,  a katib,  101. 
nine,  a favorite  number  of  the  Mughuls, 
364*. 

Niyabat  Khan,  the  rebel,  400,  403, 
425,  437. 

Niyazi  Afghans,  484. 

Nizdm,  of  Jdlor,  494. 

Nizam,  Qazi,  vide  Ghazi  Khan  Ba- 
dakhshi. 

Nizam,  Shaikh,  538. 

Nizami,  of  Qazwin,  103. 

Nizdm  Murtaza  Khan,  Sayyid,  469. 
Nizamuddin  Ahmad,  the  historian, 
420*.,  436,  514,  528. 

Nizamuddin  Ahmad,  son  of  Shah  Mu- 
hammad Khan,  516  (No.  341). 
Nizdmuddin  Aulia,  440. 

Nizamuddin,  Jam,  362. 

Nizamulmulk,  Khwajah,  495. 
Nizamulmulk  Tusi,  583. 

Nu$rat  Yar  Khan  Bdrha,  392,  395. 
nuqtahs , 453. 

Nuqtawis,  a sect,  452,  597*. 

Nuram,  526  (No.  416). 

Nuri,  a poet,  542. 

Nur  Jahan,  [NurMahall]  309,  310,311, 
337,  338,  369,  509  to  511. 
Numdmah,  title  of  a poem,  412. 

Nur  Qulij,  480  (No.  229). 

Nuruddin  Mirza,  son  of  A'faf  Khdn  II., 
369, 433. 

Nuruddin  Muhammad  Naqshbandi, 
Mirza,  309,  618. 

Nuruddin  Qarari,  a poet,  686,  586*. 
Nuruddin  Tarkhan,  424,  524,  541. 
Ndrullah,  a katib,  103. 

Nurullah  Inju,  451. 

Nurullah,  Mir,  545. 

Nurullah,  Qazi,  346. 

Nurunnisd  Begum,  a wife  of  Jahangir, 
464,  477*. 

Nuzhatulanodh , a Jufistic  book,  181, 
547. 
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OdAT  Sin^li  Bhadauriah,  489. 

Officers  of  the  Mint,  18,  19,  20,  22. 
opium  eating,  excessive,  378,  384/i. ; 

vide  drinking, 
oranges,  69. 

Ordat  Kachhwahah,  483. 
ordeals,  205. 

AC HW ARIA H,  a kind  of  horse, 
133. 

Padishah  Kliwajah,  459. 

Padishah  Qali,  480,  596. 
padre , a Portuguese  priest,  182. 
pacfosht , one  of  Akbar  s regulations,  217. 
Pahar,  of  Jalor,  494. 

Pahar  Khan  Baloch,  351,  526  (No.  407). 
Pahar  Singh  Bundela,  407,  488. 

Pah  ari,  nickname  of  Prince  Murad,  309. 
pah  it,  59. 

pahluwan , or  wrestler,  253. 

pdiks,  or  runners,  138 ; vide  postrunners. 

paikar,  26. 

painting,  art  of,  96,  107;  discouraged 
by  Islam,  108  ; painters  of  Europe, 
96  ; vide  Akbar. 

Pairawi,  of  Sawah,  a poet,  600. 

paisah , a coin,  31. 

palas , a wood,  298. 

palki  bearers,  254. 

pan , 72,  73,  616. 

pdnchtoliah , a stuff,  510. 

Panchu,  Shaikh,  538,  617. 
pandau , a coin,  30,  31, 
panidlah , a fruit,  70. 
paniwdr , 26. 
panj,  a coin,  30. 

Pdpd,  the  Pope,  183. 

paper,  variegated,  invention  of,  101. 

Parhez  Banu  Begum,  314. 

Parisram,  Rajah  of  Jammu,  345. 
Parmanand  K’hatrl,  476  (No.  214). 
Pars!  feasts,  kept  by  Akbar,  276 ; vide 
Akbar,  Zoroastrians. 


pdras  stone,  402. 

Pari-qurat,  a masnawi,  514. 

Parichhat  Zamindar,  493. 

Partab  Bundela,  488. 

Partab,  Rai  ofMankot,  345. 

Partab  Rana  (Rand  Kik&),  387,  400, 
443?i.,  519. 

Partab  Singh  Kachhwahah,  516  (No. 
336). 

Partab  Ujjainiyah,  513n. 
parwdnchah s,  263, 

Parwanchi , an  officer,  259. 

Parwiz,  Prince,  310,  311,  314,  336, 337, 
344,  477». 

Parwlzdad,  a musician,  613». 

Patr  Das,  Rai  Bikramajit,  439,  469 
(No.  196). 
pdvlah , a coin,  31. 

pay,  of  soldiers,  247,  251,  252,  254, 
504 ; of  man^abdars,  248 ; of  Ahadis, 
250. 

Payami,  a poet,  601.  [518. 

Payandah  Khan  Mughul,  387  (No.  68), 
Payandah  Muhammad  Tarkhan,  362. 
payments,  how  made,  262,  263,  264. 
pensions,  474,  510. 
perfumes,  73,  74,  75,  77. 

Peshrau  Khan,  497  (No.  280). 
phardit , 253. 

Pharao,  proverbial  in  the  East,  160»., 
169,  170,  181. 

Pichah  Jan  Anagah,  344. 
pickles,  64 
pigeon  flying,  298. 

piles,  prevent  a man  from  joining  in 
public  worship,  177. 
pineapples,  68. 
pinjar , 25. 

Pxr  *Ali  Beg,  315. 

Pir  Kh4n  [Pird],  son  of  Daulat  Khan 
Lodi,  503. 

Pir  Khan,  of  J41or,  622. 

Pir  Muhammad,  ak4tib,  101. 

Pir  Muhammad  Kh4n  Shirwdni  (Mulld), 
324  (No.  20),  369*.,  541,  619. 
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Pirzddah,  Liwai,  a poet  and  musician, 
613,  613a. 
pital,  vide  brass. 
piydr , a fruit,  71. 
plantain  tree,  70. 

play,  at  court,  203,  297,  303,  349. 

Poets,  of  Akbar's  reign,  548ff;  poets 
laureate  Of  India,  491,  548a.,  611 ; 
vide  Kabi  Rai,  Malik  ushshu'ard. 
Vide  also  the  following  Poets,  men- 
tioned in  the  A'in, — A'$afi,  Amri, 
Anlsi,  Arsldn,  Ashki,  Asiri,  A'tishi ; 
Babd  Talib;  pabri,  pari!  (pairoff) 
Kashmiri,  parfi  Sawaji,  pabuhi, 
pdib,  palihi,  puff ; Dakhli,  Daun, 
Dawai ; Faizi  (Fayyazi),  Faizi 
Sarhindi,  Fahmi,  Fanai,  Farebi, 
Farisi,  Fikri,  Fusuni ; Ghairati, 
Ghayurf,  Ghazdli,  Ghaznawi,  Hai- 
dar Mu’ammdi,  Haidari,  Hairati, 
Halati,  Halimi,  Hamdami,  Hd- 
shimi,  Haydti,  Hdziq,  Husain 
Marwi,  Huznl,  Huziiri;  Imdmi, 
'Itdbi ; Jami,  Jazbi,  Juddi ; Kdhf, 
Kalim,  Kdmi,  Kami  Sabzwari, 
Khusrau,  Khusrawi ; Lisdni,  Li- 
. wdi ; Mahwi,  Mail!,  Makhff,  Ma- 
sihd,  Mazhari,  Mushfiqi;  Ndsir 
Khusrau,  Nddirl,  Nami,  Naul, 
Nawdi,  Nazin,  Nuri;  Pairawi, 
Paydmi ; Qaidi,  Qardri,  Qasim 
Arslan,  Qasim  Jundbddi,  Qdsimi, 
Qudsi ; Raff’i,  Rahdi,  Rahi,  Razdi, 
Ruswai ; Samri,  Sandi,  Shaikh 
Saqi,  Saqqd,  Sarkhush,  Sarmadi, 
Sawadi,  Shaffq,  Shahri,  Shdpur, 
Sheri,  Shifai,  Shikebi,  Shqjd’i, 
Siraja,  Sulfdn ; Taqiyd,  Tariqi, 
Tashblhi ; Ulfatf,  ’Urff  ; Wasif, 
Wafai,  Wall  Dasht  Baydzi,  Wdlilii, 
Waqdri,  W uqu’i. 
porters,  vide  Darban. 

Portuguese,  their  missionaries  at  Ak- 
bar’s court,  168,  182,  191,  618 ; 
take  pilgrims  to  Makkah,  172, 
440,  499. 


post,  post-runners,  252». 

Prasuttara  Singh  Kachhwahah,  458. 
Pratab,  vide  Partdb. 
precious  stones,  15,  451,  510a;  vide 
diamond,  ydqut. 

prices  of  articles,  62 ; of  ice,  56  ; of 
building  materials,  223 ; vide 
wages. 

Printing,  art  of,  in  India,  99». 
prisoners,  how  treated,  330. 

Prit’hi  Chand  Kachhwahah,  495. 

PritTii  Singh  Bundeld,  488. 

Prophet,  the,  abused  at  court,  196. 
prostitutes,  segregated,  192. 
prostration,  or  sijdah,  159,  159a.,  181, 
192. 

Public  Works,  222. 
punkar , 24,  26. 

Puran  Mall,  of  Gidhor,  340,  480a. 
Puran  Mall  Kachhwahah,  329. 

Purbin  Khan,  a musician,  612. 
Puruk’hotam,  Rai,  a Brdhman,  180,  628. 

QaBIL  son  of ’Atiq,  526  (No.  412). 
Qabiil  KhAn,  457  (No.  137),  516. 
qabuli,  a dish,  60. 

Qadam  Mosul , or  Qadam  Mubarak , or 
foot  print  of  the  prophet,  198,  507. 
Qddir  Khdn  Mallu,  428. 

Qadir  Qull,  625  (No.  402). 
qaiquri , a kind  of  camphor  ; vide 
fanguri,  78. 

Qaidi,  of  Shiraz,  a poet,  599. 

Qdim  Khdn,  371. 

qalandart , a kind  of  tent,  46,  54. 

qalyak,  a dish,  61. 

Qamar  Khdn,  448,  485  (No.  243). 
qamarghah , a kind  of  hunting,  284. 
Qandahdri  Mahall,  314. 

Qanbar  Be,  455. 

Qdnun,  a medical  work,  467. 

Qaqshdl,  a clan,  369,  369a. 

Qard  Bahadur,  460  (No.  179). 

Qard  Bahri,  516  (No.  345). 
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Qara  Beg  Farrashbegi,  313. 

Qara  Khin  Turkmau,  355. 

Qaraqoinlii  Turks,  315,  619. 

Qarataq  Khan,  400,  516. 

Qara  Turks,  37 1». 

Qara  Yusuf,  315. 

Qarachah  Khan,  388. 
qardmdmah , 263. 

Qarari,  Nuruddin  of  Gilan,  a poet, 
175,  586. 

qardwals , or  hunters,  282,  289. 
Qarlyghs,  a tribe,  454,  501. 

Q&sim,  Mulla  and  Maulana,  545, 

Qasim  ’AH  Khan,  465  (No.  187). 

Qasim  Arslan,  a poet,  103,  609. 

Qasim  Badakhshi,  Mir,  499  (No.  283). 
Qasim  [Khan]  Barha,  Sayyid,  336,  392, 
407,  408  419,  (No.  105). 

Qasim  Beg,  106,  517  (No.  350),  541. 
Qasim  Beg  Khan,  378. 

Qasim  Junabadi,  Mirza,  591. 

Qasim  K6hi,  a poet,  209,  566. 

Qasim  Khan  Kasii,  443. 

Qasim  Khan  Mir  Bahr,  379  (No.  69), 
620. 

Qasim  Khan,  son  of  Mir  Murad,  498. 
Qasim  Khan  Sistani,  439. 

Qasim  Khwajah,  507  (No.  316). 

Qasim  Kohbar,  a musician,  613. 

Qasim  Kokah,  420. 

Q4sim,  Shaikh,  Muhtashim  Khan,  493. 
Qasimi,  of  Mazandaran,  a poet,  610. 
Qawim  Khan,  371. 

Qazaq  Khan  Taklu,  426,  508. 

Qazi,  268  ; general  character  of  Qazis, 
269. 

Qazi  ’AH,  411,  628. 

Q4zi  Khan  Badakhshi,  383. 

Q4zi  Khan  Bakhshi,  477  (No.  223). 
Qazi  Hasan,  of  Qazwin,  498  (No.  281). 
qimah  paldo , a dish,  60 ; qimah  shurbd, 
60. 

qirdt,  a weight,  36. 
qirbak , a title,  393». 

Qismiyah  Banu,  618. 


qisraq , a mare,  135. 
qitmir , a weight,  36. 

Qiya  Khan,  437. 

Qiya  Khdn,  son  of  £?ahib  Khan,  464 
(No.  184). 

Qiyam  Khan,  son  of  Shah  Muhammad 
Qalati,  433. 

qubiiz , a musical  instrument,  613. 

Quch  Beg  Humdyuni,  455. 

Qudsi,  of  Karbala,  a poet,  602. 
quicksilver,  39 ; habitually  eaten,  401 ; 

when  called  kushtah , 563n. 
qulij,  meaning  of,  35 5n.t  500. 

Qulij  Khan,  34,  309,  354. 

Qulij  ullah,  501. 
qullatain , 202. 

Qunduq  Khan,  464  (No.  181). 

Qunduz  Khan,  376,  464. 
qur , or  collection  of  weapons,  royal 
flags,  &c.,  50,  109,  110,  282. 
Quraish  Sultan,  of  Kashghar,  459. 
qurfkub,  23. 
qutdb,  a dish,  60. 

Qu^buddin,  Sultan  of  Gujrdt,  606. 
Qutbuddin,  of  Jalesar,  191. 

Qutbuddin  Khan,  188, 241, 333  (No.  28). 
Qutbuddin  Khan,  Shaikh,  496  (No.  275). 
Qutlii  Khan  Lohani,  326,  343,  354, 
356,  366a.,  440  ; his  sons,  520. 
Qutlugh , meaning  of,  432. 

Qutlugh  Qadam  Kh&n,  432  (No.  123). 

a coin,  30. 

Ball’ i,  [RafVuddin  Haidar]  of  Ke- 
shan, a poet,  593,  593a. 

Rafiqi,  594a. 

RafVuddin  pafawi,  Mirza,  523. 

Rahai,  a poet,  592a. 
rahas , a coin,  28. 

Rahi,  a poet,  611. 

Rahim  Quli,  615  (No.  333). 

Rahman  Dad,  Mirza,  339. 

Rahmat  Khan,  son  Masnad  'A'li,  497, 
502  (No.  306). 
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Rahmatullah,  a singer,  613. 

Rii  Bhoj  Hida,  468  (No.  174). 

Rai  Durga  Sisodiah,  417  (No.  103). 

Rai  Mall  Shaikhawat,  419. 

Rai  Man,  262 *. 

Rii  Rai  Singh,  310,  367  (No.  44  , 463, 
526. 

Rai  Sal  Darbiri,  419  (No.  106). 

Raibari,  a class  of  Hindus  who  train 
camels,  147. 

raihdni , a kind  of  writing,  99, 100. 

Rijah  ’All  of  Khindesh,  463 ; vide  'Alf 
Khin. 

Rijawat,  419. 

Rajputs,  Januhah,  334 ; Kachhwihah, 
vide  Bihari  Mall ; Hidas,  409 ; 
Ranghars,  626  ; Rathors,  367, 469 ; 
vide  Main,  Munj. 

Raj singh,  Rajah,  Kachhwahah,  468  (No. 
174). 

Raju  Barha,  Sayyid,  462. 

rdk’ht , a Hindu  custom,  184,  216*. 

Rdm  Chand  Bagheli,  368,  367,  369, 
406, 612*.  . 

Ram  Chand  Bundela,  477*.,  487  (No. 
248). 

Ram  Chand  Chauhan,  496. 

Ram  Chand  Kachhwahah,  son  of  Jagan- 
nit’h,  387. 

Rim  Chand  Kachhwihah,  496  (No. 
268). 

RAm  Chandr,  Rijah  of  Khurdah,  489 
(No.  260),  607*. 

Ram  Das,  son  of  Rij  singh,  Kachh- 
wahah, 463. 

Ram  Das  Kachhwahah,  [Rijah  Karan] 
483. 

Rim  Das  Diwin,  Rii,  616  (No.  331). 

Rim  Das,  the  singer,  611*.,  612,  612*. 

Rimsih,  Rajah  of  Gwaliir,  339,  343. 

Rim  Sih  Bundela,  356,  487. 

Rinas  of  Maiwir,  387 ; vide  Partib 
Singh,  Udai  Singh. 

Ranbiz  Khin  Kambu,  402. 

Ranghar  Rajputs,  626. 

83 


Rangsen  of  Agrah,  a musician,  612. 
Rashahat  ulhaydt , title  of  a book,  668 n. 
rasi,  an  acid,  24. 

Ratan  Ratfior,  369. 

Ratan  Singh  Sisodiah,  418. 

Rijhors,  357,  469,  522. 
rati,  a weight,  16*. 

Raushinis,  34*.,  340,  346,  356. 

Razi  Qulf,  496  (No.  274). 

Razii,  a poet,  466. 

Razatof,  482;  — Sayyids,  381;  — 
Khin,  a title,  439  ; vide  Musawi. 
Razawi  Khin  Mirza  Mirak,  438  (No. 
141). 

Raziul  Mulk,  385. 

rebellion  of  the  Mirzis,  323,  330,  332, 
333,  373,  375,  386,  396,  397,  404 ; 
dates,  434*. 

refining  of  gold,  20 ; of  silver,  22. 
religious  views  of  the  Emperor  Akbar; 
vide  Akbar. 

reporters,  268  ; vide  wiqi’ahnawis. 
revenue,  how  paid,  13. 
revolt,  military,  in  Bengal,  323,  360, 
351,431. 

Ri’iyat,  son  of  Peshrau  Khin,  498. 

riffy,  a metal,  40. 

rice,  best  kinds,  57. 

riqd\  a kind  of  writing,  99, 100. 

risdlahddr , an  officer,  259. 

river  tolls,  281. 

Riydzussald(tn,  title  of  a historical  work, 
427. 

Rizqullah  Khin,  vide  Hakim  Rizquilah. 

Rozafzun,  Rajah,  446*. 

rubdb,  a musical  instrument,  613. 

ruby,  a large  one,  414. 

ruh  i tutiyd , a metal,  40. 

ruhdni,  a kind  of  writing,  99. 

Ruhullah  (I),  611. 

rat,  a metallic  composition,  41, 

ruined  towns,  494. 

Ruknuddin  Mahmud  Kamangar,  539. 
Ruknuddin,  Shaikh,  638. 

Ruknuddin,  a poet,  589*. 
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Rumi  Khan,  Ustad  Jalabi,  441  (No. 
146). 

runners,  138. 

Rup,  a servant  of  Akbar,  425. 
rupee,  raised  from  35  to  40  dams,  233  ; 
counted  40  dams  in  salaries,  31 ; — 
of  Slier  Shah,  31 ; of  Akbar,  31,  33. 
Rupmatf,  the  beautiful  dancing  girl, 
429. 

Rup  Mukund  Sisodiah,  418. 

Riip  Singh  Sisodiah,  418. 

Rupsi  Bairagi  Kachhwahah,  427. 
Ruqayyah  Begum,  daughter  of  Mirza 
Hindal,  Akbar’s  wife,  309,  509. 
Rustam  Khan  Dak’hini,  478. 

Rustam  ffafawi,  Mirz6,  314  (No.  9), 
364n.,  513,  619. 

Rustam,  Prince,  618. 

Rustam  i Zaman,  Shaikh  Kabfr,  519, 
520. 

Ruswai,  595^. 
ruyat , 196, 

Sa’ADAT  Banu  Begum,  619. 

Sa’adat  Khan,  478,  478/t. 

Sa’adat  Khan,  son  of  Zafar  Kh&n,  522. 
Sa’adat  Khan  Badakhshi,  427  (No.  117). 
Sa’adat  Mirza,  son  of  Khizr  Khwajah, 
443  (No.  153). 

Sabal  Singh,  485  (No.  245). 
sabbdky  22. 

Sabdal  Khan,  438  (No.  139). 

Sa’duddin,  of  Khaf,  592 n, 

Sa’dullah  Masiha,  544. 

Sa’dullah,  Maulana,  545. 

Sa’dullah  Nawazish  Khan,  363,  363?t. 
saffron  (za’faran),  84,  411,479. 
sajidru,  a metallic  composition,  40. 
sdg,  59. 

sahsah,  a money  bag,  14. 

Sahu  Bhonslah,  489. 

sahw  ullisdn , title  of  a book,  603n. 

eaibdn , a royal  ensign,  50. 

Sa’id  Badakhshi,  410. 


Said  Khan  Bahadur  Zafaijang,  466. 

Sa’id  Khan  Chaghtai,  331,  340*.,  3 63, 
363;t.,  463. 

Sa’id  Khan  Gakk’har,  456,  457,  477«., 
532. 

Sa’id,  Maulana,  of  Turkistan,  540. 

Sa’id  Toqbai,  439. 

Saif’ All  Beg,  315. 

Saif  Khan  Barha,  392,  414. 

Saif  Khan  Kokah,  350. 

Saifuddin  pafawi,  315. 

Saifuddin  Husain  ’All  Khan  Barba, 
392. 

Saifullah,  Mirza,  son  of  Qulij  Khan, 
500  (No.  292),  34ft. 

Saifulmuliik,  473. 

sailors,  280. 

Sajawal  Khan  Sur,  428. 

Sakat  Singh,  485  (No.  256). 

Sakat  Singh,  son  of  Udai  Singh,  519. 

Sakat  Singh  Kachhwahah,  516  (No. 
342). 

Sakinah  B&nu  Begum,  435,  449. 

Sakra,  of  Mai  war,  519  (No.  366). 

Salahuddin  parfi,  586». 

Salamullah,  211. 

salaries,  of  women,  44,  45,  615;  of 
pensioners,  451 ; of  ship-captains, 
281 ; how  paid,  262,  263,  264 ; 
240,  245,  248,  250, 251,  510,  511. 

Salim  Chishti,  of  Fathpur  Sikri,  169, 
267n.,  309,  402,  475,  492,496, 
515,  539,  546. 

Salim  Khan  Afghan,  415. 

Salim  Kh&n  Kakar,  436  (No.  132). 

Salim  Khdn  Sirmur  Afghan,  436. 

Salim,  Prince,  vide  Jahangir. 

Salim  Quli,  518  (No.  357). 

Salim  Shah,  331,  317,  456  ; vide  Is- 
lem  Shah. 

Salimah  Kbanum,  441, 

Salimah  Sultan  Begum,  198,  309,  316, 
327,  441,  618. 

salimiy  a coin,  30. 

Salman  of  Sawah,  a poet,  100ft. 
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saloni , 21,  26,  37. 

salt,  manufacture  of,  470 ; an  antidote 
against  drunkenness,  555*. 
saltpetre,  55,  56. 

Salt&n  Deodah,  of  Sarohi,  357,  358»., 
419. 

salutations,  at  court,  158. 

Sam&nji  Kh&n,  416  (No.  100). 

S&miqji  Kh&n  Qurghuji,  441  (No.  147). 
Samarqandl,  Mir,  622. 

S&mi’ah  Begum,  421. 

Samii,  a poet,  603».,  604. 

Sandbil,  title  of  a book,  547. 

sanads,  or  grants,  259 ; how  sealed,  263. 

San&i,  a poet,  550a.,  563. 

sanbtuah , a dish,  60. 

sand  for  strewing  on  paper,  101. 

sandalwood,  81. 

Sandahas,  a family  of  Amarkot,  339. 
S&ngah  Pun  war,  526  (No.  411). 
Sangram,  of  K'harakpur,  340,  446,446a., 
480a. 

sangrdm , Akbar’s  favorite  gun,  116, 
617. 

S&ni  Khan  Harawi,  476. 
sanj,  or  cymbal,  51. 

Sanjar,  of  Kashan,  a poet,  695. 

Sanjar  ffafawi,  Mirza,  son  of  Sufy&n 
Husain  Mirz&,  313,  496  (No.  272). 
Sanjar  Mirz&,  son  of  Khizr  Khan  Haza- 
rah,  477n. 

Sank 4 Band,  430. 

Sanskrit,  translations  from,  104,  106, 
199  ; names  of  the  sun,  200,  202. 
samuji  (satuji),  a kind  of  horse,  133. 
Sanwal  Das  J&don,  525  (No.  396). 
Saqwal  Singh  Bundeld,  488. 
iaqatndmah , 250. 

Saqi,  Shaikh,  a poet,  593. 
s&qin&mahs,  a class  of  poems,  by  San&i, 
563j».  ; by  Shikebi,  576a. ; by  Mu- 
hammad 590». 

Saqqa,  a poet,  581n. 
s ardparefah,  54. 

Sarbaland  Khan,  506. 


Sard&r  Khan,  Mirz&  'Abdullah,  327, 
328. 

Sard&r  Khan,  328,  469,  492. 

Sarfaraz  Kh&n,  492. 
sarkhaf,  250,  261,  263. 

Sarkhush,  the  poet,  253a. 

Sarmadi  Afghan ,*341. 

Sarmadf,  of  Iffah&n,  607. 
sarmandal , a musical  instrument,  612. 
Sarmast  Kh&n,  519  (No.  362). 

Sarod  Khan,  a singer,  612. 

Satr  S&l  Bundela,  488. 

Satr  S&l  Kachhw&hah,  418. 

Satr  S&l  B&thor,  359. 

Sattis,  a tribe,  45 6». 

Saturn,  or  Zuhal,  201». 

Saw&di,  a poet,  680». 

Sawdnih , a historical  work,  316a., 
418». 

Satodfi  ul  ilhdm,  title  of  a book,  549. 
sayurgh&l,  or  rent-free  land,  261,  268, 
269,  270. 

Sayyids,  of  Amrohah,  391 ; Arabsh&hf, 
389 ; of  B&rha,  336,  390 ; of  Bu- 
kh&r&,  413,  415  ; of  Gulist&nah, 
566».  ; of  Inju,  450 ; of  It&wah, 
459;  of  M&nikpur,  391  ; Musawi, 
381 ; Razawi,  381,  482  ; Salami,  of 
Shir&z,  606,  507;  Tabatib&,  593*. ; 
of  Tirmiz,  514. 
sciences,  how  divided,  279». 
sealing-wax,  how  made,  264. 
seals,  Imperial,  45,  52,  263. 
sects,  vide  Khw&jahs  ; Maghribiyah ; 
Mahdawis  ; Mahmudis  ; Nuqtawis ; 
Raush&nis  ; Sumanis  ; Umana ; 
W&hidis. 

Sh&d  Khan,  481. 

Sh&d  Kh&n,  Mirza  Sh&dm&n,  327,  328, 
480  (No.  233). 

Sh&di  Be  Uzbak,  519  (No.  367). 

Sh&di  Beg,  455. 

Sh&di  Beg  Shuj&’at  Kh&n,  481. 

Sh&di  Kh&n  Afghan,  319. 

Sh&di  Kh&n  Sh&di  Be,  455, 
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Shad  i Shah,  102. 

Shadman,  Mirza,  vide  Shad  Khan. 

Shadman  Pak'hliwal,  502. 

Shaft,  Mirza,  412. 

Shaftq,  name  of  a writer,  491n. 

Shaky  a title,  337,  337?*. 

Shah,  Maulana,  of  Mashhad,  a katib, 

100. 

Shah  Abul  Fath,  588/*. 

Shah  Abul  Ma  all,  Mir,  312,  322,  366/*., 
441. 

Shah  Abu  Turab,  198. 

Shah  ’A'lam  Ahmadabadi,  547. 

Shah  *AH  Nizam  Shah,  336. 

Shah  Beg  Arghun  (under  Babar),  311. 

Shah  Beg  Arghiin,  son  of  Zul-nun 
Arghiin,  362. 

Shah  Beg  Khan  Arghiin,  313. 

Shah  Beg  Khan,  vide  Khan  Daurdn. 

Shah  Beg  Khan  BudakhsM,  442  (No. 
148). 

Shah  Budagh  Khan,  371  (No.  52), 
382. 

Shah  Fanai,  son  of  Mir  Najaft,  426 
(No.  115). 

Shah  Fakhruddln  Musawi,  Naqabat 
Khan,  406  (No.  88). 

Shah  Ghazi  Khan,  443  (No.  155),  449. 

Shah  Husain  Arghiin,  Mirza,  362,  422. 

Shah  Jahangir,  vide  Hashimi. 

Shah  Khalil,  376. 

Shah  Mahmud,  of  Nishapiir,  a katib, 

102. 

Shah  Malik,  Mir,  465. 

Sh&h  Mansur,  Khwdjah,  430  (No.  122), 
34a.,  334. 

Shah  Mirza,  325,  461,  462. 

Shah  Muhammad  Gakk’har,  515  (No, 
332). 

Shah  Muhammad,  son  of  Masnad  i 'AH, 
525  (No.  395).  [541. 

Shah  Muhammad,  Maulanfi,  106,  540, 

Shah  Muhammad,  Mulla,  208. 

Shah  Muhammad,  Mirz&,  vide  Ghaznin 
Khan,  378. 


Shah  Muhammad,  son  of  Qnniish 
Sultan,  506  (No.  310). 

Shah  Muhammad,  of  Kashghar,  459. 

Shah  Muhammad,  of  Shahabad,  106. 

Sh£h  Muhammad  Khan  Qal&ti,  408 
(No.  95). 

Shah  Quli  Khan  Naranji,  480  (No. 
231),  596. 

Shah  Quli  palabat  Khan,  449. 

Shah  Quli  Mahram  Baharlii,  359  (No. 
45). 

Shah  Sultan,  Mirza,  441a, 

shah-dlu  (cherries),  65  ; vide  gil&s. 

Shaham  A'gha,  441. 

Shaham  Beg,  319. 

Shaham  Khan  Jalair,  410  (No.  97). 

Shahamat  Khan  Barha,  392. 

Shahbaz  Khan  Kambu,  188, 242,  326, 
328,  342,  356,  399  (No.  80),  422. 

Shahbaz  Khan,  son  of  Sharif  Amirnl- 
Umara,  618. 

shdhty  a kind  of  silver,  23,  37. 

Shahjahan  [Prince  Khurram],  310,  311, 
314,  337,  337n ; abolishes  the 
prostration,  213a. 

Shahnawaz  Khan  ffafawi,  339,  472, 
472a. 

Shahnawiz  Khan,  Mirz&  Inch,  339, 
511. 

Shahri,  a poet,  424. 

Shahrukh  Dantiiri,  624  (No.  392). 

Shahrukh,  Mirza,  son  of  Mirza  Ibrahim 
BadakhshS,  309  ; 312  (No.  7) ; hit 
children,  313  ; 380,  380a. ; 525. 

Shahrukh,  son  of  Mirza  Rustam  £faJawi 
314. 

Shahrydr,  Prince,  311,  510. 

Sh&hu  Khail  Afghans,  502. 

Sh4hz5dah  Khan  urn,  Akbar’s  daughter, 
308. 

Shaibani,  a tribe,  319,  328. 

Shaibani  Khan  Uzb&k,  361,  362. 

Shaikh  Husain,  an  engraver,  63. 

Shaikh  Husain,  Maulana,  540. 

Shaikh  Mir,  445a. 
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ShaikhAwat  KachhwAhahs,  494. 

Shaikh  zadah  i Suhrwardi,  100. 

ShAistah  KhAn,  Mirza  Abu  511, 

512. 

ShajAwal  Khan  Sur,  428. 

Qkamdil  unnabt,  title  of  a work,  544. 
ShAmlii,  a tribe  of  Turkmans,  578a., 
619. 

Shams  BukhAri,  523. 
ihamsah , an  ensign,  50. 
shamsherbdz , 252,  253. 

Shams!,  Mirza,  vide  JahAngir  Qull 
KhAn. 

Shamsuddin  BAyasanghur,  a kAtib, 

100. 

Shamsuddin  Chak,  618. 

Shamsuddin  Hakimul  Mulk,  542. 
Shamsuddin  KhAff,  KhwAjah,  445  (No. 

159),  411,  425,491. 

Shamsuddin  Khatai,  a katib,  100. 
Shamsuddin  KirmAni,  a katib,  102. 
shdmydnah , an  awning,  54. 

Shankal  Beg,  361. 
thansah , 27. 

ShApur  Khwajah,  508,  512. 

Sharaf,  of  Nishapdr,  a musician,  613*. 
Sharaf,  of  Yazd,  an  engraver,  53. 

Sharaf  Beg,  of  ShirAz,  512  (No.  321). 
Sharafuddin,  of  Munair,  a saint,  48. 
Sharafuddin,  Mir,  507. 

Sharafuddin  Husain,  MirzA,  322  (No. 
17),  329,  350,  351. 

Sharif  A'muli,  Mir,  452  (No.  166), 
176,  209,  591*. 

Sharif,  Amir  ul  UmarA,  son  of  Khwajah 
'Abdu99amad,  517  (No.  351). 

8harif  KhAn,  383  (No.  63). 

Sharif,  Mir,  of  Kol4b,  526  (No.  406). 
Sharif,  Mir,  son  of  Shah  Fathullah,  540. 
Sharif,  Mirza,  son  of  'A14uddin,  522 
(No.  372). 

Sharif  Sarmadi,  616  (No.  344),  591*., 
607,  607*. 

Sharif  Wuqti’i,  a poet,  591. 
ehatal , 203. 


| shawls,  90.  91. 

Sher  Afkan  Khan  Istajlu,  first  husband 
of  Nur  Jab&n,  496,  524. 

Sher  Afkan,  son  of  Saif  Kokah,  518 
(No.  355). 

Sher  Afkan  Kh4n  Humayuni,  455. 

Sher  *Ali  Kamrani,  388. 

Sher  Beg  Yas4wulbashi,  515  (No.  334). 

Sher  Khdn,  son  of  rtim&d  KhAn  Gujrati, 
387. 

Sher  Khdn  FulAdi,  325,  386,  396,  407, 
463. 

Sher  KhAn  Moghul,  494  (No.  263). 

Sher  KhwAjah,  459  (No.  176). 

Sher  Muhammad,  524  (No.  393). 

Sher  Muhammad  Diwanah,  316,  317, 
348,  402,  524. 

Sher  ShAh  Sur,  called  by  Mughul  his- 
torians Sher  Kh&n,  328*.;  his 
army  reforms,  242 ; confers  lands, 
256,  271;  340,  422,  428,  456, 
603,  604. 

Sher  ShAh,  son  of  Adli  MubArizKhAn, 
410. 

Sherzad,  403. 

SherzAd  KhAn  Bahddur,  514. 

Sher  ZamAn  BArha,  392,  394. 

Sheri,  a poet,  106,  197,  202,  204, 
610. 

Sheroyab  KhAn,  455  (No.  168). 

Sherullah,  522. 

Shi'ahs,  338 ; how  treated  by  Sunnis, 
401 ; may  abuse  their  religion,  vide 
taqiyah. 

ShifAi,  a writer,  543. 

ShihAb  Badakhshi,  482. 

ShihAb  KhAn,  a singer,  612. 

ShihAb  KhAn,  HAji,  371. 

ShihAbuddin  Ahmad  KhAn,  or  ShihAb 
KhAn,  332  (No.  26),  591*. 

ShihAbuddin  Suhrawardi,  433. 

Shikebi,  MullA,  a poet,  335*.,  576. 

ShimAl  KhAn  Chelah,  443  (No.  154), 
476. 

ships,  280. 
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shtrbirinj,  69. 

ShirwAni  Afghans,  619. 
shoshah , a call  graphical  term,  103it. 
Shuja  Beg  Arghun,  vide  ShAh  Beg. 
ShujA'  Kabuli  Asad  KhAn,  431fi. 

ShujA’,  MirzA,  Najabat  Khan  Badakh- 
shi,  313. 

ShujA’at  Khan,  vide  'Abdallah  KhAn 
Uzbak. 

ShujA’at  KhAn  Muqim  Arab,  371  (No. 
61). 

ShujA'at  Khan  ShAdi  Beg,  481. 

ShujA’at  Khan,  Shaikh  Kabir,  619, 
620,  621,  622. 

ShujA’at  KhAn  Siir,  428,  428a. 

ShqjA’i,  a poet,  643. 

Shujawal  KhAn  AfghAn,  447. 
Shokrullah  Zafar  Khan,  son  of  Zain 
Khan,  346,  622  (No.  373). 
Shukrunnisa  Begum,  Akbar’s  daughter, 
308. 

ehullah , a dish,  60. 

sijdah , or  prostration,  169,  181,  192, 
440 ; continued  by  Jahangir,  212a.  ; 
abolished  by  ShAhjahAn,  213a. 
sijji,  24. 
sikkachi,  22. 

Sikandar  DutAni,  604. 

Sikandar  KhAn  Sdr,  319,  366,  366a. 
Sikandar  MirzA,  461, 462. 
silaras  (storax),  81. 

Sildoz,  a Chaghtai  clan,  435. 

Silhadi  KachhwAhah,  496  (No.  267). 
silver,  22,  26,  31,  36,  38,  40. 
si m i sukhtah , a metallic  composition, 
41. 

sing,  a brass  horn,  51. 

SingrAra,  vide  San  gram. 

Sipahdar  KhAu,  604. 

sip  and,  wild  rue,  139  a,,  677a. 

SirAjA,  a poet,  669a. 

Sirgyan  KhAn,  a singer,  612. 

Siri  fa f,  a kind  of  cloth,  94,  617. 

Sirs  tree,  used  in  medicine,  421. 
sitdi,  21. 


sitting,  modes  of,  160a. 

SivrAt,  a Hindi!  festival,  201. 

SiwA  RAm,  481. 
siydhgosh , 290. 

Soja  KachhwAhah,  329. 
soldiers,  their  pay,  247,  261,  262,  349a.  ; 
fined,  266. 

sounds,  nature  of,  98. 

8oz  o guddz,  a Masnawi,  606a. 
specific  gravity,  41 ; of  woods,  227. 
spices,  64.  ^ [422. 

Sri  RAm,  son  of  Gajpati  of  BihAr,  400, 
Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal,  323,  368a., 
370a.,  399a. 

stitch,  different  kinds  of,  89a. 
storax,  81. 

stuffs,  different  kinds  of,  90,  91,  617. 
SubhAn  KhAn,  a singer,  612. 

SubhAn  Quli  KhAn,  of  BukhAra,  622. 
SubhAn  Quli  Turk,  383. 

SubhAn  Singh  BundelA,  488. 
sugandh  gugald  (bdellium ),  82. 
sugarcane,  cultivation  of,  69. 

Suhail  KhAn  Habshi,  335. 

SuhrAb  KhAn,  413. 

SuhrAb  TurkmAn,  463. 

Suk’h  Deo  BundelA,  488. 
suki , a coin,  31. 

SulaimAn  (Solomon),  king  of  the  Jews, 
306,  664,  664a.,  562a. 

SulaimAn  KararAni,  king  of  Bengal, 
171,  318,  337,  366,  427,  602  ; his 
death,  427a.  , 618. 

SulaimAn,  KhwAjah,  457. 

SulaimAn  LohAni,  KhwAjah,  620. 
SulaimAn  Mankli,  370. 

SulaimAn,  MirzA,  son  of  KhAn  MirzA 
311  (No.  5),  322. 

SulaimAn  ShirAzi,  KhwAjah,  356,  457, 
512  (No.  327). 

SulaimAn,  Sul$An,  of  BadakhshAn,  440. 
sulphur,  25,  39. 

suls , a kind  of  writing,  99,  100. 

SutyAn,  nom  de  plume  of  several  poets, 
320. 
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SuBin  Shaikh,  of  Thineswar,  104, 
Sultin  A'dam  Gakk’har,  vide  A'dam. 
Sul  tin  'All,  of  Qayin,  a kitib,  102. 
Sultin  'All,  Khwijah,  vide  Afzal 
Khin. 

Sultan  'Ali,  of  Mashhad,  a kitib,  101, 

102. 

Sultan  Begum,  441. 

Sultin  Deo  rah,  vide  Sal  tin  Deodah. 
Sultin  Hafiz  Husain,  a musician,  613. 
Sultin  Hishim,  a musician,  613. 

Sultan  Husain,  of  Khujand,  102. 

Sultan  Husain  Jalair,  317,  3B4,  411. 

Sul  tin  Husain  Mirza,  299. 

Sultan  Ibrahim,  of  Anbah,  436,  533. 
Sultan  Khinum,  Akbar's  daughter, 
464. 

Sultin  Khwajah,  'Abdul  'Azlm,  204, 
209,  210,  269,  272,  273,  423  (No. 
108),  619.  • 

Sultan  Mahmud  Badakhshl,  528. 

Sultin  Mahmud  Mirza,  311. 

Sultan  Muhammad  Khandin,  102. 
Sultin  Muhammad  Munsif  Khin,  477. 
Sultin  Muhammad  Nur,  a kitib,  102. 
Sultin  Sirang  Gakk’har,  456,  486. 
Sultan  Tatar  Gakk’har,  456. 

Sultan  unnisi  Begum,  310. 

Sumanls,  a sect  in  Sindh,  179a. 
sumnx , a coin,  30. 

sun,  worshipped  by  Akbar,  200,  202 ; 

honored  by  Jahangir,  212a. 

Sundar,  of  0|4si,  626  (No.  414). 

Sur  Dis  Kachhwihah,  498. 

Stir  Das,  a singer,  612,  612a. 

Sur  Singh  Bath  or,  359. 
surajbr&nt,  a stone,  48. 

Surjan  Hada  Rai,  409,  436. 
surkh , a weight,  16a. 

Surmah  i Sulaimdni , a Persian 
dictionary,  518. 
surnd,  a trumpet,  51. 
suttees,  341,  606a.,  612a. 
swelling,  a disease  peculiar  to  Bhakkar, 
421. 


T ABAN CHAU,  a fighting  elephant, 
467. 

Tabaqdt  i Akbari , chronology  of,  418a. 
tdbindt , 242. 
fabri,  a dirham,  36. 
tatfiihah , 250. 

Tafrihul  ' Imdrat , title  of  a work, 
363. 

Taf*<r  i Madni,  523. 

Tahir  Beg,  son  of  Khin  i Kalin,  506 
(No.  312). 

Tahir  Khin,  Mir  Paraghat,  408  (No. 

94),  534.  [621. 

Tihir  Muhammad,  Khwajah,  424, 
Tahir  Musawl,  Mir,  482  (No.  236). 
Tahir,  son  of  Saifulmuluk,  473  (No. 
201),  625. 

Tahmis  Mirzi  ffafawi,  314. 

Tahmasp,  Shih,  of  Persia,  408,  409, 
424,  456;  dies  178. 

Tahmuras,  son  of  Prince  Dinyil,  310. 
Tahwildir,  an  officer,  45. 
ta'ini,  242. 

Tij  Bibi,  vide  Mumtiz  Mahall. 

Tij  Khin,  457. 

Tij  Khan  Ghori,  326. 

Tij  Khin  K’hatriah,  526  (No.  404). 

Taj  i Salminf,  a kitib,  101. 

Tdjak , a work  on  Astronomy,  105. 
Tijuddin,  of  Dihli,  181. 

Takaltu  Khin,  464. 

( akauchiah , a kind  of  coat,  88,  583n. 
Takhtah  Beg  Kabuli,  469  (No.  195). 
taklif,  196. 

Taklu,  a Qizilbish  tribe,  426. 

takicin , 196. 

takyahnamad !s,  55. 

taliq , a kind  of  writing,  101. 

ta'liqak , 249,  255,  259,  261. 

tdliqun,  a metallic  composition,  41. 

tamghd , 189. 

Tamkin,  an  engraver,  52, 63  ; — a wrong 
reading  for  Namaldn,  vide  Abul 
Qasim  Namaldn. 
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tangar , 20. 

tdnghan , a pony,  133. 
tank , a weight,  16*. 

Tansen,  the  singer,  [Tansain,  Tansin] 
406,  475,  612,  613*. 

Tantarang  Khan,  a singer,  612. 

Taqi,  or  Taqiya,  Mulla,  of  Shustar,  208, 
209,  518  (No.  352). 

Taqi  Muhammad,  518. 

Taqi,  Mir,  son  of  Shdh  Fathullah, 
540. 

Taqiya,  of  Balban,  518. 
iaqiyah,  practised  by  Shiahs,  338. 
f arafddr , 289. 

Tarbiyat  Khan,  371. 

Tardi  Beg  Khan,  318  (No.  12),  371. 
Tardi  Khau,  son  of  Qiya  Khan,  344, 416 
(No.  101). 
tdri,  or  toddy,  70. 

Tdrikh  i Aljit  106,  449. 

Tarikh  i Uahi,  or  Akbar  s Divine  Era, 
195. 

Tdrikh  i Khan  Jahdn  Lodit  506. 
Tdrikh  i Ma\umi,  421*.,  490. 

Tdrikh  i Rashid i,  a historical  work, 
459,  460*.,  461*. 

Tdrikh  i Sindh  (Marumi),  514. 

Tarikis,  a tribe,  469. 

Tariqi,  a poet,  598*. 
tarkhdn , a title,  364 ; conferred  by 
Akbar,  542. 

Tarkhan  Diwanah,  351. 
tarkul  tree,  70. 
tarriy  a fruit,  71. 

Tarson  Khan,  342  (No.  32),  422. 

Tarson,  Mulla,  of  Badakhshan,  210. 
Tash  Beg,  of  Qipchak,  a musician,  613. 
Tash  Beg  Khan  Mughul,  457  (No. 
172). 

Tashbihi,  of  Kashan,  a poet,  476,  596. 
taslimy  a kind  of  salutation,  158. 
tassujy  a weight,  36. 

Tatars,  worship  the  sun,  210. 

Tatar  Gakk’har,  Sultan,  456. 

Tdtar  Khan,  424  (No.  111). 


Tatar  Sultan,  of  Persia,  508. 

Tauhid  i Ilahiy  name  of  Akbar *8  reli- 
gion, 201. 

taujihy  army  accounts,  260. 
tauqfy  a kind  of  writing,  99,  100. 
taxes,  275,  430;  on  marriages,  278; 

on  horses  imported,  215. 
tdziy  a kind  of  horse,  140,  233. 
Tazkiratul  Umard,  a historical  work, 
448*. 

ten  ser  tax,  275. 

Terry  s Voyage  to  East  India,  621. 
t'hanahy  meaning  of,  345*. 
thiiliy  59. 

tiger  hunting,  283. 

Tih  an  purls,  a clan,  391 , 393. 

Tiluksl  Kachh wahah,  398. 

tilwahy  252. 

timber,  kinds  of,  223,  227. 

Timur,  361,  366, 460/ 

Timur  and  Napoleon  I.,  587*. 

Timur  Badakhshl,  476. 

Timur  Khan  Yakkah,  476  (No.  215.) 
Timurides,  461. 
tiny  40. 

titles,  240,  241,  252,  313,  330,  333, 
337,  337*.,  339,  364,  368,  369*., 
388,  412*.,  445*.,  446*,.  503- 
642  ; of  Afghans,  602  ; vide  Tar- 
khan, Shah,  Sultan,  Farzand,  Mir 
Saman,  Mir  Shab,  Mir  Manril, 
Mir  Rub&’l. 

Todar  Mall  K'hatrl,  Rajah,  32,  333, 
351,  341,  348,  375,  382,  382*^ 
432  ; his  birth  place,  620. 
toddy,  vide  tan. 

Tolak  Khan  Quchln,  444  (No.  158). 
toleration,  448*. 
tolls,  rivertolis,  281. 

Toqbdi,  a Chaghtai  clan,  434. 
tor  ah  i Chingiziy  454. 
translations  from  Sanskrit  into  Persian 
104,  199. 

transmigration  of  souls,  179. 

Treasuries,  12,  14. 
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Tribes,  vide  Afrldi,  AfshAr,  Arghun, 
ArlAt,  AwAn,  Baharlu,  Rakhtyar, 
BarlAs,  Batani,  Bhadauriahs, 
BhtigiAl  Gakk’har,  Chibh,  Dhunds, 
DilahzAk,  Duldai,  Gakk’har,  Ghar- 
bah  Kbail,  Ghaijah,  Gurji,  Ha- 
s&rah,  Ighur  (Uigur),  JalAir, 
Janju’ah,  JhAriah,  Jodrah,  KAjar, 
KAkar,  KAfhi,  Khinridah,  K’ha- 
tars,  K’hotars,  Kohbar,  LohAni, 
tfahmand,  MAjl,  MaidAni,  Mara, 
MangarAl,  MAwi,  MiyAnah,  Ni- 
kallu,  Niyazr,  Qaraqeinlii,  Qarlygh, 
Saudaha,  Satti,  Shahu  Khail, 
ShaibAni,  ShAmlii,  ShirwAni,  Sildoz, 
Taklii,  T&riki,  TatAr,  ToqbAi, 
Turbati,  Turk,  Ustajlu,  Uzbak, 
Yusufzai,  Zulqadr ; vide  RAjputs. 

Tui  Muhammad  QaqshAl,  621. 

tuibegi ’,  an  office,  278. 

Tular  DAs  JAdon,  602  (No.  306). 

tumantoq,  a royal  standard,  60. 

tvgu*,  or  nine,  a favorite  number  of 
the  Mugbuls,  364a. 

Turbati,  name  of  a tribe,  348* 

tnrki,  a kind  of  horse,  233. 

Turks,  their  character,  540. 

U CHLA  KachhwAhah,  398,  399. 

*dd,  vide  Aloes. 

U'dai  Singh,  son  of  Jaimall,  428. 

Udai  Singh,  Mot’h  Rajah,  of  Jodhpur, 
310,  429  (No.  121),  619. 

ITdai  Singh,  RAnA  of  MewAr,  330,  353, 
368,  519. 

Ugar  Sen  KachhwAhah,  418. 

Uigur,  vide  Ighur. 

Ujjainiah  Rajahs,  of  BihAr,  513a. 

Ulfati,  a poet,  34*.,  355*. 

Ulugh  Beg,  son  of  MirzA  SulfAn,  319. 

Ulugh  KhAn  Habshi,  437  (No.  136). 

Ulugh  MirzA,  461,  462. 

UmanA,  a sect,  462,  452*. 

’Umar,  the  Khaliiah,  36. 
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'Umar  ibn  Hubairah,  36. 

’Umar  Shaikh  MirzA,  son  of  Timur, 
299,  461,  54 6. 
umard  i kibdr , 239,  240. 

Umm  Kulsum  Begum,  441. 
uplah,  or  oowdung,  21. 

Urdu  language,  352. 

Urdubegis,  armed  women,  46. 

'Urfi  of  ShtrAz,  the  poet,  425,  569, 
580*. 

'UsmAn,  son  of  BahAdur  KhAn  Qur- 
begi,  495. 

'UsmAn  LohAni,  Khwfyah,  340,  341, 
477,  520,  521. 

UstA  Dost,  a singer,  612. 

UstA  Muhammad  Amin,  613. 

UstA  Muhammad  Husain,  613. 

UstA  ShAh  Muhammad,  613. 

UstA  Yusuf,  613. 

UstAd  Jalabi,  vide  Rumi  KhAn. 

UstAd  MirzA  'All  Fathagi,  a singer, 
613*. 

Ustqlii,  a tribe,  619. 

Uwais  SutyAn,  311. 

TJymdq  (aimdq),  371»,  381*. 

Uzbaks,  313. 

uzuk,  an  imperial  seal,  52. 

V AQjfBf,  a poet,  364. 

Vakfls,  of  Akbar’a  reign,  527. 

Vazirs,  of  Akbar’s  reign,  527 ; vide 
Wazir. 

Vazir  KhAn  Harawi,  353  (No.  41),  366. 
vegetables,  63,  71. 
voracity,  471. 

vowel-signs  of  the  Arabic  language,  99. 

Wr  , a poet,  622,  508,  512. 
WafAi  of  l^fahAn,  a poet,  592. 
wages  of  laborers,  225 ; of  sailois,  281, 
Wahdat  'All  RaushAni,  411. 

WAhidls,  a sect,  452. 

Waisi  KhwAjah  Dlwao,  433,  464. 
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Wajihuddln,  Shaikh,  of  Gujr&t,  415, 

449,  457,  638. 

Wakil,  vide  Yakit. 

W&14  Jah,  Prince,  472 ft. 

Wall  Beg,  618  (No.  359). 

Wall  Beg  Zulqadr,  329. 

Wall  Daslit  Bayazi,  a poet,  676 n. 

Wall  Khin  Lohanl,  520,  521. 

Wall  Mlrza,  310. 

Walihl,  a poet,  695ft. 

Waqarl,  vide  Yaqarl. 
i cdqi*  ahnawis,  or  news  writer,  258. 

Wdqi'dt  i Bdbarx , History  of  Babar  s 
reign,  335. 

wardrobe,  the  imperial,  87,  91. 
water,  drunk  at  Court,  65 ; — of  life, 
556ft. 

waterfowl,  295,  296. 

wax  representations  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  193,  618. 
fcazifah , or  allowances,  268. 

Wazir  Beg  Jamil,  473  (No.  200);  vide 
Yazlr. 

weapons,  list  of,  110. 
weavers,  55,  88. 

weighing  of  the  king,  &c.,  266 ; — of 
distinguished  men,  613ft. 
weights,  16n.,  36 ; vide  Mbaghuri ; 

87  ; — of  Kashmir,  84,  346. 
wine,  drunk  at  court,  197  ; vide  drink- 
ing. 

wood,  price  of,  223. 
wrestlers,  253. 
writing,  art  of,  96. 

women,  how  many  a Muhammadan  may 
marry,  173;  44;  armed,  4 Q(vide  # 
Urdubegls) ; perfect,  48  ; of  Persia 
India  and  Transoxania,  compared, 

327 ; how  treated  in  the  harem, 

361  ; — literary,  vide  Makhfl. 

Wuqui,  of  Ni  ska  pur,  a poet,  691. 

• 

a horse,  233. 
yddddsht , 249,  259. 


Y6dg&r,  Khwajah,  492. 

Yadg&r  ’AH  Sultin  Talish,  513. 

Yadg£r  Halatl,  a poet,  595. 

Yadgar  Husain,  437,  616  (No.  338). 
Y6dg&r  Razawl,  346. 

Yahy£,  of  Kashan,  a poet,  561ft. 

Yahya,  Khwajah,  of  Sabzwar,  601n. 
Yahya,  Mir,  a katib,  100. 

Yahya  Qazwlni,  Mir,  447. 
yak-hdt'h,  252. 
yakhni , a dish,  60. 
yamani , a dirham,  36. 

Yamlnuddaulah  AqsS  Jah,  511  ; vide 
Aq af  Kh&n  (IY). 

Ya’qiib  Beg  Chaghtdi,  331. 

Ya’qub  Beg,  son  of  Shah  Beg  Rh6n- 
Dauran,  378. 

Ya!qub  Bukhari,  Sayyid,  398. 

Ya’qub  Cbak,  479. 

Ya’qub  ffarfi,  Shaikh,  of  Kashmir, 
182,  479,  546,  581. 

Ya’qub,  Qaai,  174. 

Yaqut,  invents  the  ncwArA-writing,  99. 
ydqut , a stone,  610ft. 

Yar  Beg,  602. 

Yaraq  Kh6n  [Bordq  Khan?],  460, 
621. 

Yir  Muhammad,  son  of  fadiq  Kh4n, 
499  (No.  288). 

Yar  Muhammad,  Mir,  of  Ghazni,  321. 
yasal,  160. 

Yatlm  Bahddur,  470. 

Yazid,  36. 

Yol  Qull  Anisi,  a poet,  478. 
yulmahf  a dish,  60. 

Yun&n  Beg,  619  (No.  369). 

Yusuf  (Joseph),  558ft.,  574 ft. 

Yusuf,  son  of  ’Umar,  36. 

Yusuf  Beg  Chaghtai,  331. 

Yusuf  Harkun,  Shaikh,  539. 

Yusuf  Kashmiri,  523  (No.  388). 

Yusuf  Khan,  son  of  Husain  Kh£n 
Tukriyah,  373,  620. 

Yusuf  Khan  Razawi,  Mlrzd,  of  Mash- 
had, 346  (No.  35),  449,  606». 
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Yusuf  Kh&n  Chak,  of  Kashmir,  478 
(No.  228). 

Yusuf  Mitti,  422. 

Yusuf  Muhammad  Kh&n,  son  of  Atgah 
Khdn,  323  (No.  18). 

Yusuf  Sh&h,  of  Mashhad,  a katib,  100. 
Yuzufms,  204,  333,  344.' 

IaBA'D  (civet),  79. 

Zafar  Khan,  Shukmllah,  522. 

Zihid,  son  of  ffadiq  Khan,  499  (No. 
286),  500. 

Z6hid  Khan  Kokah,  412. 

Zahiruddin  ‘Abdullah  Imami,  676*. 
Zahirnddin,  Khwdjah,  625  (No.  397). 
Zahiruddin  Yazdi,  Mir,  325. 

Zaidullah,  Mir,  472,  473. 

Zain  Khan  Kokah,  205,  328,  344  (No. 

34),  410,  477*.,  692*. 

Zain  Sb&h  Gakk’har,  456*. 

Zainuddin,  a katib,  102. 

Zainuddin  Abu  Bakr,  of  Taibdd,  a 
saint,  366. 

Zainuddin  ’All,  626  (No.  405). 
Zainuddin  Khali,  592,  592*. 

Zainuddin  Mahmud  Kam&ngar,  639*. 
Zainul  'Abidin,  Mirz&,  son  of  A^af 
Khdn  (III.),  412,  673. 


Zainul  ‘A'bidin,  Saltan  of  Kashmir,  456, 
611*. 

Zakariyd,  Shaikh,  of  Ajodhan,  181. 

Zaki,  Mir,  482. 

Zalikhi,  wife  of  Potiphar,  558*. 

Zam4n,  Shaikh,  of  P&nipat,  181. 
zamindozy  a tent,  54. 
zarah  [zarrah],  a coin,  30  ; a weight, 
36. 

zard  birinjy  a dish,  69. 

Zarrdb,  21. 

Zarrah  o Khurshed,  a Masnawi,  597.. 
Zarrtn-qalam,  title  of  katibs,  100,  102, 
103. 

zdt , * brevet,'  241. 

Zebunnisd  Begum,  daughter  of  Aurang- 
zeb,  309. 

Ziauddin,  Shaikh,  546. 

Ziduddin  Yusuf  Kb4n,  472. 

Zidullah,  son  of  Muhammad  Ghaus, 
457. 

Zi£ul  Mulk,  of  Kash&n,  497  (No.  296). 
Zoroastrians,  184,  210. 

Zubair,  36. 

Zuhal,  or  Saturn,  201*. 

Zulf’Ali  Yazdi,  439. 

Zulfaqar  Kh&n  Nupratjang,  511. 
ZuUnun  Beg  Arghun,  361,  362. 
Zulqadr,  a Turkish  tribe,  619. 
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A-B  i Ghorband,  445. 

Abugarh,  358. 

Abu,  Mount,  vide  Abugarh, 

Achin,  79,  81,  281. 

Agrah,  31,  34*.,  55,  88,  289 *.,  297*. , 
298,  314,  318,  341,  343,  350,  360, 
365,  403,  413,  414,  434,  447,  451, 
458,  474,  481,  483,  490,  499,  500, 
604,  505,  510,  511,  513,  514,  523, 
540, 541,  567*.,  576*.,  682*.,  598*., 
612  (Fort  of),  380,  514. 

A'g  Mahall,  330,  410,  465. 

Ahmadabad,  31,  88,  322,  325,  327, 
332,  334,  348,  351,  354,  385,  386, 
415,  415*.,  463,  506,  607,  507*., 
638,  547,  668*.,  579*.,  680, 

686*.,  590*.,  609*.,  616. 

Ahmadnagar,  335,  336,  337,  401,  449, 
491,  504. 

Abroi,  522. 

Ajmir,  31,  143,  187,  289*.,  309,  322, 
327,  329,  330, 340,  353,  357,  396, 
398,400,401,419,448,449,  452, 
455,  464,  482,  540,  609*. 

Ajodhan,  vide  Pak  Patan. 

Akbamagar  (Rijmahall),  340,  611. 

’Aldpur,  286. 

’All  Masjid,  418,  455*. 

Allahab&d,  or  Ilahbds,  or  Ildhabad, 
31,  280,  310,  314,  368,  407,  412, 
413,  514,  517  ; vide  Piydg,  617. 

Alwar,  31,  359*.,  37J,  537,  546. 

Amarkot,  318,  321,  339. 


Amber,  328,  329*.,  339. 

Amet’hi,  611,  538,  546. 

Amner,  484*. 

Amrohah,  202,  438. 

Amrsarnayin,  286. 

A'mul,  176,  452. 

Andajan  (Farghanah),  354,  380. 
Anwlah,  395. 

'Aqabln  Mount,  380. 

Arab  (Bibar),  382,  400,  441,  442. 

Arail,  425. 

Arakan,  395*. 

Arbada  Achal,  358*. 

Ardistan,  516. 

Arhang,  in  Badakhsh&n,  65. 

Arwi,  484*. 

Asadabdd  (Hamaddn),  585*. 

Ashti,  335,  484. 

Astrabad,  699*. 

Atak,  or  Atak  Ban  dr  as,  31,  374*. 

446,  446*.,  522. 

At'hgaj-h,  324*. 

Aubab  (near  Hardt),  101,  435. 

Audb,  (province)  341,  354,  366,  389, 
465;— (town),  31,  366,  400,  440> 
444,  647. 

Aurangdbdd  (or  KTiarkf),  491*. 
Awankdri,  546*. 

A'zampur,  462,  538. 

Azarbdydn,  315. 

Baba  Kh&tun,  4 u. 

Basrah,  82,  99*. 
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Badakhshdn,  132,  311,  312,  313,  315, 
330,  380,  380».,  381».,  388,  438, 
440,  512. 

Badalgaj-b,  380». 

Baddon,  31,  409,  496, 497,  547. 

Bdgh  i pa fd,  461  n. 

Bdgh  i Dahrah,  499. 

Bdgh  i Mirza  Kamrdn  (Ldhor),  348, 
414a.,  454,  455. 

Bdgh  i Nur-Manzil,  499.  * 

Bdgh  i Sardar  Khan,  469. 

Baghdad,  100. 

Bagldnah,  323,  402,  500. 

Bahat  Dudb,  526. 

Bahat  River,  346. 

Bahirah,  31,  223,  356,  470. 

Bahrdich,  57,  410,  444,  451. 

Bahrain,  82. 

Bahrdmpurah,  450. 

Bahronch,  333,  334,  335,  383,  386, 
462,  645. 

Baihaq,  498. 

Bqor,  344  (where  wrong  Waijur),  356, 
361,  404,  425,  471. 

Bajwdrah,  133. 

Baksar,  476. 

Baktardpur,  343,  400. 

Bdldg’hd*,  336,  337,  412, 503,  604. 
Balandri,  or  Girewah  Balandrl,  344. 
Balandahahr,  393. 

Bdldpdr,  339,  357,  506. 

Baldwal,  326,  327. 

Balh4n,  518. 

Bdlin,  692n. 

Balkh,  176,  311,  315,  384. 

Balochistdn,  360. 

Bdmiydn,  444. 

Bandras,  31,  72,  500,  567a. 

Bands  River,  398n. 

Bandel,  499n. 

Bdndhu,  358,  367,  407,  469. 

Bangaah,  313,  402,  466,  483,  522. 

Ban  pur  (Pamptir),  483. 

Bdrahmulah,  335,  479. 

Barar,  337,  357,  442,  449,  484a.,  491. 


Bardwan,  356,  496,  497,  525,  581*. 
Bareli,  395,  481. 

Barba,  390. 

Bdri,  283,  286,  519. 

Barodah  (Gujrdt),  334,  386. 

Basakhwdn,  177,  452,  452». 

Basantpur,  Kamaon,  373. 

Basdwar,  261. 

Bastar,  122. 

Bannli,  398*.,  483. 

Baydnwdn,  122. 

Bazuhd,  520a. 

Bengal,  31,  68,  122,  149,  19a  254, 
271,  279,  326,  330,  331,  332, 
332a.,  339,  340,  341,  349,  350, 
351,  354,  366,  356,  417,  424, 

427,  430,  436,  439,  469,  481,  493, 
493a.,  496,  498,  499,  504,  512, 
520. 

Bhaddwar,  488,  489. 

Bhadrak,  341,  374,  375, 447. 

Bhagalpdr,  330. 

Bhainsi  (Bhasi),  395. 

Bhairopwal,  on  the  Bidh,  394*.,  398, 
413,  414,  414a.,  454;  near  the 
Chandb,  454a. 

Bhakkar,  31, 190, 191,  271,  332,  342, 
362,  363,  363*.,  420,  421,  422. 

428,  438,  471,  481,  490,  514,  615, 
546. 

Bhakrdlah,  486. 

Bhander,  505. 

Bhaai,  vide  Bhainsi. 

Bhath  G’hord,  122,  355,  367,  406, 
618. 

Bhdti,  331,  340,  342,  842a.,  856,  400, 
401,  431n.,  436. 

Bbatindah,  143,  286. 

Bha^ner,  143,  286. 

Bbilsd,  335. 

Bhimbar,  437,  591a. 

Bhojpur  (Bihar),  513a. 

Bhowdl,  343. 

Bidnah,  325,  384,  462,  545. 

Bidh  River,  317. 
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BidauU,  391,393,  396. 

Bigram,  397,  441n. 

Bihar,  83,  314,  336,  327,  332,  333, 
340,  349,  350,  361, 354,  356,  366»., 
400,  412,  422,  423,  443, 446,  446»., 
460,  461,  462,  466,  469,  496,  498, 
611,  613,  613».,  622,  643,  616, 
620. 

Bihari  (Muzaffamagar),  394 
Bihishtdbad,  vide  Sikandrah. 

Bijagarh,  112,  326,  429. 

Bijdpur,  306,  309,  466,  696». 

Bijnor,  395. 

Bikdnir,  143,  310,  316,  357,  358,  408. 
Bildspur  (Muzaffarnagar),  394 
Bilgrdm,  316».,  390,  647. 

Bir,  347,  469,  472. 

Birbhum,  395,  494n. 

Broach,  vide  Bahronch. 

■Bukhard,  361,  423n.,  683,  683n.,  604. 
Bundi,  410,  427,  468. 

Burhdndbdd,  401. 

Burhanpur,  316  (where  wrong  Bar- 
hampur),  325,  336,  337,  347,  363, 
412,  429,  491,  492,  603,  604,  606, 
613,  518,  674».,  578n„  606». 
Bushanj,  446. 

Bust,  481. 

CaMBAY,  vide  Kambh&yat. 

Chamari,  423,  539.  [506,  506a. 

Champanir  (Gujrdt),  80,  318,  386,  462, 
Cbamyari  (Panjab),  366». 

Chandr,  Fort,  367,  396,  409,435. 
Chanab  River,  55,  414 a.,  454. 

Chandauri  Cbandaurah,  395. 

Cbandeii,  112,  484. 

Chdndor  Fort,  335. 

Cbdndpur,  395. 

Charikan,  388. 

Chatbanura,  393. 

Chatorah,  394. 

Chatmohor,  621. 

Cbaurdgafb,  367,  407. 
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Chausd,  349,  355,  410,  427,  455. 

Chbach  Valley,  487a. 

China,  81. 

Chinese  Tartary,  93. 

Chios  Island,  79. 

Chitor,  330,  368,  408,  ’ 409,  435,  489, 
619,  617. 

Chittud,  375. 

Chotanah,  618. 
ffihhatpur,  331. 
piffin,  197. 

Cyprus,  78. 

Dahna'sarf  Tennasserim),  81, 
281. 

Daigur  Fort,  399. 

Dainur,  315. 

Dak’hin,  82,  95,  149,  254,  336. 

Dalamau,  469. 

Ddman  i Koh,  436. 

Damawand,  543. 

Dandes,  vide  Khandesh. 

Dandoqah,  397. 

Ddngali,  456a.,  457a.,  621. 

Dantiir,  vide  Dhantur. 

Darwishdbad,  592a. 

Dasthard,  356. 

Daulatabdd,  or  Dharagarh,  or  Deogirr 
482,  489,  491a.t  503,  506. 

Dawar,  (Zamin  Ddwar)  313,  314,  319, 
328,  388,  408,  409. 

Deogaj-h,  vide  ITntgir. 

Deoglr,  vide  Daulatabdd. 

Deoli  Sdjari,  359a. 

Deosah,  329, 

Dhdkd,  611, 520,  521. 

Dhameri,  487, 

Dhamuni,  413. 

Dhantdr  (Dhantdwar),  601,  524. 
Dhanuri,  524. 

Dbarangdon,  617. 

Dhdrdgafh,  vide  Daulatdbad, 

Dhdrur,  348. 

Dhdsri,  393, 
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Dholpur,  357,  472*. 

Dholqah,  351,  397. 

DigTiapatl,  621. 

Dih  Qaziyan,  494. 

Dihli,  31, 149, 181,  306,  319,  324,  330, 
332, 338,  339,  365,  367,  397,.  404, 
413,  415,  415*.,  422,  424,  465,493, 
538,  640,  541,  544,  576*.,  599*. 
Dik’hdar,  317*. 

Dipdlpur  (Malwah),  176,  453 ; (Panj&b), 
325. 

Disah,  622. 

DM,  326,  348. 

Dongarpur,  386, 404,  428,  494,  494*. 
Dor  River,  524*. 

Dundrah,  399,  399*. 

Dwarka,  326. 

EdAR,  vide  Tdar. 

Europe,  89,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  279, 
290*. 

FaDAK,  197. 

Faiz  Nahr  Canal,  333. 

Fan^ur  (in  Sumatra),  78,  616. 

Earah,  in  Sijistan,  41*.,  314. 

Earankad,  near  Samarqand,  434. 
Earidabad,  near  Dihli,  415,  620. 
Eathdbad  Sirkdr  (Bengal),  374. 
Eathabad  (Panjab),  414;  (K'harki), 
491*. 

Fathpur,  a village  near  Kafah,  320. 
Fathpur  Han  swab,  354,  390*.,  456. 
Fathpur  Jhinjhon,  286. 

Fathpur  Sikri,  55,  88,  223,  309,  373, 
402,  403,  423,  448,  492,  493,  495, 
496,  497,  514,  515,  600*. 
Firiizdbdd,  319. 

(jAKK’HAR  District,  487,  621. 
Ganges,  37,  65. 

Gango,  538,  546. 

Ganjabah  Fort  (Ganjawab),  421. 


Garha,  (Gadha)  or  Garha-Katangah 
(Jabalpur),  122,  326,  348,  356, 
367,  368,  372,  381,  408,  409,  410, 
428,  450,  480,  497,  633*.  . 

Garhi  (Bengal),  326,  330,  335,  339, 
349,  370*. 

Garmsir,  313,  384. 

Gaur,  175,  318,  375,  376,  410. 

Gawil  Fort,  449. 

Gayd,  448*. 

Gbaud »k  River,  379. 

G'hariwali,  297*. 

Gharjistan,  342,  381*.,  473. 

Ghatraghal,  497. 

Ghazipur,  208,  313,  410,  443,  465, 
626. 

Gbaznin  (Ghazni),  321,  333,  377,  383, 
384,  431*.,  456. 

G’hordg’hdt,  340,  342,  370,  370*.,  387, 
400,  436,  473,  525,  617. 

Ghujduwan,  500. 

Gidhor,  480*. 

Gildn,  175,  177,  424,  542,  574. 

Gods,  331. 

Gogandah,  339,  400;  battle  of,  when 
fought,  418,  418*. 

Golah,  vide  Kant  o Golah. 

Gondwdnah,  367,  606. 

Gorak’hpur,  32,  366,  369, 370. 

Goshkdn,  or  Joshaqan,  55,  287*. 

Gujdn,  498. 

Gujar  Khdn,  456*. 

Gujrat,  town  in  the  Panjab,  88,  414*., 
471. 

Gujrat  (province),  34*.,  68,  75,  82,  92, 
93,  143,  253,  285*.,  315,  325,  326, 
327,  332,333,334,347,  351,  353, 
354,  361,  383,  385,  386,  387,  412, 
414,416,416*.,  419,  433,  434*., 
450,  463,  470,  478,  504,  506,  507, 
514,  543,  607*.,  611*. 

Gulpaigan,  688*. 

Gun&chur,  near  Jdlindhar,  317*.,  619. 

Gunabad  (Junabid),  591. 

Gura,  or  Kupij-,  487*. 
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Gw&li&r,  32,  57,  224,  316,  327,  340, 
343,  380*.,  300,  437,  466,  467, 
468,637,630,  647,  588*.,  611*., 
612. 

HaDAUTL  409. 

Haibatpur,  vide  Pati  Haibatpur. 
H&jipur,  208,  318,  326,  332,  349,  3 66, 
410,  424,  460. 

Hail&n  (Panj6b),  360,  467 ». ; vide 
Hfl6n. 

Haldiptir,  499*. 

Hamadln,  315,  585,  685*. 

Hamidpur,  544. 

Handiah,  122,  481,  519. 

Harat,  92,  94, 101,  102,  355,  363,  366, 
426, 671,  592*.,  602,  613. 
fiardwir,  or  Haridwar,  31,  55,  352. 
Hari&gaph,  122. 

Haripur,  375. 

Hasan  Abdal,  425,  615. 

H&shimpur,  395. 

Hati&,  486. 

Hati&pul,  505,  50 5*. 

Hatk&nt’h,  323,  389,  488. 

HazArah,  290. 

Hi$4r  (K4bul),  369,  436,  609. 

Hi?4r  Firtizah,  31,  57,  321. 

Hilal4b4d,  332. 

H114n,  or  Hil,  ( vide  Hailan)  on  the 
Jhelam,  467,  467*. 

Hindukush,  312. 

Hirapur,  346. 

Hirmand  River,  313. 

Hoshang4b4d,  112. 

Hugli,  375a.,  440,  449*.,  499. 

Hurmuz  (Ormuz),  599*. 

I DAE  (Edar),  325,  333,  407,  433, 
480. 

Isfahan,  102,  543,  666,  660,  676,  502, 
602*.,  607,608. 

llahbas,  or  Ildhabad,  vide  AUdhabad. 


Ilicbpur,  326,  449,  608. 

Tnch  (Kashmir),  483. 

Indardb,  432. 

Indus,  37. 

Ir4n,  64,  132,  456*. 

’hiq,[23,  36, 132, 152, 315. 

Inch,  469. 

Isbtaghar,  344. 

Islampur  (Rampiir),  417,  418. 

Ist&lif,  388*. 

I(4wah,  328,  382,  459. 

I’tim4dpur,  near  Agrah,  428,  428*. 

JaGDESPUR,  400,  488. 

Jah4nabad,  3 76*. 

Jaipur,  329*.,  419, 419*. 

J4is,  511. 

J aisalmir,  143,  286,  477. 

Jaitaran,  389,  389*. 

Jakdarah,  344. 

Jal4i4b4d,  318. 

Jal414b4s,  425. 

Jalalpur,  vide  KTiarwab. 

Jaldpur,  410. 

Jalesari(Oris4)  374,  376;  near  Dihli, 
425. 

J41indhar,  31,  317,  317*.,  545. 
Jaln4pur,  in  Bar4r,  309,  347. 

J4ior,  40,  357,  493,  494,  622. 

J4m,  319,  366*.,  623,  541. 

Jamnah  River  (Jamun4),  55. 

Jammu,  345,  456.,  466. 

Jdnsath,  391,  394. 

Jarun  Bandar,  585*., 

Jasar  (Jessore),  315, 341. 

Jaunpur,  31, 189,  318,  319,  320,  321, 
335,  342,  347,  355,  368,  38 3,  400, 
410,  411,  424,  438,  444,  450,  500, 
501,  638,  546,  568*.,  602*. 

Jazair,  593,  593*. 

Jhanni,  539. 

Jh4rkand,  122,  340,  368. 

Jhinjhon,  vide  Patbpur. 
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Jhosi,  314,  425. 

Jhujhar,  316,  393. 

Jodhpur,  143,  286,  330,  357,  399,  429. 
Joli  Janaath,  394,  395. 

Jon  (Sindh),  315. 

Joshagin,  vide  Goshkdn. 

Jundbid,  565*,  591 ; vide  Gunibid. 
Jundgajh,  326,  328,  334,  351,  397,  450, 
463,  60 6*. 

Juner,  504. 

Jurbiqan,  588n. 

Juwain,  498. 

K A'BUL,  31,  34»„  66,  93,  312,  317, 
318,  333,  340,  376,  377,  378,  380, 
432,  440,  444,  446,  452,  457,  469, 
477,  481,  622. 

Kachh,  133,  143,  326,  419,  431,  431». 
Kihan  River,  486. 

Kahirmitri  River,  471. 

Kaildodah,  395. 

Kairdnah,  543,  544. 

Kikapur,  483. 

Kdkor,  646.  ^ 

Kakrauli,  394. 

Kalili,  329. 

Kalintir,  32,  315,  416,  513. 

Kilapdni,  487. 

Kilinjar,  369,  406,406,  605,  611*. 
Kilpi,  32, 321,  336,  361,  403,  404,  465, 
487,  539. 

Kalyinpur,  410. 

Kamdon,  373,  436,  533*. 

Kambhdyat  (Cambay),  281,  323,  325, 
445,  463. 

Kamraj,  in  Kashmir,  85,  346. 

Kingrah,  339,  414,  416, 509. 

Kantit,  425. 

Kint  o Golah,  373. 

Rayah  (Kayah-Mdnikpur),  193,  320, 
367,  367*.,  456. 

Karanja,  484*. 

Karbald,  602,  602*. 

Karhard  Fort,  356. 
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Kari,  in  Gujrdt,  386. 

Kashin,  92*.,  93, 102, 187,  593*.,  594*., 
595,  696. 

Kishghar,  322,  365*.,  459,  460. 
Kashmir,  31,  58,  65,  74,  75,  84,  93, 102, 
106,  132,  279,  280,  294, 295,297*., 
309,  346,  347,  352  ; .conquest  of, 
380;  437,  443,  454,  456,  461,  465, 
466,  474,  478,  479,  482,  483,  485, 
681,  607*.,  611*. 

Katak,  374*.,  375,  376. 

Katangi,  367*. ; vide  Gayha. 

Kit ’hi  war,  386. 

Kdzartin,  490. 

Khabiishin,  606*. 

K’hachrod,  478. 

Khdf,  or  Khawif,  445,  445*.,  592. 
Khaibar  Pass,  204,  404*.,  609*.,  610*. 
Khairdbid  (Panjib)  333  (Audh),  366, 
381,  382,  390*.,  465,  469,  538. 
K’halgion,  331*.,  370*. 

Khallnkh,  92*. 

K’handir  (P),  419*. 

Khdndesh  (Ddndesh),  68,  325,  327, 
335,  336,  336*.,  337,  463. 
Khinpur,  440;  (Panjib)  456*. 
K'harakpur  (Bihar),  446,  480*. 
Kharbuzah,  487. 

K’hari,  395. 

Kbaijard,  445. 

K’harki,  vide  Aurangdbdd. 

K’harwah  Jalilpur,  394. 

K’hatauli,  394,  395. 

K’hatorah,  394. 

K’hattu,  507*. 

Khawif,  vide  Khif. 

Khizrdbid,  333. 

Khizrpur,  343. 

Khurisin,  23,  313,  314,  327,  355,  361, 
362. 

Khurdah  (Oyisi),  489,  493,  607*. 
Khushib,  321,  377,  378,  470. 

Khuzistin,  55. 

Khwdjah  Awish,  444. 

Khwijah  Sayyirdo,  444. 
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Khw&razm,  its  music,  51 ; 102,  681. 
Kingri,  514  (where  wrong  Kingu). 
Kirmdn,  55,  583n. 

Koch,  vide  Kuch. 

Koh  i Sulaiman,  423. 

Kokroh,  401,  479,  479n.,  480m. 

Kolib,  438. 

Kol  Jalali,  343,  612. 

Komalnair,  or  Konbhalmir,  400, 633n. 
Korrah,  441. 

Kofha,  409. 

Kot  K’hachwah,  431,  431n. 

Kuch  Bihar,  133,  315,  331,  340,  343, 
370,  436,  493n. 

Kuch  H6jo,  493,  493».,  621. 

Kuhpayah,  608». 

Kuhuta,  456n. 

Kundli,  393. 

Kurar,  487. 

Kurdist4n,  315. 

liADLAI,  403. 

Lahari  Bandar,  281,  363 ; vide  Lohari. 
Ldharpur  (Audh),  620. 

L4hor,  31,  66,  88,  92,  93,  95,  280,  311, 
312,  316,  333,  334,  347,  348,  352, 
365,  3 66*.,  372,  414,  414#.,  415, 
441,  441#.,  446, 454,  462,  490,  498, 
601,  510,  511,  522,  533#.,  638, 639, 
641,  644,  646,  546,  647,  569#., 
609#.,  613#.,  620. 

Lak*hi  Fort,  335,  484. 

Lak’hinpur,  345. 

LakWu,  32,  348,366,  373,  396,  424, 
469,  470,  518,  612#. 

Lak*hnor  (Sambhal),  315. 

Lalang  Fort,  464. 

Lamgh&nat,  344. 

Larifltin,  490,  540,  599#.,  601#. 

Lohari,  421,  422,  471-;  vide  Lahari. 
Lohgaph,  482. 

Ludhianah,  318,  426. 

Luhawar,  323#. 

Luni  (Baunli  P),  398, 483. 


Ma’CHFWARAH,  315. 

Madaran,  375. 

Mahindra  River,  325,  462. 

Mahkar,  449. 

Mahmiid£bad  (Ch4mpanir),  507,  508. 
Maiman,  395. 

Mairt’ha  (Mirfha),  286,  322,  368,  427, 
436,  476,  493#. 

Mais&nah,  486. 

M&iwar  (Mewdr),  353,  387,  417. 
Majhapah  (Majherah),  391,  396,  477. 
Makkah  (Mecca),  93,  172,  273,  586#., 
608#. 

Malacca,  281. 

M&ler,  624. 

.Malib&r  (Malabar),  280. 

Mdligarh,  498. 

M41in,  692#. 

Mdlwah,  68,  83,  312,  321, 324,  325, 332, 
333,  334,  341,  361,  371,  372,  373, 
383,  402#.,  428,  461,  462,  478, 

605. 

Man9urah,  422. 

Man^urpur,  394. 

Mandalgaph,  452. 

Mandli,  367#. 

Mandl&ir,  380#. 

Mandu,  or  Mdndu,  32,  337,  371,  372, 
373,  375,  494,  504,  515. 

Mangalko$,  440. 

Manikpur,  320,  369,  382. 

Manipur  (Asam),  297. 

Mdnkot,  316,  319,  323,  345,  366#.,  390. 
Manoharpur,  494#. 

Mararaj,  84,  346. 

M&rgalah,  486,  487,  487#. 

Marw,  674. 

Mapwap,  476. 

Mashhad,  100,  101,  102,  317,  346,  347, 
381,  382#.,  540,  563,  568,  593#., 

606,  609,  611#.,  612,  613. 
M&t’hilah  Fort,  421. 

Mat’hura,  254,  284,  478,  488. 

Mau  (Nurpur  State),  345,  519. 
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MAwaralnahr,  187,  327. 

MAzandarAn,  590,  610. 

Medinipur,  342,  375,  375*.,  376. 

MewAr,  vide  Mai  war. 

MewAt,  133,  252, 319,  334,  334*.,  391, 
493. 

Mihsi  (ChampAran),  444. 

MirAnpur,  394,  395. 

MiyAnkAl  (Samarqand),  372*.,  545, 

645*.,  566,  6 67*. 

MohAn  (Audh),  452. 

Mohani,  372,  383. 

Mol  Manobarnagar,  494. 

Mornah,  395. 

MughulmAri,  376,  376*. 
MuhammadAbad,  410,  444. 

Muhibb  'Alipur,  423. 

Mulber,  500. 

MulkApur,  503. 

Multan,  31,  185,  314,  327,  &31,  332, 
335,  341,  353,  356,  362,  363,  399, 
422,  472,  495,  603,  511,  616,  644. 
Munair,  in  BihAr,  48. 

MungarwAl  (?),  320. 

Munger,  351. 

MurAdAbAd,  478. 

Muzaffarnagar,  390,  391 ; built,  394. 


X i ADrNAH  (Sambbal),  382».  ; vide 
Nadinab. 

NAdot,  335,  357. 

Nagarchin,  298*. 

Nagarkot,  330,  346,  404,  463. 

Naginab,  395  ; vide  Nadinab. 

NAgor,  32,  95,  143,  286,  322,  330,  341, 
363,  357,  359,  375,  387,  463,  490, 
493*. 

Nahr  i ShihAb  Canal,  333. 

NahrwAlah,  vide  Patan  (Gujrdt). 

Najaf,  569. 

NamaksAr,  470. 

Nandanpur,  122. 

Narbadah  River,  325. 

Narhan,  410. 


NArnaul,  319,  329,  360,  369,  538. 

Narwar,  122,  484. 

N&sik,  358. 

Nausari,  in  GujrAt,*  184. 

NauabAd,  in  TurkistAn,  92*. 

Nausbabrah  (Kashmir),  437. 

Nawabganj  (Singror),  320. 

Nazar,  603*. 

Nazrbar,  334,463. 

Nek  UjyAl  (?),  520. 

Nisbapur,  102,  332, 363,  691,  611. 
Nimlab,  67. 

NizAmabad,  267*. 

OdGIR,  in  tbe  Dak’bin,  346,  496. 
Oorcba,  vide  U'ndcbab. 

OrisA,  122,  306,  326,  340,  342,  3*3, 
361,  354,  356,  366,  366*.,  370*., 
374,  374*.,  376,  451,478,  489,  493, 
608,  520,  526. 

Ormuz,  vide  Hurmuz. 

PaJKORAH  River,  346. 

Pahlunpur,  622. 

Pak*bli,  152,  454,  479,  501,  602. 
Pakkab,  487. 

PAk  Patan  (or  Patan  i PanjAb,  or  Ajo- 
dhan),  31,  181,  286,  325,  583*. 
Pampur  (Kashmir),  483  ; vide  Bampur, 
and  Panpur. 

PanhAn  (?)  56,  616. 

PAnipat,  181,  319,  643. 

PanjAb,  34*.,  65,  68,  133, 150,  321,  322, 
330,  331,  333,  358,  360,  365,  372, 
410,  414,  446,  456*.,  457,  466. 
Pannah,  122,  425,  618. 

Panpdr  (Pampur),  in  Kashmir,  84 ; vide 
Pampur. 

Paraspur,  in  Kashmir,  85. 

Parendah,  413. 

Parsaror,  348. 

PashAwar,  345,  354,  377,  397,  466,  469. 
Pafau  or  Patau  i PanjAb,  vide  Pak 
Patan. 
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Patan  (Gujrat),  313,  317,  322,  325,  329, 
334,  342,  372,  386,  387  ; battle  of, 
397  ; 406, 407,  416, 416*.,  419,  442, 
450,  463. 

Patan  (on  the  Godawari),  459,  482. 
Pat’han  (Pait’han),  314,  414,  457,  616. 
Pat’hri,  335,  496. 

Patiala  (Panjab),  393. 

Patiali,  372. 

Pati  Haibatpur,  133. 

Patnah,  31,  318,  351,  356,  379,  408, 
427,  465. 

Paunar,  484/2. 

Pawangayh,  318. 

Pegu,  281. 

Persia,  178. 

Pharwalah,  456*.,  621. 

Phillaur,  317*.,  619. 

Pihaui,  468,  469. 

Pind  Dadan  Khan,  456a. 

Pindi  Gheb,  456*. 

Pin  jar,  479. 

Piyag  [vide  Allahabad),  368. 

Portugal,  95,  281. 

Pothwar,  486,  487a. 

Pur  Mandal,  400. 

Puri,  340,  366*.,  370 *. 

Piirniab,  or  Purauniah,  395,  436. 

QaIN  (Persia),  591, 

(Jalat,  314,  408,  455. 

Qandahar,  65,  313,  314,  315,  337,  344, 
362,  365*,,  377,  378,  408,  409,  461, 
503,  509,  514,  515,  545. 

Qaunauj,  32,  321,  336,  464,  468,  477. 
Qarabagh,  344. 

Quzwin,  101,  102,  447,  572. 

Qibrus,  vide  Cyprus. 

Qipchak,  613. 

Qirghiz,  132. 

Qiryat  Kkudawand  Khan,  442*. 

Qisus,  or  Qistus,  vide  Chios. 

Quin,  598. 

Qunduz,  315. 


HjAHUTARAH,  482. 

Rai  ( Khurasan),  599. 

Rai  Bareli,  320. 

Raisin,  112,  314,  326,  450. 

Rajawat,  328. 

Rajmahall,  vide  Akbarnagar. 

Rajor,  in  Kashmir,  309,  461. 

Rajori,  57. 

Rajpipla,  335. 

Rajshahi,  621. 

Rampur  (Islampur),  417,  418. 

Ramsi'r,  510. 

Rankattah,  332. 

Rautanbhur,  32,  189,  330,  348,  387, 398, 
398a.,  399,  409,  417,  436, 466,  483. 
Rasht,  574». 

Rasulpur,  on  the  Jhelam,  360. 
Ratanpur,  122,  407. 

Rawal  Pindi,  456*.,  487. 

Red  Sea,  82, 

Rewa,  407. 
ltohank’herah,  442. 

Rohtas  (in  Bihar),  122,  341,  349,  400, 
422,  427,  427a.,  497,  502  ; (in  the 
Paujab)  454,  456,  486. 

Rudkhauah  i Nasheb,  322. 

SaBZWAR,  55,  389,  498,  601,  601»., 
602*.,  613*. 

Safidun,  333,  542. 

Sah&ranpur,  32. 

Sahrind,  vide  Sarhind. 

Sab  wan,  335, 335*. ; vide  Siwistan. 
Sajawalpur,  428. 

Saldt,  320,  324*.,  435. 

Sakrawal  (?),  320. 

Salimab&d,  440. 

Salimgarh,  415. 

Sail mn agar,  340. 

Salt  Range,  456*.,  470. 

Samanali,  524. 

Samarqand,  65,  187,  423,  539,  541, 
605*. 
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S&mbhal,  32,  34*.,  313,  315,  319,  322, 
331,  375,  462,  478,  481,  482,  540, 
544. 

Sambhalhajab,  391,  394,  395. 

S&mbhar,  309,  329,  364*. 

Samogar,  478. 

S&nchor,  493*.,  622. 

Sandelah,  384. 

SandMoll,  395. 

Sang&nir,  329,  434*. 

San j an,  445. 

Sdnttir,  478. 

S4ntw4a,  112,  372,  373. 

Sar&i  J^ju,  472*. 

S&rangpur,  32,  324,  349,  353,  371,  372, 
409, 429, 429*. 

Sarharpur,  383,  383*. 

Sarhind,  or  Sirhind,  or  Sahrind,  32,  105, 
316*.,  319, 332, 365, 441*.,  626, 544. 
Sarkich,  near  Ahmad&bad,  336,  419, 
607*.,  568*.,  603*. 

Sarn&l,  333,  357,  463. 

Sarohi,  322,  357,  358,  419. 

Saronj,  32,  390,  402,  456,  605. 

Saror,  318. 

Sarw  River,  381*. 

Sarwar,  381. 

Sdtgaon,  122,  280,  331,  331*.,  341,  374, 
620. 

Satw6a  (Siptw&s),  112,  372,  373. 

Saw&d  and  Bijor,  425,  457,  471. 

S&wah,  586,  698*.,  600. 

SehondA,  505. 

Sewe  Fort,  362. 

Sh6h4bad,  106,  208,  406. 

Shdhpur  335,  357 ; on  the  Chanab,  414*. 
Shabr  i Nan,  401. 

Shaikhiwat,  328,  360,  419. 

Sbtya’atpur,  vide  Shuja  atpiir. 
Shaj6walpur,  428. 

Shama6b4d,  372. 

Sharlfab4d,  341. 

Shergafh  (Qannauj),  320,  398*.,  400. 
Sherpur,  399 ’Atal,  341,  447;— 
Murcha,  340,  437. 


Shih&buddinpur,  460. 

Shlr&z,  100,  315,  450,  569,  594,  599, 
604. 

Shirwdn,  132. 

Shor,  377*. 

Shuj&’atpur  (Shsga'atpur),  428. 

Shiistar,  545,  605*. 

Stolkot,  32,  365,  605*. 

Sjjiston,  41*. 

Sikandrabkd,  332. 

Sikandrah  (Bihishtabad),  211,  332*., 
347. 

Sikri,  vide  Fathpur  SlkrL 
Silhat,  332*. 

Slmavall,  286. 

Sind  S&gar  Du4b,  456*. 

Sindh,  143,  179*.,  335,  335*.,  362,  363, 
364*.,  471,  544. 

Singror  (Nawabganj),  320. 

Slrawand,  445. 

Sirdhanah  (Mirat’h),  394. 

Sirdh&oli,  394. 

Sirgiya,  122,  618. 

Sirhind,  vide  Sarhind. 

Slaton,  314. 

Sltpur,  539. 

Siwinah  Fort,  367,  399,399*.,  476. 
Siwiston,  or  Sahwdn,  335*.,  363,  363*., 
472,  474,  490,  511,  614. 

Siyih  River,  384. 

Sodharah,  414*. 

Sohan  River,  487. 

Somn&t,  326. 

Sorat'h,  621. 

SoroQ,  55,  615. 

Srinagar  (Gaj*hwal)  478 ; (Kashmir), 
346,  380. 

Sukk’har,  471,  515. 

Sultanpur,  172, 347, 544 Bilahn',400 ; 

— in  Gakk’har  District,  456*. 
Sultanpur  River,  414. 

Sumatra,  79,  616. 

Sunn&m,  286. 

Sunndrgion,  343,  400, 

Supa,  336. 
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Surat,  31, 34».,  360, 364,  358,  386,  462, 
466,  643. 

Surkh&b  River,  384. 

TaBARHINDAH,  316. 

Tabriz,  100,  101,  263,  497,  690,  603, 
611». 

Tahrdn  (Teheran),  508,  599. 

Taibad,  366,  36 6». 
fii q*n,  312. 

T&jpur  (Bengal),  342,  436. 

Takaroi,  vide  TukaroL 
Takht  i Sulaiman,  33*. 

Talambah,  330. 

Taligaon,  484*. 

Taling&nah,  442 *. 

Tandah  (in  Bengal),  31,  318,  330,  331, 
341,  350,  370,  436. 

Tanderah,  395. 

Tarfan,  460. 

Tashkand,  540. 

Tattah  (Thathah),  106,  143, 194,  206, 
279,  314,  317,  332,  335,  361,  362, 
363*.,  364,  378, 420, 422, 451,  467, 
459,  472,  481,  511,  576*. 
Tenasserim,  vide  Dahndsari. 

Terah  Mount,  356,  361,  471. 

Thdlner,  503. 

Thanah  Langar,  418. 

Th*neswar,  104,  638* 

Thori,  398». 

Tibbat,  or  Tibet,  37,  90, 132,  149,  201, 
297*.,  310, 456,  474,607*. 
Tibanpur,  393. 

Tihirah,  133,  396. 

Tilah,  486. 

Tilpat,  415. 

Tilw&rah,  or  the  Biah,  317. 

Tiranbak,  478. 

Tirmiz,  322. 

Tis-hah,  395. 


Tissang,  395  (where  wrong  Tang). 
Todah,  283. 

Tons  River  (BanaraB),  339. 
Takaroi,  in  Oris*,  375,  379,  407. 
Tulsipur,  395. 

Turan,  23,  64,  65,  132. 

Turkey,  112,  132,279. 

Turshiz,  605. 

Tub,  609. 


U CHH,  544. 

Udaipur,  357,  358,  400,  478,  519. 

Ujjain,  31,  312,333,373,406,  429,  478, 
494,  613*. 

U*nchhod,  122,  618. 

Undchah,  356,  458,  468*.,  487,  488. 
U'ntgir  (Ootgir),  or  Deogarh,  380. 
U'rchah,  vide  Undchah. 

"V AZTRABAD  (Panjib),  414*. 
Yhalnah,  394. 

W A'SIT,  390. 

Werkopdi,  608n. 

YaMAN,82. 

Yazd,  92,  93,  603»n  616. 

Il  A'BU  LISTAN,  333,  340,  344,  345r 
360. 

Zafarnagar,  503. 

Zahik  (Zahak-Bamiyin),  444,  455. 
Zam&ni&,  founded,  320  ; 382,  427 . 
Zanzibar,  (Zangbar)  279. 

Zirbad  [Zerbad],  east  of  Sumatra,  81, 
616. 
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